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PREFACE. 


Homer  Is  universally  allowed  to  have  had  the  greatest  invention  of  any 
writer  whatever.     The  praise  of  judgment  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  him, 

Itnd  others  may  have  their  pretensions  as  to  particular  excellences ;  but  his 
invention  remains  yet  unrivalled.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  he  has  ever  been 
acknowledged  the  greatest  of  poets,  who  most  excelled  in  that  which  is  the 
Tery  foundation  of  poetry.  It  is  the  invention  that  in  different  degrees  distin- 
guishes all  great  geniuses:  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  study,  learning,  and 
Wastry,  which  masters  every  thing  besides,  can  never  attain  to  this.  It 
famishes  Art  with  all  her  materials,  and  without  it  Judgment  itself  can  at 
test  but  steal  wisely :  for  Art  is  only  like  a  prudent  steward,  that  lives  on 
managing  the  riches  of  Nature.  Whatever  praises  may  be  given  to  works  of 
judgment,  there  is  not  even  a  single  beauty  in  them  to  which  the  invention 
■ust  not  contribute:  as  in  the  most  regular  gardens,  Art  can  only  reduce  the 
beauties  of  Nature  to  more  regularity,  and  such  a  figure,  which  the  common 
qre  may  better  take  in,  and  is  therefore  more  entertained  with.  And  perhaps 
4e  reason  why  common  critics  are  inclined  to  prefer  a  judicious  and  methodical 
£nias  to  a  great  and  fruitful  one,  is,  because  they  find  it  easier  for  themselves 
to  pursue  their  observations  through  an  uniform  and  bounded  walk  of  Art, 
ftan  to  comprehend  the  vast  and  various  extent  of  Nature. 

Oar  author's  work  is  a  wild  Paradise,  where,  if  we  cannot  see  all  the 
•fcuraes  so  distinctly  as  in  an  ordered  garden,  it  is  only  because  the  number 
^f  them  is  infinitely  greater.    It  is  like  a  copious  nursery,  which  contains  the 
Meds  and  first  productions  of  every  kind,  out  of  which  those  who  followed 
him  have  but  selected  some  particular  plant,  each  according  to  his  fancy,  to 
ttltivate  and  beautify.    If  some  things  are  too  luxuriant,  it  is  owing  to  the 
tfehnesB  of  the  soil ;  and  if  others  are  not  arrived  to  perfection  or  maturity,  it 
%  only  because  they  are  overrun  and  oppressed  by  those  of  a  stronger  nature. 
It  is  to  the  strength  of  this  amazing  invention  we  are  to  attribute  that 
equalled  fire  and  rapture  which  is  so  forcible  in  Homer,  that  no  man  of  a 
Ime  poetical  spirit  is  master  of  himself  while  he  reads  him.    What  he  writes, 
of  the  most  animated  nature  imaginable ;  every  thing  moves,  eNfcrj  \\flxi£ 
es,  and  is  put  in  action.    If  a  council  be  called,  or  a  battle  iou^\iV>  ^o\x.  ttre 
coldly  informed  of  what  waa  said  or  done  as  from  a  tiuid.  person  \  ^^ 


I 


render  is  honied  out  of  himself  by  the  foree  of  the  poet's  it 
tam  in  one  place  to  a  hearer,  in  another  to  a  spectator.  Tli 
verses  resembles  thai  of  the  army  he  describes, 

01  <F  *>'  Im»,  Sxli  «  npi  xSi.u  vim  vlpom. 

•'They  pour  along  like  n  fire  that  sweeps  the  whole  earth  he 
however,  remarkable  that  his  fancy,  which  is  everywhere' 
discovered  immediately  at  the  beginning  of  Iris  poem  in  its  fu 
it  grows  in  the  progress,  both  upon  himself  and  others,  nnd  1 
like  a  chariot- wheel,  by  its  own  rapidity.  Exact  disiioeiiio 
correct  elocution,  polished  numbers,  may  have  been  found  in  t 
this  poetical  fire,  this  "vivida  visanimi"  in  a  very  few.  Even 
all  those  are  imperfect  or  neglected,  this  can  overpower  criiicit 
admire  even  while  we  disapprove.  Nay,  where  this  appears,  ■ 
with  absurdities,  il  brighten"  all  the  rubbish  about  it,  till  we  a* 
own  splendour.  This  fire  is  discerned  in  Virgil;  but  discern! 
J  glass,  reflected  from  Homer,  more  shining  than  tierce,  but  evt 
anil  constant :  in  Ltiran  nnd  Statius,  it  bursts  out  hi  sudden,  s 
•J  mptetl  [lashes:  in  Miliun.ii  glows  like  a  furnace  kept  up  loan  1111 
by  the  force  of  art:  in  frhakspenre,  it  strikes  hefore  we  are 
J  occidental  lire  from  heaven ;  but  in  Homer,  and  in  him  only, 
where  clearly,  and  eveiy  where  irresistibly. 

II  shall  here  endeavour  to  show  how  this  vast  invention  e 
manner  soperior  to  that  of  any  poet,  through  all  the  main  con 
his  work,  ns  it  is  the  great  nnd  peculiar  characteristic  which  d 
from  all  other  authors. 
This  strong  and  ruling  faculty  was  like  a  powerful  star,  writer; 
of  its  course,  drew  all  things  witliin  its  vortex.  It  seemed  not 
taken  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  whole  compass  of  l 
bis  maxims  and  reflections:  all  the  inward  passions  and  affecti 
to  furnish  his  characters;  nnd  all  the  outward  forms  and  in 
for  his  descriptions ;  but  wauling  yet  nn  ampler  sphere  to  c 
opened  a  new  and  boundless  walk  for  his  imagination,  and  < 
for  himself  in  the  invention  of  fable.  That  which  Aristotle  ct 
poetry,"  was  first  breathed  into  it  by  Homer.  I  shall  begin  » 
him  in  this  part,  as  it  is  naturally  the  first ;  and  I  speak  of  it,  t 
the  design  of  a  poem,  and  as  it  is  taken  fur  fiction. 

Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  Probable,  the  Allegorical,  and 

The  Probable  Fable  is  the   recital  of  men  actions  u,   thouj 

happen,  yet  might  in  the  common  course  of  nature;  or  of  such 

■'  ■    fables  by  the  additional  episodes  and  manner  of  te 

this  sort  in  the  main  story  of  nn  Epic  poem,  the  return  of  lily 

mem  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  or  the  like.     That  of  the  Iliad  i 

•*/    Arhillei,  the  wobI  short  and  single  subject  that  tret  m  I  ah« 

Yet  this  he  hag  tupplin)  wj,h  n  vaster  variety  pi  tacUenh  I 

crowded  with  a  greater  number  of  councils, 


I'll  KK  AC  K. 

WiuAb,  i Unit  mrr*  in  Ih<  fituiul  ryrti  In  lima*  )hii*iiih  wlinw  w<!ir<nii<ii  arn  i, 
minimi  litlituttc    mtiJ    lliruulni  Jly .      Til**  fit-ilnii  la  ImiTli'il  nil  Willi  llin   iiIimI  % 
rmriit  b|in  ii ,  mill    ita    wluilr  iJiiiulliiii   riiipluyn   mil  tin   iiiurli   nm  liliy  iliiyn.  1 
Ei\,  lui  wuiil     til    kiti    wtiiui  it  ijmliiB,  iilili'il   IiIiiim'JI  l>y  Inking  In  it   nuur 
Inirui-  t!uti|i-i'l  ,   la  a    Wi'll    lia   n    Uirfttri    Infill    nl   lltiir,  mitl    I'niilltirliUK    'It'1 
ngn  ••!  l»itli   II«»iii«-i*b  purm*  lulu  utir,  wllli'li  Itf  yr|  Will  n  Iniiilli  prill  nn  lffii||f 
iliw      T\ir    ulltfi      K|ii«<    |itirtH  liityr   iimmI    llm  MHW   plflrllrr,  Init   |griii<rilUy 
uinl  it  wi  lm   na  In  HU|ir|linli|i'r  n  iiitill Iplli'H y  n|   Inldrb,  ilialiny  llin  iinlly  u| 
ilmn.imit  liian  llicll   H-mli-IMllMiii  luiiriiMiiiiililn  Inlaid  til  llllin.     Nut  In  II  tuily  In 
Ur  tnuiii  ilmltfii  ll»»t  lll»'y  hllVr  Ik-i-||  iiunliln  In  mill  In  Ilia  In vriilluil , Iml  lliry  Imvn 
■illiiwul  linn  In  t-Vfiy  c-|ilnmln  mill  pml  nl  nlnry.     II  |m  \mu  jjlvi'ii  u  ifgnliii  i'hl 
ilti|iiit-  nl  m»  m  in y,  llicy  nil  <irnw  up  tlu-Ii  lurrw  m  llm  nmur  uulrr.     Il  Iip  Iinm 
luurul  iiniurM  lui  |*MtiiualiiH<  Vlrifll  linn  iIim  poimn  (in  AncliliM'H  ;(tml  Minima  (mllnr 
limit  mull  llifiii)  tlmliny*  llm  null  y  til  lila  nnllun  lm  1 1  mar  nl  Arrln'iimrilN.      II 
lllynra  «ialla  llir  allllilra,  ill*  A'',Wtim  nl    Virgil,  ffillil   Hrlpln  nl    HlllilH,  H|i<  MMIl 
fcllrt  hint.      II   lin  lm  ilrtiiliifil  Iriiiii  IiIh  irimti  liy  tin*  ftlliirriw'iild  nl  <  Inlypnn. 
hU  .1-lnrna  dy  Diiln,  niiil   If  Inialilit  liy  Aimliln .      II   At'lillWu  lm  tiliwiil  limn 

Ikr  iiimy  mi  I  In-  tM'fitn  nl  «  iJlillllH  lll|ull|jj|  |ifill  lilt*  pui'lli,  HllMlliln  inual  ft  twill 
bliiwrll  jnal  lia  lnliU  nil  t  ii«-  llkn  m'miiiil.  Ill  lir  ylvr*J  IiIh  hn^ti  n  mill  nl  rr|r«- 
Ual  minimi,  Virgil  mill  Tllnau  Itlllkn  lin ulilltr  pi  rani  I  In  llirlm  I  Vliyll  lifiN  UOl  , 
•illy  uliM-|vril  tliM  rUmr  lltillnllnii  nl  llniilM,  lull,  wlli'l*  lin  flhH  iml  li-il  (lin 
»«y,Bii|i|i|iri|  lli*  wittll  hum  iiiIht  (iirrk  ftillluua.  TliilH  llm  nliny  nl  Milium 
liul  llir  Ink  I  ii  if  nl  Tiny  wiih  riipli-il  (any  a  Mnrmhliia)  tiliiinal  wniil  lin  wniil 
limn  I'muuilri ,  lin  ill''  lnvi'B  n|  lllilii  ft  ml  /Klirna  fur-  luki'li  llnlii  llmw  nl 
Mnlm  Mini    .liioiiii    hi    A  |n  illi  illllln,  Nlul  ai'V<'lill  ullinn  111  I  III-    ailllir  luhlllU  I 

Tn  |Mini'i-i|  In  ill''  AlU'K'Hli'llI  Kill  lie  II  Wi'  irlli'i'l  llpnfi  llmnr  llilillliii'liililn 
klpiwli  il.'i-a,  ilium*  ni'i'li-la  n|  lifilllH-  Mini  pliytflrul  pllllnniipliy,  wlilrli  llniuri 
k  !»■  tn  mlly  niip|inr--t'il  d>  linvr  vviiippril  up  III  Ilia  iilli  mil  l«  ",  wliiil  l\  inw  la  ml 
■lii|.]r  mi  in-  ill  vviniil'  I  uuiy  llila  riiiifhli'irilliiii  nllniil  un!  Iinw  |i|ll|i'  Mill  iliul 
lliiqr'iiiiiliiiii  ii|ipi-ni ,  wlin  ll  Wlln  nlili-  In  i  Inllir  nil  lin-  piuprillra  nl  i  |riuriil:i.  llm 
•|unliln  iilmiia  ul  ill'*  nilinl,  flu  vh llicn  mill  vW'«"n,  hi  luima  uinl  prtnnlin,  uinl  In 
Mliiiiliii  r  lli«  in  nilii  iii  lniiin  iifjii  f  dlili  In  lin'  iinluir  nl  thr  lliln^a  liny  hlimlnvvi  il  ? 
I'ln.- i.t  it  In  lit  in  v\  1 1 1  •  1 1  mi  Miiri'ii'iliiifi  pmln  rnulil  illnpuli'  Willi  lliilini,  mill 
klliili  «i  |  i  iitiiinillilillliilin  liiiyr  liri'ii  lillnwi  ■!  ill'  III  lilt  llllrt  lli'lld,  llir  liy  Illi 
hirnun  lm  tin  n  hiVi'lilnMl  III  Imvilifr  •  lilnljii  il  Illi  tin  \r,  lull  lui  lluli  |iii|(Min'iil 
blinviiiij  •iiiiIiiiiIi  il  II  I'nl  wlii'll  illi*  liinili'  ill  Irlillillifr  rlifilif/i'il  In  Inllnwillg 
iK'ii.  nml  at  ii  in  i'  win  ilillvrn  il  In  n  plnim  I  iiiiiiiiu'I,  il  lln'ti  In  iMim  na  irnmui 
>lii>  in  lin  uinl*'  liimli  in  pmln  In  Iny  il  llniili-,  un  il  wiin  in  llniini  In  iiiiilu-  Uim-- 
"i   il         Ami    p>  iTlnpM  II    Wlm  Tut  lllillilppy  i  III  lllllMlfif ii-i-  |n|    VllfHl,  lllill  lllt'ir  WIIM 

iml  iii  1 1 1.»  linn'  llini  il'iiiiiiiil  iipnii  linn  ill   an  (ji«  nl  mi   In  v  •  iiilmi,  lia  inlnjil    |m 
ri|ntli|i-  nl    lm nh'liiii|i  nil  ilium-  ulli'fiuiliiil  pmln  n|   n  pmiu 

'I  In'    Mmv  llnim  I'ulilr  liii'luilin  wlnilivi'l    In  nilpri  miliiliil,  nml  inprrlnlly  llm 
hiinliiiiiB  nl    ill'1  fiiitlii        Hi1-  eiilitn  lin*  liinl   wlin  li|iiil(jlil  lin  III  lllln  n  ayadlil  n| 
iniii  linn  i  y  lm  pm  hy,  mnl  muIi  it  mn*    nn   uuilu  n   Ha   niinlinl    luipiulmirr-   nml 
di(;niiy        I'm   wi    liinl    llnii-i-   *j  i  •  1 1 1  i  1 1  .-3   wlm    lm  v    In  Mi   nl\rm\i  A   uV   V\\i-  \\\»  \«\ 
|iiihiil#«  ill    llf  Un lit,  I  "iii-lii  nl  I  y   hi  y  mil    Illi  ||     Mn  IIMItlli  ill    iu'MuoA    \\li\\\»'\    W  VW 
74/// *#//#//////  ul  il        llm  whniry,  i  i  ,|,|{J|-  ||,(  ,,    ttl\^%\  \„    \«,  \i\mi\r  \(\»  \\\w\\\W» 


viii  PREFACE. 

in  a  philosophical  or  religious  view,  they  are  so  perfect  in  the  pr 
kind  hove  been  ever  since  contented  lo  follow  them:  none  hai 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  poetry  beyond  the  limits  he  hie  Bet:  ev 
this  nature  has  proved  unsuccessful:  and  niter  nil  ihe  various cl 
nncl  religion,  his  gods  continue  to  iliis  day  the  gods  of  poetry. 

We  now  come  to  the  characters  of  his  persons ;  and  here  w 
author  has  ever  drawn  so  many,  with  so  visible  and  surprisin| 
given  us  such  lively  and  affecting  impressions  of  them.  Every 
thing  so  singularly  his  own,  that  no  painter  could  have  disti 
»  more  by  their  features  thnn  the  poet  has  by  their  manners.  Ii 
fmore  exact  than  the  libtineUimn  he  has  observed  in  the  differ 
I  virtues  and  vices.  The  single  quality  of  courage  is  wonderfull 
the  several  characters  of  the  Iliad.  That  of  Achilles  is  furious  6 
that  of  Diomeile  forward,  yet  listening  to  advice,  and  subject 
that  of  Ajax  is  heavy  and  self-confiding;  of  Ifector,  active  ati 
courage  of  Agamemnon  is  inspirited  by  love  of  empire  and  art: 
Menelaua  mixed  with  softness  and  tenderness  for  the  peop 
Idomeneus  a  plain  direct  soldier;  in  Sarpedon,  n  gallant  ant 
Nor  is  this  judicious  and  astonishing  diversity  to  be  found  only  : 
quality  which  constitutes  the  main  of  eueh  character,  but  ever 
parts  of  it,  to  which  he  takes  care  to  give  a  tincture  of  that  prim 
example,  the  main  characters  of  Ulysses  and  Nestor  consist  it 
they  are  distinct  in  litis,  that  the  wisdom  of  one  is  artificia 
of  the  other,  natural,  open,  and  regular.  But  they  have,  besii 
of  courage,  and  this  quality  also  takes  a  different  turn  in  each  I 
enec  of  his  prudence:  for  one  in  the  war  depends  still  upon  cat 
upon  experience.  It  would  be  endless  to  produce  instances  I 
The  characters  of  Virgil  are  far  from  striking  us  in  this  open 

I  lie  in  a  great  degree  hidden  tmd  undistinguished,  and  where  tli. 
moat  evidently,  ofTecl  us  not  in  proportion  to  those  of  Homer, 
of  valour  are  much  alike:  even  that  of  Turn  us  seems  no  way  ] 
il  is  in  a  superior  degree ;  anil  we  see  nothing  ihut  differences  t 
Mnestheus  from  that  of  Sergesthus,  Cloauthus,  or  the  rest.  In 
may  be  remarked  of  Stutius'a  heroes,  that  an  air  of  iiupetuoKit; 
them  oil ;  the  same  horrid  und  savage  courage  appears  in  his  Capt 
Hippomedon,  &c.  They  have  a  parity  of  character,  which  ma! 
brothers  of  one  family.  I  believe  when  the  reader  is  led  ink 
reflection,  if  he  will  pursue  it  through  the  Epic  and  Tragic  writ 
convinced  how  infinitely  superior,  in  iliis  point,  the  invention  of 


that  of  all  othcrt 


.    ., 


The  speeches  are  to  be  considered  as  they  flow  from  the  chi 

perfect  or  defective  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  manuei? 

utter  them.     As  there  is  more  variety  of  characters  iu  the  Kind 

speeches,  tlinn  in  any  other  poem.     Every  thing  in  it  has  man 

Bit);  that  is,  every  thing  to  acted  or  spoken.     It  is  1 

work  of  such  length,  how  small  a  number  of  lines  are  emi 

la  Virgil,  the  djamatic  part  U  less  in  propariuHt  la  ie  \ 
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the  speeches  often  consist  of  general  reflections  or  thoughts,  which  might  he 
equally  just  in  any  person's  mouth  upon  the  same  occasion.  As  many  of  his 
persons  have  no  apparent  characters,  so  many  of  his  speeches  escape  being 
applied  and  judged  by  the  rule  of  propriety.  We  oftener  think  of  the  author 
himself  when  we  read  Virgil,  than  when  we  are  engaged  in  Homer:  all  which 
are  the  effects  of  a  colder  invention,  that  interests  us  less  in  the  action  described : 
Homer  makes  us  hearers,  and  Virgil  leaves  us  readers. 

If,  in  the  next  place,  we  take  a  view  of  the  sentiments,  the  same  presiding 
faculty  is  eminent  in  the  sublimity  and  spirit  of  his  thoughts.  Longinus  has 
given  his  opinion,  that  it  was  in  this  part  Homer  principally  excelled.  What 
were  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  grandeur  and  excellence  of  his  sentiments 
in  general,  is,  that  they  have  so  remarkable  a  parity  with  those  of  the  Scrip- 
ture: Duport,  in  his  Gnomologia  Homerica,  has  collected  innumerable  instances 
of  this  sort.  And  it  is  with  justice  an  excellent  modern  writer  allows,  that 
if  Virgil  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar,  he  has  not  so 
many  that  are  sublime  and  noble ;  and  that  the  Roman  author  seldom  r  ses 
into  very  astonishing  sentiments,  where  he  is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad. 

If  we  observe  his  descriptions,  images,  and  similes,  we  shall  find  the  inven- 
tion still  predominant.  To  what  else  can  we  ascribe  that  vast  comprehension 
of  images  of  every  sort,  where  we  see  each  circumstance  of  art,  and  individual 
of  nature,  summoned  together  by  the  extent  and  fecundity  of  his  imagination ; 
to  which  all  things,  in  their  various  views,  presented  themselves  in  an  instant, 
and  had  their  impressions  taken  off  to  perfection,  at  a  heat?  Nay,  he  not 
only  gives  the  full  prospects  of  things,  but  several  unexpected  peculiarities  and 
■de-views,  unobserved  by  any  painter  but  Homer.  Nothing  is  so  surprising 
is  the  descriptions  of  his  battles,  which  take  up  no  less  than  half  the  Iliad, 
and  are  supplied  with  so  vast  a  variety  of  incidents,  that  no  one  bears  a  like- 
ness to  another ;  such  different  kinds  of  deaths,  that  no  two  heroes  are  wounded 
hi  the  same  manner ;  and  such  a  profusion  of  noble  ideas,  that  every  battle 
rises  above  the  last  in  greatness,  horror,  and  confusion.  It  is  certain  there  is 
not  near  that  number  of  images  and  descriptions  in  any  Epic  poet ;  though 
every  one  has  assisted  himself  with  a  great  quantity  out  of  him:  and  it  is 
evident  of  Virgil  especially,  that  he  has  scarce  any  comparisons  which  are  not 
drawn  from  his  master. 

If  we  descend  from  hence  to  the  expression,  we  see  the  bright  imagination 
of  Homer  shining  out  in  the  most  enlivened  forms  of  it.  f  We  acknowledge 
him  the  fathexof  poetical  diction — the  first  who  taught  that  language  of  the 
gods  to  men. /His  expression  is  like  the  colouring  of  some  great  masters, 
which  discovers  itself  to  be  laid  on  boldly,  and  executed  with  rapidity.     It  is 
indeed  the  strongest  and  most  glowing  imaginable/and  touched  with  the 
•greatest  spirit.     Aristotle  had  reason  to  say,  "  He  was  the  only  poet  who  had 
r  found  out  living  words ;  there  are  in  him  more  daring  figures  and  metaphors 
than  in  any  good  author  whatever.    An  arrow  is  impatient  to  be  on  the  wing,  a 
weapon  thirsts  to  drink  the  blood  of  an  enemy,  and  the  like.     Yet  his  expres- 
sion  is  never  too  big  for  the  sense,  but  justly  great  in  ptopoTtioxv  \o  \\»    \\.Sa 
the  wentiment  that  swells  and  fills  out  the  diction,  which  rises  ^ri\h  \\> «n.&fcf!B& 
Amtf  about  it:  for  in  the  same  degree  that  a  thought  is  wanaei,  Wl  ex^wssvo^ 


will  be  brighte 
like  glass  in  (hi 
greater  clearue 
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nore  strong,  this  will  become  mm 
ch  grows  to  a  greater  magnitude  o 
e  breath  within  ia  more  powerful 


To  throw  hia  language  more  out  of  prose,  Homer  seems  tc 
the  compound  epithets.  This  was  a  sort  of  composition  peeui 
poetry,  not  only  ns  it  he.iglurhd]   the  diction,  but  as  it  assisted 

to  thicken  the  images.  On  this  liist  consideration  I  cannot  but 
also  to  the  fruitful ueaa  of  his  invention  ;  since,  as  ha  has  maoEi 
ore  a  sort  of  supernumerary  pictures,  nf  ilic  persons  or  things  to 
joined.  We  see  the  motion  of  Hector's  plumes  in  the  epithet  i 
landscape  of  Mount  Neruus  in  that  of  ilnntlfvkXot,  and  bo  of 
particular  images  could  not  hove-  been  moisted  upon  90  long  as  t 
ia  a  description,  though  but  of  a  single  line,  without  diverting 
much  from  the  principal  action  or  figure.  As  a  metaphor  is  n  si 
of  these  epithets  is  a  short  description. 

Lastly,  it"  wc  consider  hia  versification,  we  shall  be  eenaible  w 
praise  ia  due  to  his  invention  in  that.  He  was  not  satisfied  wit 
as  he  found  it  settled  in  any  one  purl  of  Greece,  but  searchi 
different  dialects  with  this  particular  view,  to  beautify  nnd  perfec 
he  considered  these  as  they  had  a  greater  mixture  of  vowels  ar 
and  accordingly  employed  them  as  the  verse  required  either  a  gi 
neas  or  strength.     What  he  most  effected  was  the  Ionic,  which 

the  diphthongs  into  two  syllables,  so  as  to  make  the  words  op 
with  a  more  spreading  and  sonorous  fluency.  With  this  he  nun 
e,  the  broader  Doric,  and  the  feebler  Molic,  which  ol 
r  lakes  off  its  accent;  and  completed  this  variety  by 
letters  with  the  license  of  poetry.  Thus  his  measures,  instead  ol 
in  readiness  to  run  along  with  the  i 
rapture,  and  even  to  give  a  farther  representation  of  Ilia  nt 
ie  of  their  sounda  to  what  they  signified.  Out  of 
linn  derived  thnt  harmony,  which  mokes  us  confesa  he  hod  not  01 
head,  hut  the.  finest  ear  in  the  world.  Thia  ia  eo  great  a  truth, 
will  but  consult  the  tune  of  his  verses,  even  without  understands 
the  some  aon  of  diligence  os  wc  daily  see  practised  in  the  ct 
operas,  will  find  more  sweetness,  variety,  and  majesty  of  sound 
other  language  or  poetry.  The  benuty  of  hia  numbers  ia  ollowe  J  h; 
he  copied  but  fuintly  by  Virgil  himself,  ili-.iuuli  th.-y  nrc  so  just  to  as 
nature  of  the  Latin  tongue:  indeed,  the  Greek  has  some  advanlag 
tl  sound  of  its  words,  and  the  turn  and  cadence  of  its 
agree  with  the  genius  of  no  other  language.  Virgd  was  very  set 
and  used  the  BtnuNt  Jijjteiiec  in  w.iltiug  up  n  more  intractable 
whataoevCT  graces  it  waa  capable  of;  and,  in  parficular,  never  fa 
a  beautiful  agreement  with  ita  genae.  If 
v  frcuueutly  celebrated  01    ' 
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only  reason  is,  that  fewer  critics  have  understood  one  language  than  the  other. 
Dionysius,  of  Halicarnassus,  has  pointed  out  many  of  our  author's  beauties  in 
this  kind,  in  his  treatise  of  the  Composition  of  Words.  It  suffices  at  present 
to  observe  of  his  numbers,  that  they  flow  with  so  much  ease,  as  to  make  one 
imagine  Homer  had  no  other  care  than  to  transcribe  as  fast  as  the  Muses 
dictated :  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  force  and  inspiriting  vigour,  that 
they  awaken  and  raise  us  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  They  roll  along  as  a 
plentiful  river,  always  in  motion,  and  always  full ;  while  we  are  borne  away 
by  a  tide  of  verse,  the  most  rapid,  and  yet  the  most  smooth  imaginable. 

Thus,  on  whatever  side  we  contemplate  Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us 
is  his  invention.    It  is  that  which  forms  the  character  of  each  part  of  his 
work ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  made  his  fable  more  extensive  and 
copious  than  any  other,  his  manners  more  lively  and  strongly  marked,  his 
speeches  more  affecting  and  transported,  his  sentiments  more  warm  and 
sublime,  his  images  and  descriptions  more  full  and  animated,  his  expression 
more  raised  and  daring,  and  his  numbers  more  rapid  and  various.    I  hope,  in 
what  has  been  said  of  Virgil,  with  regard  to  any  of  these  heads,  I  have  no  way 
derogated  from  his  character.    Nothing  is  more  absurd  or  endless,  than  the 
/  common  method  of  comparing  eminent  writers  by  an  opposition  of  particular 
i  passages  in  them,  and  forming  a  judgment  from  thence  of  their  merit  upon 
the  whole.    We  ought  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  principal  character 
and  distinguishing  excellence  of  each:  it  is  in  that  we  are  to  consider  him,  and 
in  proportion  to  his  degree  in  that,  we  are  to  admire  him.    No  author  or  man 
t  ever  excelled  all  the  world  in  more  than  one  faculty ;  and  as  Homer  has  done 
f  this  in  invention,  Virgil  has  in  judgment.    Not  that  we  are  to  think  Homer 
wanted  judgment,  because  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more  eminent  degree ;  or  that 
Virgil  wanted  invention,  because  Homer  possessed  a  larger  share  of  it :  each 
of  these  great  authors  had  more  of  both  than  perhaps  any  man  besides,  and 
are  only  said  to  have  less  in  comparison  with  one  another.    Homer  was  the 
greater  genius,  Virgil  the  better  artist.    In  one,  we  most  admire  the  man ;  in 
the  other,  the  work:  Homer  hurries  and  transports  us  with  a  commanding 
impetuosity;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majesty:  Homer  scatters  with 
a  generous  profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  careful  magnificence :  Homer,  like 
the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  a  boundless  overflow ;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in 
its  banks,  with  a  gentle  and  constant  stream.    When  we  behold  their  battles, 
methinks  the  two  poets  resemble  the  heroes  they  celebrate:  Homer, boundless 
and  irresistible  as  Achilles,  bears  all  before  him,  and  shines  more  and  more 
as  the  tumult  increases:  Virgil,  calmly  daring  like  JEneas,  appears  undisturbed 
in  the  midst  of  the  action ;  disposes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with  tran- 
quillity.    And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines,  Homer  seems  like  his  own 
Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  shaking  Olympus,  scattering  the  lightnings,  and  firing  the 
heavens:  Virgil,  like  the  same  power  in  his  benevolence,  counselling  with  the 
gods,  laying  plans  for  empires,  and  regularly  ordering  his  whole  creation. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts  as  with  great  virtues,  they  naturally  border 
on  some  imperfection ;  and  it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  exactly  where  the  virtue 
ends,  or  the  fault  begins.    Ab  prudence  may  sometimes  sink  Xo  &u^\c\QTvt«n 
may  a  great  judgment  decline  to  coldness;  and  as  magnanimity  ma^  tvndl^ 


H 


s 
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to  prolusion  or  extravagance,  so  may  n  great  invention  to  I 
wildness.  If  we  look  upon  Homer  in  this  view,  we  shall  pcrc 
objections  against  him  to  proowd  from  bo  noble  a  cause  as 
this  (acuity. 

Among  these  we  may  reckon  BOme  of  his  Marvellous  Ficlior 

ism  has  been  spent,  as  surpassing  oil  the  bounds 

Perhaps  it  may  be  with  great  and  superior  souls  as  with  gigantic 

^rting  themselves  with  unusual  strength,  exceed  whnt  is  comi 
the  due  proportion  of  pans,  to  become  miracles  in  the  whole  ] 
old  heroes  of  thai  make,  commit  something  near  extravaga 
series  of  giorious  and  inimitable  performances.  Thus  Homer  lie 
horses,  and  Virgil  liis  myrtles  distilling  blood,  where  the  latli 
much  as  contrived  the  easy  intervention  of  a  Deity  to  save  the 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  vast  invention,  that  his  similes  have 
too  exuberant  and  full  of  circumstances.  The  force  of  this  fac 
nothing  more  than  in  its  inability  to  confine  itself  to  that  single 
upon  which  the  comparison  i-  grounded  ;  it  runs  out  into  emb 
additional  images,  wliioh,  however,  are  so  managed  as  not  to  t 
main  one.  Ills  similes  are  like  pictures,  where  the  principal  fi 
only  its  proportion  given  agreeably  to  the  original,  but  Is  nlso 
occasional  ornaments  and  prospects.  The  saute  will  account  !i 
of  heaping  a  number  of  comparisons  together  in  one  breath,  wl 
suggested  to  bin  at  once  so  many  various  and  correspondent  i 
reader  will  easily  extend  ibis  observation  to  more  objections  of  tl 

If  there  are  others  which  seem  rather  to  charge  him  with 
narrowness  of  genius,  than  an  excess  of  it,  those  seeming  dc 
found  upon  examination  to  proceed  wholly  from  the  nature. of 
lived  in.  Such  arc  his  grosser  representations  of  the  gods,  and  til 
imperfect  manners  of  bis  heroes.  But  I  must  here  speak  a  word 
as  it  is  a  point  generally  carried  iulo  extremes,  both  by  the  c. 
defenders  of  Homer.  It  must  he  a  strange  partiality  to  nntiipiily, 
Madame  Dacier, "  that  those  times  and  manners  arc  so  much  the 
lent,  ns  they  are  more  contrary  to  ours.""  Who  can  be  so  prejui 
favour  as  to  magnify  the  felicity  of  those  ages,  when  a  spirit  of 
cruelty,  joined  with  the  practice  of  rapine  and  robbery,  reigned 
world;  when  no  mercy  was  shown,  but  for  the  sake  of  lucre 

greatest   jirinrea  wnre  put  to  the  sword,  irnljlifi,  wiw.  HI.H    ,1^ 

slaves  and  concubines  1  On  tile  other  side,  I  would  not  be  so  deli 
modern  critics,  who"nre  checked  at  the  servile  ollices  and  mean  c 
in  which  we  sometimes  see  the  heroes  of  Homer  engaged.  There 
in  taking  a  view  of  that  simplicity,  in  opposition  to  the  luxury  ol 
ages;  in  beholding  monarch-  irltlwul  '!,■ 

anil  princesses  drawing  water  from  the  springs.  When  we  read 
ought  to  reflect  that  we  are  rending  the  most  ancient  author  in  i 
worMi  and  those  who  consider  him  in  this  light,  will  double  theii 

•  Preface  to  h«r  llomer.  ^^A 
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the  perusal  of  him.  I  Let  them  thinly  they  are  growing  acquainted  with  nations 
and  people  that  ar&oow  no  more ;  that  they  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand 
years  back  into  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  entertaining  themselves  with  a  clear 
and  surprising  vision  of  things  no  where  else  to  be  found,  the  only  traejnirjm;  ^' 
of  that  ancient  world,  j  By  this  means  alone,  their  greatest  obstacles  will 
vanish ;  and  what  usually  creates  their  dislike,  will  become  a  satisfaction. 

This  consideration  may  further  serve  to  answer  for  the  constant  use  of  the 
same  epithets  to  his  gods  and  heroes,  such  as  the  far-darting  Phoebus,  the  blue- 
eyed  Pallas,  the  swift-footed  Achilles,  &c,  which  some  have  censured  as 
impertinent  and  tediously  repeated.  Those  of  the  gods  depended  upon  the 
powers  and  offices  then  believed  to  belong  to  them,  and  had  contracted  a 
weight  and  veneration  from  the  rites  and  solemn  devotions  in  which  they 
were  used:  they  were  a  sort  of  attributes  with  which  it  was  a  matter  of 
religion  to  salute  them  on  all  occasions,  and  which  it  was  an  irreverence  to 
omit.  As  for  the  epithets  of  great  men,  Mons.  Boileau  is  of  opinion,  that 
they  were  in  the  nature  of  surnames,  and  repeated  as  such ;  for  the  Greeks, 
having  no  names  derived  from  their  fathers,  were  obliged  to  add  some  other 
distinction  of  each  person ;  either  naming  his  parents  expressly,  or  his  place 
of  birth,  profession,  or  the  like :  as  Alexander  the  son  of  Philip,  Herodotus  of 
Hakcarnassus,  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  &c.  Homer,  therefore,  complying  with 
the  custom  of  his  country,  used  such  distinctive  additions  as  better  agreed 
with  poetry.  And,  indeed,  we  have  something  parallel  to  these  in  modern 
times,  such  as  the  names  of  Harold  Harefoot,  Edmund  Ironside,  Edward 
Longshanks,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  &c.  If  yet  this  be  thought  to  account 
better  for  the  propriety  than  for  the  repetition,  I  shall  add  a  farther  conjecture. 
Hesiod,  dividing  the  world  into  its  different  ages,  has  placed  a  fourth  age 
between  the  brazen  and  the  iron  one,  of  "  Heroes  distinct  from  other  men ;  a 
divine  race,  who  fought  at  Thebes  and  Troy,  are  called  demi-gods,  and  live 
by  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed."*  Now,  among  the  divine 
honoura  which  were  paid  them,  they  might  have  this  also  in  common  with  the 
gods,  not  to  be  mentioned  without  the  solemnity  of  an  epithet,  and  such  as 
might  be  acceptable  to  them  by  its  celebrating  their  families,  actions,  or  qualities. 

What  other  cavils  have  been  raised  against  Homer,  are  such  as  hardly 
deserve  a  reply,  but  will  yet  be  taken  notice  of  as  they  occur  in  the  course  of 
the  work.  Many  have  been  occasioned  by  an  injudicious  endeavour  to  exalt 
Virgil ;  which  is  much  the  same  as  if  one  should  think  to  raise  the  superstructure 
by  undermining  the  foundation :  one  would  imagine,  by  the  whole  course  of 
their  parallels,  that  these  critics  never  so  much  as  heard  of  Homer's  having 
written  first ;  a  consideration  which,  whoever  compares  these  two  poets,  ought 
to  have  always  in  his  eye.  Some  accuse  him  for  the  same  things  which  they 
overlook  or  praise  in  the  other;  as  when  they  prefer  the  fable  and  moral  of 
the  JEneis  to  those  of  the  Iliad,  for  the  same  reasons  which  might  set  the 
Odysses  above  the  MneiBi  as  that  the  hero  is  a  wiser  man ;  and  the  action  of 
the  one  more  beneficial  to  his  country  than  that  of  the  other:  or  else  they 
blame  him  for  not  doing  what  he  never  designed ;  as  because  AcfaSXe*  \&  tkA. 


f  Hesiod.  Ub.  i.  ver.  155,  &c. 
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u  good  and  perfect  a  prince  ns  Apneas,  when  lb;  very  n 
required  n  contrary  character:  it  is  ihua  that  Rapin  judges  in 
of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Others  select  those  particul a r  passages  < 
■re  not  so  laboured  as  some  that  Virgil  drew  out  of  them  ;  t 
management  of  Scnliger  in  his  Poetics.  Others  quarrel  with 
fur  low  and  mean  expressions,  sometimes  through  a  false  dclii 
ment,  oflener  from  an  igtiorfiuee  i.t  llie  grates  of  the  original ;  n 
iu  [In-  nwkwnrJiittfcn  of  their  own  irr.ri-lniium:  this  ia  the  cor 
in  his  Turn  I  le  Is.  Lastly,  there  arc  others,  w  ho,  pretending  to  a  f: 
distinguish  between  the  personal  merit  of  Homer  and  that  o 
when  they  come  to  assign  the  causes  of  the  great  reputatio 
they  found  it  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  times  and  the  prejndii 
followed;  and  in  pursuance  ul  ibis  principle,  they  moke  those 
OS  the  contention  of  tiif.1  citit  s,  ike-..,  1"  lie  tin:-  causes  of  bis  tin 
in  reality  the  consequences,  of  hia  merit.  The  same  might  as 
Virgil  or  any  great  author,  whow.-  general  character  will  infall 
casual  additions  to  their  repniation.  This  is  the  method  i 
Moltc;  who  yet  '■■  tvfeole,  ihut  in  whatever  i 

lived,  he  must  have  been  the  greatest  poet  of  his  nation,  and  : 
raid  in  this  sense  to  be  the  master  even  of  [hope  who  surpassei 
In  all  these  objections  we  Bee  nothing  that  contradicts  his  till 
of  the  chief  invention  ;  oml  as  lung  ns  ihis,  winch  is  indeed  th 
.1'  ,.... 

to  them.  A  cooler  judgment  may  commit  fewer  faults,  and.  be 
in  the  eyes  of  one  sort  of  critics:  but  that  warmth  of  fancy 
loudest  and  most  universal  applauses,  which  holds  the  heart  of 
the  strongest  enchantment.  Homer  not  only  appears  the  inve 
but  eicels  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in  this,  that  he  has  sw 
honour  of  those  who  succeeds!  him.  What  he  has  done  admiln 
it  only  left  room  for  contraction  or  regulation.  He  showed  all 
mncy  at  once ;  and  if  he  has  failed  in  some  of  his  flights,  it  vi- 
be attempted  every  thing.  A  work  of  this  kind  seems  like 
which  rises  from  the  most  vigorous  seed,  is  improved  with  indi 
■ml  produces  the  finest  frail :  nature  and  art  conspire  to  raise  it 
profit  join  to  make  it  valuable :  and  they  who  find  the  justest  fn 
■aid,  that  n  few  bronchus,  which  run  luxurinnt  through  a  rich 
might  be  lopped  into  form  to  give  it  a  more  regular  appearance 
Having  now  spoken  of  the  beauties  and  defects  of  the  origi 
to  treat  of  the  translation,  with  the  same  view  to  the  chief  cltort 
for  ns  that  iu  seen  in  the  main  parts  of  ihe  poem,  such  os  the  I 
and  sentiments,  no  translator  can  prejudice  it  but  by  wilful  omis 
tractions.  As  it  nlso  breaks  out  in  every  particular  image,  di 
simile  ;  whoever  lessens  or  too  much  softens  those,  lakes  off  Fr 
character.  It  is  the  first  grand  duty  of  an  interpreter,  to  give  hi 
tin!  nnmaimed;  and  for  the  rest,  the  diction  and  versificatioi 
ptvpec  province,  since  these  must  be  bis  own  -,  but  the  others  h 
,  lie  finds  them.  ^^k 
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\i4um\il  i\ir>n    \»n  niimlilvrril  whni  timlliriilN  tuny  hfliinl  witim  ri|nlvnlnni  In 

iwi  Imigunt^f     |ni      llit<     trtnrm  nl   lliren  in    tin'  I i|f(*k .       It    Id  rrilnili    im  lilrtnl 

iT«iit\ntiiiii  •■im     Im-     |iib1  In  mi  i'ftrr||i-ul  firijfiiinl   in  n  mijinlitr  |tiii(rnn|rr .    ImiI  il 

HiEtrni  mialiik**   !•»  li«in||lii«*a  An  iiiMtiy  linvr  ilmu-,  thnf  n  infcli  prim  pit  mini'  inn 

Hukr  turn  111U     ImI     llli«    |£rimnl   ilp|rr|  •    which  \*  no  li>W  hi  ilniiigfW  In  limr  1 1  in 

■put  nl  mi  mii'lfill.  li  y  flr-yintlng  Inln  the  iiinilrfii  liiiitifirf*  til   rftplt-aainii.      Il 

iIm-ip  lir  (Mini*- 1 iincn    n    fliiikiiffNi  thrf-"   I"  filli'ii   n   llfflil   In   Miilii|iiiiy,  wlm-li 

ntiiliinti  lirtti'i    |i|f«r>i  vi'a    limn  rt  yrtuhm  nIhhiM   lllnril       I  ktmw  nn  liln-Hii-«j 

iinr  inijrUl  In  tnU**.  I  »■  1 1    llnwr  wllirll  fiir  tirrrmnnty  fur  Litingluiupg  UlC.  Ppi'M  ."I 

ii»  uiilmiiiiI.  mill    »ii|ipm  him  till*  jjucUl'ftl  ply|^  n|  lit"  Iritnuliilinii:   nml  I  will 

TM1I11M-   In   any,  |)i»'|f    linv   itul    lii'i'ii  mi  if  ft    iiipm    minlril  In  1'iiiinr    linn  a    |iy 

■  "mli",  1I11M    iiilliri'MH'r    In  llif  li'lli'r,  llinti   Iniv   Imtii  ililinli-il   In  nina  |iy  n 

iliiuirtnl  ntul    iiianlriil    li»»pr  «il  inlalii^r  nml   Impim/nig   iIm-'h  uiilliiii,      Il  in  mil 

«J<i  In-  ilmililril   llifil    I f !•"   lif  nl    ill'*  |HH  ill  in  wlml  II   lifilialfilm  nhmilil  pllmiptllly 

I'jrtinl,  na  il  U   mnnl    lili»*  In  i-iplir  in   hia  iinimif/in'J     linwi  vm.  il  In  lilu  piiI'tI 

*ay  In  lir   fuiilf  ill    Willi   I  if  I'*''!  vliifi   tliln  In  lila  ntnincl   in   llw   wlmli',  willmul 

nnlrnviiiiifiH    I'*  lfn  IH"»"  limn   Ic  fiinh   hia  milliuf  la,  in  liny  pfiitiriilnt    plnrn 

|l  ii  n  |f|i-fil    arfrrl    in  willing  In  Ittinw  wh'-ti    In   In-    plnin,  fiml  whin   pinliriil 

•ml  fiyiiffilivi'  ;    nml    II    l«   wlml    llnin'T   will    li'fii'li   hi,  II    w   will    Iff  it    Inllnw 

lumli-qlly   in   )iia    fiinlatrpa        WIh'M'    I  ill  illrlimi    la  linlJ  ntul    Infly,  lr(   n<*  iniar 

•nira  na  lii^rli  na   w»'   rnu,  linl  wlii'ir  his  In  n]niu  (itul   liUJIlLllri.  w  mif/lil    nut 

In  Im- ilrlftri  il    ffimi    Imiliiliiij/  liim   dy  llii'  I'riii    i  if"  irif  111 1  hiff   ill'1  rrnatitr  nl    11 

iii'ii'  Kii:rli>*li   itilii*         Nnlliitifr   llml    ln'|nn{fa  In    llmm-i    r.rt  ma   In   liny    Imtii 

liinir  1  ifiiiiiiniily    lllialnliril   lllfltl   till'    |Hal   pitrll  n(    lliu  qlylr       Willi'    n|    Ilia  Ilium 

hlniq    lit!  \  llljr     C\Vi  II'  'I     illlll     (liqlillll     III     II     |ll'illl|     I  llllhil'  III''-     ill      ill1'     eulilimr  , 

mln  i-i  mull  inln  llntm  ■•■*  in  n  rn|i|  uml  t iinm una  ii'ilnm  ii|  1  implii  il y  1Y1-  I linilm 
Idfi  lip  w  i|  1  ||i  n  nl  fiilluwn-i  nl  llnfii'  i,  finini'  rwi  nliiipr  nml  nl  1 11  iiiiii//  tillM 
linn  (■  y  vml'  nl  I'lipn  ntul  limiinl-t,  tin'  I'llnill  rij'ii.i  nl  f  11  l-t*"  HI' III'  ,  nlln  m 
einvily  mi'l  urivil*  |y  1  |«i  plll|f  III  lil-l  1 1 flili .  wllll«"  ill*  |mh  I  liiliim  II  |J  nil  llir  Iihim 
|ii-.f  1 1 1I111  •  with  mi  nniilli  i-li-il  iiihI  ' ' |i m I    um|i'nly  In  lull-  llirin.      How  v  1 ,  «il 

'l|r  ' -.mi   1    ■  f  |f  im  :■,   Hill"   •  (illlll   aiiiini  I    piililnil    II'  ll/y    lllllll    lllj'.iilily'     Nil  llllllinf    HI 

tn  Im    1  iivm 'I    l">    mil  li   I'liiimn  ii'luti'iiM   no   Im-    1 1  ■  f  1  y  (Niiii    liy  llml    i  liunn-1'i  nl 

B'>l'.  -.'.Iiuil     Ilia   Im'IhIi  lllll-.l    llfM'i-    I  nl/'' ill'' I    In  lull   i  llllpllilly,   flll'l    llw    l«»:l    nl 

(In   ivMihi  will  •  "II    'IiiIIii'-m       'I'll'  1  •    i  j  11  fM  in  1  lul  mnl    ili-rmlif  <l   Kiiuplii  iiy.  11  1 

«•  II  rid  ii   liiilil   flll'l   riinlnl  iinr,  wlii<  Il  illfl-  I    na  linn  li   limn  1  mil  nllli  l    fin  ill'    nil 
^     n|  11  |ilrim    1111111    liiiili    llml  nl    11  I'lnv  11  ,    ll   1".  nil'*    llinif/    In  In-    liii'ii<-il    lip,  mnl 
uii'iilii  1   mmI   In  In*  ilf  na>  i|  11 1  nil        ij.implii  ily  in  lie  lie  mi   li'lwi'li  im:I<  iilnlimi 
n.'nl  i|Kl|>  ily 

'II111    pun-    nml    linlili'    aitnplii  ily  ii    1111  wli'M'    in    nin  h    pi-i  d  1  linfi    nn    in    I  In 
1      :'.  ii|ilnii    nml    mil    iiiillim        (In''    If  111  y  11II11111.  Willi    nil    |i  i'pi  1  I    In    ill''    in-pii'il 
«  iiiiiii?.t.  llml    III'     ill  villi"    i'lpuil    inmli     iiri-    i.|    nn    nlln  1    wmiln    I'"'   wlml    win 
lu'i  lliinlili    uml  i  iiiiiiiihii    In  fii'M   ill   llml    linn1,  nii<|    111  llml    pnil  nl    llw    wml'l, 
mi  I  lit  I  (iiiiii  1    in  fli*    imllim    iii-uiic-l   In  tlin-i'  ,  \\\a   n\\\f   liiMf*!  '•!    1  iiiiilti     |h  hi   n 
!rniiiii    m  fi  iiiMmnr  In  1 1  ■  *  -  mn  i«  il  ImnUn  limn  lli«it  nl    liny  nllu-t   wiid  t        Tlila 
inn  nli  nitimi.  ln(M  l||i  1  with  wlml   1 1  -•  1  In  1  n  nlifiiyiil  'ii    ill'*  \millV  '^    *'M^^1"   '>'• 
li-  ■  llmUs'li'*',  tnny.  m*  think  1,  hnlnir  it   Itiiti  .fnlm    nn  til"*  imi"  \uuiA  \«i  V'.^v   ^^^ 
m.x.,,.1  »l    'h»H    //',!* nil  phnii.:  mnl    mnim*\-\    nl     1  inn  i-.ii.iui.    «i\\\«\\  Wn^ 


Ittsined   a  veneration,  even  in  our  toiiHnnge.  frx-mi    lu.iuj  u 

Testament ;  as,  on  the  other,  to  avoid  those  which  have  been 

Lin-  Divinity,  ami  in  a  manner  consigned  lo  mystery  and  rejig 

For  a  farther  preservation  of  this  air  of  simplicity,  a  panic 

the  taken  to  express  with  ali  plainness  those  moral  sentences 
speeches  which  are  so  numerous  in  this  poet.  Thcv  Ji'ivu  MDDB 
and  ns  I  may  say  oracular,  in  lhat  unadorned  gravity  and  short 
Ihey  are  delivered:  a  grace  which  would  be  utterly  lost  b 
to  give  them  what  we  call  a  more  ingenious,  thai  b,  a  mo 
in  ihe  paraphrase. 

Perhaps  the  mixture  of  some  Guuunuu  and  old  words,  aftei 
Milton,  if  done  without  too  much  affectation,  might  not  have  i 
version  of  this  particular  work,  which,  most  of  any  other,  see 
venerable  antique  cast.  But  certainly  the  use  of  modern  ler 
government,  such  as  plateau,  cainpaifin.  junta,  or  the  like,  ink 
Ms  translators  have  fiilleu,  cannot  be  allowable  ;  those  only  ex 
which  ii  is  impossible  to  treat  the  suhject  in  any  living  languei 

There  are  two  («■•■.■  n  I  miiK.  in  Humer's  lik'tion  wliich  are  a  a 
moles,  by  which  every  common  eye  distinguishes  him  at  first  si 
are  not  his  greatest  admirers  look  upon  [hem  as  defects,  and 
seemed  pleased  wilh  them  as  beauties.  Ispeuk  of  Ids  compoui 
of  hist  repetitions.  Many  of  the  former  cannot  be  done  litem 
without  destroying  the  purity  of  our  language.  I  believe  i 
retained  as  slide  easily  of  themselves  into  an  English  com. 
violence  10  the  ear  or  to  the  received  rules  of  composition;  a 
which  hove  received  a  sanction  from  the  authority  of  our  best 
become  familiar  through  their  use  of  them ;  such  ns  tho  cloud-ci 
&c.  As  for  the  rest,  whenever  any  can  be.  as  fully  tod  Hgnmc 
in  a  single  word  as  in  a  compound  one,  the  course  to  be  taken 

Some  lhat  cannot  be  so  turned  as  to  preserve  their  full  iniagr 
words,  mny  have  justice  done  them  by  circumlocution  aa  the 

»fMat  to  n  mountain,  would  appear  little  or  ridiculous  Iran 
"  leaf- shaking,"  but  affords  a  majestic  lde>  in  the  periphrasi 
mejuutain  shakes  liis  waving  woods."     Others,  that  admit  of  dill 
lions,  may  receive  an  advantage  by  a  judicious  variation  act 
...  i  .-in-  on  which  they  are  introduced.  '  For  example,  the  epi 
I        ltnti\nt,  or"  fur-shooting,"  b  capable  of  IffB explications ;  one  hi 
to  the  dans  and  how,  the  ensigns  of  iluii  ir- ,. i  :  die  other  allegoric 
•'   'to  the  rays  of  the  sun:  then-forr,  in  such  jilnces,  where  Apollo  is 
a  god  in  person,  I  would  use  the  former  interpretation  ;  and  wl 
.  ,  of  the  sun  are  described,  I  would  make  choice  of  the  latter.     U 
1  i  it  will  be  necessary  lo  avoid  thai  perpetual  repetition  of  the 
which  we  find  in  Homer;  and  which,  though  it  might  bcaceniuni 
been  already  ehown)  to  the  ear  of  those  times,  is  by  no  men 
but  one  may  wait  for  opportunities  of  phemg  them,  where   i 
ailih'ih'iinl  brwtty  from   the  occasions  on  which  they  are  emp! 
doing  this  properly,  a  translator  may  al  once  »Wi»  \u»  tonus-j  uii 
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Aifcir  tliiiiiri*n  r«*p«* lllliMin,  w  tuny  iliviilf-  lliriu  utUi  ilnm  mii-Im;  of  wlt'iln 

miulimui  mill  Kpr-t-i* I ir-fd,    lit    eniijlr   dniif'-limd,  rtml   nl   mm    Vrjnn   m   lif-niinl It'll. 

1  kii|ir  it  la  mil   liii|itiatol1»|r   In  litivr  imiii|i  ii    tr^nifl   In   llirnf,  lid   ||i>iflir|    In   ln«n 

■nkiHiWiitt  lilitlk    til     ill"   ftllthui    nil    111"    nil*'    IiiiikI,  nut    In   <ij|(*|nl   1 1  in  inulrr 

IwiUluiUnii  llm  citlmi  .        'I'll"   I'prllllmi   In  iml   uiifjlfirrlul    In    llumn   nprrrlirn 

VoW  llm  ill|fiiUy   u|    ill"  fapnnkT  mulr-ld  11   H   Mill   nl   liinnlriii'ii    In   nllri    laid 

Wiiroa;   MM   til    ilia    tut- nan  ({fa    finiii   guild  In   limn,   nr   limn    lilfjlmr   pnwid   In 

InVllnfd  ill  llin  ru||«?r<|  ll*  n|  hlnlr,nr  wliriH  llm  l'f<|r|umilnl  n|'  rnlljjintl  nrrllld  lit 

irqmm  H,  tu  tlir.  wilninn  luiitu  nl  pmymd,  nail  id,  nr  llm  Ilk"-      In  nllirr  rnni*d(  I 

Mii-tr,  llm  lirnl    mln   In,  In  lir  jpllilnl    |»y  |||n    lirftlimna,   nr    llldlftllfn,   III    wlllf'll 

llir  rr|ir|iliiiiia  mr  plnrril  111  llir  nilj/ltihl.    wlmn  tln*y  fiillnW  Inn  I'limr,  nnr  nifty 

mrlhr  ripiranlnu  j    Iml    IL   Id  n   fjimalinli   wlirllni    n    piuli-aftril    lliilialiilni    |x< 

MIuihUm-iI  In  mull  ttny  -    ll    limy  Im  Inllmia,  llm  millim  Id  In  nnnwr  Im  II. 

tl  "illy  irinhiltn  In  nprnk  1*1  ill"  Vrinilmflllnil.  Ilnllli'l  (lid  llftd  linn  ruilil;  Id 
|N-r|N-li!ttlly  applying  llin  miiiijiI  in  llin  far  arm,  nw\  vniylitfj  II  nil  ryi-iy  ii'W 
■ulijrrl  Thin  la  linlrnl  mm  n|  llm  lunat  n«f|tilalln  |><-itutli'a  nl  pnr-liy,  uml 
■llaiunliln  liy  vriy  |i*W  !  I  klinW  niily  nl  Minimi  mnlnrnl  |m  U  III  lie  lin'ik, 
■liil  Viigil  ill  Itfillu.  I  nui  nc'tiBlliln  11  Id  wlilil  limy  nmur-lliiirii  lni|i|n-||  liy  rlimirr, 
ftlirii  n  Willi* I  In  Will  III.  uml  fully  piinauaai-il  nl  liin  lmii|fi-  Imvvryi'l,  11  limy  l»" 
rrfeaniinlily  tirlirvml  lliry  ilrnlgn«il  lliidt  In  wlinan  vi'lan  11  an  imiinlrally  nppi m,i 
In  ■  Miprilnt  fjrgirn  In  nil  nllirid.  I'Vw  |i-iii|i'|b  l«HVn  ill'*  nil  In  lir-  jtnl^r'-m  nl 
II,  Iml  llumn  wlm  lihynt  Will  ttrn  I  lihVfl  niiilrnviiMfnl  uL  llild  lii-imly. 

ITpmi  llm  wlmli*.  I  Hindi  mil  lead  tiiymll   ulli<ily  liirnpiilili'  n|  ilnni}/  junlnr  (n 
llniii'-i        I  ntli'iiijil  liliu  in  nn  nllmi  Impn   Iml    I Iki I    wlih-li   nui-   imiy  i  til«-i  tniti 
wliliniif  titm  Ii  vnnlly.  nl   f£tvlii{/  n  iinur-  Inli'inUr  ropy  n|'  dim  limn  uuy  i-nluu 
Imnelatinii  In  ynw  tins  yt-l  ilnnr        VVi*  lniv"  niily  llinw  n|   ( miipiiiiiii,  IIuIiIhm,     « 
■  rul  I  ^.iliiy         <  'liiiplinili  lilld  lllluit  llir  iiilviillliijii'  nl  mi  1 1 1 1 1 ■  |f-n -ii 1 1 ri I ih ■  !■  lifrlli  nl 
Vi  irr.  iifilwillmlilinllllp;    Wlll'll,  lln"|i*   inmillir    liny   Juiiii|iI||I|3«-    liliiM'    Inn.-ii-    riinl 
inmliliiif/  limn  Inn         1  If  linn  ||i'i|iii|il   iulr i|>filnl iiuin  nl    Inlll   nl  r.l*    lili' ■«,  n ml    I 
K  nn  liili'l   imr   in    ill*'   lliillrriilli  lnmli  nl    llir  ( lilyniii-y,  yr|     .'II'-!,  VvIhji-    ||i-    linn 
>|imi  Iwi  illy    viwn  nnl  nl    Iwi        ll<    M  nllrii  im-iliiKi  li    ill    f.n    Imlil    il    liiuiilHl, 
llnl  mir    lilli'lll    lllllill    ll''  ll'  Vlillfil   nil   |HI  I  |ii  ia<  - 1  ll    Im     ilnl   iml    in  nllii  I    |ilm  r:>   nl 
In'  iinli.1   niRinl   rn   IlllM'll  llJHili   vi'llml   hllli:i         J I « '   HJijM  iim   hillMV    liml  il   ;il|MM'f 
nlli  i  luliiiii    ul    r«luii  llin/    lif-w    lilMiiniif'.i    mil    nl    Iim    niillmi,    ii  i^.f  n  u  i  nil    im    In 
|>|iiiiiiM-,  in   Ina  lliyiiniiif  Jili'lini',  M  | mi- m  n|    l||i    iuycili-||i-n  In-    lirnl    |i  v««nl»  '1    HI 
Ilium  i        llll'l    |H  lllil|"i  ll''  f'llil'iivniliril   In  r^t  I  ri  111   llir  iilivimiq  di'UMi    In    llil-i    uml 
llin  r  i|i|irctIhII   ta   llivnlvril   In  lucliilli,  ll    lilllll     Im    wlm  ll    III-    Wiin    |i  mm  It  ulilr    III 
In-  >ii  luliiiii   vviiliiiK",  »in  hi  ill'-  hiiiriily  nl    Huini/  il'  Amlminv,  •*  i         In  n  wmil, 
llu  iiiiliui-  nl    lli»"  ni'iii  i mi y  iirrmiiil  Im  liin  wlmli-  |k-i fm uiiihii-  p   Im  Im   nj ijm-ii t  i, 
Imimi    Iii-j    Jiirlni  i-    llinl     li'llliilK-i,  In    luiv     In  I'll    n|     lui    ul  |n|fiilil     lillli,    uml     fill 
i-iil||ii^iiii!l    ill  pmliy         llianwii  Imhi.-.I   n|    Im Vlliir  Illnuli' <l  hull    I li«"    lliml    in    l»^n 
Iiuin  liliri-ii   wi-i-Iii*.  nlmwa  Milli    wlml    ii*  i.-lifMin  •     Inci    vi  immi    wmi   |hi  Im  mh  il 
I'iwI  liml    wlm  Ii  1b  In    In*    iillnvvi  il    liilil,    liml    wlm  Ii    V'iy  mm  ll    «  mill  ilmh  ■!    In 
run  l   lu.i  ill  Ii  i  In,  inn  ilnnin/  In  I  y  fpnil   liml  iiiniiinli  n  lici  tluh:l'il  mil.  u  Im  Ii  in 
mini  l|iiii|'  Ilk'*    wlml   "in'    inifilil   lliiiiinii'     llmini    lilimn  II    v\nii|il    Imvi     wiill'il 
In  Ji#> /■  >//•  #///•/'■'/  ul  yi'Mit  at  tli.-u  n  In, a 
HuMmm  hum  alvrn  u*  a  nunti  /*;,/»//«.  I  ii,n  (||    i|,r  WUbi    \\\  y.i  ■iu^u\  ,  \iw\  V»\ 

II 


culan  and  circumstances,  lie  continually  lops  them,  and  often  omits 
Ufor  ^hcing   «e,»l   a  close   translation,  I  doubt 

y  hove  been  led  into  Out  error  by  the  shortness  of  it,  which  proceed. 

From  his  following  the  origins!  line  by  line,  bat  from  the  contractions  ■> 

mentioned.     He  someiiu.en  omits  whole  similes  mid  sentences,  and  * 

.i,„l  !l„ ■„    .nil!,-  of  mistake*,  into  which  no  writer  of  his  learning  could  I 

..,,k;h  carelessness.     His  poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilhy's,  is  loo  ... 

It  k  1  gMttl  loss  10  the  poetie.il  world  that  Mr.  Drydefl  Ji<i  not  live  to  trt 
l.te  the  Iliad.  He  bos  left  us  only  the  first  book,  tmT a  small  port  ol  the  su 
10  wh.eh  if  be  has,  in  some  places,  not  truly  interpreted  the  sense,  or  preset 
ought  to  be  escnsed  on  account  of  the  haste  he  was  ol-!., 
seems  to  haye  had  too  much  regard  to  Chapman,  *r) 
words  he  sometimes  copies;  audTrSS^steP/'y  f",lowed  him  in  P"*0^  wh 
vanders  from  the  original.  HoweveT^h>^n^''e,1  ,he . Whole  m 
I  woidd  hnve  no  more  attempted  Homer  after  him  IhaTHJigJ^"  g'iri 
whom,  notwiihstno.ding  some  hiunnn  emiis,>ifl  the  most  noblenTnr  -Jjj^, 
translation  I  know  in  any  language.  But  the  fole  of  great  geniuses  is  li. 
lhat  of  great  ministi'rs ;  [inm^li  tliey  are  confessedly  the  first  in  the  commo 
wealth  ol'  tetters,  Liny  must  be  envied  and  calumniated,  only  fir  being  *t  ll 
head  of  it. 

That  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of  nny  one  who  (rani 
lales  Homer,  is  above  .ill  things  to  keep  alive  that  spirit  and  lire  wht<-h  mnlsi 
"lib  chief  character;  in  particular  places,  where  the  sense  can  bear  any  doubt,  t 
follow  the  strongest  and  most  poeticnl,  as  moat  agreeing  with  tlint  character 
to  copy  him  in  all  the  variations  of  his  style,  and  the  dillcrent  modulations  o 
His  numbers ;  to  preserve,  in  the  more  active  or  descriptive  ports,  a  wamitl 
and  elevation;  in  the  more  sedate  or  narrative,  a  plainness  and  solemnity;  it 
the  speeches,  a  fullness  and  perspicuity;  in  the  sentences,  a  shortness  nnd 
gravity:  not  to  neglect  even  the  little  figures  and  rums  on  the  words,  DM 
very  cast  of  the  periods ;  neither  to  omit  nor  confound  any  rites 
Or  customs  of  antiquity:  perhaps  too  lie  ought  to  include  the  whole  in  n  shorier 
compass  than  has  been  hitherto  done  by  any  translator,  who  has  tolerably 
preserved  either  the  sense  or  poetry.  What  I  would  farther  recommend  to 
i,  is  lo  study  his  jiuiUnr  ruiluT  fima  his  own  lest,  than  from  any  coimnent- 
ories,  how  learned  soever,  or  whatever  figure  they  may  make  in  the  esthna- 
if  the  world;  to  consider  him  aueiuiv-'iy  in  cempariaon  with  Virgil  above 
all  the  ancients,  and  with  Milton  obove  all  the  modems.  Next  these,  the 
Ai.libi-liup  ill"  C.'iiufiniy'.-  'I'i.I'  runr.-hin  muy  give  him  ill'  truest  idea  of  the 
"  our  author,  and  Bossu'e  odmirabh'  treatise  of  the  Epic  Foem. 
Ac  jusi.H  luiiion  of  his  design  and  conduct.  But.  after  all,  with  whatever 
judgment  and  study  a  man  may  proceed,  or  with  whatever  happiness  he  may 
perform  such  a  work,  he  must  liope  to  pk-n^e  hut  a  few  .  those  only  who  have  nt 
once  a  taste  of  poetry,  and  competent  learning.  For  to  satisfy  st 
either,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  this  mdernldttg  :  since  men  modern  W 
Jiie  nniliint;  (hat  is  not  modem,  and  a  pedant  nothing  tluuis 
What  J  have  done  is  submitted  to  the  public,  truui  w\\ob«  osfvoiooi  Y 
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PRBFAOU,  xil 

mi*  Itm  j  tfaotfh  I  Aw  no  JudfN  to  Mttfa  it  ow  b«ot  pool*,  wbo  m 
imMo  of  tho  wifaht  of  ihto  la*,    An  for  dm  worn,  whotorof  th#y 
jlmm  to  KjMfeoy  hmjt  gift  mo  torno  oonom  1||JHT  r**  "ifflMf  "*"* 
wm  oo  thoy  ■flJNUfBIAiJSB^*'   I  woo  goldiid  fa  thfa  inanMon  by 
dMtooot  from  U»tn,  m4  by 


fty  i«iHietimUMiri,to4bypt»ontfef  whomlbtyfliohofo 
H  oa  old  tbmvitfao  bt  two,  dun  tho  ftwgt  ontlpothy  fa  tfct 

IfetfattofiMfatOMofwit,    Mf.AMtoMWMthotatwhoiOOjffaO   • 

riM*  m  lo  wodtrtobi  iMg  twk,  who  w«  pUoiod  to  writo  mo  upon  wot 

iMfaMMll«OffMMlMMWtlOpMtWitb0«t  TMltft     I  WM  oWlftd  tO 

lb  Pi.  twA  pmo**iljuJoJm«M*4™Mt  wtrmtti  with  which  bo 

o»4  froitknom  of  ilr  iftmnol  (krtb 
ranting  on  ony  wwwion*  I  mutt  aino  totaowlodgt, 
Kan*,  Um»  m&ny  frWncity  oJtkM*,  m  woU  it  ifaom  orltMmt 
i,  wli»  bn4  M  inn  tbo  woy  in  tmnidotfag  lemo  pom  of 
rfciti  fur  Um  nob*  of  (Im  worW  ho  hod  pit? tnlod  mo  fa  Ao  ml. 
iimu»*n  of  Mr,  llowa  owl  Dr.  PmimU,  though  I  fall  tokt  o 
liiy  uf  doing  Jnrtkw  to  tho  loot,  whom  good  nolvo  (lo  gbo  It 
poMgyrUO  luiwkd  «**mmwJv*  thou  Mi  burning,  Tbo  fctow  of  thoot 
mo  fa  nnt  *Mtli»ly  uitdtwurwd  by  on*  who  bton  thoa  10  tn»  o* 
m.  lot  w»i*a  «»» J  wy  of  tho  honoor  «o  mnnf  oflbtgnothmdoM 
ill  tfco  Irnt  imsm*  of  ih»  ftg»  *w*ar  im  my  ftibwribtn,  m4  tho  moM 
nMm4  piiirotiM  miii  <>ri!Afiu*Httf  of  burning  im  my  obfef  tnoeumgonl 
g  worn  H  U  n  imnUmkr  ul»iwur«*  to  me  to  limJ,  that  my  highlit  obUgo* 
into  molt  who  have  itt»ii«*  mo*t  tumour  to  th*  nnm*  of  putt:  ttiot  bb 
iht  Duki  «»f  Hunk  Ingham  wttx  not  iliuolottwil  I  xfrnuW  uiMlertflkt  tlto 
r  to  whout  U"  h»*  glv«u  (in  lit*  mnwlkmt  Itfwwy)  m  flot»i»l*U)  n  oral*)! 

«•  |t*st»<1  MiiiHKr  mim'o,  wim1  yuu  flitii  r*m\  im  mom  j 

Vt*iN«*  wilt  tioom  immu  j  hut  mill  |i«rNj«t  In  r«i4, 
Aiui  l\<iw*n  will  tiH  till  Uiu  hfiuku  yuu  »«i«*4  l" 

At  wo  Burl  "(  HitUiMK  wn»  oiici  of  i)ih  llrNl  to  flivMir  iue,  i)f  whom  it  in 
lomy  wb^il^r  thn  h<lv/uH'nmn»t  of  ilin  politu  nrtu  in  mora  owing  to  hlx 
mity  orb»««  ^*«ou>lti:  ilt»t  hukIi  h  g^oitw  m  my  Loni  lluiinghroko.  not 
4kfaguWh(*fi  io  ilm  gr*Ht  mmw  of  Imjwji^w  thnn  hi  fill  th*  iw^ihl  nml 
Mmfao  puttN  of  IdHiuiiiu,  Iihn  not  rtifuwsil  Mi  h«  th«  oritin  of  tUnm  w)m*^W, 
b»  pftiron  <if  dfir  wriinr:  mttl  ihnt  mo  »uM\»ui  nn  imitntorof  Homer  w 
kM»  itttbi'i'  of  ih«  ir«u"iiy  of  Heroin  ltw#,  lum  fumiinuml  h\*  nHrtinlity 
<•  from  my  wriiitig  1'HMioritU,  lo  my  fttit<mpiimj  ih»  IliHii.  I  munul  i\#ny 
If  tbopfbJ**  of  KootMNHitig,  ilntt  1  imvt*  lm<i  ih«  sttlvimifw  not  only  of  ih«*ir 
o  for  tht  coitilurt  iii  g<<iH*rMlj  Imi  iltMir  wirm<\Um  of  **v«*rttl  (mrtvulfint  of 
nmglitinn 

oulfl  mif  n  grMMt  »|o»l  of  ih«  pltifUHirt*  of  h^ing  <IUUuuui*M  hy  \\\*>  ^»" 
irtMrvoAt  I'ot  h  \*  ftlimwi  «lwunl  to  tirtriiiMilnriw  nny  onu  gniit«roMH  himIoh 
i«iw«  wli'^1  wfa'l*>  M*  l*  t$  fiiiniiiwtl  *''\Um  of  liioiti.  MTi  ^\w\\w^^ 
nmotmuftoty  ul' n*t»,  will  imnUm  my  iMra  of  UltvW\(  W  V^wm^w ^v 
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he  was  pleased  to  promote  this  affair.  The  particular 
(the  Son  of  the  late  lord  chancellor)  gave  me  a  proof  how  n 
in  a  share  of  his  friendship.  I  must  attribute  to  the  same  mi 
others  of  my  friends,  to  whom  all  acknowledgments  are  rei 
by  the  privileges  of  a  familiar  correspondence :  and  I  am  , 
way  better  oblige  men  of  their  turn,  than  by  my  silence. 

In  short,  I  have  found  more  patrons  than  ever  Homer  m 
have  thought  himself  happy  to  have  met  the  same  favour  at 
been  shown  me  by  its  learned  rival  the  University  of  Oxfbl 
had  the  wits  of  after-ages  for  his  defenders,  his  translator  ha 
of  the  present  for  his  advtfUft,*P.s ;  a  pleasure  too  great  to  be. 
fame  in  reversion.    And  I  can  haruij  nr\v&  him  those  pom 
received  after  death,  when  I  reflect  on  the  enjoymo*^  0f  M 
obligations,  and  easy  friendships,  which  make  the  «-*fifii«k, 
distinction  is  the  more  to  be  acknowledged,  as  it  is  shown  to 
has  never  gratified  the  prejudices  of  particular  parties,  of' 
•particular  men.    Whatever  the  success  may  prove,  I  shall  ne 
undertaking  in  which  I  have  experienced  the  candour  and 
many  persons  of  merit ;  and  in  which  I  hope  to  pass  some  o) 
youth  that  are  generally  lost  in  a  circle  of  follies,  after  a 
wholly  unuseful  to  others,  nor  disagreeable  to  myself, 


/ 
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77i*  (hmtentum  of  Arhillei  and  Afrtimrmnnn. 

Amiimnmi*.     In  llm  war  nl  Tiny,  llm  Uitmkp  linvliitf  micltml  mittm  uf  lliu 
imljf IiIh tin  Jiitf    liiwiiM,    Htul    ittknii   frntu    ilium  n    Iwu    Imnuliltil    rdpUVrp, 
(.'liiyattlM   H|nl    Hilar  IN,  ttllullml  llm  jflml   lii   AfJMmriniii.il   uinl   llm,  tftnl  (U 
"ftrtlflTn*.      (Jluyrffp,  llm  Imlim  uf  (!|irynr|»,  iiml  piii<nl  nl   Apullu,  t  uiiiiin 
|ii  llm  llinrimi  rump  fo  miiMutii  lirfj  wild  wltirli  llm  nr-lliin  nl'  llm  pi  it'll  i 
U|«liri,    ill    lll«   Innlli   yimr  ul    llm  tflnffn.      'I'lm   piii'pt    Imilij/   rrlnrtnil,   mill 
tlianltililly   iliniutdHiiil    |>y   Afjunmiiiliuii,   riilnm!*    fur    vmifii'iini-ri   lr«»iii    lilrt 
yiii I,  win i   IliMicin  M  pralilniirn  mi   llm  (Jituikn-      Ai  lilllra  mild  H  ruiilii  il, 
ilul  riiruiirn^i'M  <  Minima  In  ilnrluin  llm  I'tiiinn  nl   it,  wlm  nlhiliillf.-*  II  in  llm 
ft  1 Haul  nf  H)\ty*tAm.     Tim  fillip  I  ml  iifr  ulilii/nl  in  hmhI  Itiiik  liln  rupllvf, 
pttltm  ililo  ft  fuitiiiitf  riiiilnril  wild  Arliillitu,  wltirli  Nntflm   pMiill«*l  ln»w- 
plrrr,  **/\i0  hml  llm  nlidululti  ruiiiiiiniiil  uf  llm  mmy/ [mA"!*'1*  mi  llilpnld  In 
rovriii/ti.      Athitlrp,  In  illarniiiriil,  willulinwd  lilnmnll  ntnl  IiIh  fuii'-n  fiuiii 
ibn  r*uil  uf  llm  <Jrt-rkd|  Mini  1-1  •tiipliiiii hif/  In  Tlmlid,  all"  piippliriilin  Jupilm 
In  irmli'i    lliriu   at<lidlli|n  In   llm  wiuiif/  iluiin  In  lin    mill,  by  f'lviii|J   vUlmy 
Ui  llir.  Tiu|iiiiH.      Jupllnr,  ffiuiiliiif/  hi-t  mill,  mi  rnaia  Jium,  liiMwnn  wttum 
fUii-  ilrliiilfi  i mm  In/ill,  111!  limy  nin  mm  uin  ilnl  liy  llm  uilitirnu  ul  Vuli  uu. 
liinr  nf  lii-i  ttiul  Ivvi'iily  ilnyn  In  tnli in  up  in  (liln  |IMiiU  i    iiilm  •\\tuu}',  *"" 
l-iri.i',    iiim    lit    llm  i  •iiiiii'll   nml  ipinnrl    uf    i  Jin    |,||Ii««m,    filul    Iwilvo  l"l 
lupllri'a   aliiy    Willi    llm   lOlliinpinim,   nl  wlinnn    iriiuii  'riirllH    jiIi-Imh   Im'I 
pMjfn.ii       Tli"  ■•••-■■#•  lira   in   llir  (Jhi  mil   i  limp,  ||„-n    .  |,,iii//"rt    In  i  'hiymi, 
III) I   lunily  In  OlyilipllB. 

a  Ariiii.i.Kn'  wnilli,  lo  (triMM'.n  llm  dirrl'iil  npniii/ 
K  \\tu-i  niimuiiiImmM,  linuvriily  iMuMr.-iM,  miii;..'! 
Ail  w i utli  which  IiihIM  In  IMuIu'm  jjUumxy  ivi^n 
Be    miiiIm  nl'  mildly  r.lnnl-i  untimely  rihini; 
^••<ii  luiilfN,  uiiltiii'ifcl  on  1  lii-  uiilird  hli<»ir, 

iiiiifi^  tlnys  mid  1  i 1 1 1 1 1/ 1  y  vulliir<-:<  loir; 

*  if  l  fill    Acllillivj /mi/  A  llltlrti  ;ilmvi\ 

wiih  llm  MtwrniKH  tltunn,  mill  riurli  \\w  W\\\  oK  ^v^Nv^\ 
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Declare,  0  Muse!  in  what  ill-fated  hour 
Sprung  the  fierce  strife — from  what  offended 
Lalona's  son  a  dire  contagion  spread, 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the 
The  king  of  men  his  reverend  priest  defied, 
And  for  the  king's  oifence  the  people  died. 

For  Chryses  sought  with  costly  gifts  to  gai 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain. 
Suppliant  the  venerable  father  stands, 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grace  his  hands: 
By  these  he  begs;  and,  lowly  bending  down, 
Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 
He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  implored  for  grace 
The  brother-kings  of  Atrens'  royal  race. 

"Ye  kings  and  warriors!  may  your  vows  b 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  gro"i 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o't 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore; 
But,  oh !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain, 
And  give  CbriseTs  to  these  arms  again! 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  presents  move, 
And  dread  avenging  Pho.-bus,  son  of  Jove!" 
^v.        The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  joint  assent  decla 
^£he  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  the  fair. 
Not  so  Atrides:  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Repulsed  the  sacred  sire,  and  thus  replied: 

"Hence,  on  thy  life,  and  fly  these  hostile  plai 
Nor  ask,  presumptuous,  what  the  king  detains! 
Hence,  with  thy  laurel  crown  and  golden  rod, 
Nor  trust  too  far  those  ensigns  of  thy  god ! 
Mine  is  thy  daughter,  priest,  and  shall  remain; 
And  prayers,  and  tears,  and  bribes,  shall  plead 
—  Till  time  shall  rifle  every  youthful  grace, 
And  age  dismiss  her  from  my  cold  embrtu 
In  daily  labours  of  the  loom  employ'd, 
-Or  doom'd  to  deck  the  bed  she  once  oiijm',1. 
Hence,  then,  to  Argos  shall  the  maid  retire, 
Fur  from  her  native  soil  and  weeynng  sire" 
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Thr  frfinlilifitf  |iriiwl  uloiijf  thn  hIioi'h  rutni'iiM, 
Ami  in  llir  nii/niiHh  nf  u  liitlirr  mourn'd. 
hi-.ifilrtohth*,  nut   during  In  complain, 

Silriii  In-  wniidrrM  hy  the  Hounding  mnin:  .'»0 

Till,  M.'iln  ill  diNlnin'c,  to  \\\h  i?ni\  he  prays    - 
I'lif  ,"(m|  who  diii'tM  iii'oiumI  thr  world  Iiim  vnyn: 
"<>,  SiuintliiMiM !  n|iiiuij^  from  fiiir  IiiiIoiui'h  line, 
.  TImmi  "u;inli:in  jimwit  of  (lillii  llir  divine! 
I  Tin  hi  •miii'i'i*  «d"  li;r|||  |   whom  'IVnrdoM  iidnreH, 
.  And  wlmir  lirii^lil   premwirn  /jildM  thy  I  'liiayHii*:i  hIioiimi! 
I  ll  cYf  with  wrriilhri  I  limi^  thy  Niir.ml  rune, 
Oj  IimI  thr  fliimrfi  with  l;il  of  oxen  nluiii; 
(ioi|  n(   1 1n*  nilvrr  how!  thy  hIimIIm  employ, 
Avni/M'  thy  Mrrvniil,  mid  thn  (Jrr.nk:i  dr:ilrny  !*•  HO 

TIiih  I'liryitPM  |n:iyM:  the,  llivoiirin^  power  iillend.'J, 
Ami  Iroin  (Myni|riiN*  lolly  topH  deMi'ciidn. 
Ilrnl  w:ri  Iiim  Imiw,  the  (ircr/mii  Im'.'iiIm  lo  wound; 
Firi'i',  fiM  lin  moved,  Ihm  Hilver  i;h;i(t:i  leMMind. 
Bri'itl In n;r  revenue,  n  midden  ni'dil  Iim  s.picnd, 
And  jdonmy  (hirkucriH  roMM  nhoul  hi.i  he:u|. 
I  Tin-  Heel  in  virw,  In*  Iw.'iN/rM  hiii  ilr;nlly  how, 
:  And  luciin;;  fly  the  fr:tlhei\|  liilc.i  helow. 
1  Oil  inii|r»i  :n  if  I  il'i"H  Id1  infection  f  ii  :il   hri'.'iii; 
Ahd  hi-tl   llir.   vriM'Hul  jiiiow.i  fined  in  m.ui.  70 

Km ■iiimi''  1"M"   inyJilM,  lliiuiiyh  .'ill  llir  dti:Ly  ;in, 
Tile  p\  M"i,  lliM'K   IliHiilli",  :;l|nl   ;i  dlMUl.'il  r'l.iir. 
Rill  i-ir  llna  tenth  ri'VolvMi"  dny  wnri  run. 
plied   hy   Juno,  Theln'  i.'odhkn  ;,un 
livened  tu  council  ;i||  thr  <  i 1 4-« - i:i 1 1  1  i;i in  ; 
I  tniH'li  llir  ;roddr:c.  mnuiu'd  her  licroe.'i  nhim. 
Til"  :i  .  -.riuldy  Mcnled,  ii!in^  o'er  I  lit'  re-. I, 
liillr  .  I  In  i-t  thr  kin;.',  of  turn  .'idilir.'i-iM  : 

"Why   lr;ivr   wr  IimI   (hr  l;il;i|  Tioi:iii  .dime, 

id  iiir.'t'iiiir  linrk   thr  riruri  wr  cro.-iri'd  lii-litri-  '  Ml) 

•  |r|;i"iir  1 1 « • : .  1 1  *  i  y  n  1 1 ',   whom  ihc  :.woid   Wiiild  ;:p;m  , 

■  lime  In  MilVr  thr  li'W   I  <M  1 1:1 1 1  j :  I  of   w:il. 
I«  - 1   rifiiiH'   pMijdirl,  hi*  iininr  .'i.irird  u;i»»e, 

/////c  ////•  i-iiitHi  n I'  I'rrnl  /tp'fllii1.,  i;ii»r- 
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Or  learn  the  wasteful  vengeance  to  r 
By  mystic  dreams,  for  dreams  descend  from  . 
If  broken  vows  this  heavy  curse  have  laid,  - 
Let  allars  smoke,  and  hecatombs  be  paid. 
***So  Heaven,  atoned,  shall  dying  Greece  restor 
'   Andl?ljtf3sfaup  dart  his  burning  shafts  no  more.' 

He  said,  and  sat:  when  Chalcas  thus  replie 
Ghalcas  the  wise,  the  Grecian  priest  and  guid 
That  sacred  seer,  whose  comprehensive  view 

'be  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  knew: 
Uprising  slow,  the  venerable  sage 
Thus  spoke  the  prudence  and  the  fears  of  agt 
"Beloved  of  Jove,  Achilles!  wouldst  thou  km. 
Why  angry  Ppccbus  bends  his  fata!  bow? 
First  give  thy  faith,  and  plight  a  prince's  wort 
Of  sure  protection,  by  thy  power  and  sword. 
For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal 
And  truths,  invidious  to  the  great,  reveal. 
Bold  is  the  task,  when  subjects,  grown  too  wis 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  his  error  lies: 
For  though  we  deem  the  short-lived  fury  past, 
'Tis  sure  the  Mighty  will  revenge  at  last." 

To  whom  Pelides:  "From  thy  inmost  soul 

Speak  what  thou  know'st,  and  speak  without  t 

Ev'n  by  that  god  I  swear  who  rules  the  day, 

To  whom  thy  hands  the  vows  of  Greece  conv 

_nd  whose  bless'd  oracles  thy  lips  declare; 

■ng  as  Achilles  breathes  this  vital  air, 
daring  Greek,  of  all  the  numerous  band, 
Against  his  priest  shall  lift  an  impious  hand: 
Not  ev'n  the  chief  by  whom  our  hosts  are  led, 
The  king  of  kings,  shall  touch  thai  sacred  hem 

Encouraged  thus,  the  blameless  man  replies 
"Nor  vows  unpaid,  nor  slighted  sacrifice, 
Hut  he,  our  chief,  provoked  the  raging  peat, 
Apollo's  vengeance  for  his  injured  priest. 
mil  the  god's  awaken'd  fury  cease, 
*  pjagaea  shall  spread,  and  funeral  fiveaw 
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he  great  king,  without  a  ransom  paid, 

er  own  Chrysa  send  the  black-eyed  maid*  

aps,  with  added  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
priest  may  pardon,  and  the  god  may  spare." 
le  prophet  spoke;  when,  with  a  gloomy  frown, 
monarch  started  from  his  shining  throne; 
k  choler  filFd  his  breast,  that  boil'd  with  ire,  ___ 
from  his  eye-balls  flash'd  the  living  fire.  130 

gur  accursed !  denouncing  mischief  still, 
>het  of  plagues,  for  ever  boding  ill! 
must  that  tongue  some  wounding  message  bring, 
still  thy  priestly  pride  provoke  thy  king? 
this  are  Phoebus'  oracles  explored, 
each  the  Greeks  to  murmur  at  their  lord? 
this  with  falsehoods  is  my  honour  stain'd, 
eaven  offended,  and  a  priest  profaned ; 
luse  my  prize,  my  beauteous  maid,  I  hold, 
heavenly  charms  prefer  to  proffer'd  gold?  140 

aid,  unmatched  in  manners  as  in  face,  /- 

'd  in  each  art,  and  crown'd  with  every  grace !  f 

half  so  dear  were  Clytaemnestra's  charms, 
m  first  her  blooming  beauties  bless'd  my  arms.--- 
if  the  gods  demand  her,  let  her  sail ; 
cares  are  only  for  the  public  weal: 
me  be  deem'd  the  hateful  cause  of  all, 
suffer,  rather  than  my  people  fall, 
prize,  the  beauteous  prize,  I  will  resign, 
learly  valued,  and  so  justly  mine.  150 

since  for  common  good  I  yield  the  fair, 
private  loss  let  grateful  Greece  repair;.—  / 

unrewarded  let  your  prince  complain, 
t  he  alone  has  fought  and  bled  in  vain/9 
insatiate  king !"  Achilles  thus  replies, 
nd  of  the  power,  but  fonder  of  the  prize ! 
ild'st  thou  the  Greeks  their  lawful  prey  should  yield, 
due  reward  of  many  a  well-fought  field? 
spoils  of  cities  razed,  and  warriors  slain, 
share  with  justice,  as  with  toil  we  gain:  \fift 
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But  to  resume  whate'er  thy  avarice  craves 
(That  trick  of  tyrants)  may  be  borne  by  slave 
Yet,  if  our  chief  for  plunder  only  fight, 
The  spoils  of  Ilinn  shall  thy  loss  requite, 
Whene'er  by  Jove'a  decree  our  conquering  po 
Shall  humfale  to  the  dust  her  lofty  towers." 

Then  thus  the  king:  "Shall  I  my  prize  resig 
With  tame  content,  and  thou  possess'd  of  thine 
Great  as  thou  art,  and  like  a  god  in  fight, 
Think  not  to  rob  me  of  a  soldier's  right. 
At  thy  demand,  shall  I  restore  the  maid? 
First  let  the  just  equivalent  be  paid; 
Such  as  a  king  might  ask;  and  let  it  be 
A  treasure  worthy  her,  and  worthy  me. 
Or  grant  me  this,  or,  with  a  monarch's  claim, 
This  band  shall  seize  some  other  captive  dame. 
The  mighty  Ajax  shall  his  prize  resign, 
Ulysses'  spoils,  or  ev'n  thy  own  be  mine. 
The  man  who  suffers,  loudly  may  complain; 
And  rage  he  may,  but  he  shall  rage  in  vain. 
But  this  when  time  requires. — It  now  remains 
We  launch  a  bark  to  plough  the  watery  plains, 
And  waft  the  sacrifice  to  Chrysa's  shores, 
With  chosen  pilots  and  with  labouring  oar* 
Soon  shall  the  fair  the  sable  ship  ascend, 
And  some  deputed  prince  the  charge  attent 
This  Creta's  king,  or  Ajax  shall  fulfil, 
Or  wise  Ulysses  see  perform'd  our  will; 
Or,  if  our  royal  pleasure  shall  ordain, 
Achilles'  self  conduct  her  o'er  the  main: 
Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage, 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage." 
At  this,  Pelides,  frowning  stern,  replied: 
"0  tyrant,  arm'd  with  insolence  and  pride ! 
Inglorious  slave  to  interest,  ever  joiu'd 
With  fraud  unworthy  of  a  royal  mind ! 
"Vhat  generous  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word, 
'all  form  an  ambush,  or  shall  Uft  the  mrasM 
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Wlint  nujHn  have  I  to  wnr  nt  thy  dowcio? 

Tlir  (liNfiint  Trojans  uovor  injurud  nm;  200 

To  I'tliia'H  rcMiltiiH  110  hostiln  troopn  thny  Ind; 

Sain  in  hnr  vitlon  my  warliko  ttniirNurN  fod ; 

Fur  hnnwi  romovod,  this  hoarHo-rosoundintf  main, 

Ami  wiiIIh  of  rock,  rumum  tny  niitivo  roign; 

Whoso  fruitful  soil  luxuriant  Imrvnsts  grnnn, 

Kirli  in  hor  fruits,  11111I  in  her  martial  raou. 

1 1  it  Ik*  1-  wo  nnil'il,  a  voluntary  throng, 

T'  iivmi^n  ii  privuto,  mil  11  puhlio  wrong: 

Wlint  olso  to  Troy  thv  iiHjnmhlod  iiiitiniiH  draws, 

Hut  thitio,  uugriitnful,  mid  thy  brother's  nauHo'f  210 

In  f Iiim  thu  |>tiy  our  blood  nnd  toil*  doriorvoi 

DiNgrnr.od  and  injurod  by  tins  mini  wo  sorvoT 

And  darnst  t b<  111  throat  to  snatch  my  prixn  away, 

Dun  to  tlio  dundti  of  many  a  droadful  dity? 

A  prixn  an  small,  ()  tyrtuitl  maloliM  with  thino, 

An  thy  own  actions  ill  r.omparod  lo  minnl 

Thino  in  oiirh  coiiqunst  is  tho  wciulfhy  proy, 

Though  initio  thn  swAut  mid  daugor  of  (ho  day. 

Smiin  trivial  prosouts  to  my  ships  I  hoar,        j      J 

Or  barron  pruisos  pay  thn  wounds  of  war.     /  2 '.JO 

Hut  know,  proud  monarch,  I'm  thy  slavn  no  morn  I 

Mv  Hoot  hIiiiII  waft  11m  to  Thossalia's  shorn. 

■ 

Iriilt  by  Achilla*  cm  Um»  Tiojuii  plain, 

What  ■poiift,  libit  conquest,  ninth  A  hides  gain?" 

To  this  the  kings  "Fly,  mighty  warrior,  ||y  I 
Thy  nir1  w*  na*H  not,  and  thy  threats  dnfy. 

Thorn  want  not  rhinfs  in  such  a  o.itusn  to  light, 

And  Jovn  himsolf  shall  guard  a  monarch's  right. 

Of  all  tin*  kings  (thn  god's  distiiiguish'd  euro) 

To  pownr  Hiipnrior  noun  such  luitrnd  Itnar;  SJHO 

Shi  In  and  dnhatn  thy  rostloss  nouI  nmploy, 

And  wars  and  horrors  arn  thy  savai/o  joy. 

If  ilioti  bast  shvngth,  'twas  Heaven  t lint  strength  ItnstowM  ; 

I'm   know,  v n i  11  mini  I  thy  vidour  \n  from  Ood. 

Iliistr,  launch  thy  vossols,  lly  with  spood  away, 

Ituln  thy  »wn  tvnlniN  with  iirliitrnry  Hwuy. 
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I  heed  thee  not,  but  prize  at  equal  rate 
Thy  short-lived  friendship  and  thy  groundless  h 
Go,  threat  thy  earth-born  Myrmidons;  but  here 
'Tis  mine  to  threaten,  prince,  and  thine  to  fear- 
Know,  if  the  god  the  beauteous  maid  demand, 
My  bark  shall  waft  her  to  her  native  land; 
But  then  prepare,  imperious  prince  !  prepare, 
Fierce  as  thou  art,  to  yield  thy  cagtjve  fair: 
Ev'n  in  thy  tent  I'll  seize  the  blooming  prize, 
Thy  loved  Briseis  with  the  radiant  eyes. 
Hence  shalt  thou  prove  my  might,  and  curse  t 
Thou  stood'st  a  rival  of  imperial  power; 
And  hence  to  all  our  host  it  shall  be  known, 
That  kings  are  subject  to  the  gods  alone." 

Achilles  heard,  with  grief  and  rage  oppress'd, 
His  heart  swell'd  high,  and  labour'd  in  his  breast. 
Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  ruled, 
Now  fired  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cool'd:  . 
That  prompts  his  hand  to  draw  the  deadly  sword. 
Force  through  the  Greeks,  and  pierce  their 
This  whispers  soft,  his  vengeance  to  control, 
And  calm  the  rising  tempest  of  his  soul. 
Just  as  in  anguish  of  suspense  he  stayM, 
While  half  unshealh'd  appear'd  the  glittering  blad 
Minerva  swift  descended  from  above, 
Sent  by  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jov< 
(For  both  the  princes  claim'd  her  equal  care) ; 
Behind  she  stood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 
Achilles  seized,  to  him  alone  confess'd; 
A  sable  cloud  conceal' d  her  from  the  rest. 
He  sees,  and  sudden  to  the  goddess  cries 
(Known  by  the  flames  that  sparkle  from  her  eyes) : 
"Descends  Minerva,  in  her  guardian  care, 
A  heavenly  witness  of  the  wrongs  I  bear 
From  Atreus'  son!  then  let  those  eyes  that  view 
The  daring  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  toe 

"Forbear!"  the  progeny  of  Jove  replies; 
"To  calm  thy  lury,  I  forsake  the  skies; 
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I-et  groat  Achillea,  to  the  god*  roidgnM, 

To  roaaon  yield  the  umpire  o'er  hi*  mind. 

Ily  uwful  Juno  thin  command  in  given; 

Thn  king  and  you  tire  both  the  cure  of  heaven. 

The  force  of  keen  reproaches  let  him  feel, 

Dm  *heath,  obedient,  thy  revenging  ttteel.  y,80 

For  I  pronounce  (and  trust  a  heavenly  power) 

Thy  injured  honour  ban  it*  fated  hour, 

Whrn  the  proud  monarch  *hull  thy  urm*  implore, 

And  hriho  thy  fVirud*hip  with  a  boundle**  Mtoro. 

Then,  let  rovetitfn  no  longer  bear  the  *way, 

Command  thy  piiHruon*,  and  the  god*  obey." 

To  her  Pelidon:  "With  regardful  ear 
Tin  jurt,  O  goddo*«l  I  thy  dictate*  hear. 
Hard  n*  it  in,  my  vengeance  f  *uppre*«: 
Tim*©  who  rovftro  the  god*,  the  god*  will  ble««.M         MO 

Ho  fmid,  obnorvunt  of  the  hlue-eyed  maid; 
Then  in  the  idioath  return'd  the  whining  blade. 
Tint  goddoHM  Hwifl  to  high  Olympu*  flic*, 
Ami  join*  the  Kucrcd  Hon  at  o  of  the  *kic*. 

Nor  yet  the  ruge  hi*  boiling  hrea*t  1'otHook, 
Which  thtiM  redoubling  on  Atride*  broke: 
"0  mounter!   mixM  of  insolence  and  fear, 
Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  n  deerv 
When  wert  thou  known  in  umbuNh'd  light*  to  dure, 
Or  nobly  face  ibe  horrid  front  of  war?  flOO 

Tin  our*  the  chance  of  fighting  field*  to  try, 
Thine  to  look  on,  and  bid  the  valiant  die. 

iNo  much  'lis  wafer  through  the  camp  to  go, 
And  ml)  it  mibject,  than  despoil  a  foe. 
trourge  of  thy  people,  violent  and  base! 
lent  in  Jove'N  auger  on  a  slavish  race, 
jlVho,  hint  to  sense  of  generous  freedom  punt, 
v  tamed  to  wrong*,  or  thin  had  been  thy  last! 
»w  by  this  Altered  sceptre  hear  me  *wcar, 
Inch  never  more  nhnU  fan  von  or  hloNKom*  lunw    ■       ^\V\ 
'//>//,  wvnr'd  from  llw  hunk,  /is  I  fmm  \l\et\ 
t/w  bnro  Moitotnm*  Mi  tin  panmt  true— 
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I  This  sceptre,  form'd  by  temperM  steel  to  prove 
An  ensign  of  the  delegates  of  Jove, 
From  whom  the  power  of  laws  and  justice  spr! 
(Tremendous  oath  inviolate  to  kings) : 
By  this  I  swear,  when  bleeding  Greece  again 
Shall  call  Achilles,  she  shall  call  in  vain. 
When,  flush'd  wrjth  slaughter,  Hector  comes  to 
The  purpled  shore  with  mountains  of  the  dead, 
Then  shalt  thou  mourn  th'  affront  thy  madness 
Forced  to  deplore,  when  impotent  to  save: 
Then  rage  in  bitterness  of  soul,  to  know 

s  act  has  made  the  bravest  Greek  thy  foe." 
He  spoke;  and  furious  hurl'd  against  the  gro 
His  sceptre,  starr'd  with  golden  studs  around. 
Then  sternly  silent  sat.     With  like  disdain 
The  raging  king  return'd  his  frowns  again. 

To  calm  their  passions  with  the  words  of  ag 
Slow  from  his  seat  arose  the  Pylian  sage, 
Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skill'd, 
Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distuTd; 
Two  generations  now  had  pass'd  away, 
Wise  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  sway; 
Two  ages  o'er  his  native  realm  he  reign'd, 
And  now  th'  example  of  the  third  remain'd. 
All  view'd  with  awe  the  venerable  man; 
Who  thus  with  mild  benevolence  began: 

"What  shame,  what  wo  is  this  to  Greece !  w 
To  Troy's  proud  monarch,  and  the  friends  of  '1 
That  adverse  gods  commit  to  stern  debate 
The  best,  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  state. 
Young  as  ye  are,  this  youthful  heat  restrain, 
Nor  think  your  Nestor'a  years  and  wisdom  vaii 
A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I  knew, 
Such  as  no  more  these  aged  eyes  shall  view ! 
Lives  there  a  chief  to  match  Pirithous'  fame, 
Dryas  the  bold,  or  Ceneus'  deathless  name ; 
Theseus,  endued  with  more  than  mortal  tm$\\ 
"  sinus,  Jike  the  gods  in  figUU 
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With  thoao  of  old  to  toil*  of  battle  bred, 

In  curly  youth  my  hardy  day*  I  led; 

Fired  with  tho  tin  rat  which  virtuou*  envy  brood*, 

Ami  muit  with  love  of  honourable  doodn. 

Siion^i'Nt  of  men,  they  pierced  tho  mountain  hour, 

lliuitfuil  tho  wild  doNorlN  rod  with  moiiNtonT  tforo, 

And  from  tho  IiiIIn  tho  nba^y  Centaur*  tore. 

\v\  thrNo  with  Nolt  pormmNivo  art*  I  nwiiyM; 

Wln«ri  (Mentor  apoke,  they  liNton'd  and  oboyM. 

If  in  my  youth  ov'n  Uioho  cNtoom'd  mo  wine,  lU\i) 

1  l>o  you,  yotin^  warrior*, lumr  tuy  a/jo  advice. 

Afridun,  Hoi/.o  not  on  tho  boautooiw  *lavo; 

Tlyit  prixo  tho  Greek*  by  common  Nuflhitfn  tfavo; 

Nor  thou,  Achillea,  treat  our  prince  with  pride; 

Lnt  kin^M  ho  jiifit,  and  Novoroitfti  power  pronido. 

Theo,  tho  fir  Ml  honour*  of  tho  war  adorn, 

hike  tfod*  in  Ntren^th,  and  of  a  ^oddeM  born; 

Him  awful  majoNty  oxalU  above 

The  power*  of  earth,  and  wceptrod  noun  of  Jove. 

hut  both  unite,  with  woll-conNcntiiitf  mind,  H70 

So  hIkiII  authority  with  Hlreii/{tli  he  join'd. 

Lmve  me,  O  kin^l  to  calm  AcIuIIon'  riu/o; 

Itule  thou  thyNnlf,  a*  more  advanced  in  aj/e. 

Forbid  it,  tfodn!   AehilleN  nhould  be  lont, 

The  pride  of  (irooce,  and  bulwark  of  our  bout .  I" 
Tin*  Nfiid,  he  ceitMcd.     'Die  kin//  of  men  replien: 

"Thy  yearn  are  awful,  and  thy  Word*  are  wine; 

Hut  that  imperiouM,  that  uncoiicpicr'd  Moul, 

No  Iiiwh  can  limit,  no  rcMpecl.  control. 

Before  hi*  pride  mu*t  Iun  NUperioi'M  fall?  *INO 

1 1  i  h  word  the  law,  and  he  the  lord  of  all? 

Him  mtiNt  our  hoMtN,  our  chief*,  our*olvo*  obey? 

What  kititf  can  boar  a  rival  in  Iun  *way? 

(•runt  that  the  tfodn  Iun  rnatchleNN  force  hath  /nven; 

HiiN  foul  reproach  a  privilege  from  Heaven?1' 
Here  on  the  monnrch'N  Hpcech,  AHiilb'M  broke, 

An/)  furiouH  thun,  nml  //jfomipf  injr,  Hpolto; 
"Tyrant I  I  w«lhhwrvnl  \Uy  w\\\\\^  r.Wm, 

Tt>  liva  thy  hIiivci  mul  utill  i,.  . 

j    mvnt  mm  huh  to  hoivo  \\\  vam\ 
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Ihould  I  submit  to  each  unjust  decree! 
Command  thy  vassals,  but  command  not  me. 
Seize  on  Brisels,  whom  the  Grecians  doom'd 
My  prize  of  war,  yet  tamely  see  resumed: 
And  seize  secure;  no  more  Achilles  draws 
His  conquering  sword  in  any  woman's  cause ; 
The  gods  command  me  to  forgive  the  past; 
But  let  this  first  invasion  be  the  last: 
For  know,  thy  blood,  when  next  thou  darest  invad 
Shall  stream  in  vengeance  on  my  reeking  blade." 
At  this  they  ceased:  the  stern  debate  expired: 
The  chiefs  in  sullen  majesty  retired. 

Achilles  with  Patroclus  took  his  way, 
Where  near  his  tents  his  hollow  vessels  lay. 
Meantime,  Atrides  launch'd  with  numerous  oar» 
A  well-rigg'd  ship  for  Chrysa's  sacred  shores : 
High  on  the  deck  was  fair  Chryse'is  placed, 
And  sage  Ulysses  with  the  conduct  graced:    '«•-<( 
Safe  in  her  sides  the  hecatomb  they  stow'd,  t*A*£, 
Then,  swiftly  sailing,  cut  the  tujuiji-ioad./    faaiu*- 
The  host  to  expiate,  next  ticking  prepares,    && 
With  pure  lustrations,  and  with  solemn  prayers. 
Wash'd  by  the  briny  wave,  the  pious  train 
Are  cleansed,  and  cast  the  ablutions  in  the  main. 
Along  the  shore  whole  hecatombs  were  laid, 
And  bulls  and  goats  to  Phcebus'  altars  paid. 
The  sable  fumes  in  curling  spires  arise, 
And  waft  their  grateful  odours  to  the  skies. 

The  army  thus  in  sacred  rite3  engaj 
Atrides  still  with  deep  resentment  rag 
To  wait  his  will  two  sacred  heralds  stood, 
Talthybius  and  Eurybates  the  good. 
"Haste  to  the  fierce  Achilles'  tent  I"  he  cries; 
"  Thence  bear  Brise'is  as  our  royal  prize : 
Submit  he  must!  or,  if  they  will  not  part, 
Ourself  in  arms  shall  tear  her  from  his  heart." 

Th' unwilling  Zieralds  act  their  lord's  eomraanda; 
Pensive  they  walk  along  the  barren  sanda: 


main. 
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Arrived,  the  hero  in  hi*  tent  they  And, 
With  gloomy  aspect  on  hi*  arm  reclined. 
At  awful  distance  long  they  silent  stand,  480 

Loath  to  ad v unite,  or  *peak  their  hard  command  \ 
Decent  confusion  I    Thin  the  godlike  man 
IWceived,  and  thus  with  accent  mild  began i 
"Willi  Icuvd  and  honour  enter  our  abodes 
Vti  sacred  ministers  of  man  end  gods  I 
I  know  your  message;  by  constraint  you  came; 
Not  yon,  hut  your  imperiouM  lord,  1  blame. 
Putroclus,  haste,  the  lair  Brisefs  bring ;  - 
Conduct  toy  captive  to  the  haughty  king. 
Hut  witness,  heralds,  and  proclaim  my  vow,  440 

Witnesn  to  god*  above,  and  men  below  I 
Hut  first,  and  loudest,  to  your  prince  declare- 
That  lawless  tyrant  whose  oommaudH  you  bear— 
Unmoved  an  death  Achillea  shall  remain, 
Though  prostrate  (ireece  should  bleed  at  every  veins 
Tim  raging  chief,  in  frantic  passion  lost, 
Blind  to  himself,  aud  useless  to  his  host, 
UiiskilN  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past, 
hi  blond  and  slaughter  shall  repent  at  lasl  I" 

hitrorlus  now  thv  uuwilling  beauly  brought;  450 

NIip,  in  soil  sorrows  ami  in  pensive  thought, 
I'ltsu'd  silent,  as  the  heralds  held  her  hand, 
Aud  oft  look'd  hack,  slow  moving  o'er  the  strand. 
Not  so  his  loss  the  fierce  Achilles  bore; 
Hut  sad  retiring  to  the  sounding  shore, 
OW  the  wild  margin  of  the  deep  he  hung  — 
Tlmt  kindred  deep  from  whence  his  mother  sprung ; 
There,  bathed  in  tears  of  auger  aud  disdain, 
Thus  loud  lamented  to  the  stormy  main: 

"Oh,  parent  goddess!  since  in  early  bloom  4U0 

Thy  sou  must  fall,  by  too  severe  a  doom; 
Hum,  to  so  short  a  race  of  glory  born, 

I    UrcMit  Jove  in  justice  should  this  span  adorn; 

1  Honour  and  fame  nt  fount  /lie  Thundm'm1  owim\, 

1  AudUllm  pay*  tlw  prumino  of  a  uod. 
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yon  proud  monarch  thus  thy  son  defies, 
Obscures  my  glories,  and  resumes  my  prize." 

Far  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  main, 
Where  aged  Ocean  holds  his  watery  reign, 
~'he  goddess-mother  heard.     The  waves  divide : 
id  like  a  mist  she  rose  above  the  tide; 
held  him  mourning  on  the  naked  shores, 
id  thus  the  sorrows  of  his  soul  explores: 
Why  grieves  my  son?     Thy  anguish  let  me  sha 
'.eveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care." 
He,  deeply  sighing,  said :  "To  tell  my  wo, 
but  to  mention  what  too  well  you  know, 
■om  Thebe,  sacred  to  Apollo's  name, 
.ction's  realm)  our  conquering  army  came, 
ith  treasure  loaded  and  triumphant  spoils, 
hose  just  division  crown'd  the  soldier's  toils: 
But  bright  Chryse'i's,  heavenly  prize !  was  led, 
By  vote  selected,  to  the  general's  bed. 
The  priest  of  Phoebus  sought  by  gifts  to  gain 
His  beauteous  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain ; 
The  fleet  he  reach'd,  and,  lowly  bending  down, 
Held  forth  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown, 
Entreating  all:  but  chief  implored  for  grace 
The  brother-kings  of  Alreus*  royal  race: 
The  generous  Greeks  their  joint  consent  declare, 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  the  fair. 
Not  so  Atrides:  he,  with  wonted  pride, 
The  sire  insulted,  and  his  gifts  denied. 
The  insulted  sire  (his  god's  peculiar  care) 
To  Phcebus  pray'd,  and  Phcebus  heard  the  prayer: 
A  dreadful  plague  ensues;  th'  avenging  dans 
Incessant  fly,  and  pierce  the  Grecian  hearts. 
A  prophet  then,  inspired  by  Heaven,  arose, 
And  points  the  crime,  and  thence  derives  the  woe; 
Myself  the  first  the  assembled  chiefs  incline 
T'  avert  the  vengeance  of  the  power  divine; 
Then,  rising  in  his  wralh,  the  monarch  storm'd ; 
Incensed  he  thrcalen'd,  and  his  threats  Yerform'&-. 
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Tim  litir  CAivynuln  to  Itnr  itird  wiui  Hunt, 
With  (iHfii'M  Kill*  to  mako  tlio  #od  rnlnnt; 
tint  now  lin  Nnixnd  HriimlN'  honvnnly  charm*, 
Ami  of  my  valour**  prize  dnlraud*  my  urmii  — 
hrlViuifU  thci  votim  of  nil  thn  (Jrnr.iuu  tminj 
And  NtM'virn,  In i ill,  and  jiirtticn,  plwul  in  vain. 

,     Hut,  ^fMliltiMNl  llioii  thy  Niippliiint  Hon  attnnd:  010 

To  hitf  It  (  Mympurt'  nhiniiitf  court  iirtcnud, 

,9   I'ijfh  nil  thn  ticiN  to  foruwr  *nrvi<:n  ownd, 
Ami  Him  If tr  vtiiitfniuinn  to  thn  thundniiiitf  tfod. 
(Ht  hiiHt  thou  triumph'd  in  thn  tflnriotM  hon*t, 
That  thou  wtond'rtt  forth  of  nil  th'  nthnrwil  ho*t, 
Whioi  bold  rcshallion  nhook  thn  malum  nbovn, 
Tli'  tiiifliiutiUid  tfunrd  of  doud-<(,ompnllintf  Jova.  . 
W licit  thn  bright  purtnnr  of  hirt  awful  roitfti, 
Tim  wnrlikn  maid,  and  monarch  of  thn  main, 
*Thn  trnitnr-tfodrt,  hy  tmul  uuihitioti  driven,  5^0 

Dtirnt  threat  with  dmiiiH  th*  Oiuuipolniicn  of  hnnvnn  ; 
Thmi,  r.nllM  hy  thnn,  thn  moiiMtnr  Titan  r.iimn, 
(VVhfitii  w>tln  Hriiirnurt,  mnh  Afynum  namn,) 
Through  wniidnrititf  nIuhh,  niionnourt  MlalkM  iilohfj; 
Not  hr  that  nhaknH  thn  Nolid  on tt h  no  wtroiu/:* 
With  //iant-pridn  at  Jovi*'m  hiph  lliroun  hn  rttaudrt, 
And  hriiiitlirthM  round  him  all  hirt  huudrnd  haudrt; 
Tlt<<  nllVi^htnd  j/odrt  ronliWd  limit*  awful  lord, 
Tlmy  dropp'd  thn  fnltnrrt,  trntuhlnd,  and  adornd. 
Thin,  j/oddnrirt,  I  hirt  to  hirt  rnummbriumn  call,  ft«l0 

Miiihriifn  hirt  kunnrt,  at  hirt  Irihunal  liill; 
C<oii|uin  him  in t*  to  drivn  thn  (•jcmmilii  train, 
To  hurl  tlmm  Imudlotitf  to  thnir  limit,  and  main, 
To  hnap  thn  rthornN  with  r.opiou*  dnalh,  and  briny, 
Thn  (Jrnnkrt  to  know  thn  r.urnn  of  iamb  a  kitu/: 
Lt'l  Atfiiummuou  lilt  hin  haiu/hty  hnad 
OVr  nil  hirt  widn  dominion  of  thn  dnad, 
And  mourn  in  Mood,  that  n'nr  hn  durnt  diru/rmm 
Thn  holdout  warrior  of  thn  (Srnriau  num." 
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"Unhappy  son!"  fair  Thetis  thus  replies, 
While  tears  celestial  trickle  from  her  eyes, 
"Why  have  I  borne  thee  with  a  mother's  throes, 
To  fates  averse,  and  nursed  for  future  woeB? 
So  short  a  space  the  light  of  heaven  to  view! 
So  short  a  space!  and  filled  with  sorrow  too! 
Oh  !  might  a  parent's  careful  wish  prevail, 
Far,  far  from  Ilion  should  thy  vessels  sail ! 
And  thou,  from  camps  remote,  the  danger  shun, 
Which  now,  alas !  too  nearly  threats  my  son. 
Yet  (what  I  can)  to  move  thy  suit  I'll  go 
To  great  Olympus,  crown' d  with  fleecy  snow. 
Meantime,  secure  within  thy  ships,  from  far 
Behold  the  field,  nor  mingle  in  the  war. 
The  sire  of  gods  and  all  the  ethereal  train, 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main, 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
The  feasts  of  Ethiopia's  blameless  race; 
Twelve  days  the  powers  indulge  the  genial  rite, 
Returning  with  the  twelfth  revolving  light. 
Then  will  I  mount  the  brazen  dome,  and  move 
The  high  tribunal  of  immortal  Jove." 

The  goddess  spoke.     The  rolling  waves  unclose: 
Then  down  the  deep  she  plunged  from  whence  she  r 
And  left  him  sorrowing  on  the  lonely  coast, 
In  wild  resentment  for  the  fair  he  lost. 

In  Chrysa's  port  now  sage  Ulysses  rode; 
Beneath  the  deck  the  destined  victims  stow'd; 
The  sails  they  furi'd,  they  lash'd  the  mast  aside, 
And  dropp'd  their  anchors,  and  the  pinnace  tied, 
Next  on  the  shore  their  hecatomb  they  land, 
Chryseis  last  descending  on  the  strand. 
Her,  thus  returning  from  the  furrow'd  main, 
Ulysses  led  to  Phcebus'  sacred  fane ; 
Where,  at  his  solemn  altar,  as  the  maid 
He  gave  to  Chryses,  thus  the  hero  said : 

"Hail,  reverend  priest!     To  Phcebus'  awful  dome 
A  suppliant  I  from  great  Atrides 
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UnrannomM  hero  receive  the  n|x>tl<iH«  fuiri 

Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greek*  prepare; 

And  may  thy  god  who  scatter*  durt*  around,  080 

Atoned  hy  nacrifice,  denial  to  wound  I" 

At  thin,  iho  iiro  embrueed  the  maid  again, 
Ho  mully  lout,  no  lately  nought  in  vain. 
Tlimi  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king, 
DinpoNMd  in  rank!  their  hecatomb  they  bring: 
With  water  purify  their  hand*,  and  take 
Tim  Kite  rod  ottering  of  the  waited  (sake; 
While  thiM,  with  arum  devoutly  rained  in  air, 
And  Moloum  voice,  the  prient  direct*  hi*  prayer: 

"(iod  of  the  mlver  bow,  thy  ear  incline,  000 

WIionci  power  encircle*  Cilia  the  divine; 
WhoNe  Mac- red  eye  thy  Teuedo*  *urvcy*, 
And  gild*  fair  Cliryiw  with  di«tiuguiNhcd  rayHl 
If,  lirnd  to  vengeance  at  thy  prieNt'n  request, 
Thy  direful  dart*  inflict  the  raging  pe*t; 
Once  morn  attend  I  avert  the  wiiNleful  wo, 
And  Hitiiln  propitiouN  and  unbend  thy  bow." 

So  ( !hry non  pray'd.     Apollo  heard  bin  prayer: 
And  now  the  (ireek*  their  hcciitomhN  prepare; 
Ihitwemi  their  horn*  the  wilted  barley  throw,  000 

And,  with  thnir  head*  to  heaven,  the  victim*  *Iew: 
The  liinlm  they  never'd  from  the  iucl<»*iug  hide; 
The  thigh*,  selected  to  the  god*,  divide: 
On  thcuc,  in  double  caul*  involved  wilh  artv 
The  choicc*t  mor*cl*  lay  from  every  pari. 
Tim  prient  hittiHelf  he  lore  bin  altar  *tnud*v 
And  burn*  the  ofloring  wilh  bin  holy  hand*, 
I'our*  the  black  wine,  and  *ee*  the  IhiineN  aMpire; 
The  youtliN  with  iiiHtrumnut*  Nurround  the  fire. 
The  thigh*  thu*  Nacrificed,  and  entrail*  dre*n\lf  010 

The  itrtrtiNtautN  part,  friiu*ii%,  and  roitNt  the  rent: 
Then  Mpread  the  table*,  the  repiutl  prepare, 
I'jiicrli  take*  Iiim  Neat,  and  each  receive*  hi*  nhare. 
When  now  the  mjfn  nf  J/imger  waN  re^i'tWA, 
With  rude  libnt faun  limy  conclude  the.  lW*l\ 
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The  youths  with  wine  the  copious  goblets  crown' d, 
And  pleased  dispense  the  flowing  howls  around. 
With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends, 
The  pasans  lengthen'd  till  tiie  sun  descends;  — 
The  Greeks,  restored,  the  grateful  notes  prolong; 
Apollo  listens,  and  approves  the  song. 

'Twas  night;  the  chiefs  beside  their  vessel  lie, 
Till  rosy  mora  had  purpled  o'er  the  sky :  — 
Then  launch,  and  hoist  the  mast;  indulgent  gales, 
Supplied  by  Phajbus,  fill  the  swelling  sails; 
The  milk-white  canvas,  bellying;  as  they  blow,-. 
The  parted  ocean  foams  and  roars  below; 
Above  the  bounding  billows  swift  they  11 
Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appear'd  in  view. 
Far  on  the  beach  they  haul  their  bark  to  land 
(The  crooked  keel  divides  the  yellow  sand); 
Then  part,  where,  stretch'd  along  the  winding  bay, 
The  ships  and  tenls  in  winding  prospect  lay. 

Bui,  raging  still,  amidst  his  navy  sat 
The  stern  Achilles,  steadfast  in  his  hate;  , 
Nor  mix'd  in  combat,  nor  in  council  join'd; 
But  wasting  cares  lay  heavy  on  his  mind: 
In  his  black  thoughts  revenge  and  slaughter  roll. 
And  scenes  of  blood  rise  dreadful  in  his  soul. 

Twelve  days  were  pass'd,  and  now  the  dawning  li» 
The  gods  had  summon'd  to  th'  Olympian  heigh- 
Jove,  first  ascending  from  the  watery  bowers, 
Leads  the  long  order  of  ethereal  powers. 
When,  like  the  morning  mist  in  early  day, 
Rose  from  the  flood  the  daughter  of  the  sei 
And  to  the  seats  divine  her  flight  address'd. 
There,  far  apart,  and  high  above  the  rest, 
The  Thunderer  sat;  where  old  Olympus  shrouds 
His  hundred  heads  in  heaven,  and  props  the  clouds. 
r~  Suppliant  the  goddess  stood:  one  hand  she  placed- 
'        Beneath  hia  beard,  and  one  his  knee  embraced.  . 
iSt     "II  eer'  &  A'Aer  of  (he  gods!"  she  said. 

My  words  could  please  thee,  or  my  actions  a\4, 
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Rome  mark*  of  honour  on  my  ion  bentow, 

Ami  pay  in  glory  what  in  life  you  owe. 

Fume  in  at  leant  by  heavenly  prorniie  due 

To  life  no  Mhort,  and  now  di*honour\l  too. 

Avenge  thin  wrong,  oh !  ever  ju*t  and  wine  I 

Let  Greece  be  humbled,  and  the  Trojan*  ri*ej  - 

Till  the  proud  king,  and  all  the  Achaian  race,  000 

Hlmll  heap  with  honour*  him  they  now  dingrace." 

Tint*  Thotirt  *pokc:  hut  Jove  in  silence  hold 
The  Macred  cotm*el*  of  hi*  brea*t  conccaPd. 
Not  mo  ropulaed,  the  godde**  donor  pre**\l, 
Ht sit  gra*p\l  hi*  kneeM,  and  urged  the  dear  roquoxt. 
*0  Mire  of  godM  and  men  I  thy  Muppliaut  hear; 
Itofu*e,  or  grant:  for  what  haM  Jove  to  fear? 
Or,  oht  declare,  of  all  the  power*  above, 
In  wretched  Thoti*  leant  the  care  of  Jove?" 

She  «aid :  and,  Mighing,  thtiM  the  god  replieM,  070 

Who  roll*  the  thunder  o'er  the  vaulted  *ki<**: 

41  What  ha*t  thou  aMkMT     Ah  I  why  *hould  Jove  engngo 
hi  foreign  context*,  and  domeMtic  rage, 
The  god*'  complaint*,  and  Juno'*  fierce  alarm*, 
While  I,  too  partial,  aid  the  Trojan  arum? 
(Jo,  lr*t  the  haughty  partner  of  my  *way 
With  jnalotiM  eye  thy  cIomo  iicc.e**  *urvey: 
Hut  part  in  peace,  Mccure  thy  prayer  i*  Mped: 
WitueNM  the  Macred  honour*  of  our  head — 
The  nod  that  rati  lie*  the  will  divine,  OHO 

The  faithful,  fix'd,  irrevocable  *ign; 
Thi*  weal*  thy  *uit,  arid  tin*  fulfil*  thy  vown." 

lie  Mpoke,  and  awful  bend*  hi*  Mablo  brow*; 
Slmke*  hi*  ambroMial  curl*,  and  give*  the  nod; 
The  Ntauip  of  fate  and  Manction  of  the  god: 
High  heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  *ignal  took, 
And  all  Olympu*  to  the  centre  *hook. 

Swill  to  the  *ea*  profound  the  goddeHM  Hie*, 
Jovo  to  hi*  Mtarry  mariHiou  in  the  *kie*. 
The  Mhining  Mynod  of  lit9  mimortaU  wait  ^ftft 

The  coming  god,  ami  from  their  throne*  ot  *l\v\a 
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rising  silent,  rapt  in  holy  fear, 
Before  the  majesty  of  heaven  appear. 
Trembling  they  stand,  while  Jove  assumes  the  thro 
All  but  the  god's  imperious  queen  alone: 
Late  had  she  view'd  the  silver-footed  dame,  - 
And  all  her  passions  kindled  into  flame. 

"Say,  artful  manager  of  heaven,"  she  cries, 
"Who  now  partakes  the  secrets  of  the  skies? 
Thy  Juno  knows  not  the  decrees  of  fate, 
In  vain  the  partner  of  imperial  state. 
What  favourite  goddess  then  those  cares  divides. 
Which  Jove  in  prudence  from  his  consort  hides'?" 

To  this  the  Thunderer:  "Seek  not  thou  to  find 
The  sacred  counsels  of  almighty  mind: 
Involved  in  darkness  lies  the  great  decree, 
Nor  can  the  depths  of  fate  be  pierced  by  thee. 
What  fits  thy  knowledge,  thou  the  first  shalt  know; 
The  first  of  gods  above  and  men  below ; 
But  thou,  nor  they,  shall  reach  the  thoughts  that  rol 
Deep  in  the  close  recesses  of  my  soul." 

Full  on  the  sire  the  goddess  of  the  skies 
Roll'd  the  large  orbs  of  her  majestic  eyes,  ] 
And  thus  return'd:  "Austere  Saturnius.  say, 
From  whence  this  wrath,  or  who  controls  thy  swaj 
Thy  boundless  will,  for  me,  remains  in  fores 
And  all  thy  counsels  take  the  destined  course. 
But  'tis  for  Greece  I  fear:  for  late  was  seen 
In  close  consult  the  silver-footed  queen. 
Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  deny, 
Nor  was  the  signal  vain  that  shook  the  sky. 
What  fatal  favour  has  the  goddess  wo 
To  grace  her  fierce,  inexorable  son  ? 
Perhaps  in  Grecian  blood  to  drench  the  plain, 
And  glut  his  vengeance  with  my  people  slain  1" 

Then  thus  the  god:  "Oh  !  restless  fate  of  pride, 
That  strives  to  learn  what  Heaven  resolves  to  hide 
Vain  is  the  search,  presumptuous  and  abhorr'd,  - 
Anxious  to  thee,  and  odious  to  ihy  \ord.. 
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Let  tin*  fluflif.d,  th*  immutable  decree  790 

No  forces  cun  shake;  whitt  is,  that  ought  to  ho,         />4  *  i  ** 
(Joddess,  submit,  nor  (turn  our  will  withstand, 
Hut  dread  the  power  of  this  avenging  hand: 
Tli'  tiuittsil  strength  of  nil  the  gods  uhovo 
la  vain  resist  tit*  omnipotence  of  Jove." 

Thn  Thunderer  spoke,  nor  durst  the  queen  reply: 
A  reverend  horror  silenced  fill  the  sky. 
The  feast  disturb'd,  with  sorrow  Vulcan  saw 
Hi*  mother  menaced,  and  the  gods  in  awet 
Pence  in  Iiim  heart,  and  pleasure  Iiim  design,  710 

Thus  interposed  the  architect  divine: 

11  The  wretched  quarrels  of  the  mortal  state 
Are  fur  unworthy,  gods,  of  your  debate. 
\M  men  their  days  in  senseless  strife  employ; 
Wny  in  eternal  peace  and  constant  joy. 
Thou,  goddess-mother,  with  our  wire  comply. 
Nor  break  the  sacred  union  of  the  sky; 
Lent,  roused  to  rage,  he  shake  the  hless'd  abodes, 
Imuuch  the  red  lightning,  and  dclhroue  the  gods. 
If  you  submit,  the  Thunderer  slauds  appeased;  7f>0 

The  gracious  power  in  willing  to  he  pleased." 

Thus  Vulcan  spoke;  and,  rising  with  a  hound, 
Die  double  howl  with  sparkling  nectar  crowu'd, 
Which  held  to  Juno  in  a  cheerful  way, 
"(•oddcssl"  he  cried,  "he  putieul,  and  obey: 
l)riir  as  you  are,  if  Jove  his  arm  extend, 
I  ran  hut  grieve,  unable  to  defend. 
What  god  so  daring  in  your  aid  to  move, 
Or  lilt  his  Imud  against  the  force  of  Jove? 
Oece  in  your  cause  I  felt  his  matchless  might,  7(10 

Ilurl'd  headlong  downward  from  th1  ethereal  height. 
Toss'd  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round; 
Nor  till  the  sun  descended  touch'd  the  ground: 
Hreat bless  I  fell,  in  giddy  motion  IonI  ; 
The  Hiiithians  raised  me  on  the  Lcmniau  coast," 

He  suiil;  nml  tit  htw  Intuitu  the  goblet  l\etv\vi\% 
Ms/ah,  withnmirifo,  tlm  wiiile-urmM  i\\\%\k\\\  \\\k\ks\\w\* 
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'hen  lo  the  rest  he  fill'd;  and,  in  his  turn, 
Each  lo  his  lips  applied  the  nectar'd  urn. 
Vulcan  with  awkward  grace  his  office  plii 
:d  unextinguish'd  laughter  shakes  the  skies, 
the  blest  gods  the  genial  day  prolong, 
feast  ambrosial,  and  celestial  song, 
olio  tuned  the  lyre;  the  Muses  round 
th  voice  alternate  aid  the  silver  sound. 
Meantime,  the  radiant  sun,  to  mortal  sight 
lescending  swift,  roll'd  down  the  rapid  light, 
'hen  to  their  starry  domes  the  gods  depart, 
he  shining  monuments  of  Vulcan's  art: 

on  his  couch  reclined  his  awful  head, 
id  Juno  sluinber'd  on  the  golden 
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1%$  Trial  of  tht  Army  and  Catalogue  of  the  Forces. 


upltnr,  In  purHunncn  of  llm  rwpirNt  of  Timlin,  aiumIm  «  deed  (fill 
AfiMumnwm,  prrnindliifrr  him  to  Irnd  tlin  nrmy  to  hftttln,  In  ordor 
to  uinkn  llm  (JrnnkN  unwdhln  of  ilmlr  wimt  of  Achilla.  Tim  gnimrnl,  who 
1p  iHiiflml  wllh  thn  hopm  of  taking  Troy  without  hi*  fuurifttMUM*,  hut  fwir* 
llm  nrtiiy  wan  rUnrourn^nd  hy  hln  Ahprnimn  and  thn  hiln  plAffim,  am  w«dl  an 
by  (tin  Ungtti  of  tiiun,  c.oitirlvoM  to  inwho  trial  of  llmlr  dlNpo*iiiou  hy  a 
mrnlAirnui.  I  In  flmt  commtwilr.ftlra  hi*  drultfri  to  (hn  prlurnN  in  council, 
ttiAt  hn  would  propoan  a  rmurii  to  llm  *oldlnrN,  And  lliAt  limy  hIioiiM  put  a 
mop  to  tlmiri  If  tlin  proposal  wan  nmhrAcnd,  Tlmn  hn  AMomhlm  tho  wholn 
lioiiti  And  upon  moving  for  a  return  to  (irnocn,  tlmy  uiianlinotialy  Ajr/rpfl  to 
It,  aii«I  run  to  prrpArn  thn  thlpM.  Tlmy  am  dntAlimd  hy  tho  inAUAffimiwit 
of  V\jmMmt  who  (iIiajiImo*  tho  limolmmo  of  TlmrtfltM.  Tim  Mftomhly  U 
r'TAlInd,  navnriil  uponoliM  mndn  on  thn  onuAMlon,  Atid  At  Inujflli  llm  Advf<-« 
of  Nmitor  follownd,  which  wan,  to  innkn  a  frnimrnl  iuu*mr  of  thn  troop*,  And 
lo  divldn  tltffin  Into  llmlr  «nvnrftl  nntloiin,  hnforn  (liny  proistttdnd  to  I  ml  tin. 
Thin  gr\vrm  or.r.Aniou  to  thn  pont  to  miunmrAlo  All  thn  forr.n*  of  thn  Urnvkn 
nod  Trojan*,  In  A  Inrjrn  cAtAlogim. 
Tim  ilm<*  nrnployml  In  thin  hook  uoiinImIn  not  nuilrnly  of  otm  dny.  Tim 
ir.nrm  lifff  In  thn  (Jwr.lAti  OAitip  And  upon  thn  urA  phorrj  toward  tho 
end,  It  rnfimvnN  to  Troy. 

Now  plnaaintf  wlnnp  had  wmlnd  vnc)\  mortal  nyn, 
Hln«tc|iM  in  I  ho  tnntu  thn  (imc/itui  hmdm'H  li<», 
Th*  iiiunortiilM  Mlumhnr'd  on  thnir  ihroncH  ahovn; 
All  hut  thro  nvor-waknful  nyon  of  Jovn. 
To  honour  Timlin*'  mm  hn  ImhuIh  Inn  r.urn, 
Ami  plurign  thn  (IvwMn  in  nil  thn  wouh  of  war: 
Tlmn  W\dn  mi  nmpty  phantom  rinn  to  ni^ht, 
Ann  tlitifi  wwimarulrt  thn  viNion  of  thn  night: 

"Fly  Imrmn,  deluding  drnam!  and,  light  an  air, 
To  Agunminnoti'M  ampin  tnnt  rnpair.  10 

Hid  him  in  anna  draw  forth  thf  nmhattlnd  train, 
Lead  nil  hi*  (Jwciiinr*  to  thn  diwty  plain. 
])iw)nrif,  av'n  how,  'tin  tfiven  him  tn  dtwtrny 
The  lady  tower*  of  tv/r/n-oxtendod  Troy. 
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For  now  no  more  the  gods  with  fate  contend, 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 
And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th'  impending  fall." 

Swift  as  the  word  the  vain  illusion  fled, 
Descends,  and  hovers  o'er  Atrides'  head; 
Clothed  in  the  figure  of  the  Pyh'an  sage, 
Renown'd  for  wisdom,  and  revered  for  age; 
Around  his  temples  spreads  his  golden  wing, 
And  thus  the  flattering  dream  deceives  the  king: 

"Canst  thou,  with  all  a  monarch's  cares  oppress' 
Oh,  At  reus'  son !  canst  thou  indulge  thy  rest? 
Ill  fits  a  chief  who  mighty  nations  guides, 
Directs  in  council,  and  in  war  presides, 
To  whom  its  safety  a  whole  people  owes, 
To  waste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose. 
Monarch,  awake !  'tis  Jove's  command  I  bear, 
Thou  and  thy  glory  claim  his  heavenly  bare. 
In  just  array  draw  forth  th'  embattled  train, 
Lead  all  thy  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plai 
Ev'n  now,  0  king !  'tis  given  thee  to  destroy 
The  lofty  towers  of  wide-extended  Troy, 
For  now  no  more  the  gods  with  fate  contend, 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
"lestruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 
And  nodding  llion  waits  th'  impending  fall. 
Awake  1  but,  waking,  this  advice  approve, 
And  trust  the  vision  that  descends  from  Jove." 

The  phantom  said;  then  vanish'd  from  his  sight, 
Resolves  to  air,  and  mixes  with  the  night. 
A  thousand  schemes  the  monarch's  mind  employ : 
Elate  in  thought,  he  sacks  untaken  Troy ; 
Vain  as  he  was,  and  to  the  future  blind : 
Nor  saw  what  Jove  and  secret  fate  design'd : 
What  mighty  toils  to  either  host  remain, 
What  scenes  of  grief,  and  numbers  o 
Eager  he  rises,  and  in  fancy  hears 
The  voice  celestial  murmuring  in  his  e 
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Pimt  on  hi*  liiiihn  a  dander  vent  ho  draw, 

Around  him  next  the  regal  inuntlo  throw, 

Tli*  embroider'd  muiuIhIn  on  lux  feet  ware  tiad : 

The  Hturry  fuulchion  glittor'd  at  bin  fide  \ 

At  ln*t  hin  firm  tho  mawy  aceptre  load*, 

Uiurtaiu'd,  immortal,  and  tho  gift  of  god*. 

Now  roiiy  morn  a*oend*  tha  court  of  Jove, 

Lift*  up  har  light,  and  open*  dny  ahova.  00 

Flia  king  denpittch'd  hi*  haraldH  with  command* 

To  range  tha  camp,  and  Nummou  all  tha  hand*: 

Tha  guthering  hoi!*  tha  monarch'*  word  obeyj 

While  to  hin  float  Atride*  bend*  hi*  way. 

lit  hin  black  whip  tha  Pylian  prince  ha  found ; 

There  cull*  a  Hanate  of  the  peer*  around : 

Tir  a**crnbly  placed,  tha  king  of  man  exprenVd 

Tba  counsel*  labouring  in  hin  artftd  brenxt. 

"Friend*  and  confederate*!  with  attentive  aar 
Receive  my  word*,  and  credit  what  you  hear.  70 

Lute  a*  I  Nlumbar'd  in  tha  Nhade*  of  night, 
A  dream  divine  appearM  before  my  Night, 
WhoHti  vintoiiary  form  like  Nentor  (•time, 
The  Hiirne  in  habit,  and  in  mien  the  Niune. 
The  heavenly  phantom  hovcr'd  oW  my  head, 
'And  do*t  thou  *Iccp?  oh,  AtreiiM'  Hon!'  he  nuid: 
Mil  fit*  a  chid'  who  mighty  nations  guide*, 
Direct*  in  council,  and  in  war  pw*ide*, 
To  whom  it M  Niifety  a  whole  people  owe*, 
To  wnHte  long  night*  in  indolent.  rcpo*c.  NO 

Monarch,  uwiikel  'tin  Jove'*  command  1  bear, 
Thou  and  thy  glory  clnim  bin  heavenly  (Mite. 
In  juNt  array  draw  forth  th*  embattled  train, 
And  lead  the  (Ireciitn*  to  the  diiNty  plain; 
Kv'n  now,  ()  king  I  'tin  given  thee  to  destroy 
The  lolly  tower*  of  wide-extended  Troy. 
1'or  now  no  more  the  godN  with  fitto  contend, 
At  Juuo'ri  Mtiit  the  heuvcnly  faction*  end. 
l>«*lructjo;i  hnutfH  o'tu '  ynti  devoted  witl\, 

d  nodding  Won  wuit*  tho  impoiicl'iug  Vu\\.  ^ 
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This  hear  observant,  and  the  gods  obey !' — 
The  vision  spoke,  and  pass'd  in  air  away. 
Now,  valiant  chiefs!  since  Heaven  itself  alarms. 
Unite,  and  rouse  the  sons  of  Greece  to  arms. 
But  first  with  caution  try  what  yet  they  dare. 
Worn  with  nine  years  of  unsuccessful  war  1 
To  move  the  troops  to  measure  hack  the  main, 
Be  mine;  and  yours  the  province  to  detain." 

He  spoke,  and  sat;  when  Nestor,  rising,  said 
(Nestor,  whom  Pylos'  sandy  realms  obey'd) : 
"Princes  of  Greece,  your  faithful  ears  incline, 
Nor  doubt  the  vision  of  the  powers  divine; 
Sent  by  great  Jove  to  him  who  rules  the  host, 
Forbid  it  Heaven!  this  warning  should  be  lost! 
Then  let  us  haste,  obey  the  god's  alarms, 
And  join  to  rouse  the  sons  of  Greece  to  arms." 

Thus  spoke  the  sage.     The  kings  without  delay 
Dissolve  the  council,  and  their  chief  obey: 
The  sceptred  rulers  lead:  the  following  host, 
Pour'd  forth  by  thousands,  darkens  all  the  coast. 
As  from  some  rocky  cliff  the  shepherd  sees 
Clustering  in  heaps  on  heaps  the  driving  bees, 
Rolling,  and  blackening,  swarms  succeeding  swarms, 
With  deeper  murmurs  and  more  hoarse  alarms ; 
Dusky  they  spread,  a  close  embodied  crowd, 
And  o'er  the  vale  descends  the  living  cloud : 
So,  from  the  tents  and  ships,  a  lengthening  train 
Spreads  all  the  beach,  and  wide  o'ershades  the  plain: 
Along  the  region  runs  a  deafening  sound; 
Beneath  their  footsteps  groans  the  trembling  ground  ; 
Fame  flies  before,  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
And  sinning  soars,  and  claps  her  wings  above. 
Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  loud 
The  monarch's  will,  suspend  the  listening  crowd. 
Soon  as  the  throngs  in  order  ranged  appear, 
And  fainter  murmurs  died  upon  the  ear, 
The  king  of  kings  his  awful  figure  raised; 

i  in  his  hand  the  golden  sceplve  \jW.©&'. 
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The  golden  sceptre,  of  celestial  frame, 

By  Vulcan  form'd,  from  Jove  to  Hermes  came:  180 

To  PelopH  he  th'  immortal  gift  resign'd ; 

Th'  immortal  gift  great  Pelops  loll  behind, 

In  Atreus'  hand,  which  not  with  Atreus  ends, 

To  rich  Thyestes  next  the  prize  descends  $ 

And  now  the  mark  of  Agamemnon**  reign 

Subjects  all  Argos,  and  controls  the  main. 

On  this  bright  sceptre  now  the  king  reclined, 
And  artful  thus  pronounced  the  speech  designed : 
MYe  sons  of  Mars  I  partake  your  leader's  care, 
Heroes  of  Greece,  and  brothers  of  the  war  I  140 

Of  partial  Jove  with  justice  I  complain, 
And  heavenly  oracles  believed  in  vain. 
A  safe  return  was  promised  to  our  toils, 
Kenown'd,  triumphant,  and  enrich'd  with  spoils; 
Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host, 
Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  glory  lost. 
So  Jove  decrees,  resistless  lord  of  all  I 
At  whose  command  whole  empires  riso  or  fall: 
He  shakes  the  feeble  props  of  human  trust, 
And  towns  and  armies  humbles  to  the  dust.  150 

What  shame  to  Greece  a  fruitless  war  to  wage, 
Oh,  hutting  shame  in  every  future  age) 
On™  great  in  arms,  the  common  scorn  we  grow, 
Kepuhied  and  baffled  by  a  foe  Mo  foe. 
So  Mmull  their  number,  that,  if  wars  were  censed, 
And  Greece  triumphant  held  a  general  feast- 
All  rank*d  by  tens — whole  decads,  when  they  dine, 
Must  want  a  Trojan  slave  to  pour  the  wine. 
Hut  other  forces  have  our  hopes  o'crthrown, 
And  Troy  prevails  by  armies  not  her  own.  inn 

Now  nine  long  years  of  mighty  Jove  are  run, 
Since  first  the  labours  of  this  war  begun. 
Our  cordage  torn,  decay'd  our  vessels  lie, 
And  scarce  insure  the  wretched  power  to  fly. 
Haste  tbw/,  for  Mar  hinvn  the  Trojnn  Wu\\\ 
Our  weopiiw  wivon,  our  fonder  children  c,u\\; 
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Love,  duty,  safety,  summon  us  away, 
'Tis  nature's  voice,  and  nature  we  obey. 
Our  shatter'd  bark  may  yet  transport  us  o'e 
Safe  and  inglorious,  to  our  native  shore. 
Fly,  Grecians,  fly  I  your  sails  and  oars  employ, 
And  dream  no  more  of  heaven-defended  Troy." 

His  deep  design  unknown,  the  hosts  approve 
Atrides'  speech.     The  mighty  numbers  move. 
So  roll  the  billows  to  the  Icarian  shore, 
From  east  and  south  when  winds  begin  to  roar, 
Burst  their  dark  mansion  in  the  clouds,  and  sweep 
The  whitening  surface  of  the  ruffled  deep. 
And  as  on  com  when  western  gusts  descend, 
Before  the  blast  the  lofty  harvests  bend; 
Thus  o'er  the  field  the  moving  host  appears, 
With  nodding  plumes  and  groves  of  waving  spear 
The  gathering  murmur  spreads,  their  trampling  lei 
Beat  the  loose  sands,  and  thicken  to  the  fleet. 
With  long-resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train 
To  fit  the  ships,  and  launch  into  the  main. 
They  toil,  they  sweat,  thick  clouds  of  dust  arise, 
The  doubling  clamours  echo  to  the  skies. 
Ev'n  then  the  Greeks  had  left  the  hostile  plain, 
And  fate  decreed  the  fall  of  Troy  in  vain; 
But  Jove's  imperial  queen  their  flight  surveyM, 
And,  sighing,  thus  bespoke  the  blue-eyed  maid: 

"Shall  then  the  Grecians  fly?     O  dire  disgrace! 
And  leave  unpunish'd  this  perfidious  race? 
Shall  Troy,  shall  Priam,  and  the  adulterous  s 
In  peace  enjoy  the  fruits  of  broken  vows? 
And  bravest  chiefs,  in  Helen's  quarrel  slain, 
Lie  unrevenged  on  yon  detested  plain  ? 
No:  let  my  Greeks,  unmoved  by  vain  alarms, 
Once  more  refulgent  shine  in  brazen  arms. 
Haste,  goddess,  haste !  the  flying  host  detain, 
Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main." 

Pallas  obeys ;  and  from  Olympus'  height, 
StvM  to  the  ships  precipitates  her  fl'ighu 
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Ulyimeii,  flmt  in  public!  earen,  *ho  found, 
For  prudent  r.ounril  liko  the  god*  ronown'd: 
OpproniTd  with  tfonorouK  ^riof  tho  hero  Ntoori, 
Nor  drew  Iiih  miMo  venue!*  to  the  flowl: 

14 And  in  it  thtw,  divine  Lnirto*'  mini 
Tim*  fly  tho  (»rook*T"  the  martini  timid  begun ;  310 

"Tim*  to  their  country  boar  their  own  di^mce, 
And  fume  eternal  leave  to  Priam'*  mew? 
Klmll  boauteoim  Helen  Mill  remain  unfrnod? 
Slill  uurnvougori  n  thousand  homo*  bleed? 
Haute,  gerieroitH  UIiiwmihI  prevent  the  fdtrimo, 
Koaull  your  armlo*,  and  your  r.hiofn  reclaim. 
Your  own  reaction*  oloquoueo  employ, 
And  to  \W  immortal*  tru«t  the  full  of  Troy.'1 

Tho  voic.o  divine  confo**9d  the  warlike  maid, 
Uly**o*  hoard,  nor  uniu*pirod  obny'd:  W20 

Then  meeting  fir*!  AtrideH,  from  hi*  hand 
Received  tho  imperial  *eoptro  of  eommnlid, 
Thu*  grimed,  nttentiou  and  ro*poet  to  gain, 
lln  rutin,  ho  Hie*  through  all  the  (trorjan  train, 
Hurli  pritir.o  of  name,  or  r.hief  in  arm*  approved, 
lln  fund  with  prai*o,  or  with  por*ua*ion  moved. 

"Warrior*  hkn  you,  with  strength  and  wiMdom  MohhM, 
lly  bravo  example*  nhould  confirm  f Im  ro*t. 
The  monarch'*  will  not  yet  revealed  appear*; 
He  trim  our  oourajire,  but.  roNent*  our  fear*.  ttftO 

Th1  unwary  (J rook*  bin  fury  may  provoke; 
Not  thu*  tho  kin//  in  *er.rct  council  *poko. 
Jove  love*  our  r.hief,  from  Jovo  Iiih  honour  *prin/r*; 
Beware  I  for  dreadful  in  the  wrath  of  kiu^M." 

Mut  if  a  r.lamorou*,  vile  plebeian  rone, 
1 1  i  tn  witli  reproof  be  ehnck'd,  or  tamed  with  blown. 
"lln  Ml  ill.  thou  nlave,  and  to  thy  better*  yield  I 
Unknown  alike  in  council  and  in  field  I 
Ye  god*,  what  da*tard*  would  our  howl  ooiumnndl 
Swept  to  tho  war,  the  lumber  of  a  land  I  "itO 

He  mJm/i/,  wwfrh  I  mitl  think  not  bore  itWnw'A 
T/mt  wont  of  lymnt*,  /i/j  iwurpitiK  r.mw\. 
9  \) 
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To  one  sole  monarch  Jove  commits  the  sway; 
His  are  the  laws,  and  him  let  all  obey." 

With  words  like  these  the  troops  Ulysses  ruled  ; 
The  loudest  silenced,  and  the  fiercest  cool'd. 
Back  to  th'  assembly  rolled  the  thronging  train, 
Desert  the  ships,  and  pour  upon  the  plain. 
Murmuring  they  move,  as  when  old  Ocean  roars, 
And  heaves  huge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores: 
The  groaning  banks  are  burst  with  bellowing  soun 
The  rocks  remurmur,  and  the  deeps  rebound. 
At  length  the  tumult  sinks,  the  noises  cease, 
And  a  still  silence  lulls  the  camp  to  peace. 
Tliersites  only  clamour'd  in  the  throng, 
Loquacious,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue: 
Awed  by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  controll'd 
In  scandal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold: 
With  witty  malice  studious  to  defame: 
Scorn  all  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  his  ait 
But  chief  he  gloried,  with  licentious  style, 
To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile. 
His  figure  such  as  might  his  soul  proclaim; 
One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  lame: 
His  mountain- shoulders  half  his  breast  o'erspread, 
Thin  hairs  bestrew'd  his  long  mis-shapen  head. 
Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  possess'd, 
And  much  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  best. 
Ulysses  or  Achilles  still  his  theme: 
But  royal  scandal  Ins  delight  supreme- 
Long  had  he.  lived  the  scorn  of  every  Greek, 
Vex'd  when  he  spoke,  yet  still  they  heard  him  spea, 
Sharp  was  his  voice;  which,  in  the  shrillest  tone, 
Thus  with  injurious  taunts  attack' d  the  throne: 

"Amidst  the  glories  of  so  bright  a  reign, 
What  moves  the  great  Atrides  to  complain? 
'Tis  thine  whate'er  the  warrior's  breast  inflames, 
The  golden  spoil,  and  thine  the  lovely  dames. 
With  all  the  wealth  our  wars  and  blood  bestow, 
Thy  tents  are  crowded,  and  thy  chests  o  erftiyN. 
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Tim*  nt  full  aa*a  in  hoajMi  of  r'whtsn  roIlM, 

What  grieveN  the  monarch?     In  it  thimt  of  gold? 

Nay,  nIuiII  wo  march  with  our  uu<(,on<|uer'd  (>owerM, 

Tim  Greek*  ami  l9  to  Ilioti'*  honliUi  tower*, 

And  bring  the  raee  of  royal  bastard*  here 

For  Troy  to  r unworn  at  a  price  too  dear? 

But  uafer  plundar  thy  own  hont  NtippliaN : 

Hay,  would'fft  thou  *eize  Nome  valiant  leader'*  f>riz«? 

Or,  if  thy  haart  to  generoiw  lova  ha  led, 

Homo  captive  fair,  to  hie**  thy  kindly  bed?  5/00 

Wliate'er  our  ma*ter  erave*,  Nuhmit  wo  rntiNt, 

Plagued  with  hi*  pride,  or  punixhM  for  bin  lu*t. 

Oh,  woman  of  Aahaial  mtn  no  moral 

llenae  lat  u*  t\y9  and  lat  him  wa*ta  hi*  Ntore 

In  love*  and  plea*ure*  on  the  Phrygian  *horo. 

Wa  may  ha  wanted  on  Noma  bu*y  day, 

When  Hector  come*:  no  great  Achillea  may; 

From  him  he  forced  the  prixa  wa  jointly  gave, 

From  him,  the  fierce,  the  fearle**,  and  the  brave: 

And  dur*t  ha,  an  he  ought,  re*ent  that  wrong,  .'100 

Thin  mighty  tyrant  were  no  tyrnnt  long." 

Fierca  from  bin  Neat  at  thin  IJIy**eH  Npriug*, 
In  generou*  Vengeance  of  the  king  of  kingH. 
With  indignation  Nparkliug  in  bin  eye*, 
I  In  view*  the  wretch,  and  Nteruly  thu*  rcplie*: 

**  IVace,  faction*  moiiNler  1  born  to  vex  the  Ntate, 
With  wrangling  talent*  formM  for  foul  debate: 
CJurb  that  impeluou*  tongue  I  nor,  ra*hly  vain 
And  niugly  mad,  a*per*c  the  Novercigu  reign. 
Have  we  not  known  then,  mIuvc  I  of  all  our  IiohI,  '110 

Dm  man  who  act*  the  leant,  upbraid*  the  iumn!  Y 
Think  not  the  (jreek*  to  *hamoful  flight  to  bring, 
Nor  let  tliorin  lipM  profane  tlin  name  of  king. 
For  our  return,  we  truat  the  heavenly  power*; 
Ha  that  their  care;  to  fight  like  men,  be  our*. 
Hut  grant,  the  bout  with  wealth  the  general  load, 
Kxce;>t  thftriuHhm,  what  hunt  thou  heniowWl 
Nupixmi  wmm  Iwro  nlumUl  \\\h  HpoiU  rum^u, 
Art  thou  that  h<un?   -<u,u\<\  llnme  H|iui\h  W  \\\\wrt 
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s  I  let  me  perish  on  thia  hateful  shore, 
And  let  these  eyes  behold  my  son  no  more, 
If,  on  thy  next  offence,  this  hand  forbear 
To  strip  those  arms  thou  ill  deserv'st  to  wear, 
Expel  the  council  where  our  princes  meet, 
And  send  thee  scourged  and  howling  through  the  fl 

He  said ;  and,  cowering  as  the  dastard  bends, 
The  weighty  sceptre  on  his  back  descends : 
On  the  round  bunch  the  bloody  tumours  rise ; 
The  tears  spring  starting  from  bis  haggard  eyes : 
Trembling  he  sat,  and  shrunk  in  abject  fears. 
From  his  vile  visage  wipes  the  scalding  tears. 
While  to  his  neighbour  each  express' d  his  thought : 
'Ye  gods !  what  wonders  has  Ulysses  wrought ! 
What  fruits  his  conduct  and  his  courage  yield ; 
Great  in  the  council,  glorious  in  the  field  1 
Generous  he  rises  in  the  crown's  defence, 
To  curb  the  factious  tongue  of  insolence. 
Such  just  examples  on  offenders  shown, 
Seditions  silence,  and  assert  the  throne.' 

'Twas  thus  the  general  voice  the  hero  praised, 
Who,  rising,  high  the  imperial  sceptre  raised: 
The  blue-eyed  Palias,  his  celestial  friend, 
(In  form  a  herald)  bade  the  crowds  attend. 
Th'  expecting  crowds  in  still  attention  hung, 
To  hear  the  wisdom  of  his  heavenly  tongue. 
Then,  deeply  thoughtful,  pausing  ere  he  spoke, 
His  silence  thus  the  prudent  hero  broke : 

"  Unhappy  monarch  I  whom  the  Grecian  race, 
With  shame  deserting,  heap  with  vile  disgrace. 
Not  such  at  Argos  was  their  generous  vow, 
Once  all  their  voice,  but,  ah  !  forgotten  now: 
Ne'er  to  return,  was  then  the  common  cry, 
Till  Troy's  proud  structures  should  in  ashes  lie. 
Behold  them  weeping  for  their  native  shore  ! 
What  could  their  wives  or  helpless  children  more? 
What  heart  but  melts  to  leave  the  lender  train. 
And,  one  short  month,  endure  the  w'mlvy  uv-m^. 
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Pew  Irni^unH  ratnoved,  wa  wiwh  our  parianful  Kant, 
Whwi  tlm  *|tjp  town*,  find  tha  tnmpawU  bant : 
Then  wall  may  thitf  Unift  ntay  provoke)  thair  tanmf       WO 
Tim  odiou*  lan^th  of  iiiiio  revolving  yaiir*. 
Not  for  thair  grittf  tha  (Jradun  bout  1  blumo ; 
Hut  vfthquinh'il  I  bufllad  I  oh,  atarnnl  *hame  I 
Kx|Mi(*t  tha  time  to  Troy1*  dantruation  tfivau, 
And  try  tlin  fata  of  Calrdum  und  of  hauvan. 
Wlmt  pttHrtM  ui  AiiHn,  Uraaro  run  wituaw  linur, 
And  all  who  liva  to  brauthn  thin  Phrygian  ttir. 
UoNido  a  fouiitiiiti'M  muirtul  brink  wa  rainad 
Our  vardutit  ultarn,  and  tha  victiniH  blitzad  j  H70 

(Twit*  thero  tha  pluna-trae  Mpraad  it n  idtuda*  around,) 
'Dm  alturi  heaved •  und  from  tha  crumbling  ground 
A  mighty  dragon  what,  of  dirts  portent; 
From  Jovn  hiniHidf  tha  draudfid  Hign  wit*  uniit. 
Ht  might  to  tha  troe  hi*  wtnguina  xpirax  ha  roIIM, 
And  atitiM  around  it  many  it  winding  fold. 
Tim  topmont  hriitudi  u  mothar-bird  poHHarthM  ; 
Ki^/ht  willow  iiifantH  fill'd  tha  mutiny  uniit  \ 
llmanlf  tlm  ninth;  tlin  Hnrpnut,  art  hn  hunpr, 
SttntchM  liiM  bliiak  jiiwh,  und  amidi'd  tha  crying  young ; 
i  Whiln,  Covering  nniir,  with  minnrnbln  mono,  8NI 

Tlin  drooping  mothnr  wnil'd  bar  ahildraii  gona. 
Tlin  mothar  hurt  nH  round  tlin  uartt  him  flnw, 
Nniznd  by  tlm  haating  wing,  thn  nmnntnr  nlnw  ; 
Nor  loti/j;  Hiirvivad  ;  to  mitrhln  turnM,  hn  Htaudrt 
A  laxling  prodigy  on  AiiIjm'  hitridn. 
Siirh  war*  tha  will  of  Jovn  ;  and  hanaa  wn  dnra 
Tiunt  in  bin  onmu,  nud  HUpport  thn  war. 
For  whiln  around  wn  gaxad  with  woudaring  ayi% 
And,  trnmliliug,  nought  tha  pownrn  with  ruic.rifian. 
Full  of  hi*  god,  thn  rnvnrnud  (!iiVIiiin  arind  :  MM) 

*  Vn  (•raciau  warriorM  I  lay  your  faarn  iiffida. 
TIiJm  wondrouM  nignal,  Jovn  hinirwlf  diwplayw, 
Of  l«>ng,  l«»ng  labour*,  but  ntnrual  prai*a, 
\n  tniiny  bird*  h*  by  tlml  */jnka  warn  nlum% 
Numnny  y»ur*  tlm  Unl*  o/'  («raci(w  rtmmitt  \ 
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But  wait  the  tenth,  for  Ultra's  fall  decreed.' — 
Thus  spoke  the  prophet,  thus  the  fates  succeed. 
Obey,  ye  Grecians:  with  submission  wait, 


Nor  let  your  flight  avert  the  Trojan  fate." 

He  said.     The  shores  with  loud  applauses  sound. 
The  hollow  ships  each  deafening  shout  rebound. 

Then  Nestor  thus:  "These  vain  debates  forbear, 
Ye  talk  like  children,  not  like  heroes  dare. 
Where  now  are  all  your  high  resolves  at  last  1 
Your  leagues  concluded,  your  engagements  past? 
Vow'd  with  libations  and  with  victims  then, 
Now  vanish'd  like  their  smoke — the  faith  of  men! 
While  useless  words  consume  th'  inactive  hours, 
No  wonder  Troy  so  long  resists  our  powers. 
Rise,  great  Atrides !  and  with  courage  sway : 
We  march  to  war,  if  thou  direct  the  way. 
But  leave  the  few  that  dare  resist  thy  la- 
The  mean  deserters  of  the  Grecian  cause, 
To  grudge  the  conquest  mighty  Jove  prepai 
And  view  with  envy  our  successful  wars. 
On  that  great  day  when  first  the  martial  train, 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Ilion,  plough' d  the  main ; 
Jove,  on  the  right,  a  prosperous  signal  sent, 
And  thunder  rolling  shook  the  firmament. 
Encouraged  hence,  maintain  the  glorious  strife, 
Till  every  soldier  grasp  a  Phrygian  wife; 
Till  Helen's  woes  at  full  revenged  appear, 
And  Troy's  proud  matrons  render  tear  for  tear. 
Before  that  day,  if  any  Greek  invite 
His  country's  troops  to  base,  inglorious  flight ; 
Stand  forth  that  Greek  !  and  hoist  his  sail  to  fl 
And  die  the  dastard  first,  who  dreads  to  die. 
But  now,  O  monarch !  all  thy  chiefs  advisi 
Nor  what  they  offer,  thou  thyself  despise. 
Among  those  counsels  let  not  mine  be  vain : 
In  tribes  and  nations  to  divide  thy  train ; 
His  separate  troops  let  every  leader  c&tt, 

Hob,  and  al\  encourage  aft. 
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What  chief,  or  »oldierf  of  the  numerou*  bund, 

Or  bravely  fight*,  or  ill  obey*  command, 

When  thuM  distinct  they  war,  ahull  *oou  bo  known, 

I     And  what  the  eau*e  of  Ilion  not  o'urlhrown ; 
If  fate  re*i*t*f  or  if  our  arms  ere  *lowf 
If  goAn  above  prevent,  or  men  below/9 

To  him  the  kings  "How  much  thy  yearn  excel        440 
In  art*  of  council,  and  in  speaking  well  I 
Oh  I  would  the  god*,  in  love  to  Greece,  decree 
liut  ton  ffuch  Niige*  a*  they  grant  in  thee  I 
Huch  windom  noon  should  Priam'*  force  destroy, 
Ami  noon  Nhould  fall  the  haughty  tower*  of  Troy  I 
But  Jove  forbid*,  who  plunge*  thoHe  he  hate* 
In  fierce  contention  and  in  vain  debate*. 
Now  great  Achille*  from  our  aid  withdraw*, 
By  me  provoked)  a  captive  maid  the  cau*es 
If  e'ar  a*  friend*  we  join,  the  Trojan  wall  4fl0 

Mtmt  *hakd9  and  heavy  will  the  vengeance  fall. 
Hut  now,  ye  warrior*,  take  a  abort  repa*t ; 
Ami,  well  rofre*h'd,  to  bloody  conflict  haute. 
Hi*  Nhurpen'd  *pear  let  every  (Jreciuu  wield, 
And  every  Grecian  fix  hi*  brazen  *hield ; 
Lnt  all  e*ciu  the  fiery  *teed*  of  war, 
And  all  for  combat  fit  the  rattling  cur, 
Thi*  day,  thin  dreadful  day,  let  each  contend  ; 
No  rc*t,  no  r«*pite,  till  the  *hade*  de*cend  ; 
Till  ditrkuc**,  or  till  death,  *hall  cover  all,  400 

Lrt  the  war  bleed,  uud  let  the  mighty  fall ; 
Till  bathed  in  *weat  be  every  manly  breu*t, 
With  the  huge  *hield  each  brawny  arm  depre**'d, 
Kuril  aching  nerve  refu*e  the  lance  to  throw, 
And  each  *pent  cour*er  at  the  chariot  blow. 
Who  dare*,  ingloriou*,  in  hi*  *hip*  to  *tay, 
Who  dare*  to  tremble  on  thi*  *igual  day, 
That  wretch,  too  mean  to  full  by  martial  power, 
The  bird*  hIiiiII  mangle,  and  the  dog*  devour," 
T)w  monarch  */>okn ;  at  id  Htruight  u  munnvvv  Vi»MS   VVV\ 
Loud  tut  tlw  Hurgts*  whan  t/je  tempest  blow*, 
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That  dash'd  on  broken  rocks  tumultuous  roar, 
And  foam  and  thunder  on  the  stony  shore. 
,  Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispersing  I 
The  Area  are  kindled,  and  the  smokes  ascend ; 
With  hasty  feast  they  sacrifice,  and  pray 
T'  avert  the  dangers  of  the  doubtful  day. 
A  steer  of  five  years'  age,  large  limb'd  and  fed 
To  Jove's  high  altars  Agamemnon  led ; 
There  bade  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  peers; 
And  Nestor  first,  as  most  advanced  in  years. 
Next  came  Idomeneus,  and  Tydeu 
Ajax  the  less,  and  Ajax  Telamon  ; 
Then  wise  Ulysses  in  his  rank  was  placed, 
And  Menelaus  came  unbid,  the  last. 
The  chiefs  surround  the  destined  beast,  and  take 
The  sacred  offering  of  the  salted  cake; 
When  thus  the  king  prefers  his  solemn  prayer: 

"Oh  thou!  whose  thunder  rends  the  clouded  air, 
Who  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  hast  fix'd  thy  throne 
Supreme  of  gods !  unbounded  and  alone  ! 
Hear !  and  before  the  burning  sun  descends, 
Before  the  night  her  gloomy  veil  extends, 
Low  in  the  dust  be  laid  yon  hostile  spires, 
Be  Priam's  palace  sunk  in  Grecian  fires, 
In  Hector's  breast  be  plunged  this  shining  sword, 
And  slaughter'd  heroes  groan  around  their  lord  !" 
Thus  pray'd  the  chief.     His  unavailing  prayer 
Great  Jove  refused,  and  loss'd  in  empty  air : 
The  god,  averse,  while  yet  the  fumes  arose, 
Prepared  new  toils,  and  doubled  woes  on  woes. 
Their  prayers  perform'd,  (he  chiefs  the  rite  pursue, 
The  barley  sprinkled,  and  the  victim  slew. 
The  limbs  they  sever  from  th'  inclosing  hide, 

^  The  thighs,  selected  to  the  gods,  divide. 
On  these,  in  double  cauls  involved  with  art, 
The  choicest  morsels  lie  from  every  part. 
From  the  cJelt  wood  the  crackling  flumes  assise, 

While  the  fat  victim  febdn  the  sacred  frifc. 
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ThMliitflm  thuN  Nfwriitaed,  und  nntruil*  dnWd,  610 

Tli'  ttMHiHttiiitM  part,  truim/ix,  uud  roimt  thn  rout ; 
Then  Nprwtd  thft  litblisH,  ilia  rupiiNl  prwpurn, 
Knrh  ink  on  hi*  will,  und  audi  r«^«ivii«  Iiim  whura. 
HfNm  HM  thn  nt^tt  <>l  hunger  wiin  nupprtWd, 
The  j^iiorou*  NnNtor  tltuM  thn  prinoa  iiddrtWd : 
"Now  hid  thy  humid*  wound  thn  loud  iilumin, 
And  call  thn  Nquiidron*  nhnuth'd  in  hru/nn  mum: 
Now  Mtiixn  th'  ocrimion,  now  Urn  Iroop*  nurv«yf 
And  I^imI  (o  war  wlmn  J  Inn von  dimci*  the  way." 

Iln  hiiid.     Thft  inowirch  iMimd  hi*  couimuudN  ;         t»W 
Sirui^ht  I  ho  loud  hnruldN  cull  thn  tfitt  boring  hujidn. 
Tim  chitilH  incloHo  tlwir  kiutf ;  thn  hunt  divide 
In  trihftN  rind  iiutiotiN  ritnk'd  on  uithar  n'uiq, 
Hurh  in  Ihft  itiidnt  lh«  hluo-nynd  virgin  llfrn ; 
I'Vom  rank  to  runk  trim  durtn  hnr  mdnnl  nyn*: 
The  dmudfiil  «WH|  Jovci'm  itnniortul  Nhinld, 
liluznd  011  her  iirui,  find  li^htnuM  nil  thn  fluid  : 
Round  tlm  viinI  orh  u  hundred  Hurpnutri  rollM, 
KoriiiM  thn  hritfht  friii^u,  itnd  MnnnnJ  to  hum  in  ^old. 
Willi  iIiih  onr.h  ( .irni'.iuii'N  mnnly  hrriiiil.  hIiii  wiu'uin,       ii.'IO 
Nwi'IIn  thoii"  hold  Iiuiii'Im,  uud  lAnwtfti  tlmir  unrvoim  hi  iiim; 
No  morn  they  hi^/Ii,  ijuvlorioiui,  to  return, 
Hut  hi rul h  ruvon^n,  uud  lor  thn  romhiil  Imrii. 
Ah  mi  H011111  mouutiiiu,  through  thn  lolly  /.novo, 
Tim  crurklihtf  llmuort  iiNC.und,  uud  hhr/.n  uhovo, 
Dm  firi'N  uxpundiu^,  11  h  thn  windn  itrirto, 
Shoot  thoir  lonj/  hniiuiH,  itnd  kiudln  hull' thn  hIo'iin: 
Sii  from  thn  polirdrd  urniN  uud  hru/cii  HhirldH, 
A  j/lnnmy  Nploudour  fhiNh'd  nlou^  thn  liuldrt. 
Not  Inn*  lliuir  numhnr  thtiu  th1  muhodind  cmnu*,  fi-10 

Or  uulk-whitn  Nwuim  in  AhIuh'  wut'ry  pluiuH, 
Tliiil  oYr  thn  winding  of  ('nynlnr'n  hjuiji^h 
Stwtrh  thoir  loin/  nuckN,  und  chip  thoir  mulling  win^n  ; 
Now  townr  11  loll,  uud  courrin  in  uiry  roundw ; 
Now  litfht  with  uoirtn:   with  noinu  thn  fmld  rnMouudn. 
Thuri  itiininrouN  und  oonluwod,  nxtondiuf/  wido, 
Thn  fatfi/HM  urowtl  NtHitiiiiiitlvr'ii  llowmy  *\i\o.\ 
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ith  rushiDg  troops  the  plains  are  cover'd  o'er, 
And  thundering  footsteps  shake  the  sounding  shore 
Along  the  river's  level  meads  they  stand, 
Thick  as  in  spring  the  flowers  adorn  the  land, 
Or  leaves  the  trees ;  or  thick  as  insects  play, 
The  wandering  nation  of  a  summer's  day, 
That,  drawn  by  milky  steams  at  evening  hours, 
In  gathered  swarms  surround  the  rural  bowers ; 
From  pail  to  pail  with  busy  murmur  run 
The  gilded  legions,  glittering  in  the  sun : 
So  throng'd,  so  close  the  Grecian  squadrons  stood 
In  radiant  arms,  and  thirst  for  Trojan  blood. 
Each  leader  now  his  scatter'd  force  conjoins 
In  close  array,  and  forms  the  deepening  lines. 
Not  with  more  ease,  the  skilful  shepherd  swain 
Collects  his  flock  from  thousands  on  the  plain. 
The  king  of  kings,  majestically  tall, 
Towers  o'er  his  armies,  and  outshines  them  all : 
Like  some  proud  bull  that  round  the  pasture  leads 
His  subject  herds,  the  monarch  of  the  meads. 
Great  as  the  gods,  th'  exalted  chief  was  seen, 
His  strength  like  Neptune,  and  like  Mars  his  mien ; 
Jove  o'er  his  eyes  celestial  glories  spread. 
And  dawning  conquest  play'd  around  his  head. 
Say,  virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  divine, 
All-knowing  goddesses !  immortal  Nine  ! 
Since  earth's  wide  regions,  heaven's  unmeasured  he 
And  hell's  abyss,  hide  nothing  from  your  sight, 
(We,  wretched  mortals !  lost  in  doubts  below, 
But  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know,) 
Oh  !  say,  what  heroes,  fired  by  thirst  of  fame, 
Or  urged  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  destruction  carne  1 
To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thousand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brass,  and  adamantine  lungs. 
Daughters  of  Jove,  assist !  inspired  by  you, 
The  mighty  labour  dauntless  I  pursue: 
What  crowded  armies,  from  what  climes  they  bring, 
Tfyeir  names,  their  numbers,  and  their  ch'vefe,  V  An 
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The  hardy  warrior*  whom  JJiuotiu  bred, 
Pnnelin*,  Leitu*,  Prothoflnor  led : 
With  the*e  Arfle*iluu*  and  (Jloniu*  *tundf 
K<|iml  in  urine,  and  equal  in  command. 
Thmift  head  the  troop*  thut  rocky  Auli*  yinldUp  fiUO 

And  Kterm'*  hill*,  und  liyrie'*  wut'ry  Held*, 
And  NcIkcuo*,  Hcholo*,  (J  mat  neur  the  main, 
And  Mycule**ie'*  umple  piny  plain. 
Tho*«  who  in  Puteon  or  Ile*ion  dwell, 
Or  J I  anna,  where  Apollo'*  prophet  fell; 
Haltfon  mid  UylA,  which  the  *printf*  o'erflow ; 
And  Med  eon  lolly,  and  Ooulea  low  \ 
Or  in  the  mend*  of  lluliurtu*  *truy, 
Or  T!ie*pin,  enured  to  the  #od  of  day. 
Onchewtue,  Neptune'*  celebrated  grovee ;  000 

<*opttiv  end  ThiebA,  fumed  for  silver  dove*; 
For  Hock*  Erythrin,  (Jli**u  for  the  vine ; 
I'latea  tfreen,  und  Nina  the  divine. 
And  (hey  whom  ThebiV*  well-built  wall*  iuclonti, 
Whine  MydA,  Kutre*u*,  CoroiuN  ro*ej 
And  A  me  rich,  with  purple  harveNt*  crown'd  j 
And  Authedon,  Ituiothi'e  utmo*t  hound. 
Kull  fifty  *hip*  they  wind,  and  each  convey* 
Twice  flixly  warrior*  through  (he  foaming  wui*. 

To  I  linen  *ucceed  A*pledon'*  martial  train,  1110 

Who  plough  the  Mpaciou*  Orchomeuiau  plain. 
Two  valiant  brother*  ruled  th'  undaunted  throng 
Inluieu  and  A*culaphu*  the  *trontf: 
Hon*  of  AetyochA,  the  heavenly  lair, 
WhoNe  virgin  charm*  *ubdued  the  tfod  of  war ; 
(In  A<Mor'*  court,  u*  *he  retired  to  rent, 
The  Mtrcntfth  of  Mar*  the  hluNhtutf  maid  compre**M :) 
Their  troop*  in  thirty  eithln  ve**el*  eweep, 
With  equal  our*,  the  hoarnereHoundiiitf  deep. 

The  I'ltoninn*  next  in  furty  hark*  reptuv,  W*ft 

lipintrophu*  ami  Ntilwliu*  Jinud  the  wiu\ 
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From  those  rich  regions  where  Cephissus  It 
Hia  silver  current  through  the  flowery  meads ; 
From  Panopea,  Chrysa  the  divine, 
Where  Anemoria's  stately  turrets  shine; 
Where  Pytho,  Daulis,  Cyparissus,  stood. 
And  lair  Lilasa  views  the  rising  flood. 
These  ranged  in  order  on  the  floating  tide, 
Close,  on  the  left,  the  bold  Boeotians'  side. 

Fierce  Ajax  led  the  Locrian  squadrons  on, 
Ajax  the  less,  Oileus'  valiant  son ; 
Skill'd  to  direct  the  flying  dart  aright ; 
Swift  in  pursuit,  and  active  in  the  fight 
Him,  as  their  chief,  the  chosen  troops  attend. 
Which  Bessa,  Thronus,  and  rich  Cynos  send: 
Opus,  Calliarus,  and  Scarphe's  bands ; 
And  those  who  dweli  where  pleasing  Augia  stands, 
And  where  Boagrius  floats  the  lowly  lands, 
Or  in  fair  TarplaVs  sylvan  seals  reside, 
In  forty  vessels  cut  the  liquid  tide. 

Eubcea  next  her  martial  sons  prepares, 
And  sends  the  brave  Abantes  to  the  wars: 
Breathing  revenge,  in  arms  they  take  their  wa; 
From  Chalcis'  walls,  and  strong  Eretria ; 
The  Isteian  fields,  for  generous  vines  renown'd, 
The  fair  Carystos,  and  (lie  Styrian  ground; 
Where  Dios  from  her  towers  o'erlooks  the  plain, 
And  high  Cerinthus  views  the  neighbouring  main. 
Down  their  broad  shoulders  falls  a  length  of  hair ; 
Their  hands  dismiss  not  the  long  lance  in  air ; 
But  with  portended  spears  in  fighiing  fields, 
Pierce  the  tough  corslets  and  the  brazen  shields. 
Twice  twenty  ships  transport  the  warlike  hands. 
Which  bold  Elphenor,  fierce  in  arms,  commands. 

Full  fifty  more  from  Athens  stem  the  mail], 
Led  by  Mneslheus  through  the  liquid  plains 
(Athens  the  fair,  where  great  Erectheufl  sway'd, 
That  owed  his  nurture  to  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
But  from  the  teeming  furrow  took  his  birth, 
L-  eighty  offspring  of  the  foodfuA  earth. 
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Him  Pailful  placed  amidnt  lier  wealthy  fane, 

Adored  with  micrifice  and  oxen  ulnin ; 

Where,  fin  tho  year*  revolve,  her  altam  blaze, 

And  nil  the  tribe*  reaound  tho  ^fHl<l»NHf  praine.) 

No  chief  like  thee,  Mue*theiiN,  Greece  could  yield, 

To  mandinl  amnion  in  tho  dinrty  field  ; 

Thf  extended  wing*  of  battle  to  display, 

Or  clone  th*  embodied  boat  in  firm  fir  my, 

Nflntor  alone,  improved  by  length  of  day*, 

For  martial  conduct  bore  an  equal  prai*e.  070 

With  the*e  nppnnr  the  Hiiliimiriinri  hand*, 
Whoiri  tho  gigantic  Telamon  command*; 
In  twelve  black  *hip*  to  Troy  they  Nteer  their  cour*e, 
Ami  with  the  great  Athenian*  join  their  force. 

Next  move  to  war  the  gonerou*  Argive  train, 
From  high  TrntxenA,  and  Ma*cta'*  plain, 
And  fair  vfCgirm,  circled  by  the  main : 
Whom  iftrorig  Tyrinthe'*  lofty  wall*  mirround, 
Ami  Kpiduur  with  viny  harvc*1*  crown'd ;  OHO 

And  where  fair  A*inen  nnd  llermion  nhow 
Their  clifln  above,  and  ampin  hay  below. 
Thc*e  by  the  brave  Kuryalu*  were  led, 
( irrnt  Ntheuclu*,  and  greater  Diotned  ; 
Hut  chief  Tydide*  bore  the  noveroign  *wny  ; 
In  lour*eoni  hark*  they  plough  the  watery  way. 

The  proud  Myeene  arm*  her  martial  powers, 
Dunne,  Corinth,  with  imperial  tower*, 
Fair  Anuthyrca,  Ornia'*  fruitful  plain, 
And  vMgeon,  and  Admiring'  ancient  reign: 
And  tlione  who  dwell  along  the  mindy  whore,  000 

And  where  Pnllene  yield*  her  fleecy  Htore, 
Where  lleliee  and  llypere*ia  lie, 
And  (Jonoomm'*  Mpirc*  Halute  the  *ky. 
(>ieat  Agamemnon  rule*  the  numerous  band, 
A  hundred  ve**el*  in  long  order  *tand, 
And  crowded  nation*  wnit  hi*  dread  command. 
High  on  the  deck  ihn  kititf  nf  men  appear*, 
Atuilii*  refulgent  arm*  in  trium\>\\  woarn  ; 
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roud  of  his  host,  unrivall'd  in  his  reign, 
In  silent  pomp  he  moves  along  the  main. 

His  brother  follows,  and  to  vengeance  wai 
The  hardy  Spartans, exercised  in  arms: 
Phares  and  Brysia's  valiant  troops,  and  those 
Whom  Lacedtemon's  lofty  hills  inclose : 
Or  Messe's  towers,  for  silver  doves  renown'd 
Amyclaj,  Laas,  Augia's  happy  ground, 
And  those  whom  Oetylos'  low  walls  contain, 
And  Helos,  on  the  margin  of  the  main; 
These,  o'er  the  bending  ocean,  Helen's  cause 
In  sixty  ships  with  Menelaiis  draws: 
Eager  and  loud  from  man  to  man  he  flies, 
Revenge  and  fury  flaming  in  his  eyes : 
While,  vainly  fond,  in  fancy  oft  he  hears 
The  fair-one's  grief,  and  sees  her  falling  teaj 

In  ninety  sail,  from  Pylos'  sandy  coast, 
Nestor  the  sage  conducts  his  chosen  host : 
From  Amphigenia's  ever-fruitful  land  ; 
Where  JEpy  high,  and  little  Pteleou  stand; 
Where  beauteous  Arene  her  structure  shows. 
And  Tliryon's  walls  Alpheiis'  streams  inclose 
And  Donon,  famed  for  Thamyris'  disgrace, 
Superior  once  of  all  the  tuneful  race, 
Till,  vain  of  mortals'  empty  praise,  he  strove 
To  match  the  seed  of  cloud- com  pel  ling  Jo 
Too  daring  bard  !  whose  unsuccessful  pride 
Th'  immortal  Muses  in  their  art  defied. 
Th'  avenging  Muses  of  the  light  of  day 
Deprived  his  eyes,  and  snatch'd  his  voice  away; 
No  more  his  heavenly  voice  wan  heard  to  sing, 
His  hand  no  more  awaked  the  silver  siring. 

Where,  under  high  Cyllene,  crown'd  with  wood, 
The  shaded  tomb  of  old  iEgyptus  stood ; 
From  Ripe,  Slratie,  Tegea's  bordering  towns, 
The  Phenean  fields,  and  Orchomenian  downs, 
Where  the  fat  herds  in  plenteous  pasture  rove, 
■And Slymphelus  with  her  surrounding  grove, 
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Pftrrhnniu,  on  her  wiowy  alUfc  raalinad, 

Awl  high  ttniapo  iliook  by  wintry  wind, 

Ami  fair  MttntimW*  avar-plaaaing  Mtio  j 

In  Htxly  anil  tiro  Arcadian  Imiicln  unit*.  710 

Bold  Aguptmor,  ffloriouii  at  their  haad, 

(AnauanT  Hon)  tho  mighty  wjuadron  lad. 

Tlmir  whip*,  supplied  by  Agninau»non,«  aara, 

I'hrougli  roaring  naa*  tint  wondarinjf  warrior*  haar  i 

Tim  iirrtt  to  Imttlo  on  tit*  ap|w>intad  plain, 

llut  tidw  to  all  tha  danger*  of  tha  main. 

Tliona,  whara  fair  Hali*  and  HupruHium  join ; 
Whom  llymiin  hara,  and  Myrmnu*  conllna, 
And  houndad  thorn,  whara  o'tsr  tha  vallay*  ro«a 
Tha  Olmiiim  ror.k  ;  and  whara  Aliwium  How* ;  750 

Hminiiih  four  <duaf*  (ii  numarou*  itrmy)  annia— 
Tha  utraugth  and  glory  of  tha  Kpaau  nairia. 
lu  *apurata  *i|Uitdron*  tha*a  thair  train  divido, 
Kur.h  land*  tan  va**al*  tjtrough  tha  yialdiug  tida. 
Ona  wax  Amphimauu*,  itnd  Thulpiu*  ona( 
(Kurytiw9  tlitM  and  that  Tafttu*'  won ;) 
IhorrN  tfprutig  from  Anuirynaaii*1  liua ; 
And  grant  I'olyxauu*,  of  furan  divina. 

Hut  thorn*  who  viaw  lit.ii*  Kllin  o\ir  tha  *aan 
I'Yom  tha  lda**'d  inland*  of  th'  Mahiuuda*,  700 

In  forty  Vanuatu  iindar  MagaN  mova, 
Hngot  by  Pilau*,  tha  halovad  of  Jova. 
To  Mroiig  Oiilidrium  from  bin  *ira  ha  Had, 
Ami  f  Italian  to  Troy  bin  hardy  warrior*  lad. 

IJ|y**a*  followM  through  tha  walary  road, 
A  chial',  in  wixdom  aortal  to  a  god. 
With  tho*a  whom  Oaphalania'*  twin  indoxad, 
Or  till  thair  llald*  along  tha  count  oppo*ad  \ 
Or  whara  fair  Ithaca  o'arlook*  tha  Hood*, 
Whara  high  Narito*  nhukax  hi*  waving  wood*,  770 

Whara  Mgilipa'*  ruggad  *ida*  ara  waan, 
(!ror.yliu  rocky,  and  Ziteynthu*  graan. 
TltitNn  in  lwti)vft  tfnllny*  with  varmitton  \WttiM, 
JhMuth  hi*  conduct  nought  tiro  I'liryutaii  ten. 
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Thoas  came  next,  Andramon's  valiant  boi 
From  Pleuron'a  walls,  and  chalky  Calydon, 
And  rough  Pylene,  and  the  Olenian  steep, 
And  Calchis,  beaten  by  the  rolling  deep. 
He  led  the  warriors  from  the  Etolian  shore, 
For  now  the  sons  of  CEneus  were  now  no  more ! 
The  glories  of  the  mighty  race  were  fled ! 
CEneus  himself,  and  Meleager  dead  ! 
To  Thoas'  care  now  trust  the  martial  train, 
His  forty  vessels  follow  through  the  main. 

Nest  eighty  barks  the  Cretan  king  commands, 
"  Gnossus,  Lyctus,  and  Gortyna's  bands, 
d  those  who  dwell  where  Rhytinn's  domes  arise, 
white  Lycastus  glitters  to  the  skies, 
where  by  Pha^stus  silver  Jardan  runs ; 
■ete's  hundred  cities  pour  forth  all  her  s 
'hese  march' d,  Idomeneus,  beneath  thy  c 
And  Merion,  dreadful  as  the  god.of  war. 

TIepolemus,  the  son  of  Hercules, 
Led  nine  swift  vessels  through  the  foamy  seas ; 
From  Rhodes  with  everlasting  sunshine  bright, 
Jalyssus,  Lindus,  and  Carmirus  white. 
His  captive  mother  fierce  Alcides  bore, 
From  Ephyr's  walls,  and  Selle's  winding  shoi 
Where  mighty  towns  in  ruins  spread  the  plai 
And  saw  their  blooming  warriors  early  slain. 
The  hero,  when  to  manly  years  he  grew, 
Alcides'  uncle,  old  Licymnius,  slew; 
For  this,  constrain'd  to  quit  his  native  place, 
And  shun  the  vengeance  of  th'  Herculean  race, 
A  fleet  he  built,  and,  with  a  numerous  train 
Of  willing  exiles,  wander'd  o'er  the  main ; 
Where,  many  seas  and  many  sufferings  past. 
On  happy  Rhodes  the  chief  arrived  at  last: 
There  in  three  tribes  divides  his  native  band, 
And  rules  them  peaceful  in  a  foreign  land : 
Increased  and  prosper'd  in  their  new  abodeB, 
By  mighty  Jove,  the  sire  of  men  and  gods, 
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With  joy  they  *aw  the  ^rowin^  umpire  riNe, 

Ami  nhowni'H  of  weultli  doH<;ondin#  f'roin  llm  hIuum. 

Thrua  nliipn  with  Nireu*  nought  thn  Trojuti  hIiohv 
NiratiM  whom  Atflflo  to  (JhnropuN  horn  ; 
Nirmiii,  in  IhultluNM  *hii[>«  und  blooming  jfmiw, 
Tli«  lovnlin»t  youth  of  nil  the  11  w.iun  nuso  j 
IVIithui  only  nmtcliM  Inn  early  chrirtiiM ; 
lint  f«w  hin  troopH,  mill  Niimll  Iuh  Mtruiitfth  in  iimiM. 

Nuxt  thirty  Kullnyn  nltmvu  thn  liquid  plain, 
Of'thoMu  C  'ulyiliifti'N  wm-tfirt  ihIon  nontuin  ; 
Willi  thorn  th«  youth  of  NinyroN  rnpuir, 
Oumih  thn  Hti'otitf,  mul  (Jnipiithu*  thn  I'uir, 
Cimt  whom  Kwrypylu*  poMoimM  thn  Hwuy, 
Till  ^rciiit  AhtidoN  miide  the  roiihiiN  ohoy  ; 
Tluirtft  AntiphuH  mul  holil  l'hidippui*  hi'intf, 
Npruiitf  from  the  #od  by  TIiunniiIun  thn  kiit^. 

Now,  Mun«\  nwoiml  PnliiM^ic  Ar^oM*  poworn, 
From  Ale*,  Alopi\  mul  Trnrhin'M  townrn; 
From  l'hthiii'N  Hpuniou*  vulnn ;  find  llnllu,  MWd 
With  frnmln  bnuuty  \'nr  bnyond  thn  rnnt. 
I'n  1 1  filly  nhipN  hnuniilli  Adiillnw*  r,iirn, 
Tli'  ArhtiimiH,  Myrmidon*,  llnllnnitinN  hnur; 
riirKNiiliuiiN  nil,  though  vurioiin  iti  thnir  ntimn  ; 
rim  Hiimn  thnir  tuition,  mill  thnir  r.hiof  thn  Hiutm. 
Ihil  now,  iit^loriouH,  Nfrnlr.hM  iiloiitf  thn  whom, 
Tlwy  hniir  thn  hru/nu  voiw  of  wur  no  morn; 
No  morn  thn  Ion  thny  fiirn  in  dim  urruy : 
('loan  in  hi*  flnnt  thn  nu/fry  Inudnr  luy, 
Sinctn  fiiir  HrinniH  from  hin  itniii  wiim  torn, 
Dm  nohlnnt  Mpoil  I'rom  rmdc'd  IjyrnnMNiiN  hornn. 
I'linn,  whnn  thn  rliinf  thn  Thnbnn  vvnllrt  oWthrnw, 
And  thn  hold  noun  of  tfrnut  KvnniW  nlnw, 
Thnrn  mourn'd  Arhillnn,  pluntfnd  iu  dnpth  of  r.itrn, 
lint  mooii  to  rinn  in  Nlmi^htnr,  blood,  und  war. 

To  thnwn  thn  youth  of  l'hyhir.n  mir.iwnd, 
Itnnit,  fiimoUN  for  hnr  flnnr.y  hrnnd, 
And  xrnHHy  Pilnou,  tfack'tl  with  dionrful  KUWUH, 
Th*  bower*  of  Ctira*,  mul  t ho  Nylviui  ftUfcUM, 
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Sweet  Pyrrhasua,  with  blooming  flowrets  crow 
And  Antron's  wat'ry  dens,  and  oavern'd  ground. 
These  own'd  as  chief  Protesilas  the  brave, 
Who  now  lay  silent  in  the  gloomy  grave : 
The  first  who  boldly  touch'd  the  Trojan  shore, 
And  dyed  a  Phrygian  lance  with  Grecian  gore 
There  lies,  far  distant  from  his  native  plain ; 
Un finis h'd  his  proud  palaces  remain, 
And  his  sad  consort  beats  her  breast  in  vain. 
His  troops  in  forty  ships  Podarces  led, 
Iphiclus'  son,  and  brother  to  the  dead; 
Nor  he  unworthy  to  command  the  host ; 
Yet  still  they  mourned  their  ancient  leader  lost. 

The  men  who  Glaphyra's  fair  soil  partake, 
Where  hills  encircle  Bcebe's  lowly  lake, 
Where  Pha?re  hears  the  neighbouring  waters  fall, 
Or  proud  Iolcus  lifts  her  airy  wall, 
In  ten  black  ships  embark'd  for  Ilion's  shore, 
With  told  Eumelus,  whom  Alceste  bore: 
All  Pelias'  race  Alceste  far  outshined, 
The  grace  and  glory  of  the  beauteous  kind. 

The  troops  Melhone  or  Thaumachia  yields, 
Olizon's  rocks,  or  Melibcea's  fields, 
With  Philoctetes  sail'd,  whose  matchless  art 
From  the  tough  bow  directs  the  feather'd  dart. 
Seven  were  his  ships;  each  vessel  fifty  row, 
Skill'd  in  his  science  of  the  dart  and  bow  : 
But  he  iay  raging  on  the  Lemnian  ground ; 
A  poisonous  hydra  gave  the  burning  wound ; 
There  groan'd  the  chief  in  agonizing  pain, 
Whom  Greece  at  length  shall  wish,  nor  wish  in  vain. 
His  forces  Medon  led  from  Lemnos'  shore, 
Oileus  son  whom  beauteous  Rhena  bore. 

Th'  G3chalian  race,  in  those  high  towers  coulain'd, 
Where  once  Eurytus  in  proud  triumph  reign'd, 
Or  where  her  humbler  turrets  Tricca  rears, 
Or  where  Ithomd,  rough  witli  rocks,  aypears. 
In  thirty  sail  the  sparkling  waves  dWidft, 
Which  I'odulhius  and  Machaon  guide. 
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To  those  hit  *kill  their  parent-god*  impart*,  HUO 

Diviuo  profo**or*  of  the  healing  art*. 

The  bold  Ortnenian  and  Adrian  band«f 
la  forty  bnrkff,  Eurypylu*  command*, 
Where  Titun  hide*  hi*  hoary  head  in  *nowf 
Ami  where  Hyporia'*  iilvor  fountain*  (low. 

Thy  troop*,  Argi**af  Polypujto*  lead*,    , 
And  Eicon,  aholtor'd  by  Olympu*'  *hado*, 
Uyrtono*  warrior*:  and  whore  OrthA  lie*, 
Ami  OIoomoii'ij  chalky  cliff*  ari*o, 
Nprung  from  I'iritholi*,  of  immortal  race,  000 

The  fruit  of  fair  HippodarmV*  embrace, 
(That  day  when,  hurl'd  from  1'elion'ij  cloudy  head, 
To  distant  don*  the  nhaggy  Centaur*  ilud,) 
With  I'olypcnte*  join'd  in  equal  away 
Lonnteu*  load*,  and  forty  *hip*  obey. 

In  twenty  Mail  the  hold  Perrlnubian*  name 
From  (Jyphu*  t  Gunou*  wa*  their  loader'*  name. 
With  tho*e  the  Enian*  join'd,  arid  tho*e  who  freeze 
Whore  cold  Dodona  lilt*  her  holy  troo*  ; 
Or  whoro  tho  ploa*ing  Titaro*iu*  glide*,  (MO 

Aad  into  I'miou*  roll*  hi*  oa*y  tido*; 
Yot  o'or  the  *ilvor  *urfaoo  pure  thoy  How, 
Tim  microd  *troarn  tmmixM  with  *troam*  below, 
Hiiorod  and  awful  I     From  tho  dark  abodo* 
Styx  pour*  them  forth,  tho  dreadful  oath  of  god*  I 

I*a*t,  utidor  IVothou*,  tho  Magno*ian*  *tood, 
I'rothou*  tho  wwill,  of  old  Tnnthodrnn'*  blood, 
Who  dwell*  whore  i'olinn,  r.rownM  with  piny  bough*, 
OUeuro*  tho  glade,  and  nod*  hi*  *haggy  brow*} 
Or  whore  through  flowery  Tempo  JPenou*  *tray\l,        020 
(Tho  region  Ntrotch'd  bonoath  hi*  mighty  *hado.) 
In  forty  *able  bark*  thoy  Momrn'd  tho  main; 
Nuoh  were  the  chief*,  and  Mich  tho  Grecian  train. 

Hay  next,  ()  Mono  I  of  all  Aohaia  brood*, 
Who  bravowt  fought,  or  rein'd  tho  noble*t  *tood*'f 
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Eumelus'  mares  were  foremost  in  the  chase 
"     As  eagles  fleet,  ami  of  Pberetian  race. 
Bred  where  Pieria's  fruitful  fountains  flow, 
And  train'd  by  him  who  bears  the  silver  bow. 
Fierce  in  the  fight,  their  nostrils  breath'd  a  flame, 
Their  height,  their  colour,  and  their  age  the  same ; 
O'er  fields  of  death  they  whirl  the  rapid  car, 
And  break  the  ranks,  and  thunder  through  the  war 
Ajax  in  arms  the  first  renown  acquired, 
While  stern  Achilles  in  his  wrath  retired: 
(His  was  the  strength  that  mortal  might  exceeds, 
And  his  th'  unrival'd  race  of  heavenly  steeds.) 
But  Thetis'  sou  now  shines  in  arms  no  more : 
His  troops,  neglected  on  the  sandy  shore, 
In  empty  air  their  sportive  javelins  throw, 
Or  whirl  the  disk,  or  bend  an  idle  bow : 
Unstain'd  with  blood,  his  cover'd  chariots  stand ; 
Th'  immortal  coursers  graze  along  the  strand  ; 
But  the  brave  chiefs  th'  inglorious  life  deplored, 
And,  wandering  o'er  the  camp,  required  their  lord. 

Now,  like  a  deluge,  covering  all  around, 
The  shining  armies  swept  along  the  ground ; 
Swift  as  a  flood  of  fire,  when  storms  arise, 
Floats  the  wide  field,  and  blazes  to  the  skies. 
Earth  groan'd  beneath  them  ;  as  when  angry  Jove 
Hurls  down  the  forky  lightning  from  above, 
On  Arime  when  he  the  thunder  throws, 
And  fires  Typhous  with  redoubled  blows, 
Where  Typhon,  press'd  beneath  the  burning  load, 
Still  feels  the  fury  of  th'  avenging  god. 

But  various  Iris,  Jove's  commands  to  bear, 
Speeds  on  the  wings  of  winds  through  liquid  air : 
In  Priam's  porch  the  Trojan  chiefs  she  found, 
The  old  consulting,  and  the  youths  around. 
Polites'  shape,  the  monarch's  son,  she  chose, 
Who  from  ^Esetes'  tomb  observed  the  foes, 
High  on  the  mound  ;  from  whence  in  pios'pe.ct.  lay 
The  fields,  the  tents,  the  navy,  and.  th* 
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In  this  din§embled  form,  *he  haute*  to  bring 
Th'  unwelcome  menage  to  the  Phrygian  king. 

"Ceaee  to  commit ;  the  time  for  action  call* ; 
War,  horrid  war,  approaches  to  your  wall*  I 
Annemhled  nrmie*  oft  have  1  beheld, 
But  ne'er  till  now  such  number*  charged  a  field. 
Thick  an  autumnal  leaven  or  driving  *and,  070 

The  moving  equndron*  blacken  all  the  utrand. 
Thou,  godlike  Hector  I  all  thy  force  employ, 
Awannblo  all  th9  united  band*  of  Troys 
In  jtiftt  army  let  every  leader  call 
The  foreign  troop*  j  thli  day  demand*  them  all/* 

The  voice  divine  the  mighty  chief  alarm* : 
The  council  break*,  the  warrior*  ru*h  to  arm*. 
The  gate«,  unfolding,  pour  forth  all  their  train, 
Nation*  on  nation*  fill  the  du*ky  plain. 
Men,  *tocd*,  and  chariot*,  *hakn  the  trembling  ground  I 
The  tumult  thicken*,  and  the  *kie*  rewound.  ONI 

Amidnt  the  plain,  in  *ight  of  Ilion,  Ntrtnd* 
A  ri*ing  mount,  the  work  of  human  hand*. 
(Thi*  for  MyrinmV*  tomb  th'  irnrnortul*  know, 
Though  r.ull'd  Hat  (Via  in  the  World  below.) 
Helmut h  their  chief*,  in  martial  order,  bore 
The  auxiliar  troop*  and  Trojan  ho*f*  appear. 

The  godlike  Hector,  high  above  the  re«t, 
Hbitkn*  hi*  hugn  *pt«ar,  and  nod*  hi*  plumy  cro*t' 
In  throng*  around  hi*  native  band*  repair,  000 

And  grove*  of  lance*  glitter  in  the  air. 

Divine  ylOnca*  bring*  the  Dardau  rare, 
Anchi*(i*'  mm  by  Venn*'  *to|'n  ombrncn, 
Horn  in  the  *bade*  of  Ida**  *ecret  grove 
(A  mortal  mixing  with  the  ipieen  of  love). 
Arrhilor.hu*  and  Acarna*  divide 
The  warrior'*  toil*,  and  combat  by  hi*  aide. 

Who  fair  Zcleia'*  wealthy  valley*  till, 
Ftt*t  by  the  foot  of  Ida'*  Marred  bill, 

Or  drink,  AZmtfnw,  of  thy  mhlo  flood,  \VM\ 

Woro  led  hy  I'uutlnntu,  <>f  ray al  blood  \ 
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}  whom  his  art  A  polio  deign'd  to  show, 
Graced  with  the  presents  of  his  shafts  and  bow. 

From  rich  Apassus'  and  Adrestia's  towers, 
High  Teree's  summits,  and  Pityea's  bowers ; 
From  these  the  congregated  troops  obey 
Young  Amphius'  and  Adrastus'  equal  sway : 
Old  Merop's  sons ;  whom,  skill'd  in  fates  to  come, 
The  sire  forewarn'd,  and  prophesied  their  doom : 
Fate  urged  them  on,  the  sire  forewarn'd  in  vain, 
They  rush'd  to  war,  and  perish'd  on  the  plain. 

From  Practius'  stream,  Percote's  pasture  lands, 
And  Sestos'  and  Abydos'  neighbouring  strands, 

I  From  great  Arisba's  walls  and  Selle's  coast, 
Asius  Hyrtacides  conducts  his  host: 
High  on  his  car  he  shakes  the  flowing  reins, 
His  fiery  coursers  thunder  o'er  the  plains. 
The  fierce  Pelasgi  next,  in  war  renown'd, 
March  from  Larissa's  ever-fertile  ground: 
In  equal  arms  their  brother-leaders  shine, 
Hippothous  bold,  and  Pyleus  the  div 

Next  Acamas  and  Pyrous  lead  their  hosts 
In  dread  array,  from  Thracia's  wintry  c 
Round  the  bleak  realms  where  Heliespontus  roars, 
And  Boreas  beats  the  hoarse-resounding  shores. 

With  great  Euphemus  the  Ciconians  move. 
Sprung  from  Trazenian  Ceus,  loved  by  Jove. 

PyrEchmes  the  Pceonian  troops  attend, 
Skill'd  in  the  fight,  their  crooked  bows  to  bend ; 
From  Axius'  ample  bed  he  leads  them  on, 
Axius,  that  laves  the  distant  Amydon; 
Axius,  that  swells  with  all  his  neighbouring  r 
And  wide  around  the  floating  region  fills. 

The  Paphlagonians  Pylamenes  rules, 
Where  rich  Henetia  breeds  her  savage  mule! 
Where  Erythinus'  rising  cliffs  are  seen, 
Thy  groves  of  box,  Cytorus  !  ever  green ; 
And  where  jEgialus  and  Cromna  We, 
And  lofty  Seaamua  invades  the  sky ; 
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And  where  Pnrthenlus,  rolPd  thro'  hanks  of  flowers,  1010 
Reflects  her  bordering  palace*  and  bowers.  • 

Hero  mnrchM  in  arms  the  Hali/,onian  band, 
Whom  OdiuH  rind  Kpistrophus  command, 
Prom  thoa©  fur  regions  where  the  sun  refines 
The  ripening  silver  in  Alyboan  mines. 

There,  mighty  Chromic  led  the  M  ysian  train, 
And  augur  HmiomtiK,  inspired  in  vain ; 
For  stern  Achillea  loppM  hi#  sacred  head, 
HollM  down  Hcurnandor  with  the  vulgar  dead. 

Phorcy*  and  bravo  Ascanius  hero  unite  1050 

TV  Ascanian  Phrygians,  eager  for  iho  fight. 

Of  those  who  round  Mroonia's  realms  reside, 
Or  whom  the  vale*  in  shades  of  Tmolus  hido, 
Mnstles  and  Antiphus  the  charge  partako  j 
Born  on  the  banks  of  Oyges*  silent  lake, 
There,  from  the  field*  whero  wild  Maiander  flows, 
High  Mycah\  and  Latmos*  shady  brows, 
And  proud  Miletus,  came  the  Carian  throngs, 
With  mingled  clamours,  and  with  barbarous  tongues. 
Amphimachus  and  Naustos  guide  the  train,  1000 

Naustos  the  hold,  Amphimachus  the  vain, 
Who,  trick'd  with  gold,  and  glittering  on  hi*  car, 
llodo  like  n  woman  to  the  field  of  war ; 
Fool  that  ho  waul  hy  fierce  Achillea  slain, 
The  river  iwopt  him  to  the  briny  main: 
There  whehnM  with  waves  the  gaudy  warrior  liosi 
The  valiant  victor  seized  the  golden  prize. 

The  forces  last  in  lair  array  succeed, 
Which  blameless  (ilaucus  and  Harpedon  lead  ; 
The  warlike  hnnds  that  distant  Lynn  yields,  1070 

Where  gulfy  Xanthus  foams  along  the  fields. 


Ahocmbnt.— Tbc  armies  being  ready  (o  engage,  a  single  combat  n  i 
upon  between  Mcnclaue  and  Paris  (by  ihe  intervention  of  Hector),  I 
determination  of  [he  war.  Iris  is  sent  to  call  Helen  lo  bebold  Ihe 
She  leads  her  to  the  walls  of  Troy,  when?  Priam  aat  with  bin  couna 
observing  the  Grecian  leaden  on  the  plain  below,  tti  whom  Helen  gi 
account  of  the  chief  of  them.  The  kinpa  on  either  part  take  the  s 
oath  for  the  conditions  of  the  combat.  The  duel  ensues,  wherein 
being  overcome,  is  snatched  away  in  a  cloud  by  Venus,  and  trans| 
(0  his  apartment.  She  then  calls  Helen  from  (he  walls,  and  lirin. 
lovers  together.  Agamemnon  on  the  part  of  the  Grecians,  dcinam 
restoration  of  Helen,  ami  the  performance  of  the  articles. 

The  three- and- twentieth  day  still  continues  throughout  t 
11  the  Melds  before  Troy,  and  bo 


Thus,  by  their  leader's  care,  each  martial 
Moves  into  ranks,  and  stretches  o'er  the  laud. 
With  shouts  the  Trojans,  rushing  from  afar, 
Proclaim  their  motions,  and  provoke  the  war 
So  when  inclement  winters  vex  the  plain 
With  piercing  frosts,  or  thick-descending 
To  warmer  seas  the  cranes  embodied  fly, 
With  noise,  and  order,  through  the  mid-way 
To  pigmy  nations  wounds  and  death  they  brii 
And  all  the  war  descends  upon  the  wing. 
But  silent,  breathing  rage,  resolved  and  skill1 
By  mutual  aids  to  fix  a  doubtful  field, 
Swift  march  the  Greeks:  the  rapid  dust  aroi 
Darkening  arises  from  the  labuur'd  ground. 
Thus,  from  his  flaggy  wings  when  Notus  sheds 
A  night  of  vapours  round  the  mountain- head; 
Swift-gliding  mists  the  dusky  fields  invade, 
To  thieves  more  grateful  than  the  midm^w 
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Whilo  »cttr««  tha  awaiti*  thoir  foodintf  flock*  mirvay, 
Ixwt  Hint  «onfunad  amidrtt  tho  thiokon'd  day:  210 

Ho  wrapt  in  tfathorititf  dual,  tho  (jroc.iau  I  ruin, 
A  moving  hIoihI,  Hwopt  on,  and  hid  tha  plain. 

Now  front  to  front  tha  hoNtila  armioM  Ntittid, 
Rnffnr  of  fitflit,  and  only  wait  command  ; 
Wlirni,  to  Out  van,  bafora  tha  mmn  of  liimo 
Whorn  Troy  newt  forth,  tha  haautaoiw  Vhv'ih  o,amo, 
In  form  a  m*t\  I  thti  pauthor'*  Hpooklod  hido 
PlowM  o'or  Iiim  armour  with  an  may  prido, 
Han  bondad  bow  normal  Iiim  NhouldoiH  lluiitf, 
llii  nword  bcsniilo  him  natflitfantly  Iiiiiik;  30 

Two  |*oititad  npaar*  ho  Hhook  with  gallant  graca, 
And  darod  tha  hriivant  of  tho  (iroriau  raoo. 

A*  Uiim,  with  tflorioijn  air  and  proud  dinduin, 
Ila  boldly  utitlkM,  tho  foramoNt  on  tho  plain, 
Him  Menalittt*,  loved  of  Mam,  anpiaii, 
With  haart  elutad,  and  with  joyful  ayaii : 
Ho  joy «  11  lion,  if  tho  hranohintf  door, 
Or  mountain  ({oat,  \\\h  bulky  prizo,  appoar ; 
Kiitfar  ha  *oi/oN  and  dovouw  tho  nlain, 
I'rciniM  by  hold  youtltH  and  baying  do^n  in  vain.  40 

Tim*  fond  of  voutfoatico,  with  a  furioiiH  bound, 
la  I'lan^in^  arm*  ha  loitpH  upon  thn  ground 
From  hi*  hitfh  chariot:  him,  approaching  nour, 
Tho  boatltanim  rJiampioii  vinwx  with  markn  of  four; 
Ninit  with  11  uotiHc.imiH  hoiiho,  rot  iron  hohiud, 
And  whtiriN  tho  fnto  ho  woll  doHorvod  to  find. 
An  whan  Noma  nhaphard,  from  tho  runt  Imp;  I  room, 
Hhot  forth  to  viow,  a  noaly  NcrpunL  n«om, 
Tromhlintf  nud  palo,  ho  ufarlH  with  wild  iiH'ritfht, 
And  all  o.onfunod,  prac.ipitataN  bin  flij/hl :  M> 

Ho  from  tho  kititf  tho  Nhiuiu/r  warrior  lli<% 
And  plunged  amid  tho  thic.hoHt  TrojaiiH  lion. 

Am  tfodliko  llootor  mooh  tho  pri  nc.n  retreat, 
Ho  thuM  uphraidH  him  with  a  tfoimi'oiiN  boat  : 

"Unhappy  Pari)*  I  but  in  woniou  hruvwl 
#u  fhirly  ihnn'tl,  ttntl  only  in  doc.oivu  \ 
4 
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Oh  I  hadst  thou  died  when  first  thou  saw'st  the  lig! 

Or  died  at  least  before  thy  nuptial  rite  1 

A  better  fate  than  vainly  thus  to  boast, 

And  fly,  the  scandal  of  the  Trojan  host. 

Gods !  how  the  scornful  Greeks  exult  to  see 

Their  fears  of  danger  undeceived  in  thee  I 

Thy  figure  promised  with  a  martial  air, 

But  ill  thy  soul  supplies  a  form  so  fair. 

In  former  days,  in  all  thy  gallant  pride, 

When  thy  tall  ships  triumphant  stemm'd  the  tide  ; 

When  Greece  beheld  thy  painted  canvas  flow, 

And  crowds  stood  wondering  at  the  passing  show; 

Say,  was  it  thus,  with  such  a  baffled  mien. 

You  met  th'  approaches  of  the  Spartan  queen? 

Thus  from  her  realm  convey'd  the  beauteous  prize, 

And  both*  her  warlike  lords  outshined  in  Helen's  ey 

This  deed— thy  foes'  delight,  thy  own  disgrace, 

Thy  father's  grief,  and  ruin  of  thy  race — 

This  deed  recalls  thee  to  the  proffer'd  light : 

Or  hast  thou  injured  whom  thou  dar'st  not  right  ? 

Soon  to  thy  cost  the  field  would  make  thee  know 

Thou  keep'st  the  consort  of  a  braver  foe. 

Thy  graceful  form,  instilling  soft  desire, 

Thy  curling  tresses,  and  thy  silver  lyre, 

Beauty  and  youth;  in  vain  to  these  you  trust 

When  youth  and  beauty  shall  be  laid  in  dust : 

Troy  yet  may  wake,  and  one  avenging  bloi 

Crush  the  dire  author  of  his  country's  wo." 

His  silence  here,  with  blushes,  Paris  breaks : 
"'Tis  just,  my  brother,  what  your  angel  Speaks | 
But  who  like  thee  can  boast  a  soul  sedate, 
So  firmly  proof  to  all  the  shocks  of  fale  ! 
Thy  force  like  steel  a  lemper'd  hardness  shows, 
Still  edged  to  wound,  and  still  untired  with  blows; 
Like  steel,  uplifted  by  some  strenuous  BTvaio, 
With  falling  woods  to  strew  the  wasted  plain. 
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Thy  tfil\H  I  (intiue  j  nor  thou  de*pi*e  the  charm* 

With  which  u  lover  golden  Venn*  arm* ; 

Hull  moving  *peech,  and  plaa*ing  outward  flhow, 

No  wi*h  cun  gain  them,  but  the  gwl*  be*tow. 

V«lf  would'*t  thou  have  the  profler'd  combat  *tand, 

rim  Greek*  nncl  Trojan*  *eat  on  either  haudi 

riieti  let  ii  mid-way  *paee  our  ho*t*  divide, 

And,  on  thut  *tage  of  wnr9  the  cau*e  be  tried :  UK) 

By  J'ari*  tliere  the  Npartau  king  be  fought, 

Vnr  heauteou*  Helen  nnd  the  wealth  mIici  brought: 

And  who  hi*  rivitl  run  in  arm*  *uhdue, 

II in  be  the  fair,  and  bin  the  trea*ure  too. 

Thu*  witlt  a  lasting  league  your  toil*  may  (wane, 

And  Troy  j*»**c**  her  fertile  field*  in  peace; 

TIiim  may  the  Hreek*  review  their  native  whore, 

Much  famed  for  geuerou*  wteed*,  for  beauty  more." 
He  *uid.     The  challenge  Hector  heard  with  joy; 

Then  with  hi*  *|ioar  re*traiuM  the  youth  of  Troy,        110 

Hold  by  the  mid*t,  iitbwart ;  imd  near  the  foe 

Advanced  with  *tep*  maje*tically  wlow : 

Whilci  round  hi*  dauntlu**  head  the  (frcciiiu*  pour 

Their  *tone*  und  arrow*  in  a  mingled  ahowcr. 
Then  thn*  the  monarch,  great  A I  riclnn,  cried; 

11  Forbear,  ye  warrior*  I  lay  your  dart*  n*ide: 

A  parley  Hector  a*kw,  a  menage  bear* ; 

We  know  him  by  the  variou*  plume  be  wear*." 
Awed  by  hi*  high  command,  the  (ireck*  attend, 

The  tumult  wilence,  and  the  fight  «u»pend.  I2J0 

While  from  the  centre  Hector  roll*  hi*  eye* 

On  either  ho*t,  and  thn*  to  both  applie*: 
"Hear,  all  ye  Trojan*,  all  ye  (Jreciau  baud*  t 

What  Pari*,  author  of  the  war,  demand*: 

Your  whining  *word*  within  the  *beatb  restrain, 

And  pitch  your  lance*  iu  the  yielding  plain. 

Here  iu  the  mid*!,  in  either  army'*  *ight, 

He  dure*  the  Spartan  king  to  »iugle  fight ; 

Aw)  will*,  I hn l  I  Intra  ntul  f/jn  nivi*l»\l  *po\\t 
T/mt  imti**tl  thn  tiotstnnl,  hIiuII  rciwiint  l\va  \u\\.  VW 
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>et  these  the  brave  triumphant  victor  grace, 
And  differing  nations  part  in  leagues  of  peace." 

He  spoke :  in  still  suspense  on  either  side 
Each  army  stood.     The  Spartan  chief  replied : 

"  Me  too,  ye  warriors,  hear,  whose  fatal  right 
A  world  engages  in  the  toils  of  fight. 
'o  me  the  labour  of  the  field  resign ; 
Te  Paris  injured ;  all  the  war  be  mine, 
he  that  must,  beneath  his  rival's  arms ; 

id  live  the  rest,  secure  of  future  harms. 

wo  lambs,  devoted  by  your  country's  rite, 
'o  Earth  a  sable,  to  the  Sun  a  white, 
Prepare,  ye  Trojans !  while  a  third  we  bring. 
Select  to  Jove,  th'  inviolable  king. 
Let  reverend  Priam  in  the  truce  engage, 
And  add  the  sanction  of  considerate  age ; 
His  sons  are  faithless,  headlong  in  debate, 
And  youth  itself  an  empty,  wavering  state : 
Cool  age  advances,  venerably  wise, 
Turns  on  all  hands  its  deep-discerning  eyes 
Sees  what  befell,  and  what  may  yet  befall, 
Concludes  from  both,  and  best  provides  for  all." 

The  nations  hear,  with  rising  hopes  possess'il. 
And  peaceful  prospects  dawn  in  every  breast. 
Within  the  lines  they  drew  their  steeds  around, 
And  from  their  chariots  issued  on  the  ground. 
Next  all,  unbuckling  the  rich  mail  they  wore, 
Laid  their  bright  arms  along  the  sable  shore. 
On  either  side  the  meeting  hosts  are  seen 
With  lances  fix'd,  and  close  the  space  between. 
Two  heralds  now,  despatched  to  Troy,  invite 
The  Phrygian  monarch  to  the  peaceful  rite 
Talthybius  hastens  to  the  fleet,  to  bring 
The  lamb  for  Jove,  th'  inviolable  king. 

Meantime,  to  beauteous  Helen,  from  the  si 
The  various  goddess  of  the  rainbow  flies 
(Like  fair  Laodfce  in  form  and  face, 
('he  loveliest  nymph  of  Priam's  roya\  voce' 
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Her  in  the  pnlnne,  fit  her  loom,  film  found ; 

Tim  golden  woh  hnr  own  ami  Ntory  urownM.  170 

The  Trojan  war*  nho  weavod  (homelf  the  prize). 

And  the  dire  triumph*  of  her  fatal  oyo«. 

To  whom  the  goddo*N  of  the  (minted  how : 

"Approach,  und  view  the  wondrotw  iwonetf  helow  I 
Knell  hurdy  Greek  und  vitliunt  Trojun  knight, 
Ha  dreadful  Into,  nnd  furioim  for  the  fl^ht, 
Now  rent  their  *poar«,  or  loan  upon  their  *hioIdri, 
(/Wed  in  the  war,  nnd  nilnnt  idl  the  Mold*. 
Pnriii  alone  nnd  MpartaV  kintf  advance, 
In  niugle  fitfht  to  Umn  the  hoamy  huine  \  •  I  HO 

Kaoh  met  in  arm*,  the  fate  of  comhat  trio*,  ' 
Thy  love  the  motive,  nnd  thy  charm*  the  prixe."' 

Thin  *fiid,  the  many-colour'd  tuiiid  iunpiro*    ' 
Her  htJNhand'rt  love9  nnd  wake*  her  former  fire*': 
Her  country,  parent^  nil  thnt  once  were  denr,  ' 
IIiimIi  to  her  thought,  and  force  n  tender  tour, 
OV  hnr  fair  face  11  nnowy  veil  *ho  throw,  • 

And,  Hollly  jtitfhintf,  from  tho  loom  withdrow: 
Hnr  handmaid*,  (!|ymoiio  mid  ACthrn,  wait 
llur  silent  fontatopK  to  tho  Neman  j/nto.  MM) 

Thorn  nut  thn  NoniorN  of  tho  Trojan  race 
(Old  Priam'*  chief*,  nnd  mo*t  in  Priam'*  //two) 
Tho  kilitf  thn  t\rn\  ;  Thymoilo*  at  hi*  *ido ; 
Lriiiipti*  mid  ('lytiu*,  Ion//  in  council  triod  ; 
Piinthtm,  und  llicntilou,  oucn  the  Mlrou^; 
And  unit,  tho  winoMt  of  tho  reverend  throng 
Antonor  jrruvn,  and  m\ftn  IJciilnjrnu, 
Loiin'd  on  tho  widl*,  nod  hu*k'd  holoro  tho  nun; 
(lliinf*,  who  no  more  in  Moody  fn/ht*  enj/a#o, 
Hut  wi*n  through  tit  no,  and  narrative  with  njro,  8100 

hi  *ummnr-day*  liko  #ra**hoppor*  rejoice, 
A  hloodlo**  rum  thnt  hoimI  a  foohlo  voicn. 
Tho*i\  when  tho  Hpnrtau  ipioon  npproneh'd  the  tower, 
hi  *oerot  iiwn'd  ro*i*tln**  hnuufy'*  powor: 
Thoy  cried:  MAf//  wmultu-  m\r\\  coloMttiil  elumw* 
For  iilno  lottff  ymr*  Imvn  Mot  the  world  \\\  \w\wt\ 
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at  winning  graces  !  what  majestic  mien  ! 
She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen  - 
Yet  hence,  oil  Heaven  !   convey  that  fatal  lace, 
And  from  destruction  save  the  Trojan  race." 

The  good  o!d  Priam  welcomed  her ;  and  cried : 
"Approach,  my  child,  and  grace  thy  father's  side. 
See  on  the  plain  thy  Grecian  spouse  appears, 
The  friends  and  kindred  of  thy  former  years. 
No  crime  of  thine  our  present  sufferings  draws, 
Not  thou,  hut  Heaven's  disposing  will,  the  cause; 
The  gods  these  armies  and  this  force  employ, 
The  hostile  gods  conspire  the  fate  of  Troy. 
But  lift  thy  eyes,  and  say,  what  Greek  is  he 
(Far  as  from  hence  these  aged  orbs  can  see) 
Around  whose  brow  such  martial  graces  shine, 
So  tall,  so  awful,  and  almost  divine  I 
Though  some  of  larger  stature  tread  the  green, 
None  match  his  grandeur  and  exalted  mien : 
He  seems  a  monarch,  and  his  country's  pride." 

Thus  ceased  the  king ;  and  thus  the  fair  replied: 
'Before  thy  presence,  father,  I  appear 
With  conscious  shame  and  reverential  fear. 
Ah  !  had  I  died,  ere  to  these  walls  I  fled, 
False  to  my  country  and  my  nuptial  bed  ! 
My  brothers,  friends,  and  daughter  left  behind — 
False  to  them  all,  to  Paris  only  kind ! — 
For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease 
Shall  waste  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to  please. 
The  king  of  kings,  Atrides,  you  survey, 
Great  in  the  war,  and  great  in  arts  of  sway : 
My  brother  once,  before  my  days  of  shame ; 
And,  oh  I  that  still  he  bore  a  brother's  name  !" 
With  wonder  Priam  view'd  the  godlike  man, 
Extc-U'd  the  happy  prince,  and  thus  began : 
"Oh,  biess'd  Atrides!  born  to  prosperous  fate, 
Successful  monarch  of  a  mighty  state! 
How  vast  thy  empire  !     Of  yon  matchless  train. 
What  numbers  lost !  what  numbers  yel  ie\wuo\ 
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lit  Phry^iu  once  wore  tfallaut  armies  known, 

In  utH'iiMit  time,  when  OtruuN  HUM  the  throne, 

Whan  godlike)  My^don  lead  their  troopn  of  homo, 

And  I,  to  join  thorn,  ruiaed  the  Trojan  force : 

A^niiiHt  this  manlike  Amazon*  we  utood, 

And  Niuitfitr'n  fltreatri  ran  purple  in  their  blood.  tfflO 

But  lite  inferior  thorn*,  in  martial  ^race 

And  NtrtMitftli  of  number*,  to  thin  (Jreeian  ntee/' 

Thin  Maid,  oiku)  more  he  viow'd  the  warrior  train : 
"WliutV  he  whorie  firuiN  lie  NeattorM  on  the  plain? 
Broad  in  hi*  breant,  hi*  Nhouldern  larger  Hpread, 
Though  #reut  Atride*  overtop*  hi*  head. 
Nor  yet  appear  bin  cure  and  r,ondue,t  himuII  ; 
From  rank  to  rank  ho  move*  and  ordern  fill. 
The  xtately  mm  thiiH  meaNiireH  o'er  the  ground, 
And,  mutter  of  the  floek,  NurveyH  them  round/'  tillo 

Then  Melon  thtiN :  "Whom  your  diiioerniug  eye* 
Have  iintfled  out,  in  Ithaeufn  the  wine: 
A  barren  ixland  hoantM  hi*  ^loriouw  hirlh: 
1  Iin  fame  for  windom  fill*  the  Hpaeioim  earth/* 

Auteunr  took  the  word,  and  thim  li^'nn  : 
"Mynelf,  ()  kintf  I  have  neen  that.  wondrouii  man, 
When,  truntintf  Jove  and  hoNpitahle  lawn, 
To  Troy  he  e.ame,  to  plead  the  (irer.inu  eiuiMe. 
(Circuit  Menalaita  ur^ed  the  Ntiiiio  requeNt); 
My  hoiiNo  wart  honour'd  with  eae.h  royal  i/urnl  :  270 

I  knew  their  pnrNoiiN,  and  admired  their  partn, 
Itoth  bravo  in  arm*,  and  both  approved  m  artH. 
Kree.t,  the  Hpartau  moNt  eti/{at/«d  our  view  : 
UlyrirtiiN,  Mealed,  //reater  roverenee  drew. 
When  A  twin*'  nod  haran/jrued  the  lirttenin/4  train, 
Jimt  wiim  Ion  neiiNo,  and  bin  exprenmou  plain  ; 
Kin  wordrt  Mue.emet,  yet  full,  williou!  a  fault; 
I  In  rtpoke  no  more  tliuti  jiihI  the  tiling  he  oiu/hl. 
Hut  when  Wynne*  rone,  in  thought  profound, 
llirt  mndertt  eyert  he  fixM  upon  the  ground,  »N0 

Am  /////'  uttukilhl  nv  #/i//nb#  bo  iummiiM  \\\  v\\\\\\x 
Nor  ruitmti  hi*  Iwurf,  m,v  Htiotr.UM  \\\m  h^\A\w\  W^« 
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But,  when  he  speaks,  what  elocution  flows ! 
Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  descending  snows, 
The  copious  accents  fall,  with  easy  art ; 
Melting  they  fall,  and  sink  into  the  heart! 
Wondering  we  hear,  and,  fix'd  in  deep  surprise, 
Our  ears  refute  the  censure  of  our  eyes." 

The  king  then  ask'd,  as  yet  the  camp  he  viewed, 
"What  chief  is  that,  with  giant  strength  emlued, 
Whose  brawny  shoulders,  and  whose  swelling  chesl 
And  lofty  stature,  far  exceed  the  rest  ?" 

"Ajax  the  great,"  the  beauteous  queen  replied ; 
"Himself  a  host:  the  Grecian  strength  and  pride. 
See  !  bold  Idomeneus  superior  towers 
Amidst  yon  circle  of  his  Cretan  powers, 
Great  as  a  god !     I  saw  him  once  before, 
With  Mcnelaiis,  on  the  Spartan  shore. 
The  rest  I  know,  and  could  in  order  name: 
All  valiant  chiefs,  and  men  of  mighty  fame. 
Yet  two  are  wanting  of  the  numerous  train, 
Whom  long  my  eyes  have  sought,  but  sought  in  * 
Castor  and  Pollux,  first  in  martial  force. 
One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renown'd  for  horse. 
My  brothers  these  ;  the  same  our  native  shore, 
One  house  contain'd  us,  as  one  mother  bore. 
Perhaps  the  chiefs,  from  warlike  toils  at  ease, 
For  distant  Troy  refused  to  sail  the  seas : 
Perhaps  their  swords  some  nobler  quarrel  draws. 
Ashamed  to  combat  in  their  sister's  cause." 

So  spoke  the  fair,  nor  knew  her  brothers'  doom, 
Wrapt  in  the  cold  embraces  of  the  tomb; 

IAdorn'd  with  honours  in  their  native  shore, 
Silent  they  slept,  and  heard  of  wars  no  more. 
Meantime,  the  heralds  through  the  crowded  town 
Bring  the  rich  wine  and  destined  victims  down. 
Idceus'  arms  the  golden  goblets  press'd, 
Who  thus  the  venerable  king  address'd : 
"Arise,  O  father  of  the  Trojan  slnte'. 
The  nations  call,  thy  joyful  people  WB&l 
To  seal  the  trace,  and  end  the  dire  debaVe. 
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Pari*,  thy  *onf  and  Sparta'*  king  advance, 
In  meaaured  llntn  to  to**  the  weighty  lance : 
Ami  who  hi*  rival  nhnll  in  arm*  *uhdue, 
Him  Ih5  the  dame,  and  hi*  the  treaaure  too. 
ThiiH  with  a  hutting  league  our  toil*  may  eea*e, 
Ami  Troy  po**e**  her  fertile  plain*  in  peace  j 
Ho  *hall  the  Greek*  review  their  native  whom, 
Mueh  famed  for  gonerou*  *tecd*,  for  heauty  more/* 

With  grief  he  heard,  and  hade  the  chief  prepare     JIJJU 
To  join  Iiim  milk-white  eour*or*  to  the  oar : 
He  mount*  the  neat,  Antenor  at  hi*  *ide : 
The  gentle  *tocd*  through  Mciua'*  gate  they  guide : 
Next  from  the  car  descending  on  the  plain, 
Amid  the  Grecian  ho*t  and  Trojan  train, 
Slow  they  proceed :  the  gage  t  JIy**e*  then 
A  row©,  and  with  him  roue  the  king  of  men. 
On  either  wide  a  tutored  herald  Mtaudn, 
The  wine  they  mix,  and  on  each  monarch'*  hand* 
Pour  the  full  urn;  then  draw*  the  Grecian  lord  2110 

Hi*  cutlaMN,  idioath'd  he*ide  hi*  poudcrou*  *word ; 
From  the  *igu*d  victim*  crop*  the  curling  hair, 
Die  herald*  part  it,  atid  the  prince*  *hare ; 
Dion  loudly  thu*  hefore  th'  attentive  httiid* 
Ilecnll*  the  god*,  itnd  *pread*  hi*  lilted  hand*: 

MOh,  f»r*t  and  greatest  power!  whom  all  ohey, 
Who  high  on  Ida'*  holy  mountain  «wayf 
Ktnrnal  Jovo  I  and  you  hrighl  orh  lluit  roll 
From  ea*t  to  we*t,  and  view  from  pole  to  pole  I 
Thou  mother  IWlhl  and  all  ye  living  Flood*;  HftO 

Infernal  Furie*  I  and  Tartarian  god*, 
Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woe*  prepare 
For  perjured  king*,  and  all  who  fnl*ely  *wear  1 
Hour  and  he  witne**.     If,  hy  I'ari*  *laiu, 
(treat  MeuelaO*  pre**  the  fatnl  plain, 
The  dame  and  trea*ure*  let  the  Trojan  keep, 
And  Greece  returning  plough  the  watery  deep. 
If  hy  my  hmthar**  Inntui  thn  Trojan  blet\i\, 
Uohi*  tho  wealth  and  JwaufeoitN  diuno  tW.vwV'. 
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Th'  appointed  fine  let  Ilbn  justly  pay, 
And  age  to  ago  record  the  signal  day. 
Thus,  if  the  Phrygians  shall  refuse  to  yield, 
Arms  must  revenge,  and  Mara  decide  the  field  " 

With  that,  the  chief  the  tender  victims  slew, 
And  in  the  dust  the  bleeding  bodies  threw : 
The  vital  spirit  issued  at  the  wound, 
And  left  the  members  quivering  on  the  ground. 
From  the  same  urn  they  drink  the  mingled  wine, 
And  add  libations  to  the  powers  divine. 
While  thus  their  prayers  united  mount  the  sky  : 
"  Hear,  mighty  Jove  !  and  hear,  ye  gods  on  high  ! 
And  may  their  blood,  who  first  the  league  confound. 
Shed  like  this  wine,  distain  the  thirsty  ground; 
May  all  their  consorts  serve  promiscuous  lust, 
And  all  their  race  be  scatter'd  as  the  dust !'' 
Thus  either  host  their  imprecations  join'd. 
Which  Jove  refused,  and  mingled  with  the  * 

The  rites  now  finish'd,  reverend  Priam  rose, 
And  thus  express'd  a  heart  o'ercharged  with  woes: 
"Ye  Greeks  and  Trojans,  let  the  chiefs  engage, 
But  spare  the  weakness  of  my  feeble  age  : 
In  yonder  walls  that  object  let  me  shun, 
Nor  view  the  danger  of  bo  dear  a  son. 
Whose  arms  shall  conquer,  and  what  prince  shall  fall, 
Heaven  only  knows,  for  Heaven  disposes  all." 

This  said,  the  hoary  king  no  longer  stay'd, 
But  on  his  car  the  slaughter'd  victims  laid  ; 
Then  seized  the  reius  his  gentle  sieeds  to  guide, 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Antenor  at  his  side. 

Bold  Hector  and  Ulysses  now  dispose 
The  lists  of  combat,  and  the  ground  enclose ; 
Next  to  decide  by  sacred  lots  prepare, 
Who  shall  first  launch  his  pointed  spear  in  air. 
The  people  pray  with  elevated  hands, 
And  words  like  these  are  heard  through  all  the  bands : 
"Immortal  Jove,  high  heaven's  sxipeiioi  Void, 
On  lofty  Ida's  holy  mount  adored! 
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Whoe'ar  involved  tin  in  thin  dir«  debatn, 

Oh,  give  that  ituthor  of  tho  wur  to  i'uto 

Aim!  Nhadoa  otnrnal  I  let  ill  virion  unniio,  400 

And  joyful  nation*  join  in  loatfunii  of  paanci." 

With  tym  avartod,  Ilnntor  hnnton  to  turn 
Tim  lot*  of  fitfht,  and  riwknN  tho  brawn  urn. 
Thnn,  Pari*,  thino  Ictap'd  forth;  hy  fatal  chaiwo 
Onluin'd  tho  iirnt  to  whirl  thn  wni^hty  launn. 
Moth  firmhw  nut  tint  conduit  to  nurvny, 
liftnidu  uach  r.hiof  hi*  azurn  armour  lay, 
And  round  thu  lint*  thn  K«innrou*  rourmani  nni^hi 
Tim  himutoouN  warrior  now  nrrnyw  for  li^ht, 
In  tfildod  anna  innftnifHumtly  bright ;  410 

Tim  purpln  cutuhMH  danp  hi*  thitfliN  around, 
With  HoworM  ndoniM,  with  rilvnr  bucklnn  hound  : 
Lycnou'n  isorriut  hi*  fair  body  dr<Wd# 
Hracnd  in,  ami  (html  to  Iuh  Hollar  brnaHt: 
A  radiant  baldric,  o'nr  bin  riiouldnr  find, 
SiiMtaiuM  llift  HWord  that  tflittnrM  at  Iuh  ridn : 
Hi*  youthful  face  a  polinhM  hnlm  o'nrNprnad  ; 
Tim  waving  honm-biur  nodded  on  Iuh  head  : 
Him  figured  riunld,  a  whining  orb,  ha  taken, 
And  in  Iuh  hand  a  pointful   javelin  riiakeM.  490 

With  nijual  Mpnnd,  ruid  lir^d  by  equal  eharniH, 
Tim  Spartan  hnro  HhnatliN  bin  limb*  in  arniH. 

Now  round  thn  lint*  th'  admiring  tirminri  Hland, 
With  javnlitiH  fu'd,  tho  (irnnk  nud  Trojan  band. 
AtnidHt  thn  dread  Jul  vain  thn  ehinlH  advance, 
All  pain  with  rn#n,  and  riiakn  thn  thrnatnnin^  lancn. 
Thn  Trojan  find  bin  Hhinihtf  javelin  throw: 
l*%ull  oti  AlridcV  rin^ift^  nhinld  it  flow  ; 
Nor  pierced  thn  brazen  orb;  but  with  a  bound 
Lrap'd  from  thn  buckler,  bluntnd,  on  thn  ground.  480 

AtridnN  then  bin  manny  lancn  prnparnn, 
In  act  to  throw,  but  find,  profnm  bin  praynrn  : 

M(*|vn  inn,  ^reat  Jovn  !  to  puuinh  lawlowrt  lun^ 
Am)  Iny  thn  Trojan  ^i\H\nt\^  in  thn  iIuhV  '. 
DiMtmy  th' nfflrtM(n;  ft  id  ttiy  I'l^hUMM*  mvw, 
Avirnge  tha  hrtmnh  of  lioHpitaliln  lawn; 
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Let  (lus  example  future  limes  reclaim, 

And  guard  from  wrong  fair  friendship's  holy  name. 

He  said ;  and  poised  in  air  the  javelin  sent : 
Through  Paris'  shield  the  forceful  weapon  went, 
His  corslet  pierces,  and  his  garment  rends, 
And,  glancing  downward,  near  his  flank  descends. 
The  wary  Trojan,  bending  from  the  blow, 
Eludes  the  death,  and  disappoints  his  foe: 
But  fierce  Atrides  waved  his  sword,  aud  struck     i 
Full  on  his  casque ;  the  crested  helmet  shook ; 
The  brittle  steel,  unfaithful  to  his  hand, 
Broke  short :  the  fragments  gUtter'd  on  the  sand. 
The  raging  warrior  to  the  spacious  skies 
Raised  his  upbraiding  voice  and  angry  eyes : 
"  Then  is  it  vain  in  Jove  himself  to  trust  1 
And  is  it  thus  the  gods  assist  the  just  ? 
When  crimes  provoke  us,  Heaven  success  denies; 
The  dart  falls  harmless,  and  the  faulchion  flies." 
Furious  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew 
(Seized  by  the  crest)  th'  unhappy  warrior  drew; 
Struggling  he  follow'd,  while  th'  embroider'd  thong, 
That  tied  his  hemlet,  dragg'd  the  chief  along. 
Then  had  his  ruin  crown'd  Atrides'  joy, 
But  Venus  trembled  for  the  prince  of  Troy: 
Unseen  she  came,  and  burst  the  golden  band, 
And  left  an  empty  helmet  in  his  hand. 
The  casque,  enraged,  amidst  the  Greeks  he  threw; 
Tiie  Greeks  with  smiles  the  polish'd  trophy  view. 
Then,  as  once  more  he  lifts  the  deadly  dart, 
In  thirst  of  vengeance  at  his  rival's  heart, 
The  queen  of  love  her  favour'd  champion  shrouds 
(For  gods  can  all  things)  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Raised  from  the  field,  the  panting  youth  she  led, 
And  gently  laid  him  on  the  bridal  bed  ; 
With  pleasing  sweets  his  fainting  sense  renews. 
And  all  the  dome  perfumes  with  heavenly  dews. 

Meantime,  the  brighest  ofthe  female  kind, 
matchless  Helen,  o'er  the  wafta  rwcVnei' 
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To  her,  he*ot  with  Trojan  heautien,  came 

InburrowM  form  il,aa  JwHg||lnr-lriYiri|(  ''"""»  * 

(Nhn  Ncem'd  an  ancient  maid,  wnll  nkillM  to  cull 

Tlio  wiowy  fleece,  and  wind  the  twiwted  wool.) 

Tim  goddeM  Noilly  whook  her  Milken  vent, 

That  ulied  perfume*,  and,  whiNpering,  thurt  addrcHN'd  :  'INO 
"Haute,  happy  nymph  I  for  thee  thy  PariN  c:hIIm9 

Nnfn  from  the  li^ht  in  yonder  lolly  wall*. 

Fair  iim  a  god  I  with  odour*  round  him  Mprcad 

I  In  lien,  and  wait*  thee  on  the  well-known  hod  : 

Not  like  a  warrior  parted  from  Iiim  foe, 

Hut  nome  guy  dancer  in  the  public-  *how." 

Nhe  *j>oko ;  and  Helen**  «ecret  nouI  wan  moved  ; 
Nlm  ncornM  the  champion,  hut  the  rrnm  nIio  loved. 
I'W  VeiuiN*  neck,  her  eyen  that  Mparkle  lire, 
And  hreiuit,  roveal'd  the  queen  of  noft  desire.  'I DO 

Htruck  with  her  presence,  Ntraight  the  lively  red 
Fomook  her  cheek  ;  and,  treruhliutf,  tlnm  hIic  naid  : 

"Then  in  it  m! ill  thy  pleiiNiire  to  deceive? 
And  woiuiui'h  frailty  nlwayw  to  helieve? 
•Say,  to  new  initioim  utUHt  I  crown  the  main, 
Or  carry  wars  to  Hotim  mo  (I  Aniuti  plain/ 
For  whom  miiHt  Helen  hrenk  her  Necond  vow? 
What  other  Pari*  if*  thy  darling  now  ? 
\sv.i\  to  Atriden  (victor  in  the  at  rife), 
An  odiotm  compicNt,  and  a  captive  wife,  fit  Ml 

llmce  let  me  nail;  and,  if  thy  Paria  hear 
My  ehpence  ill,  let  VeuiiN  cuae  Iiim  cure. 
A  handmaid  tfoddcNrt  at  hin  Hide  to  wail, 
Renounce  the  ^lorien  of  thy  heavenly  Mate, 
He  fix'd  for  ever  to  the  Trojan  whore, 
I  Iim  Mpotinc,  or  mIuvc,  and  mount  the  allien  no  more. 
For  me,  to  lawleM  love  no  louder  led, 
I  acorn  the  coward,  and  detent  Iiim  hnd  ; 
Kate  fdiotild  I  merit.  everhtMtinjj;  whame 
And  keen  reproach  from  every  Phrygian  dame:  510 

•  VflllllN. 
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uits  it  now  the- joys  of  love  to  know, 
Too  deep  my  anguish,  and  too  wild  my  wo." 

Then  thus,  incensed,  the  Puphian  queen  replies: 
"Obey  the  power  from  whom  thy  glories  rise  : 
Should  Venus  leave  thee,  every  charm  must  fly, 
Fade  from  thy  cheek,  and  languish  in  thy  eye. 
Cease  to  provoke  me,  lest  I  make  thee-  more 
The  world's  aversion,  than  their  love  before : 
Now  the  bright  prize  for  which  mankind  engage, 
Then  the  sad  victim  of  the  public  rage." 

At  this,  the  fairest  of  her  sex  obey'd, 
Aud  veil'd  her  blushes  in  a  silken  shade : 
Unseen,  aud  silent,  from  the  train  she  moves, 
'  Led  by  the  goddess  of  the  Smiles  and  Loves. 

Arrived,  and  enter'd  at  the  palace-gate, 
The  maids  officious  round  their  mistress  wait ; 
Then  all,  dispersing,  various  tasks  attend ; 
The  queen  and  goddess  to  the  prince  ascend. 
Pull  in  her  Paris'  sight,  the  queen  of  love 
Had  placed  the  beauteous  progeny  of  Jove ; 
Where,  as  he  view'd  her  charms,  she  turn'd  away 
Her  glowing  eyes,  and  thus  began  to  say  : 

"  Is  this  the  chief  who,  lost  to  sense  of  shame, 
Late  fled  the  field,  and  yet  survives  his  fame  ? 
Oh,  hadst  thou  died  beneath  the  righteous  sword 
Of  that  brave  man  whom  once  I  call'd  my  lord ! 
The  hoaster  Paris  oft  desired  the  day 
With  Sparta's  king  to  meet  in  single  fray  ! 
Go  now,  once  more  thy  rival's  rage  excite, 
Provoke  Atrides,  and  renew  the  fight : 
Yet  Helen  bids  thee  stay,  lest  thou,  unskill'd, 
Should'st  fall  an  easy  conquest  on  the  field." 

The  prince  replies:  "Ah  !  cease,  divinely  fair, 
Nor  add  reproaches  to  the  wounds  I  bear : 
This  day  the  foe  prevaii'd  by  Pallas'  power: 
We  yet  may  vanquish  in  a  happier  hour : 
There  want  not  gods  to  favour  us  above-, 
Bat  let  the  business  of  our  life  be  love 
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Thane  miter  moment*  let  delight*  employ, 

Aud  kind  embrace*  *natch  the  ha*ty  joy.  550 

Nut  Ohm  I  loved  thee,  when  from  Mparta'*  whore 

My  forced,  my  willing,  heavenly  prize  I  bore ; 

When  tint  entranced  in  Ortmti&n  i*le  t  lay, 

Mix'd  with  thy  *oulf  and  all  di**olved  awayl" 

Tliu*  having  *poke,  the  enamour'd  Phrygian  hoy 
Itttoh'd  to  the  bed,  impatient  Cor  the  joy. 
Him  Helen  follow'd  *lowf  with  lm*hful  charm*, 
And  da*p'd  the  blooming  hero  in  her  nrrtm. 

While  lhe*o  to  love'*  delieiou*  rapture  yield9 
The  *tern  Atridc*  rage*  round  the  field :         '  5M 

No  Nome  fell  lion,  whom  the  wood*  obey, 
Hour*  through  the  de*erty  and  demand*  hi*  prey. 
1'nri*  hn  *cek*f  impatient  to  de*troy9 
Hut  *eck*  in  vain  along  the  troop*  of  Troy : 
Kv'n  thoNo  had  yielded  to  a  foe  no  brave 
The  recreant  warrior,  hateful  a*  the  grave. 

Then,  *peiikiug  tint*,  the  king  of  kiugH  iirowe : 
11  Ye  Trojan*,  Dardau*,  all  our  generotiN  foe*  I 
llmir,  and  annul  I  from  hcuvnu,  with  cowpwMt  crowu'd, 
Our  brother**  arm*  thn  ju*t.  *ucce*n  have  found  :  570 

Hn  tlmrnfore  now  thn  Npartuti  wnulth  rerifori'd, 
l#nf  A  r  give  Helen  own  her  lawful  lord  ; 
Tit'  appointed  fine  let  llioti  juwtly  pny, 
And  age  to  age  record  thi*  *igunl  dny." 

lie  rea*ed.     Hi*  army'*  loud  npplauMn*  ri*e, 
And  long  the  about  rung  echoing  through  the  *kie*. 


Tke  Breach  of  the  Trace,  and  Vie  First  Bailie, 

AaocBBBT. — The  gods  deliberate  in  council  concerning1  tlie  Troji 

they  agree  upon  the  continuation  of  it,  anJ  Jupiter  sends  down  Minen 
to  break  the  truce.  She  persuades  Pendarus  to  aim  an  arrow  at  Mcoclau 
who  is  wounded,  but  cured  by  Mactiaon.  In  the  mean  time,  some  of  tt 
Trojan  iroopa  aiiack  the  Greeks.  Agamemnon  is  distinguished  in  all  tl 
parts  of  a  good  general :  he  reviews  the  troops,  and  exhorts  the  leadera- 
souie  bj  praises,  and  others  by  reproofs.  Nestor  is  particularly  celebrate 
for  his  military  discipline.  The  battle  join*,  and  great  numbers  are  slai 
on  both  aides. 

The  same  day  continues  through  this,  as  through  the  last  book,  as  il  dot 
ri*0  ihrongfc  the  two  following,  and  almost  to  the  end  of  the  seventh 
The  scene  is  wholly  in  the  field  before  Troy. 

And  now  Olympus'  shining  gates  unfold; 
The  gods,  with  Jove,  assume  their  thrones  of  gold: 
Immortal  Hebe,  fresh  with  bloom  divine, 
The  golden  goblet  crowns  with  purple  wine: 
While  the  full  bowls  flow  round,  the  powers  employ 
Their  careful  eyes  on  long-contended  Troy. 

When  Jove,  disposed  to  tempt  Satiirnia's  spleen, 
Thus  waked  the  fury  of  his  gartial  queen :  1 
"  Two  powers  divine  the  son  of  Atreus  aid, 
Imperial  Juno  and  the  martial  maid ; 
But  high  in  heaven  they  sit,  and  gaze  from  far 
The  tame  spectators  of  his  deeds  of  war. 
Not  thus  fair  Venus  helps  her  favour'd  knight : 
The  queen  of  pleasures  shares  the  toils  of  light, 
Each  danger  wards,  and,  constant  in  her  care, 
Saves  in  the  moment  of  the  last  despair. 
Her  act  has  rescued  Paris'  forfeit  life, 
Though  great  Atrides  gain'd  the  glorious  strife. 
Then  say,  ye  powers !  what  signal  issue  waits 
To  crown  this  deed,  and  finish  aU  the  Tfowat 
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Shall  haitvcsn  liy  \xmt'H  thn  hhmdiiiK  kiutfdouiN  Npan% 

lit  roUHts  the  l'WUiH,  mill  uwiiku  thn  win*/ 

Yet,  would  thn  ^o(1h  lor  liutiiiui  flood  provide, 

Alridfti  noon  tni^lit  ^uiii  Iiih  bnuutnoiiM  hridn, 

Still  l'riuiu'N  wiiIIn  in  pnacuful  honour*  ^row, 

Ami  through  Inn  tftiUin  thn  crowding  tiriliotm  flow." 

TIiun  whilfl  ho  npoke,  thn  <|iicuui  of  hniivnn,  nnnij/nd, 
And  qilttcm  of  war  in  c'.Ionm  coiiNult  cmi^ii^imI  : 
Apart  tliny  Nit,  llmir  dnnp  dnhiju(iiM  rmploy 
And  tiit*«|ttuln  tlio  fuluro  wooh  of  Troy.  ,'10 

Though  Hiir.ret  imtfnr  hwoIIM  Miiinrvu'N  hmiiNl, 
'Hid  pruclotit  flndduNM  yut  hnr  wrul.lt  Niipprc-NN'd  ; 
Hut  Juno,  impotent  of  pitNitioii,  hrokn 
Hermillmi  muinr.n,  him!  with  fury  Npoku: 

M Shall  than,  O  tyrant  of  th'  iilhnrnal  rni^n  I 
My  ncIioiiion,  my  laljouw,  mid  my  ImpcN,  hn  vain  ? 
Uavn  I,  for  thiN,  Nhook  Ilion  with  tilnrtiiN, 
Awnmhlcid  natioiiH,  Not  two  woHiIn  in  itriiiN? 
To  Nprnad  thn  war,  I  llnw  from  Nhom  to  nIioi'u  ; 
Tli'  immortal  r.oiii'NnrN  anurn  dm  In  hour  horn.  10 

At  Irtish  ri|in  vniiflmuirn  oVr  thnir  hcadN  titijM'iii Imv 
Hut  Jovii  hiniNtdf  llm  faithh'Mrt  rum  dnl'uidri : 
Ijimtli  iih  thou  art  to  jmmunIi  luwlnrw  hint, 
Not  all  tlui  ^oilri  urn  partial  iiimI  uiijumI." 

Thn  «ij<%  whom*  thundnr  hIimKcm  thn  nloudy  nkicN, 
Ki^liN  from  Ion  inmoNt.  hoiiI,  ami  tliuri  inplii'n: 
"(Hi,  liiatifijj;  rmic^oiir  I  oh,  iunut iitt n  haln 
To  IMiry^iu'H  monarch  nml  llm  I'luy^iiin  Ntnfn  I 
What  hitfh  oHriirn  Iihh  h'rnd  thn  wifn  of  Jovr.  7 
('nil  wrntchrd  mortulN  luirm  thn  powniN  ahovn,  f>() 

Tluit  Troy  ami  Troy'n  wholn  ram  thou  would'Ht  r.nuliiuiid, 
Ami  yon  fair  utrimtiirnN  Invnl  with  thn  ground/ 
lliintn,  InaVtt  thn  NkinN,  fulfil  thy  Ntnru  denim, 
HiirNt  all  hnr  tfiitnH,  unci  wrap  her  wiillr*  in  fun  I 
Lnt  I'liniii  hlc'i'd  I  if  ynt  thou  thii'Ml  for  mornv 
Mined  all  Iun  n«»iin,  mid  lliou  float  with  tfore ; 
To  )HHUullrtni  VHiitftuintui  ffm  widn  re.uUu  \u*  yvww, 
Till  runt  ilfHtnwtjoii  #/,4i  (jji,  «jlu„m  Iff  \WUN^u\ 
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Troy. 


So  let  it  be,  and  Jove  his  peace  enjoy, 

When  heaven  no  longer  hears  the  name  of  Troy. 

But  should  this  arm  prepare  to  wreak  our  hate 

On  thy  loved  realms,  whose  guilt  demands  their  fate, 

Presume  not  thou  the  lifted  bolt  to  stay : 

Remember  Troy,  and  give  the  vengeance  way. 

For  know,  of  all  the  numerous  towns  that  rise 

Beneath  the  rolling  sun  and  starry  skies, 

Which  gods  have  raised,  or  earth-horn  men  enjo 

None  stands  so  near  to  Jove  as  sacred  Troy. 

No  mortals  merit  more  distinguish'd  grace 

Than  godlike  Priam,  or  than  Priam's  race  I 

Still  to  our  name  their  hecatombs  expire, 

And  altars  blaze  with  unextinguish'd  fire." 

At  this  the  goddess  roll'd  her  radiant  eyes, 
Then  on  the  Thunderer  fix'd  them,  and  replic 

"  Three  towns  are  Juno's  on  the  Grecian  plains, 
More  dear  than  all  th'  extended  earth  contains — 
Mycenas,  Argos,  and  the  Spartan  wall : 
These  thou  may'st  raze,  nor  I  forbid  their  fall : 
'Tis  not  in  me  the  vengeance  to  remove ; 
The  crime's  sufficient  that  they  share  my  love. 
Of  power  superior  why  should  I  complain  ? 
Resent  I  may,  but  must  resent  in  vain, 
Yet  some  distinction  Juno  might  require, 
Sprung  with  thyself  from  one  celestial  sire; 
A  goddess  bora  to  share  the  realms  above, 
And  styled  the  consort  of  the  thundering  Jove : 
Nor  thou  a  wife  nor  sister's  right  deny; 
Let  both  consent,  and  both  by  turns  comply; 
So  shall  the  gods  our  joint  decrees  obey, 
And  heaven  shall  act  as  we  direct  the  way. 
See,  ready  Pallas  waits  thy  high  commands, 
To  raise  in  arms  the  Greek  and  Phrygian  bands ; 
Their  sudden  friendship  by  her  arts  may  c 
And  the  proud  Trojans  first  infringe  the  pe:ice," 

The  sire  of  men  and  monarch  of  the  sky 
Th' advice  approved,  and  bade  Minerva  ftv. 
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-■I  i  j  f  r  - .  v 

i- 11  ■'.•■,  ■  hi  haadlou ■■.'-■I  li"i  flight, 

Ami  ihot  Ilka  lightning  from  <  ttympu  i    i 
iralui  Hot, 
rl  Lh*  Batiotu  with  >i  dir*  portant, 

■  to  i ■ ili"  plain, 

Oi  tremb  -■■  ■  wintry  a ,) 

Willi  n w ■  ■  i  p  111  air, 

■■   Iti  blazing  I 

■  ■!'-.  iini- .  in  open  light, 
;.[.■.(  the  i" i"1''  goddau  in  ■  trill  of  light 
Willi  ey* 

ili"  linnvenii  im  llifi 

■■    I'l.r     g0d     ."     'If     -  ■■■!    'I        '    Dl 

dow  bwouri  with  aoma  vaat  avaal  i 

■    '■"!,. p  o|    UomiIiit      BOIM!   |'M   :■ 

■si  ,ii  arbitai  of  pence  and  wan  I" 
Tlipy  nJda  wWli  i'nlltin  through  tha  Trojan  throng 

(In  illAp*  'i  mortal)  pftal'd  iliiKuiu'd  (ilonjj;. 

I.ikc  bold  I. bi  i'  i,  i»  I  count  iha  bant, 

WIiii  limn  Ajtb  doi  tra  iii  Inn  In  j-li  deicant. 
Aiiiiilmi  ilm  raoki  Lycodn'a  ion  iha  (bund, 

i  n'l,  fur  itrength  ranown'd  ; 
\VIii»i>  aquadroni,  lad  from  black  (Eiopui1  flood, 
Wild  flaming  ihlaldi  in  martini  circle    tood 
To  inn.  ■  Phi  vi.in  '  '■-■II  .i  thou  beti 

i.  ..  willing  'in  ' 
Wii.ii  praJta  mro  Ihinc,  oouldil  thou  direct  thy  dart, 
'..  |q  iIii  Spartan'*  haarl ' 

in  Pari i  would'il  thou  gain 

i  glory  hIiuii  I 

Then  aciur  lb  ilia  mighty  >l I, 

Aim  nl  liii  lirciixl,  ami  may  thi II 

I.  ifl,  itddrami  iliy  vow 
■    he   lilver  how, 
I   ifiy  flock  lo  pny 
O,  2MJm',  Wter*  to  tlt»  god  of  d»y." 
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He  heard  ;  and  madly,  at  the  motion  pl< 
His  polish'd  bow  with  hasty  rashness  seized. 
'Twas  formed  of  horn,  and  smooth'd  with  artful  toil, 
A  mountain  goat  resign'd  the  shining  spoil, 
Who  pierced  long  since  beneath  his  arrows  bled ; 
The  stately  quarry  on  the  cliffs  lay  dead, 
And  sixteen  palms  his  brow's  large  honours  spread  : 
The  workman  join'd  and  shaped  the  bended  horns, 
And  beaten  gold  each  taper  point  adorns. 
This,  by  the  Greeks  unseen,  the  warrior  bends, 
Screen'd  by  the  shields  of  his  surrounding  friends. 
There  meditates  the  mark :  and,  couching  low, 
Fits  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-strung  bow. 
One  from  a  hundred  feather'd  deaths  he  chose, 
Fated  to  wound,  and  cause  of  future  woes : 
Then  offers  vows  with  hecatombs  to  crown 
Apollo's  altars  in  his  native  town. 

Now,  with  full  force,  the  yielding  horn  he  bend 
Drawn  to  an  arch,  and  joins  the  doubling  ends; 
Close  to  his  breast  he  strains  the  nerve  below, 
Till  the  barb'd  point  approach  the  circling  bow; 
Th'  impatient  weapon  whizzes  on  the  wing ; 
Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  the  quivering  strin 
But  thee,  Atrides!  in  that  dangerous  hour, 
The  gods  forgot  not,  nor  thy  guardian  power. 
Pallas  assists,  and,  weaken'd  in  its  force, 
Diverts  the  weapon  from  its  destined  course : 
So  from  her  babe,  when  slumber  seals  his  eye, 
The  watchful  mother  wafts  th'  envenom'd  fly. 
Just  where  his  belt,  with  golden  buckles  join'd, 
Where  linen  folds  the  double  corslet  lined, 
She  turn'd  the  shaft,  which,  hissing  from  above, 
Pass'd  the  broad  belt,  and  through  the  corslet  drove 
The  folds  it  pierced,  the  plaited  linen  tore, 
And  raised  the  skin,  and  drew  the  purple  gore. 
As  when  some  stately  trappings  are  decreed 
To  grace  a  monarch  on  his  bounding  steed, 
A  nymph  in  Caria  or  Masonia  bred, 
Stains  the  pure  ivory  with  a  UveYy  n 
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With  equal  luntre  various  colour*  vie, 

The  Nhitiiug  whiteneMH,  and  the  Tyrian  dye: 

Ho,  great  AtrideN  I  idiow'd  thy  naurod  blood, 

An  down  thy  Nnowy  thigh  diftill'd  the  Mtreaming  flood. 

With  horror  neized,  the  king  of  men  doncried 

The  *haft  infix'd,  and  taw  the  guidiing  tide: 

Nor  leu  the  8  par  tun  fear'd,  before  he  found  J  HO 

The  «hming  burl)  appear  ahove  the  wound. 

Then,  with  u  nigh  that  heaved  hi*  manly  bread, 

The  royal  brother  thu«  hi*  grief  expruNit'd, 

And  granp'd  bin  luirui ;  while  all  the  (JreekN  around 

With  atiNWoring  nigh*  retum'd  the  plaintive  Mound : 

44 Oh,  dear  a*  life  I  did  I  for  thi*  agree 
The  solemn  truae— u  fatal  truce  to  then  I 
Wert  thou  ox|>oHed  to  all  the  hoHtile  train, 
To  fight  for  (Jreece,  and  conquer  to  he  idain  ? 
The  raise  of  TrojariN  in  thy  ruin  join,  100 

And  faith  in  ncorn'd  by  all  the  perjured  linn. 
Not  thuM  our  vown,  confirm'd  with  wine  and  gore, 
ThoNe  hamltf  we  plighted,  and  thone  oafliN  wo  nworc, 
Shall  all  be  vain:  when  Heavon'H  revenge  In  hIow 
Jove  but  preparer  to  Ntrike  the  fiercer  blow. 
The  day  *hall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 
Which  Troy'N  proud  glorien  in  the  (hint  hIiuII  luy; 
When  I'rinm'H  power*  and  Priam'*  m*.|f  xliitll  fall, 
And  one  prodigiou*  ruin  Nwallow  nil. 
I  nee  the  god,  already,  from  the  pole  VOO 

Hiiro  bin  red  arm,  and  bid  the  thunder  roll ; 
1  Nee  th'  Internal  all  bin  fury  idled, 
And  nlinke  Iun  leg!*  o'er  their  guilty  head. 
Such  mighty  woe*  on  perjured  priuceN  wait  ; 
Hut  thou,  ulaN  I  deNerv'nt  a  happier  fate, 
Still  muni  I  mourn  the  period  of  thy  dayn# 
And  only  mourn,  without  my  Nhare  of  praine? 
Deprived  of  thee,  the  heartier  (Jrcckn  no  more 
Shall  dream  of  ronrjucHtH  on  the  hoNtile  hIiovw\ 
Trny  Mitimul  of  llvltw,  mul  tmr  glory  Vm\%  **»V^ 

Thy  fame*  »lutil  mouhfar  on  tt  foreign  tumult 
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And  spurns  the  dust  where  Menelaus  li 

'Such  are  the  trophies  Greece  from  I  linn  brings, 

And  such  the  conquests  of  her  king  of  kings. 

Lo,  his  pro  ad  vessels  scatter'd  o'er  the  main, 

And  unrevenged  his  mighty  brother  slain,' 

Oh!  ere  that  dire  disgrace  shall  blast  my  fame, 

Overwhelm  me,  earth  !  and  hide  a  monarch's  shame." 

He  said.     A  leader's  and  a  brother's  fears 
Possess  his  soul,  which  thus  the  Spartan  cheers : 
"  Let  not  thy  words  the  warmth  of  Greece  abat 
The  feeble  dart  is  guiltless  of  my  fi 
Stiff  with  the  rich  embroider'd  work  around, 
My  varied  belt  repell'd  the  flying  wound." 

To  whom  the  king:  "My  brother  and  my  friend, 
Thus,  always  thus,  may  Heaven  thy  life  defend  ! 
Now  seek  some  skilful  hand,  whoso  powerful  art 
May  staunch  th'  effusion,  and  extract  the  dart. 
Herald,  be  swift,  and  bid  Machaon  bring 
His  speedy  succour  to  the  Spartan  king; 
Pierced  with  a  winged  shaft,  the  deed  of  Troy, 
The  Grecian's  sorrow,  and  the  Dardan's  joy." 

With  hasty  zeal  the  swift  Talthybius  flie 
Through  the  thick  files  he  darts  his  searching  eyes, 
And  finds  Machaon,  where  sublime  he  stands 
In  arms  encircled  with  his  native  bands. 
Then  thus  :  "  Machaon,  to  the  king  repair, 
His  wounded  brother  claims  thy  timely  care; 
Pierced  by  some  Lycian  or  Dardanian  bow, 
A  grief  to  us,  a  triumph  to  the  foe." 

The  heavy  tidings  grieved  the  godlike  man; 
Swift  to  his  succour  through  the  ranks  he  ran ; 
The  dauntless  king  yet  standing  firm  he  found, 
And  all  the  chiefs  in  deep  concern  around. 
Where  to  the  steely  point  the  reed  was  join'd, 
The  shaft  he  drew,  but  left  the  bead  behind. 
Straight  the  broid  belt,  with  gay  embroidery  graced, 

'oosed;  the  corslet  from  his  breast,  imbra 
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Th*n  Niir.kM  Iho  IiIinuI,  and  Hovorritfn  halm  iufu*od,      Si/Ml 
Wliic-.h  ('Itirnri  guvo,  mid  /ICnculupiuN  n*nd. 

Whilo  round  111©  priiico  tho  (nook*  ouiploy  thoir  ouro, 
Tho  Trojan*  ru*hod  luiiiultuou*  to  tho  witr; 
(hiro  moro  they  tfliitor  in  rolul^nnt  ami*, 
(tar.«  rnorn  tho  field*  tiro  fill'd  with  diro  alarm*. 
Nor  had  you  *oou  tho  king  ol"  moil  appoar 
(!niiui*od9  imictivo,  or  *nrpii*od  with  four; 
Bill,  loud  of  glory,  with  wovoro  dolij(ht 
Him  Ij««ii t if ijjc  honom  r.lnirn'd  tho  lining  fight. 
No  longor  with  hi*  wnrliko  *tood*  ho  Nlny'd,  U(M) 

Or  pro**'d  tho  r.iir  with  poli*h\l  hra**  itiluid  ; 
Hut  loll  Kuryrnndon  tho  rein*  to  guido: 
Tim  liory  cowrwor*  nnortud  ut  hi*  *ido. 
On  foot  through  oil  tho  martini  mnk*  ho  movo*, 
And  iIiomo  oiM'.ntmigo*,  mid  thonn  roprovr*. 
"  llnivo  nion  l,v  ho  crio*  (to  *uch  who  holdly  duro 
Ur^o  thoir  Nwii't  *tood*  to  fiic.o  tho  coining  war), 
"  Your  iiiif.ioiit.  valour  on  tho  for*  npprovo; 
Jovo  i*  witli  (Jroor.o,  and  lot  tin  trim!  in  Jovo. 
Tin  not  lor  u*f  hut  guilty  Troy  to  drond,  «70 

Wlnmo  r.rinio*  *il  honvy  on  hor  porjurod  head  ; 
I  lor  mm*  and  inatrouN  (Jronco  *hall  lead  in  chain*. 
And  her  doad  warrior*  nlrow  Iho  mournful  pliihiM. 

TIiiim  with  now  ardour  ho  thn  hravo  iuMpirc*; 
Or  thua  tho  tearful  with  rcproachcM  fire* : 
"iSliiuiio  to  your  country,  w.nudal  of  your  hind  ! 
limn  to  tho  Into  yo  woll  doNorvo  to  find  I 
Why  Ntiuid  yo  gir/.iug  round  tho  dreadful  plnin, 
Prepared  for  llij/ht,  hut  doom'd  to  fly  in  vniii  ? 
(-untuned  and  pniiliiu/  thuri,  tho  htiutod  door  ''HO 

l''nlU  a*  ho  ilion,  a  victim  to  hi*  tear. 
Shll  ttuiMf  yo  wait.  the  |ocm,  mid  rihll  retire, 
Till  yon  tall  vonncI*  hla/o  with  'I'rupiti  liiof 
Oi  limit  yo,  Jovo  n  valiant  foe  mIimII  chmic, 
To  miivo  a  hvmhlmt;,  lii-mt  Ir-n/i,  danhud  race  7" 

Thi*  wild,  Jm  nlnlk  *tl  with  /implo  pitrulru  \\\n\\y, 
'in  tirnta'*  hrnvn  nmimrc.h  /Unl  hi*  miivlmV  \\\Yuup,\ 
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High  at  their  head  he  saw  the  chief  appear, 
And  bold  Meriones  excite  the  rear. 
At  this  the  king  his  generous  joy  exprcss'd, 
And  clasp'd  the  warrior  to  his  armed  breast 
"Divine  Idomeneus !  what  thanks  we 
To  worth  like  thine !  what  praise  shall  we  bestow  7 
To  thee  the  foremost  honours  are  decreed, 
First  in  the  fight,  and  every  graceful  deed. 
For  this,  in  banquets,  when  the  generous  bowls 
Restore  our  blood,  and  raise  the  warriors'  souls, 
Though  all  the  rest  with  stated  rules  we  bound, 
Unmix'd,  unmeasured,  are  thy  goblets  crown'd. 
Be  still  thyself;  in  arms  a  mighty  name  ; 
Maintain  thy  honours,  and  enlarge  thy  fame." 

To  whom  the  Cretan  thus  his  speech  address'd : 
"  Secure  of  me,  O  king !  exhort  the  rest : 
Fix'd  to  thy  side,  in  every  toil  I  share, 
Thy  firm  associate  in  the  day  of  war. 
But  let  the  signal  be  this  moment  given ; 
To  mix  in  fight  is  all  I  ask  of  Heaven, 
The  field  shall  prove  how  perjuries  succeed, 
And  chains  or  death  avenge  their  impious  deed. 

Charm'd  with  this  heat,  the  king  his  course  pursues, 
And  next  the  troops  of  either  Ajax  views : 
In  one  firm  orb  the  bands  were  ranged  around, 
A  cloud  of  heroes  blacken'd  all  the  ground. 
Thus  from  the  lofty  promontory's  brow 
A  swain  surveys  the  gathering  storm  below : 
Slow  from  the  main  the  heavy  vapours  rise, 
Spread  in  dim  streams,  and  sail  along  the  skies. 
Till  black  as  night  the  swelling  tempest  shows, 
The  cloud  condensing  as  the  west  wind  blows : 
He  dreads  th'  impending  storm,  and  drives  his  flock 
To  the  close  covert  of  an  arching  rock : 
Such,  and  so  thick,  th'  embattled  squadrons  stood, 
With  spears  erect,  a  moving  iron  wood  ; 
A  shady  light  was  shot  from  glimmering  shields, 
And  (heir  brown  arms  obscured  the  &usV.n  tvfc\i*. 
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*<)!»,  Iiim'oon  I  worthy  hiio.Ii  u  dtiuutloNN  I  ruin, 
WIuimii  f/«»<lliko  virliin  wo  hut  urj/o  in  vnin  !" 
Kwlniiiiod  tho  kitif/  ;  "  who  rnino  your  riijror  hutidrt 
Willi  ^ront  cixiuiiploN,  morn  thiui  Iciinl  rouimnndrt: 
Ah!  would  thn  #im1h  hut  hrcmthu  in  nil  tlin  runt  HIM 

Nucli  houIn  iin  hum  in  your  nxultod  hroiiNf, 
NfNin  nIioiiIiI  our  iirniN  with  jiinl  NureonN  ho  rrowu'd, 
Ami  Troy'ii  proud  whIIh  Iin  rmiokiutf  on  tho  ground." 

Tliwi  1o  llin  noxt  tho  tfononil  hondn  liin  ooiiino 
(IIin  hoiirt  exultn,  iiml  tflorion  in  Iun  form); 
Thorn  rnvrrniid  Nimlor  niiikn  Ijih  I'ylinii  hnudN, 
Ami  with  iimpiriiiff  nliMpinno.n  r.oinuiiiiiflH ; 
With  MtriotoHt  ordor  hoIm  liiri  tntin  in  urmri, 
Tim  oliiofM  udvinoH,  tttid  tho  HoldiojN  wiiiiiih. 
AliiNtor,  (MirouiiuH,  llii'iuou,  round  him  wnif,  ;i-IO 

IliiiN  the  tfood,  and  I'nhitfou  l.lm  ^rout. 
Tho  Iioi'nh  mid  oliiiriotn  to  I  ho  front  urmi^uM, 
I'lm  fool  (tho  Ntroiitfth  of  win)  ho  inland  hohiud  ; 
Mw  middle  plum  nuripoclod  troopH  Htipply, 
Kindt  Mod  liy  hold,  nor  loft  tho  power  to  fly; 
Hi-  pvt'M  f'.iiiimiMud  to  e.urli  tiio  fiery  nfood, 
Nfir  riuiNo  rotiliiNioti,  nor  tho  run  Iin  oxencd  : 
"llidiirii  tho  rent  lot  none  too  middy  rido ; 
Nor  Ntrrnj/th,  nor  hIi ill,  hut  pint  in  time,  ho  tried  : 
Tin'  elinrj/r  miJ'n  iniidn,  no  iviirrior  turn  tho  nun,  JIM) 

Hill  In/lit,  in1  (nil;  11  linn,  embodied  limn. 
Mr  whom  tho  fortune  of  tho  field  mIimII  i-iim!. 
I'hmii  forth  hin  eluiriot,  mount  the  next  in  hnrito ; 
•Nor  her k  Ulipilietirted  to  direr!   |hn  enr, 
t'oulent  with  jnvidiiiM  to  provoke  tho  wnr. 
Our /.'i rut  to  ro  lit  I  hern  held  thin  |irudoiit  rotti'Mo, 
TIiiim  rulod  their  ardour,  thiin  proMorvod  their  fore.o  ; 
Ily  luwrt  liko  iIiono  jiumortiil  r.oiifpinritri  miido, 
Ami  eiulh'fi  proud  tynuilri  low  in  nrihen  Inid." 

So  npoko  tho  milliter  id'  tho  minimi  nit,  JI110 

And  toueird  with  Inuiripoil  jireiit  Ah  idea'  henrt. 
"Oh  I  hutht  /hmi  rtltrtipftlt  fo  niiileli  thy  \1v\1\1\  iWww» 
Ami  nrrvrM  1u  muunui  what  thy  m>ul  iutt\i\Ytw\ 
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But  wasting  years,  that  wither  human  race, 
Exhaust  Ihy  spirits,  and  thy  arms  unbrace. 
What  once  thou  wert,  oh,  ever  might'st  thou  be  I 
And  age  the  lot  of  any  chief  but  thee." 

Thus  to  th'  experienced  prince  Atrides  cried ; 
He  shook  his  hoary  locks,  and  thus  replied : 
"  Well  might  I  wish,  could  mortal  wish  renew 
That  strength  which  once  in  boiling  youth  I  knew; 
Such  as  I  was,  when  EreuthaHon,  slain 
Beneath  this  arm,  fell  prostrate  on  the  plain. 
But  Heaven  its  gifts  not  all  at  once  bestows, 
These,  years  with  wisdom  crowns — with  action,  ihos 
The  field  of  combat  fits  the  young  and  bold, 
The  solemn  council  best  becomes  the  old  : 
To  you  the  glorious  conflict  I  resign, 
Let  sage  advice,  the  palm  of  age,  be  mine." 

He  said.     With  joy  the  monarch  march' d  before, 
And  found  Mnesiheus  on  the  dusty  shore, 
With  whom  the  firm  Athenian  phalanx  stands, 
And  next  Ulysses,  with  his  subject  bauds. 
Remote  their  forces  lay,  nor  knew  so  far 
The  peace  infringed,  nor  heard  the  sounds  of  war : 
The  tumult  late  begun,  they  stood  intent 
To  watch  the  motion,  dubious  of  th'  event. 
The  king,  who  saw  their  squadrons  yet  unmoved, 
With  hasty  ardour  thus  the  chiefs  reproved: 

"Can  Peleus'  son  forget  a  warrior's  part? 
And  fears  Ulysses,  skill'd  in  every  art  ? 
Why  stand  you  distant,  and  the  rest  expect 
To  mix  in  combat  which  yourselves  neglect  1 
From  you  'twas  hoped  among  the  first  to  dare 
The  shock  of  armies,  and  commence  the  war ; 
For  this  your  names  are  call'd  before  the  rest. 
To  share  the  pleasures  of  the  genial  feast : 
And  can  you,  chiefs  !  without  a  blush,  survey 
Whole  troops  before  you  labouring  in  the  fray  'f 
A'aj;  is  it  thus  those  honours  you  ret\u\le  •, 
The  first  in  banquets,  but  the  last  \n  ft^V\" 
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UIjthhoh  heard :  tho  Iiciiki'ii  warmth  o'crnpread 
Him  check  with  IiIiinIion;  and,  severe,  ho  tmid : 
"Tnko  buck  th'  iitiJtiHt  reproach  I     liohold,  wn  uland 
NhuathM  in  bright  urinii,  arid  hut  export  command. 
If  KloriuiM  deed*  iifloril  thy  nou!  delight, 
llehold  hid  plunging  in  thu  thickest  fi^ht. 
Then  k'ivm  thy  wurricir-nliiuf  a  warrior'N  duo,  ' 

Who  damn  to  lid  wlmto'or  thou  durCHt  to  view." 

Struck  with  hin  KonoroiiN  wrath,  tlm  kiutf  re  pi  ion:     410 
"Oh,  jfroal  in  action,  and  in  council  wine  I 
Willi  oiirH9  thy  euro  and  ardour  am  tlm  Name, 
Nor  nncd  I  to  command,  nor  ought  to  hlamo. 
Hug«  iin  thou  art,  ami  loaru'd  in  hiitriau  kind, 
Forgive  the  traiiHport  of  a  martini  mind. 
Hum  to  to  the  fight,  necuro  of  jiinI  amend* ; 
Tim  god*  that  make,  Khali  keep  tlm  worthy  friend*." 

He  Naid  ;  unci  piuwvd  where  great  Tydidon  lay, 
II in  xtredH  and  chariot.*  wedded  in  firm  array 
(The  warlike  StheuehlH  atteudH  liin  wide),  4W 

To  whom  with  Mlom  reproach  the  monarch  cried : 
"Oh,  son  of  TydciiH!   (he  whom*  Nfrciurth  could  tame 
The  hounding  Hlced,  in  arm*  a  mighty  muiii<\) 
('mist  thou,  remote,  the  mingling  host  doncry, 
With  haudn  inactive,  mid  a  earole.sM  eye? 
Not  thus  thy  Hire  the  fierce  encounter  foar'd  ; 
Slill  fu'Ht  in  front  the  matchloHN  prince  nppcar'd. 
What  glorioiin  toilH,  what  wondei'H  they  recite, 
Who  viewM  him  labouring  through  the  rank*  of  fight ! 
I  Mtiw  him  once,  when,  gathering  martini  power*,  '1-10 

A  peaceful  guoHl  he  Nought  Mycciiin'ii  towcm ; 
AimicH  he  itNk'd,  and  urmioN  hud  been  given, 
Nut  we  denied,  hut  Jove  forhade  from  heaven  : 
While  dreadful  comet*,  glaring  from  afar, 
I'orrwimi'd  the  horror*  of  the  Thohuu  vvnr, 
Next,  Kent  hy  (Jrooco  from  where  A*opuri  flown, 

A  fearleHN  envoy,  he  appronchM  the  foe*  ; 
Thehe'j*  \u»sU)n  wiilln,  unguarded  ami  ti\<m\\ 
DniuitltiMH  ///•  ntitr.iH,  nntl  dcmaudH  \\\\\  \\wn\w. 
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The  tyrant  feasting  with  his  chiefs  he  found, 
And  dared  to  combat  all  those  chiefs  around  ; 
Dared  and  subdued,  before  their  haughty  lord ; 
For  Pallas  strung  his  arms,  and  edged  bis  sword. 
Stung  with  the  shame,  within  the  winding  way, 
To  bar  his  passage,  fifty  warriors  lay; 
Two  heroes  led  the  secret  squadron  on, 
Mason  the  fierce,  and  hardy  Lycophon ; 
Those  fifty  slaughter'd  in  the  gloomy  vale, 
He  spared  but  one  to  bear  the  dreadful  tale. 
Such  Tydeus  was,  and  such  his  martial  fire — 
Gods  !  how  the  son  degenerates  from  the  sire !" 

No  words  the  godlike  Diomed  return'd, 
But  heard  respectful,  and  in  secret  burn'd. 
Not  so  fierce  Capaneus'  undaunted  son ; 
Stern  as  his  sire,  the  boaster  thus  begun : 

"  What  needs,  O  monarch,  this  invidious  praist 
Ourselves  to  lessen,  while  our  sires  you  raise? 
Dare  to  be  just,  Atrides  !  and  confess 
Our  valour  equal,  though  our  fury  less 
With  fewer  troops  we  storm'd  the  Theban  wall, 
And  happier  saw  the  sevenfold  city  fall. 
In  impious  acts  the  guilty  father  died : 
The  sons  subdued,  for  Heaven  was  on  their  side. 
Far  more  than  heirs  of  all  our  parent's  fame, 
Our  glories  darken  their  dimmish'd  n 

To  him  Tydid.es  thus :  "  My  friend,  forbear ; 
Suppress  thy  passion,  and  the  king  revere: 
His  high  concern  may  well  excuse  this  rage, 
Whose  cause  we  follow,  and  whose  war  we  wage ; 
His  the  first  praise,  were  Ilion's  towers  o'erthrown, 
And.  if  we  fail,  the  chief  disgrace  his  own. 
Let  him  the  Greeks  to  hardy  toils  excite, 
'Tis  ours  to  labour  in  the  glorious  fight." 

He  spoke ;  and  ardent  on  the  trembling  ground 
Sprung  from  his  car;  his  ringing  arms  resound. 
JDire  wns  the  clang,  and  dreadful  from  nAvu, 
Of  artn'd  Tydides  rushing  to  the  war. 
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Am  whmi  llm  winiln,  nNenndintf  hy  dn#wnnt 

Firnl  miivn  thn  whitiMiiiitf  nurliir.n  of  tlin  mm*, 

Tlm  ImIIowh  ilout  in  nnliM'  to  thn  Nliorn,  '1N0 

Tim  wnvn  hnhind  i*i>|In  on  tlin  wnvn  hnforn: 

Till,  with  llm  ^rowiiitf  ntnmi,  thn  dnnpn  iirinn, 

I'niim  nVr  tlm  ror.hu,  mid  thundnr  In  tlin  tikicM : 

St)  tn  tlin  litflit  tlin  thick  hnttidiotiM  lliroiu/, 

SlimliU  nrj/rd  mi  nhinldN,  mid  innti  drovn  mnii  iiloiijr : 

Nnlutn  and  miIimiI  movn  tlin  miumrouH  ImiikIm  ; 

Nu  Hound,  nn  wliiflpnr,  Iml  tlicir  rhinf'M  rommmidM ; 

TIiofui *tady  linurd  ;   with  uwn  llm  rn<;t  olmy, 

An  if  nonm  jtimI  luid  Hiuilch'd  llmir  voirn  nwny. 

No!  mo  tlin  Tropin*  :  Iron i  llmir  IiomI  iim-mid*  4110 

A  tfrrmrnl  *li«»iit  t lint  nil  thn  rn//ioii  rnudfi. 
An  wlmn  tlin  llnnny  flonk*  unnunilmr'd  Mtnnd 
hi  wmilthy  fold*,  nud  wuit  thn  milhnr'u  limid, 
Tim  hollow  vuln*  iim.nNHmit  hlniitin//  fillri, 
Tim  Inmlw  m|»ly  from  nil  llm  imi^hhnin -inir  IuIIm: 
Such  i'.Imiiwmu'M  i'omii  from  vurioiiM  Million-*  round  ; 
Mix'd  wiim  tlm  murruiir,  and  f-oufunrd  llm  Mound. 
Knrh  hiiHt  now  joiiiM,  nud  nirli  n  tnid  iunpirnri; 
Tlmnn  Mni'M  iiiniln*,  mid  thorn*  IMiiirrvii  (iiri. 
Pule  Flight  around,  mid  dreadful  Terror  hmlmi,  MX) 

And  |)iHf(ird  rnj/injr  hulliivi  tlm  purpln  plain  ; 
DiHi'Mt'd  !   dim  Minim*  of  the  riluu^htni  ini/  powur, 
Small  ut  lirr  hirth,  hut  lining  rvmy  hour, 
Whiln  Mctiicr  thn  r:kirri  her  horrid  Imnd  run  hound, 
Sim  HtidliH  on  mirth,  mid  nhakrM  llm  world  iirouud  ; 
Tlm  nation*  hired,  wlinrnVr  hrr  rilrpu  rtlm  turn*, 
Thn  j/ronii  Fit  ill  dnnpniiM  mid  tlm  fomhiit  hum*. 
Now  rdiinhl  with  Hhmld,  with  Imhiml  Imlmnt  Hound, 
To  itniioiir  iiruiour,  lawn  to  Imir.n  oppo-ind, 
llnnl  ii^niiiHt  hont  with  rdindowy  rupindroun  drnw,  filO 

Tlm  Nouudiutf  iIiii'Im  in  iron  tnmpnnt  llnw  ; 
VicloiM  mid  viiiKpiipili'd  join  promi-muniiM  ninn, 
And  Hhrilliu^  rihoiiln  mid  dynin  "nuiim  hi  inn; 
Willi  ulrrnmintf  Wood  f/m  nlippri  y  \\«A*\»\  \\v^  i\n^\% 
Antf  *lnuffhlnr'il  Imwmn  wwull  tlm  i\v»m\A\\\\  \\\\u. 
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As  torrents  roll,  increased  by  numerous  rills, 
With  rage  impetuous  down  their  echoing  hills ; 
Ru^h  to  the  vale,  and,  pour'd  along  the  plain, 
Roar  through  a  thousand  channels  to  the  main ; 
The  distant  shepherd  trembling  hears  the  sound : 
So  mix  both  hosts,  and  so  their  cries  rebound. 

The  bold  Antilochus  the  slaughter  led, 
The  first  who  struck  a  valiant  Trojan  dead : 
At  great  Echepolus  the  lance  arrives, 
Razed  his  high  crest,  and  through  his  heimet  dri' 
Warm'd  in  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes. 
So  sinks  a  tower,  that  long  assaults  had  stood 
Of  force  and  fire ;  its  walls  besmear'd  with  bl< 
Him  the  bold  leader  *  of  the  Abantian  throng 
Seized  to  despoil,  and  dragg'd  the  corpse  along 
But  while  he  strove  to  tug  th'  inserted  dart, 
Agenor's  javelin  reach'd  the  hero's  heart. 
His  Hank,  unguarded  by  his  ample  shield, 
Admits  the  lance :  he  falls,  and  spurns  the  field ; 
The  nerves,  unbraced,  support  his  limbs  no  more : 
The  soul  comes  floating  in  a  tide  of  gore. 
Trojans  and  Greeks  now  gather  round  the  slain; 
The  war  renews,  the  warriors  bleed  again ; 
As  o'er  their  prey  rapacious  wolves  engage 
Man  dies  on  man,  and  all  is  blood  and  rage. 

In  blooming  youth  fair  Simoi'sius  fell. 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  shades  of  hell: 
Fair  Simoisius,  whom  his  mother  bore 
Amid  the  flocks  on  silver  Simois'  shore: 
The  nymph,  descending  from  the  hills  of  Ide, 
To  seek  her  parents  on  his  flowery  side, 
Brought  forth  the  babe,  their  common  care  and 
And  thence  from  Simois  named  the  lovely  boy. 
Short  was  his  date:  by  dreadful  Ajax  slain 
He  faih,  and  renders  all  their  cares  in  vain 
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Kfi  fiilln  u  poplar,  ihiit  in  watery  ground 

Kuin«m1  lii^li  tins  linucl,  with  Mtutnly  hmimlmM  rrowiiM, 

(hVIIM  hy  hoiiim  urtiHl  willi  Iiin  Hhiuiiitf  ntiml, 

Tnitliiipi)  llm  cirrJn  of  tlm  Imudiutf  wlmnl ;) 

i-tit  down,  it  linn — lull,  mnooth,  ilihI  lur^dy  Npnmil— 

Willi  nil  if n  Ixmiitnotirt  lioiioiirM  on  if.N  IhmkI  ; 

TIhm'i*,  It'll  u  Niihjimt  to  tlm  wind  find  ruin, 

And  flcoi'diM  liy  huiih,  it  wiflmt'N  on  llm  plain: 

TIujh,  pirn'rcl  hy  Ajux,  iSimoi'rtiijH  linn  IttU) 

Sircii'liM  mi  llm  hIjoh%  mid  I.Iiiim  imtfhtr.tnd  diun. 

At  Ajiix,  Antiphu*  liirt  jiivnlin  throw; 
Tim  poiiitud  lanr.ii  with  cirriiitf  fury  flow, 
And  Imuran,  lovflil  liy  wirm  Ittynnrn,  hIisw. 
I  In  dropN  tlics  corpMe  of  NimoiniiiM  mIilIm, 
And  Ninl(N  it  hrMnlhlnrw  riuv.nnu  on  llm  plain. 
TImn  Nfiw  I  Hy  uncut,  and,  with  Hrmf  mrajjrnd, 
Nt  rutin  wlmrn  tins  fortmumt  of  llm  limn  i*n;/ii^nd  : 
Arin'd  with  hm  Hpniir,  Im  fimdifuInN  tlm  wound, 
In  iM'1  to  throw;  hul,  r.iiutioiiN,  look'd  nround.  1*70 

Stiiu'k  lit  li in  Mi/rht,  tlm  Trojan*  hur.k  wind  tlrnw. 
And,  trnmldiii;/,  Imard  llm  javidin  tin  it  llnw. 
A  rhiid'  nIooiI  nitfli,  who  from  Ahydoa  r.nnm, 
Old  I'riam'H  Hon,  Dt'mor.ooii  wiln  IiIm  iiiutm; 
Tlii-  wnipoii  fMitnrM  florin  ahovn  lain  wir, 
(•Mid  through  Ium  IriupIrM  j/lidrM  llm  whizzing  MptMir; 
With  pmrrin^  nhrmkn  tlm  youth  rrrii^iiM  Iiin  lu-rnlh, 
His  pyivlmll*  diukru  with  tlm  tihndri  of  dralli; 
I'ondrroiiH  Im  fill  In  ;  Iiin  dunlin//  iiruiH  rt-Moiiud  ; 
And  hirt  liroiid  htmklm'  rin^H  a/smiiM  llm  ground.  &N0 

NimzihI  with  nfl'iii/hl  tlm  holdi'Mt  lorn  iippniir; 
I'lv'n  ^fodlilm  llnc.lor  nimiiiH  hiiiiMflf  to  mar; 
Slow  Im  f/nvr  wny,  llm  ivmI  tuniultuouii  find  ; 
Tlm  (2rtmhn  with  mIioiiIm  prrrui  on,  mid  Mpoil  tlm  dead. 

Hut  IMwrhtiM  now  from  IIioii'm  lowmiiitf  Imij/hl 
NhiiifM  lorlh  rnviuilM,  mid  miimutn*  tlm  lijrhl. 
"TrojmiM,  Im  ImM,  mid  lorn*  with  forr.n  opporm ; 
Your  fimtuinjf  Mtmln  1117711  lirmllou^;  nit  \\w  Wm\\ 
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Nor  are  their  bodies  rocks,  nor  ribb'd  with  steel : 
Your  weapons  enter,  and  your  strokes  they  feel. 
Have  ye  forgot  what  seem'd  your  dread  before  1 
The  great,  the  fierce  Achilles  fights  no  more." 

Apollo  thus,  from  Ilion's  lofty  towers, 
Array'd  in  terrors,  roused  the  Trojan  powers : 
While  War's  fierce  goddess  fires  the  Grecian  foe 
And  shouts  and  thunders  in  the  fields  below. 
Then  great  Diores  fell,  by  doom  divine, 
In  vain  his  valour  and  illustrious  line. 
A  broken  rock  the  force  of  Pirus  threw 
(Who  from  cold  jEnos  led  the  Thracian  crew) ; 
Full  on  his  ankle  dropp'd  the  ponderous  stone. 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  crash'd  the  solid  r. 
Supine  he  tumbles  on  the  crimson  sands, 
Before  his  helpless  friends  and  native  bands, 
And  spreads  for  aid  his  unavailing  hands. 
The  foe  rush'd  furious,  as  he  pants  for  breath, 
Aud  through  his  navel  drove  the  pointed  death ; 
His  gushing  entrails  smoked  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  warm  life  came  issuing  from  the  wound. 

His  lance  bold  Thoas  at  the  conqueror  sent, 
Deep  in  his  breast  above  the  pap  it  went ; 
Amid  the  lungs  was  fix'd  the  winged  wood, 
And  quivering  in  his  heaving  bosom  stood : 
Till  from  the  dying  chief,  approaching  near, 
The  iEtolian  warrior  tugg'd  his  weighty  spear  : 
Then  sudden  waved  his  flaming  faulchion  round, 
And  gash'd  his  belly  with  a  ghastly  wound. 
The  corpse  now  breathless  on  the  bloody  plair 
To  spoil  his  arms  the  victor  strove  in  vain  ; 
The  Thracian  bands  against  the  victor  press'd 
A  grove  of  lances  glitter'd  at  his  breast. 
Stern  Thoas,  glaring  with  revengeful  eyes, 
In  sullen  fury  slowly  quits  the  prize. 

Thus  fell  two  heroes ;  one  the  pride  of  Thr; 
And  one  the  leader  of  the  Epeian  ract 
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cut  tlirir  eyed, 
i.'ii  hi 1. 1  ill.  i ictoi  Uu 
u,ii,  Dopioui  ilnugktei  ill  the  Oatdi    ■ 

And  hwp'd  " nil  growing  i taini  oi  the  At  id 

1 1  ml  lorna  bmve  ohicl  ii I  n  roi    b<  In  Id,  IN 

By  I'iiIIum  guarded  through  [hi  draadtui  Qtldi 
Mi.nlii  dtrM  bt  bid  to  turn  ttwli  pcrfnti  away, 
Ami  word*  around  I i ly  play  . 

" I<  i1    Iiii'l    In'    'I.  i  ii. 

I  d  i ■    wh<  "■  Iw  i  ounted  itu  n. 

h  bout,  with  thini  "i  glory  liradi 
Ami  erowdi  en  orowdi  triumph ly  i  ipirod 


Tttc  Acts  of  Diomed. 

AiGOttiKT. — niomed,  assisted  by  Fallae,  performs  wonders  in  thii 
bailie.    Pandarus  wounds  biro  will]  an  arrow;  but  the  {roddess  cure 
enables  him  lo  discern  gods  from  mortals,  and  prohibits  him  frou 
tending  wild  any  of  the  former,  exception:  Venus.    JGnsu  joins  Pondi 
lo  oppose  him ;  Pandarus  is  killed,  and  ,Eneas  in  great  di 
assistance  of  Venus;  who,  as  she  is  removing  her  eon  fi 
wounded  on  the  hand  by  Diomed.     Apollo  seconds  her  in  his  rescue,  tu 
it  length  earned  off  /Eneas  lo  Troy,  where  he  is  healed  il 
Perg-amiiB.     MarB  rallies  the  Trojans,  and  assists  Hector  1 
In  the  mean  time,  JEneaa  is  restored  to  the  field,  end  they  overthrow  sr 
eral  of  the  Greeks  j  among  the  rest,  Tlopolemua  is  slain  by  Sarpcdn 
Juoo  and  Minerva  descend  to  resist  Mars  ;  [be  la'.lt 


against  that  god  ; 


inds  hin 


But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  soul  inspires, 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fi 
Ahove  the  Greeks  his  deathless  fame  to  raise, 
And  crown  her  hero  with  distinguished  praise- 
High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play, 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray; 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  supplies, 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  skies, 
When  fresh  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  Bi*ht, 
And,  bathed  in  ocean,  shoots  a  keener  light. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  bestow'd ; 
Such,  from  his  arms,  the  fierce  effulgence  flowed : 
Onward  she  drives  him,  furious  to  engage, 
Where  the  fight  burns,  and  where  the  thickest  rage. 

The  sons  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fault ; 
In  Voloan'a  fnne  the  father's  days  were  led, 
The  sons  (•■>  tolls  of  glorious  battle  bred'. 
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TIimp,  NJnjflml  from  llmir  \\'ti<)\Mt  tlm  fi^lit  muintiiin, 
TlifMu  from  tlmir  hLhuiIh,  Tydidwi  on  tlm  plum,  till 

Fim'rii  for  rtuiown,  llm  hroilmr-dimfH  ilritw  imiir, 
Ami  lirnt  liolil  I'hc^otiH  i'unI  Iiih  wounding  Hptmr, 
Which  oVr  tlm  wnrriorVi  nIioiiIiIci*  took  itn  roiirmi, 

Ami  NpcMit  in  limply  nir  iln  erring  fonm. 

Ami  ho,  Tydidon,  fluw  lliy  Iiuk-.o  in  vuin, 

Hut  pmrrml  liirt  Iu'iminI,  mill  HlrHrli'd  him  on  I  fin  plain. 

SimximI  with  imiiHiifil  ("fir,  IiIiimim  And, 

Li'lt  tlm  rir.lt  Hmriot,  mid  Inn  brother  ilnul : 

Ami  IiiliI  not,  Vulriiii  lunl  r.nli-Ntiiil  aid, 

I  In  too  Intel  Ntmk  to  iIimiI  ITh  Humid  Hlllidn.  1\() 

Hut  in  it  Ninohy  rloiid  tlm  j/im!  of  liro 

l'n*Hnrvt*«|  tlm  Hon,  in  pity  in  tlm  Hire 

Tlm  httmdn  nml  rhtiriot,  lo  llm  imvy  luil, 

lurrtMiHml  tlm  hjmuIh  of  ^iillimt  I  Homed. 

Strui'k  with  nttutze  and  nIiiiiim\  llm  Trojan  ernw, 

Or  rilii in  or  find,  tlm  hoiin  of  I >iir<*H  virw; 

When  hy  llm  hloofl«nliiinM  hand  Mim-i-v.'i  preHN'd 

The  ^fnil  of  hllttlnN,  lltlll  thin  Hpeeeh  adduWd  : 

"Stern  powur  of  wurl  by  whom  t li<-  mi/^lily  full, 
Who  liullm  in  blood,  mid  nhnke  tin*  lull y  wall  I  40 

Lot  tlm  Imivn  ediielH  their  /.dormim  luiln  divide, 
And  wlmne  tlm  iaoii<|iieHl  mi/shty  Jove  drrjdt% 
While  we  from  infei'dieied  lieldn  retire, 
N«»r  tempt  tlm  wrath  of  heaven*N  iiveni/in^  mro." 

Her  wordH  nllity'd  lh'  impetuous  wnninr'N  heal  : 
Tlm  ^nd  of  tirniH  mid  mailial  maid  relrenl  ; 
Iteiimved  from  fij/ht,  on  XiiiiIIiiin'  flowery  hoiindH 
They  Mill,  mid  lirilened  to  tin*  dyinjr  Noimdn. 

Meantime,  llm  (iieekri  llm  Trojan  rime  pntHim, 
And  Home  hold  ehief'luitt  every  lender  nlew:  50 

Kuril  <  MiiiH  IhIIh,  mid  hiten  llm  Moody  wind, 
IIIh  death  ennobled  hy  A I  riders'  hmid  : 
An  Im  to  lli^hl  Iiih  wheeling  ear  addreHH'd, 
The  Hpeedy  javelin  drove  from  hnek  In  hreiiHl. 
In  thwt  thn  mi/rhty  I  In  I'r/.nti  inn  lay, 
Hi*  arm*  ivmtnuul,  tlm  n\nv\\  witi^ri  i\rt  wn). 
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Thy  fate  was  next,  0  Pha3stus  !  doom'd  to  feel 
The  great  Idomeneus'  portended  steel ; 
Whom  Bonis  sent  (his  son  and  only  joy) 
From  fruitful  TarnS  to  the  fields  of  Troy. 
The  Cretan  javelin  reach'd  him  from  afar, 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  car; 
Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground, 
And  everlasting  shades  his  eyes  surround. 

Then  died  Scamandrius,  expert  in  the  chase, 
In  woods  and  wilds  to  wound  the  savage  race 
Diana  taught  him  all  her  sylvan  arts, 
To  bend  the  bow,  and  aim  unerring  darts : 
But  vainly  here  Diana's  art  he  tries, 
The  fatal  lance  arrests  him  as  he  flies: 
From  Menelaus'  arm  the  weapon  sent, 
Through  his  broad  back  and  heaving  bosom  we] 
Down  sinks  the  warrior  with  a  thundering  sound, 
His  brazen  armour  rings  against  the  ground. 

Next  artful  Phereclus  untimely  fell : 
Bold  Merion  sent  him  to  the  realms  of  hell. 
Thy  father's  skill,  O  Phereclus  1  was  thine, 
The  graceful  fabric  and  the  fair  design  -, 
For,  loved  by  Pallas,  Pallas  did  impart 
To  him  the  shipwright's  and  the  builder's  art. 
Beneath  his  hand  the  fleet  of  Paris  rose, 
The  fatal  cause  of  all  his  country's  woes ; 
But  he,  the  mystic  will  of  Heaven  unknown, 
Nor  saw  his  country's  peril,  nor  his  own. 
The  hapless  artist,  while  confused  he  fled, 
The  spear  of  Merion  mingled  with  the  dead  ; 
Through  his  right  hip,  with  forceful  fury  cast, 
Between  the  bladder  and  the  bone  it  pass'd : 
Prone  on  his  knees  he  falls  with  fruitless  cries, 
And  death  in  lasting  slumber  seals  his  eyes. 

From  Meges'  force  the  swift  Pedreus  fled. 
Antenor's  offspring  from  a  foreign  bed, 
Whose  generoua  spouse,  Theano,  heavenly  fair, 
JVursed  the  young  stranger  with  a  mother's 
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llnw  viiin  thi»Ho  t'.nrotil  wIikii  Mo^oh,  in  tho  roiir, 

Putt  in  h'iN  niipo  inlix'd  tho  tut ul  Mpoar; 

Swift  through  Iiih  rrarkliiitf  juwn  t lien  woitpoti  ^liilrn, 
Ami  tlio  rnlil  liiii^un  Iho  ffi'mitiiitf  tooth  dividos. 

Thou  iliiul  llypHiMinr,  tfononais  unci  divino. 
Sprung  ft'tuii  tho  hrnvo  Polopian'n  mighty  lino, 
Who  Hour  nilnrod  Soiimimdor  iimdo  nhodo, 
IViost  of  tho  rttl'oiun,  mid  honoiii-'d  UN  u  ^oil. 
On  hint,  iiiiuiInI  tho  flying  iiinnhoi'H  lonml, 

I'liiivpvIiiN  iiillii'lH  ii  iliMtilly  wound; 

•  •  •  • 

On  his  hroiicl  nIiouIiIoi'n  loll  tho  forroful  htitud, 
Then,  ^liuii'iti^  downward,  lopp'd  hirt  holy  hand, 
Wliioh  stain'd  Willi  Microti  hlood  tho  1>IunIiiml{  .sand. 
l>n\vn  Niuik  tho  prioNt :  tho  purplo  hum!  of  ilouth 
Cloaod  his  dim  oyo,  and  Into  snpprrssd  his  hroiilh. 

TlitiM  tiiilM  tho  oliiofN,  in  dilloront  parlN  rn#a^od  ; 
In  ovory  i|iiiirtoi-  lioroo  Tydidos  riiLtrfl ; 
Amid  tlio  (liook,  itniitl  tho  Trojan  train, 
Hupt  through  tho  ranks  ho  tlmmloiN  oVr  tho  plain  ; 
iNi»\v  lioio,  ihiw  ihoro,  ho  ilitrtri  I'mhii  plnro  to  plnro, 
INuns  mi  tho  i oar,  or  liirlilons  in  ihoir  faro. 
Tims  triiiii  hit* 1 1  hills  iho  tonontN,  hwiII  ami  Nlroiiir, 
Orlu^o  wholo  holds,  ami  Nwoop  tho  tiros  almm  ; 
Tlinuiudi  itiitt'd  iiioltvi  tho  nishmi/  wavo  rosoumls, 
OViwIioIiun  tho  hi-hliro.  ami  hursts  tho  lolly  hounds  ; 
Tho  \ollo\v  harvosts  nl'  tho  riprn'd  voar, 

•  It 

Ami  flat (im!  \  inovards  ono  Nail  wasto  appoar I 
Whilo  Jovo  dosromls  in  shiioy  shoots  ol   ram, 
And  all  tho  lahnuiN  id'  mankind  aro  vain: 
No  iiiucmI  Tydidos,  hniiudlrss  in  Ins  iro, 
Ihovo  ariitioN  hark,  and  inado  all  Tioy  rotiro. 
\\  illi  LMirf  tho  loador  of  tho  l,\riaii  hand* 
Saw  tho  wido  wasto  nl'  hii  dorili  iuativo  hand: 
11  in  hoiidofl  how  a  trains!  iho  rluol   ho  ihow  ; 
Swill  In  tho  maik  tho  ihiistv  ittrnw  llow. 
Whoso  I'mky  point  tho  hollow  hioastplato  loro, 
HiM'ji  in  lifM  nhiwhlrr  pioirrd,  ami  t\vi\\\Vv.  \\w  \*\\y^\ 

*    I  'unit  n  |  ita 
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The  rushing  stream  his  brazen  armour  dyed, 
While  the  proud  archer  thus  exulting  cried : , 
"Hither,  ye  Trojans !  hither  drive  your  steeds ! 
Lo  I  by  our  hand  the  bravest  Grecian  bleeds, 
Not  long  the  dreadful  dart  he  can  sustain, 
Or  Phrebus  urged  me  to  these  fields  in  vain." 

So  spoke  he,  boastful ;  but  the  winged  dart 
Stopp'd  short  of  life,  and  mock'd  the  shooter's  art 
The  wounded  chief  behind  his  car  retired, 
The  helping  hand  of  Sthenelus  required; 
Swift  from  his  seat  he  leap 'd  upon  the  ground, 
And  tugg'd  the  weapon  from  the  gushing  wound  ; 
When  thus  the  king  his  guardian  power  address' d, 
The  purple  current  wandering  o'er  his  vest: 

"Oh,  progeny  of  Jove  !  unconuuer'd  maid  ! 
If  e'er  my  godlike  sire  deserv'd  thy  aid — 
If  e'er  I  felt  thee  in  the  fighting  field — 
Now,  goddess,  now  thy  sacred  succour  yield. 
Oh  !  give  my  lance  to  reach  the  Trojan  knight,  I 

Whose  arrow  wounds  the  chief  thou  guard's!  iu  light ! 
And  lay  the  boaster  groveling  on  the  shore, 
That  vaunts  these  eyes  shall  view  the  light  no  more." 

Thus  pray'd  Tydides,  and  Minerva  heard ; 
His  nerves  confirm'd,  his  languid  spirit  cheer'd, 
He  feels  each  limb  with  vaunted  vigour  light; 
His  beating  bosom  claims  the  promised  fight. 
"  Be  bold  1"  she  cried ;  "  in  every  combat  shine ; 
War  be  thy  province— thy  protection  mine ; 
Hush  to  the  fight,  and  every  foe  control; 
Wake  each  paternal  virtue  in  thy  soul : 
Strength  swells  thy  boiling  breast,  infused  by  me, 
And  all  thy  godbke  father  breathes  irt  thee! 
Yet  more:  from  mortal  mists  I  purge  thy  eyes, 
And  set  to  view  the  warring  deities. 
These  see  thou  shun,  through  all  th'  embattled  plai 
Nor  rashly  strive  where  human  force  is  vain. 
ft"  Venus  mingle  in  the  martial  band, 
Her  shah  thou  wound:  so  Pallas  gives  commani* 
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With  tliut,  iho  MiUMsyoil  virgin  wingM  Iter  flight.     170 
Thn  hem  ru*iYcl  impntuou*  to  thn  fight; 
Willi  ton  fob!  ardour  now  itivadn*  thn  plain, 
Willi  with  delay,  find  morn  enriignd  by  pain. 
A*  cm  llin  flimcy  flonk*,  when  hungrr  r.nll*, 
Amid*t  thn  Hold  u  hrimllnd  linn  Ihlln, 
If  r.lmtir.e  motrio  nhn|ilinrc!  with  a  cliHtimt.  dart 
Tim  *nvugr>  wound,  ho  rou*n*  ul  thn  Ntiitirt, 
Ho  foiuii*,  h«  four*;  thn  *hnphnrd  darn*  not  rtliiy, 
Hut  trnmhliiitf  Iroivwi  I  ho  Hruttrrin/j;  llork*  a  prny; 
limp*  fft.ll  on  lionp*;  ho  Imthn*  with  blood  thn  ground,  1N0 
Thwi  lntt|W  vir.toriou*  o'nr  thn  lofty  mound: 
Not  wild  Ion*  fury  *tnru  Tydidn*  flnw, 
Atid  two  bruvn  hmdor*  at  tin  iiiHtnnt  *lnw: 
A*tytinti*  hrnuthlc**  toll;  mid  by  hi*  *idn 
I  tin  pnoplr'n  pn*tor,  good  Hy  potior,  dind; 
AriyuouV  briMiMt  thn  doitdly  liuir.n  rno.nivn*, 
HypcMiorV  *houldnr  hi*  broad  laulohion  r.lonvn*. 
Thonn  nlaitt  hn  loll;  and  *prung  with  nobln  nign 
Abu*  mid  Poly'fdu*  to  ongugn; 

Suim  of  Kurydnmu*,  who,  wi*o  and  old,  1 110 

Could  liitnn  fornwnn,  and  my*tio  dronmri  unfold: 
Thn  youth*  rntum'd  tint  from  thn  doubtful  plain, 
And  tlm  Mad  falhnr  trind  hi*  art*  in  vniti ; 
Nn  myotic,  drnnm  could  makn  Ihoir  futon  appnnr, 
1'hough  now  dntnrtninnd  by  TydidiV  npniir. 

Young  X  in  if  Iiiih  iwxf,  rind  Thonii  frit  bin  ragi% 
I'lin  joy  mid  hopn  of  IMurnop*'  fnnbln  ago; 
Vu*1  wn*  hi*  won  I  ih,  and  thnwn  thn  only  hnir* 
Of  all  hi*  hthoiir*  and  a  lifo  of  oaro*. 

('old  dnath  o'nrtaknN  thnui  in  thoir  blooming  ynat'*f        MOO 
And  Inavn*  thn  fathnr  unavailing  loar*: 
To  *t  ranger*  now  dono.ond*  hi*  hoapy  *ton% 
Thn  riif.n  fnrgottnti,  and  thn  uaiun  no  m«ii'f\ 

Two  *oti*  of  Priam  in  oun  chariot  ridn, 
(Jliftoting  in  arm*,  and  combat  nidn  by  *idn. 
Am  who)*  /)//♦  htrelly  linn  mink*  hi*  Vnoi\ 
WtwraKrnxiiiK  Iwitnrtt  range  Iho  lmw\y  vuhh\, 
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He  leaps  amidst  them  with  a  furious  bound, 
Bends  their  strong  necks,  and  tears  them  to  the  ground : 
So  from  their  seats  the  brother- chiefs  are  torn, 
Their  steeds  and  chariot  to  the  navy  borne. 

Wilh  deep  concern  divine  ./Eneas  view'd 
The  foe  prevailing,  and  his  friends  pursued. 
Through  the  thick  storm  of  singing  spears  he  flies 
Exploring  Pandarus  with  careful  eyes. 
At  length  he  found  Lycaon's  mighty  son, 
To  whom  the  chief  of  Venus'  race  begun: 

"Where,  Pandarus,  are  all  thy  honours  now? 
Thy  winged  arrows  and  unerring  bow? 
Thy  matchless  skill,  thy  yet  unrival'd  fame,  320 

And  boasted  glory  of  the  Lycian  name? 
Oh,  pierce  that  mortal !  if  we  mortal  call 
That  wondrous  force  by  which  whole  armies  fall; 
Or  god  incensed,  who  quits  the  distant  skies 
To  punish  Troy  for  slighted  sacrifice; 
(Which,  oh,  avert  from  our  unhappy  state 
For  what  so  dreadful  as  celestial  hate?) 
Whoe'er  he  be,  propitiate  Jove  with  prayer: 
If  man,  destroy;  if  god,  entreat  to  spare." 

To  whom  the  Lycian:  "Whom  your  eyes  behold 
If  right  I  judge,  is  Diomed  the  bold ! 
Such  coursers  whirl  him  o'er  the  dusty  field, 
So  towers  his  helmet,  and  so  flames  his  shield. 
If  'tis  a  god,  he  wears  that  chiefs  disguise; 
Or,  if  that  chief*  some  guardian  of  the  skies, 
Involved  in  clouds,  protects  him  in  the  fray, 
And  turns  unseen  the  frustrate  dart  away. 
I  wing'd  an  arrow,  which  not  idly  fell, 
The  stroke  had  fixed  him  to  the  gates  of  hell; 
And,  but  some  god,  some  angry  god,  withstands. 
His  fate  was  due  to  these  unerring  hands. 
Skill'd  in  the  bow,  on  foot  I  sought  the  war, 
Nor  join'd  swift  horses  to  the  rapid  car. 
Ten  polish'd  chariots  I  possess'd  at  \io\ne, 
And  still  they  grace  Lycaon's  pri&ceYy  $ 
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Thorn  vnilM  in  n\mr.Umn  r,ovnrI«tn  lltoy  Ml  mid; 

Ami  twir.n  Ion  r.ounmi*  wnit  fliuir  IonPh  r.ommiiud. 

Tim  ^nciil  old  wnrrior  hndu  inn  I  runt  to  llirnn, 

Whim  firnt  for  Troy  I  miilM  tho  Miirrcd  hciih; 

In  fiulilN,  itlont  tlio  whirling  c.nr  to  guidt%  2J50 

Ami  through  iIih  rnnkN  of  dntilh  triumphmit  riilii. 

Hut  viiiti  with  youth,  unci  yet.  to  thrift  inHiui'd, 

I  hfMinl  Iiin  couiinHm  with  uuhiM'dfiil  mind, 

Ami  thought  tlio  nUw*\n  (your  hir^n  MUpplh'H  unknown) 

Mitfht  in  it  of  Ionian  in  the  Htrnitim'd  town; 

Si i  tnok  my  how  mul  pointed  dnrtu  in  hiiud, 

Ami  loft  tho  r.liitrintN  in  my  nutivn  html. 

Too  Into,  C)  friond  I  my  riinhnnNN  I  di'ploro; 

Tlmim  hIiuHm,  1u1r.11  lulu  I,  curvy  dcnth  no  morn. 

TydcMm*  imo!  Alnum'  hoiih  their  points  hnvn  found,         200 

Ami  uiifliNNniiihlnd  ^ore  punmcd  thr.  wound. 

In  vniu  thoy  bird :  th'iN  uuiiviiiliiitf  how 

Nitvcm  not  to  *lfiUtfhlcrc  hut  provoke  thr  fun. 

In  it v il  hour  t lionn  hi*ndrd  horns  I  Hlruin/, 

And  Hoi/.ril  tin*  ipiivrr  where  it  idly  him/?. 

(-iif-Hfd  ho  the  f'ntn  flint  Heut  me.  In  the  field 

Without  tho  wurrior'N  nrm-i,  the  Mpcir  mid  nhield  I 

If  eVr  with  life  I  cpiit  the  Trojan  plnin, 

If  e'er  I  nee  my  MpouMc  mid  Hire,  njmin, 

Thin  liuw,  utiffiif liful  to  my  //loriouii  nimM,  270 

Broke  hy  my  hntid,  mIiiiII  feed  tin-  hl.'i/.iu;*;  flnrrieN." 
Tn  whom  the  lender  of  tin1  Ihirdiui  nn'<« ; 

"  Hi*  nihil,  nor  IMiirliu.'i*  honour'd  /»ifl  di -■.,</ riic.i*. 

I'he  cIimI  fit  if  flu  rt  I  Mr  prniHcd,  though  here  we  need 

I'he  ruuhiu^  I'hnriot  find  the  hounding  :itccd. 

A^iiinnt  you  hero  let  uh  hend  our  e.ouniK, 

And,  Imnd  to  hfind,  cn<-ouutcr  force  with  force. 

Now  mount  my  Hiantv  nnd  from  the  chm-iut'ii  height 

t  Ihnervn  my  hither' h  Hleedn,  rouowu'd  in  fijdit. 

I'liirtjsrd  ulike  to  turn,  to  Mop,  to  cIiiimc,  V5N0 

I'm  darn  llm  shock,  or  ur/re  |hn  nipid  iiu'c. ; 

<h       
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Haste,  seize  the  whip,  and  snatch  the  guiding  rein  ; 

The  warrior's  fury  let  this  arm  sustain ; 

Or,  if  to  combat  thy  bold  heart  incline, 

Take  thou  the  spear,  the  chariot's  care  be  mine." 

"Oh,  prince  !"  Lycaon's  valiant  son  replied, 
"As  thine  the  steeds,  be  thine  the  task  to  guide. 
The  horses,  practised  to  their  lord's  command, 
Shall  bear  the  rein,  and  answer  to  thy  hand. 
But  if,  unhappy,  we  desert  the  fight, 
Thy  voice  alone  can  animate  their  flight; 
Else  shall  our  fates  be  number'd  with  the  dead, 
And  these,  the  victor's  prize,  in  triumph  led. 
Thine  be  the  guidance  then :  with  spear  and  shield 
Myself  will  charge  this  terror  of  the  field." 

And  now  both  heroes  mount  the  glittering  car; 
The  bounding  coursers  rush  amidst  the  war. 
Their  fierce  approach  bold  Stheneius  espied, 
Who  thus,  alarm'd,  to  great  Tydides  cried: 

"Oh,  friend  !  two  chiefs  of  force  immense  I  see, 
Dreadful  they  come,  and  bend  their  rage  on  thee : 
Lo,  the  brave  heir  of  old  Lycaon's  line, 
And  great  jEneas,  sprung  from  race  divine ! 
Enough  is  given  to  fame.  Ascend  thy  car, 
And  save  a  life,  the  bulwark  of  our  war." 

At  this  the  hero  cast  a  gloomy  look, 
Fix'd  on  the  chief  with  scorn,  and  thus  he  spoke: 

"Me  dost  thou  bid  to  shun  the  coming  fight? 
Me  would'st  thou  move  to  base,  inglorious  flight? 
Know,  'tis  not  honest  in  my  soul  to  fear, 
Nor  was  Tydides  born  to  tremble  here. 
I  hate  the  cumbrous  chariot's  slow  advance, 
And  long  the  distance  of  the  flying  lance ; 
But  while  my  nerves  are  strong,  my  force  e 
Thus  front  the  foe,  and  emulate  my  sire. 
Nor  shall  yon  steeds,  that  fierce  to  fight  convey 
Those  threatening  heroes,  bear  them  both  away ; 
One  chief  at  leaat  beneath  this  arm  sWW  d\e  \ 
Has  tei/a  me,  and  forbids  to  fty. 
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Hut  if  who  doom*,  find  if  no  #od  witlwtiirul, 

Thai  liuth  hIii&II  fall  by  onn  vinlorioiiM  hand, 

Thim  hnnd  my  word* :  my  horHcn  hnrn  detain, 

FixM  in  llm  chariot  by  tins  ninttftiitM  rnin ; 

Swift  to  yKrma*'  iwipty  *wtt  proc.nnd, 

Ami  wi'v/M  tlio  couriinrii  of  athnrnal  hrnnd : 

Thn  nicci  of  Oionu,  whiHi  onnn  thn  thuudnriiiK  flod 

For  riivinhM  (mriymndn  ort  Tron  ImnIowM, 

Tim  Im*hI  thut  n'nr  on  nurth'M  broad  Murlium  run,  :i,'IO 

IfowMith  thn  riniujj;  or  thn  Melting  huh. 

Union  ^mat  AixdiinnN  Htoht  it  brnnd,  iitiknown 

By  mortal  fiHiroH,  from  (ion:o  Ijiiomndon  : 

Four  of  thin  rtiiui  latH  ampin  nUlIIm  contain, 

Ami  two  IrufiNport  Minn*  o'nr  thn  plain. 

Thaw,  worn  tho  rich  immortal  prizo  our  own, 

Through  thn  whin  worhl  fthould  mukn  our  ^lory  known." 

TIiijn,  while  thny  Npokn,  thn  ion  ciimn  furioiiM  on, 
Ami  uteri!  hyf:uon*N  warlikn  men  hnjftin : 
"I'riiirn,  thou  firt  runt.     Though  luln  in  vuin  aHHiuTd,  21  III 
Tim  HpiMir  tuny  nntnr  whnrn  thn  arrow  faiPd." 

I  In  Niiitl :  then  nhook  thn  ponderous  Inncc,  and  llunir; 
On  hi*  hroiul  Hhinhl  thn  Hounding  weapon  ruti^, 
IVnwd  thn  toii^h  orhf  and  in  liin  cuiriiHM  huiu/. 
"  1 1 «  hlerdx !  thn  pridn  of  (irnccu  I"  thn  hoaNtcr  crinn  : 
"Our  triumph  now  thn  mighty  warrior  linMl" 

"Minlnkmi  vauuti*r  1"   Diomnd  replied; 

"Thy  dart  Iiiih  nrrM,  and  now  my  Hpnar  he  trind: 

Yn  Vrapn  not  hoth ;  one,  headlong  from  litH  car, 

With  liontiln  blood  mIiiiII  ^rl ill  thn  j/(„|  ol'  war."  il.'iO 

I  In  K|Nikn;  and,  riHiiitf,  hurl'd  Iiih  forceful  dart, 

VVliif.li,  driven  hy  I'alhiM,  pierced  a  vital  part: 

Full  in  Iiih  facu  it  nntnr'd,  and  hnlwixt 

Tin*  uoHn  and  eye-hall  |hn  proud  Lycriau  (ixM  ; 

CViinh'd  all  Iiih  jilwm,  mid  elnfl.  thn  tou^un  within, 

Till  thn  bright  point  lookM  out  beneath  thn  chin. 

Headlong  hn  I'iiIIn,  Iun  helmet  kuockM  thn  ground  ; 

Knrth  ffrtMUi*  Imitwlh  him,  and  tun  arum  vv.nim\\i\\ 

Ww  Ktnribw  rjiuMWH  fn-mhln  with  nttv\^\\\  ; 

In,  houI  manual  muskn  lh||  rtt|ill||||  ||(  ^  ^  *ft 
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To  guard  his  slaughter'd  friend  ,Eneas  fl 
His  spear  extending  where  the  carcase  lies 
Watchful  he  wheels,  protects  it  every  way. 
As  the  grim  lion  stalks  around  his  prey. 
O'er  the  fall'n  trunk  his  ample  shield  display'd, 
He  hides  the  hero  with  his  mighty  shade, 
And  threats  aloud :  the  Greeks  with  longing 
Behold  at  distance,  but  forbear  the  prize. 
Then  fierce  Tydides  stoops;  and  from  the  fields, 
Heaved  with  vast  force,  a  rocky  fragment  wields 
Not  two  strong  men  th'  enormous  weight  could  raise, 
Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days. 
He  swung  it  round ;  and,  gathering  strength  to  throw, 
Discharged  the  ponderous  ruin  at  the  foe. 
Where  to  the  hip  th'  inserted  thigh  unites, 
Full  on  the  bone  the  pointed  marble  lights ; 
Through  both  the  tendons  broke  the  rugged  stone, 
And  slripp'd  the  skin,  and  crack'd  the  solid  bone. 
Sunk  on  his  knees,  and  staggering  with  his  pains, 
His  falling  bulk  his  bended  arm  sustains ; 
Lost  in  the  dizzy  mist  the  warrior  lies, 
A  sudden  cloud  comes  swimming  o'er  his  eyes. 
There  the  brave  chief,  who  mighty  numbers  sway'd, 
Oppress'd  had  sunk  to  death's  eternal  shade; 
But  heavenly  Venus,  mindful  of  the  love 
She  bore  Anchises  in  the  Idasan  grove, 
His  danger  views  with  anguish  and  despair, 
And  guards  her  offspring  with  a  mother's  care : 
About  her  much-loved  son  her  arms  she  throws — 
Her  arms,  whose  whiteness  match  the  falling  snows. 
Screen'd  from  the  foe  behind  her  shining  veil, 
The  swords  wave  harmless,  and  the  javelins  fail : 
Safe  through  the  rushing  horse,  and  feafher'd  flight 
Of  sounding  shafts,  she  bears  him  from  the  fight. 

Nor  Sthenelus,  with  unassisting  hands, 
Rema'mW  unheedful  of  his  lord's  commands 
Hia  panting  steeds,  removed  from  out  liie  to, 
He  fix'd  with  straiten'd  traces  to  trie 
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i  Next,  ru*hing  to  the  Dardan  hjkmI,  detain* 
The  heavenly  «our*or*  with  the  flowing  mane*:  400 

The*of  in  proud  triumph  to  the  fleet  convoy'd, 

I  No  longer  now  a  Trojnn  lord  oboy'd. 

|  Tlmt  charge  to  bold  DeJpylu*  ho  gave, 

f  (Whom  moat  he  loved,  a*  brave  men  love  the  bravo,; 

1  Then  mounting  on  hi*  car,  reitimed  the  rein, 

I   Ami  follow'd  where  Tydido*  *wept  the  plain. 

'      Meanwhile  (hid  conquoNt  ravi*h'd  from  hi*  eye*), 

|   The  raging  chief  in  oha*o  of  Venu*  flio* : 

(   No  godde**  ehe  cnmmi**ion'd  to  tlie  Held, 
Like  Pal  la*  dreadful  with  her  *able  *hiold,  410 

Or  fierce  Bellona  thundering  at  the  wall, 
While  flame*  a*cend,  and  mighty  ruin*  fall ; 
Ha  knew  *oft  combat*  unit  the  tender  dame, 
New  to  the  field,  and  itill  a  foe  to  fame. 
Through  breaking  rank*  hi*  furiou*  cour*e  he  bond*, 
And  at  the  godde**  hi*  broad  latino  extend* ; 
Through  her  bright  veil  the  daring  weapon  drove, 
VW  amhro*ial  veil  which  all  the  (J menu  wove; 
Her  *uowy  hund  the  nixing  *toel  proiimed, 
And  the  tran*pareut  *kiu  with  erim*on  *tnin*d  ;  45iO 

From  the  clear  vein  a  Nt  renin  immortal  flow'd, 
Such  *tr«nm  a*  i**ue*  from  a  wounded  god : 
IWn  einiirifition  ;  uncorrupted  flood  ; 
Unlike  our  gro**y  diNciiNod,  torrent  rial  blood  : 
(For  not  the  broad  of  man  their  life  *uNtuinMf 
Nor  wine'*  inflaming  juice  *upplie*  their  vein*.) 
With  tender  *hriek  the  godde**  HUM  the  place, 
And  droppM  her  offspring  from  her  weak  cmhracn. 
Kim  IMioibu*  took:  he  ca*t*  a  cloud  around 
Tim  fainting  chief,  arid  ward*  the  mortal  wound.  4  .'10 

Then  with  a  voice  that  *hook  the  vaulted  *kie*9 
The  king  in*ult*  the  godde**  u*  *he  flie*: 
"III  with  Jove'*  daughter  bloody  fight*  agree, 
The  field  of  combat  i«  no  *cene  for  thee; 
(Jo,  let  thy  own  iwfl  nnx  employ  thy  r.nvw, 
(J<>,  lull  tho  cowartl,  or  Wo/ialu  llio  iiur: 
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night  by  this  stroke,  renounce  the  war's  alarms, 
And  Seam  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  arms." 

Tydides  thus.     The  goddess,  seized  with  dread, 
Confused,  distracted,  from  the  conflict  fled. 
To  aid  her,  swift  the  winged  Iris  flew, 
Wrapt  in  a  mist  above  the  warring  crew; 
The  queen  of  love  with  faded  charms  she  found. 
Pale  was  her  cheek,  and  livid  look'd  the  wound. 
To  Mars,  who  sat  remote,  they  bent  their  way, 
Far  on  the  left,  with  clouds  involved,  he  lay; 
Beside  him  stood  his  lance,  distain'd  with  gore, 
And,  rein'd  with  gold,  his  foaming  steeds  before. 
Low  at  his  knee,  she  begg'd  with  streaming  eyes 
Her  brother's  car,  to  mount  the  distant  skies, 
And  show'd  the  wound  by  fierce  Tydides  given, 
A  mortal  man,  who  dares  encounter  heaven. 
Stem  Mars  attentive  hears  the  queen  complain. 
And  to  her  hand  commits  the  golden  rein ; 
She  mounts  the  seat,  oppress'd  with  silent  wo, 
Driven  by  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow. 
The  lash  resounds,  the  rapid  chariot  flies, 
And  in  a  moment  scales  the  lofty  skies ; 
There  stopp'd  the  car,  and  there  the  coursers  stood, 
Fed  by  fair  Iris  with  ambrosial  food. 
Before  her  mother,  Love's  bright  queen  appears, 
O'erwhelmed  with  anguish,  and  dissolved  in  tears; 
She  raised  her  in  her  arms,  beheld  her  bleed, 
And  ask'd,  what  god  had  wrought  this  guilty  deed? 

Then  she :    "This  insult  from  no  god  I  found : 
An  impious  mortal  gave  the  daring  wound  I 
Behold  the  deed  of  haughty  Diomed ! 
'Twas  in  her  son's  defence  the  mother  bled. 
The  war  with  Troy  no  more  the  Grecians  wage, 
But  with  the  gods,  the  immortal  gods,  engage." 

Dione  then:  "Thy  wrongs  with  patience  bear, 
And  share  those  griefs  inferior  powers  must  share; 
UnnumberW  woes  mankind  from  us  sustain, 
And  men  with  woes  afflict  the  g 
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y  ,       / 

The  mighty/ Mar*,  in /mortal/ fetter* /Iwmnd, 

And  lodged  in  brazen  dungeon*  under  ground, 

Pull  thirteen  moon*  impri*onfd,  roar'd  in  vain : 

Otu*  awl  Ephialte*  held  the  chain : 

Per  hap*  hud  perinh'd  \  had  not  Uerme*'  care 

Honored  the  groaning  god  to  upper  air.  480 

(Jreat  Juno'*  eelf  ha*  !>orne  her  weight  of  pain, 

Th*  imperial  partner  of  the  hoavenly  reign  \ 

Arnphytrion'e  *on  inlix'd  the  deadly  dart, 

And  filPd  with  angui*h  her  immortal  heart. 

Kv'n  hell'*  grim  king  Alcide*'  power  coufc**'d, 

The  flhafl  found  entrance  in  hi*  iron  breiwt ; 

To  Jove1*  high  palace  for  a  cure  he  fled, 

Pierced  in  hie  own  dominion*  of  the  dead, 

Where  Pliwon,  *prinkling  heavenly  halm  around, 

Animated  the  flowing  pang*,  and  elo*ed  the  wound.    400 

Ila*h,  impioui  man  I  to  utaiii  the  IjIcmnM  abode*, 

And  drench  hi*  urrowi  in  the  blood  of  god*  I 

Hut  thou  (though  Palla*  urged  thy  frantic  deed) 

WIioho  Hpear  ill-fated  make*  a  godde**  bleed, 

Know  thou,  whoe'er  with  heavenly  power  contend*, 

Short  i*  hi*  date,  and  *<>on  hi*  glory  end* ; 

From  field*  of  death  when  late  be  *bull  retire, 

No  infant  on  hi*  knee*  *ball  rail  him  wire. 

Strong  a*  thou  art,  *ome  god  may  yut  be  found, 

To  Ntretch  thee  pale  and  ga*piug  on  the  ground;  5(H) 

Thy  distant  wife,  4Cgial6  the  (air, 

Starting  from  *Ieep  with  a  detracted  air, 

Shall  rou*e  thy  *lave*,  and  her  loNt  lord  deplore, 

The  brave,  the  great,  the  glorioii*,  now  no  morel" 

Thi*  *did,  *he  wiped  from  Venn*'  wounded  palm 
Tim  Macred  ichor,  and  iufu*ed  the  balm. 
Juno  and  Pnlln*  with  n  *mile  mirvoy'd, 
And  thu*  to  Jove  began  the  hluc-nytul  maid; 

"Permit  thy  daugntcr,  graciou*  Jove!  to  tell 
I  low  thi*  m'lNchancn  the  ('yprian  ipicnn  befell,  ft  10 

A*  bite  nhti  tritul  witli  punnUm  to  itfttumu 
Tim  tosifar  bottom  of  a  (Jrciniuti  diuiin, 
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Allured  the  fair  with  moving  thoughts  of  joy, 
To  quit  her  country  for  some  youth  of  Troy; 
The  clasping  zone,  with  golden  buckles  bound, 
Razed  her  soft  hand  with  this  lamented  wound." 

The  sire  of  gods  and  men  superior  smiled, 
And,  calling  Venus,  thus  address'd  his  child : 
"  Not  these,  0  daughter,  are  thy  proper  cares, 
Thee  milder  arts  befit,  and  softer  wars ; 
Sweet  smiles  are  thine,  and  kind  endearing  charms: 
To  Mars  and  Pallas  leave  the  deeds  of  arms." 

Thus  they  in  heaven :  while  on  the  plain  below 
The  fierce  Tydides  charged  his  Dardan  foe, 
Flush'd  with  celestial  blood  pursued  his  way, 
And  fearless  dared  the  threatening  god  of  day: 
Already  in  his  hopes  he  saw  him  kill'd, 
Though  screen'd  behind  Apollo's  mighty  shield. 
Thrice,  rushing  furious,  at  the  chief  he  struck ; 
His  blazing  buckler  thrice  Apollo  shook: 
He  tried  the  fourth:  when,  breaking  from  the  cloud, 
A  more  than  mortal  voice  was  heard  aloud : 

"Oh,  son  of  Tydeus,  cease  !  be  wise,  and  see 
How  vast  the  difference  of  the  gods  and  thee ; 
Distance  immense!  between  the  powers  that  shine 
Above — eternal,  deathless,  and  divine — 
And  mortal  man!  a  wretch  of  humble  birth 
A  short-lived  reptile  in  the  dust  of  earth," 

So  spoke  the  god  who  darts  celestial  fires: 
He  dreads  his  fury,  and  some  steps  retires. 
Then  Phrebus  bore  the  chief  of  Venus'  race 
To  Troy's  high  fane,  and  to  his  holy  place  j 
Latona  there  and  Phcebe  heal'd  the  wound, 
With  vigour  arm'd  him,  and  with  glory  crown'd. 
This  done,  the  patron  of  the  silver  bow 
A  phantom  raised,  the  same  in  shape  and  show 
With  great  ^Eneas ;  such  the  form  he  bore, 
And  such  m  fight  the  radiant  arms  he  wore. 
Around  the  spectre  bloody  wars  are  wagei, 
'  id  Greece  and  Troy  with  clashing  s\i\tV 
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Meantime,  on  II ion'*  tower  Apollo  *tood, 
And,  calling  Mar*,  thu*  urged  tho  raging  god : 

"Stern  power  of  nrrn*,  by  whom  the  mighty  full ; 
Who  bath'ut  in  blood,  and  nhnk'nt  th'  embattled  wall, 
Ride  in  thy  wrath  I  to  hell'*  abhorr'd  abode* 
Dinpatch  yon  Greek,  and  vindicate  the  god*. 
Fimt  tony  Venu*  felt  hi*  brutal  rage  $ 
Me  next  he  charged,  and  dare*  all  heaven  engage : 
The  wretch  would  bravo  high  heaven'*  immortal  *ire, 
Hih  triple  thunder,  and  bin  bolt*  of  fire."  fiflo 

The  god  of  battle  i**ue*  on  tho  plain, 
Htiri  all  the  rank*,  and  fire*  the  Trojan  train  $ 
In  form  like  Acama*,  the  Thracinn  guide, 
Enraged,  to  Troy'*  retiring  chief*  ho  cried : 

44  How  long,  yo  *on*  of  Priam,  will  ye  fly. 
And  unrovengod  *eo  Priam'*  people  die? 
Htill  unrelated  shall  tho  foe  destroy, 
And  utretch  tho  daughter  to  the  gate*  of  Troy? 
Lo  1  brave  JEnenn  *ink«  beneath  hi*  wound, 
Not  godlike  Hector  more  in  arm*  renown'd.  570 

lla*1o  all,  and  tako  a  gnnorou*  warrior'*  part." 
lie  *aid  ;  new  courage  Nwell'd  each  hero'*  heart. 

Narpodon  flr*t  hi*  ardent  *oul  expre*H'dv 
And,  turnM  to  Hector,  the*e  bold  word*  addre**'d: 

"Say,  chief  I  i*  all  thy  ancient  valour  lo*t? 

Where  are  thy  threat*,  and  where  thy  gloriou*  hon*f, 

That  |)ro|)p'd  alone  by  Priam'*  race  *hould  *tand 

Troy'*  *acred  wall*,  nor  need  u  foreign  hand  7 

Now,  now  thy  country  call*  her  wonted  friend*, 

And  tho  proud  vaunt  in  ju*t  deri*ion  end*:  flNO 

Remote  they  *tand,  while  alien  troop*  engage, 

Like  trembling  hound*  before  the  lion9*  rage,  f 

Tar  di*taut  bonce  I  held  my  wide  command, 

Where  foaming  Xunthu*  lave*  tho  Lycian  land, 

With  ample  wealth  (the  wi*h  of  mortal*)  ble*t, 

A  heautoou*  wife,  and  infant  at.  her  brea*t ; 

With  thtmo  /  hfi  wlmtuw.r  dear  coulil  \uv, 

Greece,  if  *Uo  cotu\\wn,  nothiiiic  wiiitt  from  \wa. 
0 
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Yet  first  in  fight  my  Lycian  bands  I  cheer, 

And  long  to  meet,  this  mighty  man  ye  fear ; 

While  Hector  idle  stands,  nor  bids  the  brave 

Their  wives,  their  infants,  and  their  altars  save. 

Haste,  warrior,  haste !  preserve  thy  threaten' d  state ; 

Or  one  vast  burst  of  all-involving  fate 

Full  o'er  your  towers  shall  fall,  and  sweep  away 

Sons,  sires,  and  wives,  an  undistinguish'd  prey. 

Rouse  all  thy  Trojans,  urge  thy  aids  to  fight ; 

These  claim  thy  thoughts  by  day,  thy  watch  by  night : 

With  force  incessant  the  brave  Greeks  oppose  ; 

Such  cares  thy  friends  deserve,  and  such  thy  foes."     6 

Stung  to  the  heart,  the  generous  Hector  hears ; 
But  just  reproof  with  decent  silence  bears. 
From  his  proud  car  the  prince  impetuous  springs, 
On  ea-  *li  he  leaps ;  his  brazen  armour  rings. 
Two  shining  spears  are  brandish'd  in  his  hands: 
Thus  arm'd,  he  animates  ins  drooping  bands, 
Revives  their  ardour,  turns  their  steps  from  flight, 
And  wakes  anew  the  dying  flames  of  fight. 
They  turn,  they  stand,  the  Greeks  their  fury  dare, 
.Condense  their  powers,  and  wait  the  growing  war.     6 

As  when,  on  Ceres'  sacred  floor,  the  swain 
Spreads  the  wide  fan  to  clear  the  golden  grain, 
And  the  light  chaff",  before  the  breezes  borne, 
Ascends  in  clouds  from  off  the  heapy  corn  j 
The  gray  dust,  rising  with  collected  winds, 
Drives  o'er  the  barn,  and  whitens  all  the  hinds  ; 
So,  white  with  dust,  the  Grecian  host  appears, 
From  trampling  steeds,  and  thundering  charioteers ; 
The  dusky  clouds  from  labour'd  earth  arise, 
And  roll  in  smoking  volumes  to  the  skies ;  8 

Mars  hovers  o'er  them  with  his  sable  shield ; 
And  adds  new  honours  to  the  darken'd  field  : 
Pleased  with  his  charge,  and  ardent  to  fulfil, 
In  Troy's  defence,  Apollo's  heavenly  will : 
Soon  as  from  fight  the  blue-eyed  ma\d  ntirafc, 
with  new  warmth  1 
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Ami  now  the  god,  from  forth  hi*  wiorod  funo, 

Produced  JRnonn  to  tho  shouting  (rain ; 

Alivo,  tmhnrm'd,  with  nil  his  poors  around, 

Kroet  ho  Htood,  and  vigorous  from  his  wound :  0.10 

lnc|utrion  110110  thoy  mudo;  the  dreadful  day 

No  puuiio  of  word*  mlmitif — no  dull  delay; 

Fierco  Dincord  storms,  Apollo  loud  exclaims, 
Fame  calU,  Maw  thundorn,  and  tho  fiold'n  in  flamo*. 

Stern  Diomod  with  oithor  Ajax  stood, 
And  grout  Uly**o*f  bathed  in  hostilo  blood. 
Kmbodied  clono,  tho  labouring  (»reoian  train 
The  fiercest  ahook  of  charging  hosts  MUNtain. 
Unmoved  and  a i lent,  tho  whole  war  thoy  wait, 
Hcronoly  dreadful,  and  nn  (ix'd  a*  fato.  040 

So  when  th'  embattled  clouds,  in  dark  array, 
Along  tho  nkioM  ihoir  gloomy  linos  display; 
When  now  tho  North  hi*  boisterous  rage  has  apont, 
Ami  pointful  nloepM  tho  li(juid  element ; 
Tho  low-hung  vapours,  motionless  and  still, 
Rest  on  tho  summits  of  tho  shaded  hill ; 
Till  tho  ttifiMN  scatters  as  tho  winds  arise, 
Dispersed  and  hrokon  through  tho  milled  skies. 

Nor  wan  tho  general  wanting  to  Iiim  train  ; 
From  troop  to  troop  ho  toils  through  all  tho  plain.        050 
44  Ye  (•rooks,  ho  inou  I  tho  charge  of  battle  hoar  I 
Your  bravo  associates  and  yourselves  rovoro  I 
Ijf*t  glorious  nets,  more  glorious  acts  inspire, 
And  eiitoh  from  breast  to  breast,  tho  noble  tiro  I 
On  valour'*  side,  tho  odds  of  combat  lie, 
Tho  bravo  livo  glorious,  or  lamented  die; 
Tim  wretch  who  trembles  in  tho  field  of  fame, 
Meets  death,  and  worse  than  death,  eternal  shame." 

These  words  ho  seconds  with  his  Hying  lance, 
To  moot  whoso  point  was  strong  Deicoon's  chance,     000 
Mums'  friend,  and  in  his  native  place 
Ilonour'd  and  loved  like  Priam's  royal  nice: 
Lo/itf  li/ul  Iw  fitutfht  the  foromoHt.  \\\  \\\w  l\\\V\, 

//at  now  tho  mounnth'*  Juneo  trni\N\nwc.wY  \\\*  A\\*V\\ 
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vay; 


His  shield  too  weak  the  furious  dart  to  stay, 
Through  his  broad  belt  the  weapon  forced  its  way 
The  grizty  wound  dismiss'd  his  soul  to  hell, 
His  arms  around  him  rattled  as  he  fell. 

Then  fierce  jEneas,  brandishing  his  blade, 
In  dust  Orsilochus  and  C  ret  lion  laid,  670 

Whose  sire  Diocleus,  wealthy,  brave,  and  great, 
In  well-built  Pherae  held  his  lofty  seat : 
Sprung  from  Alpheiis'  plenteous  stream,  that  yields 
Increase  of  harvests  to  the  Pylian  fields. 
He  got  Orsilochus,  Diocleus  he ; 
And  these  descended  in  the  third  degree. 
Too  early  expert  in  the  martial  toil, 
In  sable  ships  they  left  their  native  soil, 
T'  avenge  Atrides :  now,  untimely  slain, 
They  fell  with  glory  on  the  Phrygian  plain.  680 

So  two  young  mountain  lions,  nursed  with  blood, 
In  deep  recesses  of  the  gloomy  wood, 
Itush  fearless  to  the  plains,  and  uncontrol'd 
Depopulate  the  stalls,  and  waste  the  fold; 
Till  pierced  at  distance  from  their  native  den, 
O'erpower'd  they  fall  beneath  the  force  of  men. 
Prostrate  on  earth  their  beauteous  bodies  lay, 
Like  mountain  firs,  as  tall  and  straight  as  they. 
Great  Menelafis  views  with  pitying  eyes, 
Lifts  his  bright  lance,  and  at  the  victor  Hies ; 
Mara  urged  him  on ;  yet,  ruthless  in  his  hate, 
The  gods  but  urged  him  to  provoke  his  fate. 
He  thus  advancing,  Nestor's  valiant  son 
Shakes  for  his  danger,  and  neglects  his  own: 
Struck  with  the  thought,  should  Helen's  lord  be  slain. 
And  all  his  country's  glorious  labours  vain. 
Already  met,  the  threatening  heroes  stand  ; 
The  spears  already  tremble  in  their  hand: 
In  rush'd  Antilochus,  his  aid  to  bring, 
And  faH  or  conquer  by  the  Spartan  king.  700 

These  seen,  the  Dardan  backward  Um\'i\  W  awnae. 
Brave  as  he  was,  and  shunu'd  une*\ua\  force. 
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• 

The  breathless  bodies  to  the  Greeks  they  drew, 
Then  tnix'cl  in  combat,  and  their  toil*  renew. 
First,  Pylamienes,  great  in  buttle,  bled, 
Who,  sheath'd  in  brans,  ttte  Paphlagoniuns  led. 
Atrides  mark 'd  him  where  sublime  tie  itood  \ 
Fix'd  in  his  throat,  the  javelin  drank  his  blood. 

.  The  faithful  Mydon,  as  he  turn'd  from  fight 
His  flying  coursers,  sunk  to  endless  night:  710 

A  broken  rock  by  Nestor's  son  was  thrown  $ 
His  bended  arm  received  the  fulling  stone, 
From  his  numhM  hand  the  ivory-studded  reins, 
Dropp'd  in  the  dust,  are  trail'd  along  the  plains: 
Meanwhile,  his  temples  feel  a  deadly  wound  ; 
lie  groans  in  death,  and  pondrous  sinks  to  ground ; 
Deep  drove  his  helmet  in  the  sands,  and  there 
Tho  head  stood  fix'd,  the  quivering  legs  in  air, 
Till  trampled  flat  beneath  the  coursers*  (bet : 
The  youthful  victor  mounts  his  empty  scat,  7510 

And  boars  the  prize  in  triumph  to  the  fleet: 

(«reat  Hector  saw,  and,  raging  at  the  view, 
Pours  on  the  (Wrecks;  the  Trojan  troops  pursue: 
Ho  fires  his  host  with  animating  cries, 
And  brings  along  the  furies  of  the  skies. 
Murs,  stern  destroyer!  and  Itcllona  dread, 
Flame  in  the  front,  and  thunder  at  their  bead : 
This  swells  the  tumult,  and  the  rage  of  fight; 
That  shakes  a  spear  that  casts  a  dreadful  light. 
Where  Hector  march'd,  the  god  of  battles  shined,       730 
Now  storm'd  before  him,  and  now  raged  behind. 

Tydides  paused  amidst  his  full  career ; 
Then  first  the  hero's  manly  breast  knew  fear. 
As  when  some  simple  swain  his  cot  forsakes, 
And  wide  through  fens  an  unknown  journey  takes; 
If  chance  a  swelling  brook  bis  passage  stay, 
And  foam  impervious  cross  the  wanderer's  way, 
C'onfused  he  *fo/;s,  n  length  of  cnvmWy  \nvMk\\% 
Eyan  the  rotitfh  waves,  and,  tired,  Vtt\v\Y\\*  v\V  W\\ 
Anmxml  no  Imh  tho  tfreut  TyrticW*  h\\y\w\*\ 

Ileitny'tl,  fm<l,  fuming,  Uiuh  n^lvmM\^^^' 
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"  No  wonder,  Greeks,  that  all  to  Hector  yield 

Secure  of  favouring  gods,  he  takes  the  field ; 
His  strokes  they  second,  and  avert  our  spears : 
Behold  where  Mars  in  mortal  arms  appears  ! 
Retire,  then,  warriors,  but  sedate  and  slow; 
Retire,  but  with  your  faces  to  the  foe. 
Trust  not  too  much  your  unavailing  might ; 
'Tis  not  with  Troy,  but  with  the  gods  ye  light." 

Now  near  the  Greeks  the  black  battalions  drew; 
And  first  two  leaders  valiant  Hector  slew  ! 
His  force  Anchialus  and  Mnesthes  found, 
In  every  art  of  glorious  war  renown'd ; 
In  the  same  car  the  chiefs  to  combat  ride, 
And  fought  united,  and  united  died. 
Struck  at  the  sight,  the  mighty  Ajax  glows 
With  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  assaults  the  foes. 
His  massy  spear,  with  matchless  fury  sent, 
Through  Amphius'  belt  and  heaving  belly  went: 
Amphius,  Apaisus'  happy  soil  possess'd, 
With  herds  abounding,  and  with  treasure  bless'd ; 
But  fate  resistless  from  his  country  led 
The  chief,  to  perish  at  his  people's  head. 
Shook  with  his  fall,  his  brazen  armour  rung; 
And  fierce  to  seize  it,  conquering  Ajax  sprung 
Around  his  head  an  iron  tempest  rain'd ; 
A  wood  of  spears  his  ample  shield  sustain'd ; 
Beneath  one  foot  the  yet  warm  corpse  he  pressM, 
And  drew  his  javelin  from  the  bleeding  breast. 
He  could  no  more ;  the  showering  darts  denied 
To  spoil  his  glittering  arms  and  plumy  pride. 
Now  foes  on  foes  came  pouring  on  the  fields, 
With  bristling  lances,  and  compacted  shields ; 
Till,  in  the  steely  circle  slraiten'd  round, 
Forced  he  gives  way,  and  sternly  quits  the  ground. 

While  thus  ihey  strive,  Tlepolemus  the  great, 
Urged  by  the  force  o[  unresisted  fate, 

f  turns  with  desire  Sarpedon's  strength  \<i  fWK, 
lades'  offspring  meets  the  son  of  3ove. 
5- 
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Shout hM  in  bright  arm*  each  advorno  chief  crime  on,  780 
Jovo'h  grunt  doiiaeudaut,  and  bin  greater  mm. 
Prepared  for  combat,  ore  the  lance  ho  towi'd, 
Tim  daring  Ithodian  ventn  bin  haughty  IiounI  : 

'•  What  bring*  thin  Lyeiun  oounnollor  no  fur, 
To  tremble  at  our  armn,  not  mix  in  war? 
Know  thy  vaiu  Half;  nor  lot  thoir  flattery  move, 
Who  Htylo  tbeo  Hon  of  cloud-eompolling  Jove. 
How  far  unlike  thoHo  chiofn  of  race  divine ! 
How  vitHt  tho  dillbronon  of  thoir  doodn  and  thino! 
Jovo  got  mich  horooN  an  my  Hire,  whono  houI  700 

No  fear  could  daunt,  nor  earth  nor  boll  control ; 
Troy  folt  liii  arm,  and  you  proud  rampartn  Ntand 
Rained  on  tho  ruitiM  of  bin  vengeful  huud : 
With  wix  dmall  nhipif,  and  but  a  nlondor  train, 
Ho  loll  tha  town  a  wido-doHortod  pluin. 
Hut  what  art  thou?  who  doodleHH  look'nt  around, 
Whilo  uurovonged  thy  Lyeiann  Into  tho  ground  i 
Small  aid  to  Troy  thy  fooblo  force  rati  bo, 
Hut,  wort  thou  greater,  thou  mtiHt.  yield  to  mo. 
Pioreod  by  my  npeur,  to  oimIIohh  darknoNH  go '  **{){) 

I  make  thin  proMont  to  tho  nhadcH  below." 

Tho  hou  of  HorouloH,  tho  Hlmdian  guide, 
Thiw  haughty  Npoko.     The  Lyeian  king  replied: 

"Thy  nire,  ()  prineo  I  o'erturnM  the  Trojan  Ntato, 
WIioho  porjurnd  mnuitreh  well  doNorvod  hin  liito; 
TIiono  heavenly  Htoodn  the  hero  nought  ho  far, 
FhI so  ho  dotaiu'd,  the  junt  reward  of  war. 
Nor  ho  content,  the  gonoroiiN  chief  dolled 
With  base  reproachen  and  unmanly  pride. 
Hut  you,  unworthy  tho  high  race  you  boant,  NJO 

Shall  raino  my  glory  when  thy  own  in  lont: 
Now  moot  thy  fate,  and,  by  Narpedon  nlain, 
Add  oiio  more  ghont  to  IMutoVi  gloomy  roign.M 

Ho  naid.     Hoth  javolittri  at  an  itintant  (low; 
Hoth  ntnwk,  Imtlt  wounded  ;  but  H\ivyiH\v>\\\  Afc>N\ 
Full  In  tlw  IhmmIoi'h  uoc«k  llio  won\wn\  AihvlV 
7'rntMtlx'tl  hi*  thvont9  illH[  tlniu^  v\m  N\V\x\\>W\\ 
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The  soul  disdainful  seeks  the  caves  of  night, 
And  his  seal'd  eyes  for  ever  lose  the  light. 

Yet  not  in  vain,  Tlepolemus,  was  thrown 
Thy  angry  lance ;  which,  piercing  to  the  bone 
Sarpedon's  thigh,  had  robbed  the  chief  of  breath : 
But  Jove  was  present,  and  forbade  the  death. 
Borne  from  the  conflict  by  his  Lycian  throng, 
The  wounded  hero  dragg'd  the  lance  along. 
(His  friends,  each  busied  in  his  several  part, 
Through  haste,  or  danger,  hail  not  drawn  the  dart.) 
The  Greeks  with  slain  Tlepolemus  retired ; 
Whose  fall  Ulysses  view'd,  with  fury  fired ; 
Doubtful  if  Jove's  great  sou  he  should  pursue, 
Or  pour  his  vengeance  on  the  Lycian  crew. 
But  Heaven  and  Fate  the  first  design  withstand, 
Nor  this  great  death  must  grace  Ulysses'  hand. 
Minerva  drives  him  on  the  Lycian  train ; 
Alastor,  Cromius,  Halius,  strew'd  the  plain; 
Alcander,  Prytanis,  Noemon  fell ; 
And  numbers  more  his  sword  had  sent  to  hell, 
But  Hector  saw;  and,  furious  at  the  sight, 
Rush'd  terrible  amidst  the  ranks  of  fight, 
With  joy  Sarpedon  view'd  the  wish'd  relief, 
And  faint,  lamenting,  thus  implored  the  chief: 

"Oh !  suffer  not  the  foe  to  bear  away 
My  helpless  corpse,  an  unassisted  prey  I 
If  I,  unbless'd  must  see  my  son  no  more, 
My  much-loved  consort  and  my  native  shore, 
Vet  let  me  die  in  llion's  sacred  wall ; 
Troy,  in  whose  cause  I  fell,  shall  mourn  my  fall." 

He  said ;  nor  Hector  to  the  chief  replies, 
But  shakes  his  plume,  and  fierce  to  combat  flies ; 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  drives  the  scattering  foes, 
And  dyes  the  ground  with  purple  as  he  goes. 

Beneath  a  beech,  Jove's  consecrated  shade, 
His  mournful  (bends  divine  Sarpedon  laid  : 
Brave  Pelagon,  his  favourite  chief,  was  \wj,\\ 
Who  wrench'd  the  javelin  from  his  sine-wy  iVofgk. 
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The  fainting  Haul  itood  ready  wingM  (or  flight, 
Ami f»*or  hia  ©yo-ball«  nwam  tlio  »liad«i*  of  night; 
Hut  Borou*,  rifling  freah,  with  gentle  breath 
RecnUM  tun  spirit  from  the  gate*  of  death. 

Tim  generou*  Greek*  recede  with  tardy  pacef         800 
Though  Main  and  Hector  thunder  in  their  face; 
Nnnv  turn  their  buck*  to  mean,  ignoble  flight; 
Slow  they  retreat,  and,  ov'u  retreating,  fight. 
Who  firat,  who  hint,  by  Mur'0  find  Hector'*  hand, 
Ntretch'd  in  their  blond,  lay  gapping  on  the  mind  I 
Teuthra*  the  great,  OreNteN  the  reuowuM 
Tor  managed  nteedn,  and  TreehiiM  prexrul  the  ground; 
Next  (Knomnux,  and  (KnopM'  oil'Mpring  died  ; 
Oo^hiuN  hint  loll  groaning  at  their  Hide: 
OrwdmiH,  in  bin  painted  mitre  gay,  H70 

hi  fat  HuHitiu  held  bin  wealthy  nway, 
Where  lake*  Kurround  low  llylc*M  watery  pluin, 
A  prince  nnd  people  utudiotm  of  their  gain. 

The  carnage  Juno  from  the  nkicM  Mtirvey'd, 
And,  touch'd  with  grief,  henpoke  thn  blue-eyed  maid: 
"()hf  Might  w.curnedl  Hhall  liiithlesM  Troy  prevail, 
And  nhall  our  promiMe  to  our  pcopln  j'uilf 
How  vain  the  word  to  McnolmiH  ^ivrn 
Hy  Jovo*h  greet  daughter  and  thn  quncii  of  heaven, 
liriieutli  b'lH  arm  that.  l'rimii*H  towern  should  fall ;  8N0 

II  warring  godn  for  ever  guard  the  wall  I 
Miun,  red  with  slaughter,  iimIh  our  haled  IbeN : 
IbiHtn,  let  \\n  arm,  nnd  force  with  force  oppone  I' 

She  Hpoke.     Minerva  huniH  to  meet  the  war: 
And  now  beaveu'H  cmprcHH  ciiIIn  her  bln/.iug  ear. 
At  her  commend  riwh  forth  the  Nteedn  divine; 
Rich  with  immortnl  gold  their  trapping*  nliine, 
llright  Helm  waitM;  by  Hebe,  ever  young, 
Tim  whirling  wheel*  are  to  the  chariot  huut{. 
On  the  bright  axle  turtiH  the  bidden  wheel  NUO 

Of  Mounding  briuw;  the  poliwli'd  axle  rttcel. 
Eight  brawn  Hpokvn  in  nidiant.  order  l\\unvt\ 
Tho  drub*  gold,  of  uncorruptod  triune. 
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Such  as  the  heavens  produce :  and  round  the  gold 
Two  hrazen  rings  of  work  divine  were  roll'd. 
The  bossy  naves  of  solid  silver  shone; 
Braces  of  gold  suspend  the  moving  throne : 
The  car  behind  an  arching  figure  bore; 
The  bending  concave  form'd  an  arch  before  ; 
Silver  the  beam,  th'  extended  yoke  was  gold, 
And  golden  reins  th'  immortal  coursers  hold. 
Herself,  impatient,  to  the  ready  car 
The  coursers  joins,  and  breathes  revenge  and  war. 

Pallas  disrobes;  her  radiant  veil  untied, 
With  flowers  adorn'd  with  art  diversified, 
(The  labour'd  veil  her  heavenly  fingers  wove,) 
Flows  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  of  Jove. 
Now  heaven's  dread  arms  her  mighty  limbs  invest, 
Jove's  cuirass  blazes  on  her  ample  breast ; 
Deck'd  in  sad  triumph  for  the  mournful  field, 
O'er  her  broad  shoulders  hang  his  horrid  shield, 
Dire,  black,  tremendous  !     Round  the  margin  roll'd, 
A  fringe  of  serpents  hissing  guards  the  gold: 
Here  all  the  terrors  of  grim  War  appear, 
Here  rages  Force,  here  tremble  Flight  and  Fear, 
Here  storm'd  Contention,  and  here  Fury  irown'd, 
And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Gorgon  crown'd. 
The  massy  golden  helm  she  next  assumes, 
That  dreadful  nods  with  four  o'ershading  plumes, 
So  vast,  the  broad  circumference  contains 
A  hundred  armies  on  a  hundred  plains. 
The  goddess  thus  th'  imperial  car  ascends ; 
Shook  by  her  arm  the  mighty  javelin  bends, 
Ponderous  aud  huge ;  that,  when  her  fury  burns, 
Proud  tyrants  humbles,  and  whole  hosts  o'erturns, 

Swift  at  the  scourge  th'  ethereal  coursers  fly, 
While  the  smooth  chariot  cuts  the  liquid  sky. 
Heaven's  gates  spontaneous  open  to  the  powers, 
Heaven's  golden  gates,  kept  by  the  winged  Hours; 
Oom/nission'd  in  alternate  watch  they  s\.ano., 
The  sun's  bright  portals  and  ihe  skifca  comttmui, 


T 
T 
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Involve  in  clouds  th'  eternal  gates  or  day, 

Or  the  dark  burrier  roll  with  ease  away. 

The  Hounding  hinges  ring :  on  either  Hide 

Tho  gloomy  volume*,  pierced  with  light,  divide. 

The  chariot  mount*  whore,  deep  in  ambient  skies 

Confused,  Olympus9  hundred  heads  arise ; 

Whore  far  apart  the  Thunderer  fills  his  throne ; 

O'er  all  tho  gods  superior  and  alone. 

There  with  hor  snowy  hand  tho  queen  restrains  940 

The  fiery  stoods,  and  thus  to  Jovo  complains: 

"Oh,  siro  I  can  no  resentment  touch  thy  soul? 
(Jan  Mars  robot,  and  does  no  thunder  roll? 
What  lawless  rage  on  yon  forbidden  plain  I 
What  rash  destruction  I  and  what  heroes  slain  I 
Venus,  and  1'hcubus  with  the  dreadful  bow, 
Smile  on  the  slaughter,  and  enjoy  my  wo. 
Mad,  furious  power  I  whoso  unrelenting  mind 
No  god  can  govern,  and  no  justice  bind. 
Say,  mighty  father  I  shall  we  scourge  his  pride,  050 

And  drive  from  fight  th*  impetuous  homicide?0 

To  whom,  assenting,  thus  the  Thunderer  said  : 
(jo  I  and  tho  great  Minerva  be  thy  aid. 
To  tamo  tho  monster-god  Minerva  knows, 
And  oft  afllicts  his  brutal  breast  with  woes." 

He  said.     Haturnia,  ardent  to  obey, 
Lash'd  her  white  steeds  along  th'  nftrial  way. 
Swift  down  the  steep  of  heaven  the  chariot  rolls, 
Hnt ween  th*  expatided  earth  and  starry  polos. 
Far  as  a  shepherd,  from  some  point  on  high,  000 

O'er  the  wide  main  extends  his  boundless  eye; 
Through  such  a  space  of  air,  with  thundering  sound, 
At  every  leap  th'  immortal  coursers  bound  : 
Troy  now  they  roach'd,  and  touch'd  those  banks  divine 
Where  silver  HimoYs  and  Scamaudor  join. 
There  Juno  stopp'd  (and  her  fair  steeds  unloosed), 
Of  air  condensed  a  vapour  circumfusod; 
For  thaw,  imprctfimto  with  celestial  tUw, 
hi  tiitnoW  brink  uinbroniul  herbage  gvuvi. 
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Thence  to  relieve  the  fainting  Argive  throng, 
Smooth  as  the  sailing  doves  they  glide  along. 

The  best  and  bravest  of  the  Grecian  band 
(A  warlike  circle)  round  Tydides  stand: 
Such  was  their  look  as  lions  bathed  in  blood, 
Or  foaming  boars,  the  terror  of  the  wood. 
Heaven's  empress  mingles  with  the  mortal  crowd, 
And  shouts,  in  Stentor's  sounding  voice,  aloud — 
S  ten  tor  the  strong,  endued  with  brazen  lungs, 
Whose  throat  surpass'd  the  force  of  fifty  tongues: 

■  Inglorious  Argives  I  to  your  race  a  shame, 
And  only  men  in  figure  and  in  name  ! 
Once  from  the  walls  your  timorous  foes  engaged, 
While  fierce  in  war  divine  Achilles  raged  ; 
Now  issuing  fearless  they  possess  the  plain, 
Now  win  the  shores,  and  scarce  the  seas  remain." 

Her  speech  new  fury  to  their  hearts  convey' d ; 
While  near  Tydides  stood  th'  Athenian  maid  ; 
The  king  beside  his  panting  steeds  she  found, 
O'erspent  with  toil,  reposing  on  the  ground : 
To  cool  his  glowing  wound  he  sat  apart 
(The  wound  inflicted  by  the  Lycian  dart) ; 
Large  drops  of  sweat  from  all  his  limbs  descend, 
Beneath  his  ponderous  shield  his  sinews  bend, 
Whose  ample  belt,  that  o'er  his  shoulder  lay, 
He  eased ;  and  wash'd  the  clotted  gore  away. 
The  goddess,  leaning  o'er  the  bending  yoke, 
Beside  his  coursers,  thus  her  silence  broke  : 

"Degenerate  prince!  and  not  of  Tydeus'  kind, 
Whose  little  body  lodged  a  mighty  mind ; 
Foiemost  he  press' d  in  glorious  toils  to  share, 
And  scarce  refrain'd  when  I  forbade  the  war. 
Alone,  unguarded,  once  he  dared  to  go 
And  feast,  encircled  by  the  The  ban  foe ; 
There  braved,  and  vantjuish'd,  many  a  hardy  knight; 
Such  nerves  1  gave  him,  and  such  force  in  fight. 
Thoa  too  no  less  hast  been  my  constant  core  •, 
ids  I  iutn'd,  and  sent  Uiec  forth  v 
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But  thee  or  fear  deter*,  or  Hloth  detain*; 
No  drop  of  all  thy  i'uthor  warm*  thy  vein*." 

The  chief  thui  annwer'd  mild:  "Immortal  maid  I    1010 
1  own  thy  presence,  and  confetti  thy  aid. 
Not  fear,  thou  know'nt,  withhold*  mo  from  the  plain*, 
Nor  *loth  hath  neized  mo,  hut  thy  word  roHtrain*; 
From  warring  god*  thou  bad'*t  mo  turn  my  Kpear, 
And  VonuN  only  found  remittance  Itoro. 
Hence,  godde**,  hood  Jul  of  thy  high  command*, 
Loath  I  gave  way,  and  warn'd  our  Argivo  hand*; 
For  Mar*,  the  homicide,  thoNo  oyoH  hohold, 
With  daughter  rod,  and  raging  round  tho  Hold." 

Then  tliUH  Minorva:  "llruve  Tydido*,  hoar  I  1020 

Not  MarN  himnolf,  nor  aught  immortul,  lour. 
Full  on  tho  god  impel  thy  foaming  hot'No; 
Pul In «  command*,  and  Palla*  loud*  thoo  force. 
Itmrfi,  furiou*,  blind,  from  thono  to  tliono  ho  ilio*, 
And  ovory  *ido  of  wavering  combat  trioN; 
Knrgo  promi*o  makoH,  find  bronk*  tho  promi*o  made; 
Now  give*  tho  (ircsoiutiH,  now  tins  Tropin*  aid." 

Sim  Huid ;  mid  to  tho  *tood*  approaching  uour, 
Prow  front  hi*  *nat  tho  martini  charioteer. 
Tho  vigorou*  powor  tho  tromhliug  oar  n*oond*,  10«l() 

Fioroo  for  rovongo;  tiud  l)iomcd  attend*. 
Tho  groaning  axlo  hont  boneath  tho  load; 
So  grcMit  a  horo  and  ho  grout  n  god. 
Sho  Hnatch'd  tho  rein*,  who  lnshM  with  oil  hnr  force, 
And  full  on  Mar*  impol'd  tho  looming  hor*o: 
Hut  firnt,  to  hido  hor  hoavonly  vi*age,  *prcrul 
I  Hack  Orou*'  holmot  o'or  hor  radiant  head. 

Ju*t  thou  gigantic  Poripha*  lay  hI a i ti, 
Tho  HtrongoNt  warrior  of  th'  /Mohan  train; 
Tho  god  who  *low  him  leave*  hi*  prontmto  prizo        10-10 
Stretoh'd  whoro  ho  foil,  and  at  Tydido*  llio*. 
Now,  mulling  fierce,  in  o<|uul  nrm*  appear 
Tho  daring  (J rook;  tho  droudful  god  of  wnrl 
Full  nt  t)w  r.UMl  tthovu  hi*  oniu'HCM'H  \unu\t 

I'wm  Mum9  arm  th'  o/ionnouH  wmi\un\  \W\; 
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Pallas  opposed  her  hand,  and  caused  to  glance, 
Far  from  the  car,  the  strong  immortal  lance. 
Then  threw  the  force  of  Tydeus'  warlike  son; 
The  javelin  hiss'd  ;  the  goddess  urged  it  on  : 
Where  the  broad  cincture  girt  his  armour  round,        K 
It  pierced  the  god ;  his  groin  received  the  wound. 
From  the  rent  skin  the  warrior  lugs  again 
The  smoking  steel.     Mars  bellows  with  the  pain ; 
Loud  as  the  roar  encountering  armies  yield, 
When  shouting  millions  shake  the  thundering  field. 
Both  armies  start,  and,  trembling,  gaze  around; 
And  earth  and  heaven  rebellow  to  the  sound. 
As  vapours  blown  by  Auster's  sultry  breath, 
Pregnant  with  plagues,  and  shedding  seeds  of  death, 
Beneath  the  rage  of  burning  Sirius  rise,  li 

Choke  the  parch'd  earth,  and  blacken  all  the  skies: 
In  such  a  cloud  the  god,  from  combat  driven, 
High  o'er  the  dusty  whirlwind  scales  the  heaven. 
Wild  with  his  pain,  he  sought  the  bright  abodes ; 
There  sullen  sat  beneath  the  sire  of  gods, 
Show'd  the  celestial  blood,  and,  with  a  groan, 
Thus  pour'd  his  plaints  before  th*  immortal  throne: 

"Can  Jove,  supine,  flagitious  facts  survey, 
And  brook  the  furies  of  this  daring  day? 
For  mortal  men  celestial  powers  engage,  li 

And  gods  on  gods  exert  external  rage. 
From  thee,  O  father!  all  these  ills  we  bear, 
And  thy  fell  daughter  with  the  shield  and  spear; 
Thou  gav'st  that  fury  to  the  realms  of  light, 
Pernicious,  wild,  regardless  of  the  right. 
Al!  heaven  beside  reveres  thy  sovereign  sway, 
Thy  voice  we  hear,  and  thy  behests  obey; 
'Tis  hers  t'  offend,  and,  ev'n  offending,  share 
Thy  breast,  thy  counsels,  thy  distinguish'd  care; 
So  boundless  she,  and  thou  so  partial  grown,  1' 

Well  may  we  deem  the  wondrous  birth  thy  own. 
Now  frantic  Diomed,  at  her  command, 

th'  immortals  lifts  Iris  raging  \va&&". 
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The  heavenly  Venus  first  his  fury  found, 

Me,  next  encountering,  me  he  dared  to  wound  ; 

Vanquished  I  fled ;  ev'n  I,  the  god  of  fight, 

From  mortal  madness  scarce  was  saved  by  flight. 

Else  hadst  thou  seen  me  sink  on  yonder  plain, 

Heap'd  round,  and  heaving  under  loads  of  slain ! 

Or  pierced  with  Grecian  darts,  for  ages  lie,  1090 

Condemn'd  to  pain,  though  fated  not  to  die." 

Him  thus  upbraiding,  with  a  wrathful  look 
The  lord  of  thunders  view'd,  and  stern  bespoke : 
"  To  me,  perfidious !  this  lamenting  strain? 
Of  lawless  force  shall  lawless  Mars  complain? 
Of  all  the  gods  who  tread  the  spangled  skies, 
Thou,  most  unjust,  most  odious  in  our  eyes ! 
Inhuman  discord  is  thy  dire  delight, 
The  waste  of  slaughter,  and  the  rage  of  fight. 
No  bound,  no  law,  thy  fiery  temper  quells,  1100 

And  all  thy  mother  in  thy  soul  rebels. 
In  vain  our  threats,  in  vain  our  power  we  use, 
She  gives  th'  example,  and  her  son  pursues.  « 

Yet  long  th'  inflicted  pangs  thou  shalt  not  mourn, 
Sprung  since  thou  art  from  Jove,  and  heavenly  born ; 
Else,  singed  with  lightning,  hadst  thou  hence  been  thrown, 
Where,  chain'd  on  burning  rocks,  the  Titans  groan.'* 

Thus  he  who  shakes  Olympus  with  his  nod : 
Then  gave  to  Paeon's  care  the  bleeding  god. 
With  gentle  hand  the  balm  he  pour'd  around,  1110 

And  heal'd  th'  immortal  flesh,  and  closed  the  wound. 
As  when  the  fig's  press'd  juice,  infused  in  cream, 
To  curds  coagulate  the  liquid  stream, 
Sudden  the  fluids  fix,  the  parts  combined ; 
Such,  and  so  soon,  th'  ethereal  texture  join'd. 
Cleansed  from  the  dust  and  gore,  fair  Heb&  dress'd 
His  mighty  limbs  in  an  immortal  vest. 
Glorious  he  sat,  in  majesty  restored, 
Fast  by  the  throne  of  heaven's  superior  lord. 
Juno  and  Pallas  mount  the  bless'd  abodes,  \Y*ft 

Their  task  perform'd,  and  mix  among  the  gods. 
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The  Episodes  of  Glaucus  ami  Diomcd,  and  (f  Hcrtor  and  Androiimrhr 

AbQvmiht.— The  gods  having  Itfi  the  field,  the  Grecians  prevail.  Betnniff, 
the  cliief  augur  of  Troy,  commands  Hector  to  return  to  the  til)-,  ll  ontot 
lo  appoint  a  aol-juin  procession  of  [ho  queen  and  Ihe  Trojan  matrons  to 
the  lemple  of  Minerva,  to  entreat  her  lo  remove  Diomed  from  ihe  fight. 

The  battle  relaxing  during  the  absence  of  Hector,  Glaucui  ran.l   Dft A 

have  an  interview  between  the  two  armies  \  where,  coming  to  the  koowtedgv 
of  the  friendship  and  hospitality  passed  between  their  ancestors,  tlu'y  make 
exchange  of  their  arms.  Hector  having  performed  the  orders  of  Hcleunt, 
prevails  upon  Paris  to  return  lo  the  battle ;  and,  taking  a  lender  leave  of 
his  wife  Andromache,  hastens  again  to  the  field. 

The  scene  is  first  in  the  field  of  battle,  between  the  rivers  Simula  and 
Scsmander,  and  (hen  changes  to  Troy. 

Now  heaven  forsakes  the  fight,  t.h"  immortals  yiold 
To  human  force  and  human  skill  the  field ; 
Dark  showers  of  javelins  fly  from  foes  to  foes ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  tide  of  combat  flows ; 
While  Troy's  famed  streams,*  that  bound  thcdeathful  plain, 
On  either  side  run  purple  to  the  main. 

Great  Ajax  first  to  conquest  led  ihe  way, 
Broke  the  thick  ranks,  and  turn'd  the  doubtful  day. 
The  Thracian  Acanias  his  faulehion  found, 
And  liew'd  th.'  enormous  giant  to  the  ground :  III 

His  thundering  aim  a  deadly  stroke  impress'd 
Where  the  black  horse-hair  nodded  o'er  his  crest, 
Fis'd  in  his  front,  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
And  seals  in  endless  shades  his  swimming  ryes. 
Next  Teuthras'  son  distain'd  the  sands  with  blood, 
Axylus,  hospitable,  rich,  and  good: 
In  fair  Arisba's  walls  (his  native  place) 
He  held  his  seat ;  a  friend  to  human  race. 
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Flint  by  llin  rorul,  Ihh  nvrr-opiMi  door 

Obli^ud  tin*  worillhy,  mid  rnljnvnl  thn  poor.  UO 

Timtnrn  Ty«liclnn  now  Im  I'hIIm  it  piny,  i+* ■•••'' 
I    No  frinncl  to  tfimrd  him  in  thn  dreadful  clny  I 
|    IlrnulliluM  tlio  tfood  ln,,n  f""i iu,f'  ny  n»N  nidu 
I    llipi  fnhhlul  norviuil,  old  (JalnnitiM,  (U<mI. 
1       By  grnitt  KiiryahiM  wan  Dmam  hImjii, 

And  next  ho  hi  id  OphnltitiM  on  thn  pluin. 

Two  twitiM  wor«  tmar-hold,  Imautiful,  and  youu/r 

From  (i  litii*  IMniad  mid  llucolion  Mprunjr: 

(Luomndoii'H  whiln  flor.kH  llur.olioti  li*d( 

Tlinl  inoiliii,'*li*H  h'rMt-horn  hy  u  foreign  hrd  ;  UO 

lu  Mwrut  woimIm  Im  won  thn  Niiind'H  //riii'-n, 

And  two  rtiir  infuntN  nrowu'd  Inn  Htroiijf  I'mhrium.) 

Hern  dwul  limy  lay  in  nil  their  youthfiil  rluirmM; 

Thn  iiitliloMH  virtor  Htripp'd  limit-  Hhininj/  mriiN. 
Axlynlu*  by  Polypnea  fell: 

UlywmHf  uporir  Pidytn*  Ncnt.  to  hell ; 

Hy  Tuurnr'*  wliull  hmvn  Arntiiuii  hind, 

And  NnMtnr'rt  won  laid  Mtnrn  AhlnniN  dnnd. 

fiinat  A;mmnmiioii,  Inadnr  of  thn  hravn, 

Tim  mortal  wound  of  rir.h  KImIum  /nivn,  |() 

Who  hnld  in  I'mlanim  1 11  m  proud  nhodr, 

And  tilIM  ilia  hnukN  whnrn  Milvnr  Natnio  (lowM. 

MidantliiuH  hy  Kurypyhw  wiih  hImui  ; 

And  IMiyltu-UN  from  LntuN  limn  in  vain. 
Unldf'NM'd  AdriiNtiiN  next  lit  nmrny  Ijpm 

Itnunatli  tlm  Npartim  Npmir,  u  living  pri/.n. 

Srnrnd  with  thn  din  nnd  tumult  of  the  fu/hl, 

llin  Imiirllontf  *fr*nd*,  prnripitntn  in  llitfht, 

HunIiM  on  a  tniiiariNkVi  Htroin/  trunk,  nnd  hrokn 

Thn  HhnttnrM  rhariol  from  thn  r.rooknd  yokn.  5(1 

Widn  oVr  thn  I'mld,  renin!  Iiwm  i\n  thn  wind. 

For  Troy  limy  fly,  and  leuvn  thnir  lord  hnhiiid. 

Pionn  oil  III H  fit  en  hn  niukM  henidn  the.  wheel ; 

AtridnN  o'er  liim  HiinUrn  h'tn  veuirel'ul  nlee\; 

Tim  thlhut  Hhinf  in  iff//ijiliniil  picture.  \ivi'Hh\\ 
Tho  victor9*  kiwim,  ami  fhn*  \\\H  pniynv  m\i\vvWv\*- 
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"Oh,  spare  my  youth  !  and,  for  the  life  I  owe, 
Large  gifts  of  price  my  father  shall  bestow. 
When  fame  shall  tell  that,  not  in  battle  slain, 
Thy  hollow  ships  his  captive  son  detain, 
Rich  heaps  of  brass  shall  in  thy  tent  be  told, 
And  steel  well-temper'd,  and  persuasive  gold." 

He  said.     Compassion  touch'd  the  hero's  heart  \ 
He  stood,  suspended,  with  the  lifted  dart: 
As  pity  pleaded  for  his  vanquish'd  prize, 
Stern  Agamemnon  swift  to  vengeance  flies, 
And  furious  thus :  "Oh,  impotent  of  mind  ! 
Shall  these,  snail  these  Atrides'  mercy  find? 
Well  hast  thou  known  proud  Troy's  perfidit 
And  well  her  natives  merit  at  thy  hand  ! 
Not  one  of  all  the  race,  nor  sex,  nor  age, 
Shall  save  a  Trojan  from  our  boundless  rage : 
Won  shall  perish  whole,  and  bury  all ; 
Her  babes,  her  infants  at  the  breast,  shall  fall : 
A  dreadful  lesson  of  esampled  fate, 
To  warn  the  nations,  and  to  curb  the  great  I" 

The  monarch  spoke.    The  wordswith  warmth  address* 
To  rigid  justice  steel'd  his  brother's  breast. 
Fierce  from  his  knees  the  hapless  chief  he  thrust ; 
The  monarch's  javelin  strelch'd  him  in  the  dust ;  I 

Then  pressing  with  his  loot  his  panting  heart, 
Forth  from  the  slain  he  tugg'd  the  reeking  dart. 

Old  Nestor  saw,  and  roused  the  warrior's  rage: 
"  Thus,  heroes !  thus  the  vigorous  combat  wage ! 
No  son  of  Mars  descend,  for  servile  gains, 
To  touch  the  booty,  while  a  foe  remains- 
Behold  yon  glittering  host,  your  future  spoil ! 
First  gain  the  conquest,  then  reward  the  toil." 

And  now  had  Greece  eternal  fame  acquired, 
And  frighten'd  Troy  within  her  walls  retired,  i 

Had  not  sage  Heleuus  her  state  redress'd, 
Taught  by  the  gods  that  moved  his  sacred  breast. 
Where  Hector  stood  with  great  Mneus  ym\&, 
The  seer  reveaJ'd  the  counsels  of.  bofl 
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"Ye  generous  chiefHl  on  whom  tli'  immortal  lay 
The  careii  and  glories  of  thin  doubtful  day; 
On  whom  your  aids',  your  country'**  hopes  depend, 

i  Wine  to  consult,  und  active  to  defend  I 
Hero,  at  our  gates,  your  brave  efforts  unite, 
Turn  back  the  routed,  und  forbid  the  flight ;    .  100 

Kre  yet  their  wives'  soft  arms  the  cowards  gain, 
The  sport  and  insult  of  the  hostile  train. 
When  your  commands  have  hcarton'd  every  band, 
Ourselves,  here  fix'd,  will  make  the  dangerous  stand ; 
Press'd  as  we  are,  and  sore  of  former  fight, 
These  straits  demand  our  last  remains  of  might. 

•   Meanwhile,  thou,  Hector,  to  the  town  retire,   ;    % 
And  teach  our  mother  what  the  gods  require ; 
Direct  the  queen  to  lead  th'  assembled  train 
Of  Troy's  chief  matrons  to  Minerva's  fane ;  110 

Unbar  the  sacred  gates,  and  seek  the  power 
With  oflerM  vows  in  J  lion's  topmost  tower. 
The  largest  mantle  her  rich  wardrobes  hold, 
Most  prized  for  art,  and  lahour'd  o'er  with  gold, 
Before  the  goddess'  honour'd  knees  be  spread, 
And  twelve  young  heifers  to  her  altars  led : 
If  so  the  power,  atoned  by  fervent  prayer, 
Our  wives,  our  infants,  and  our  city  spare, 
And  far  avert  Tydides'  wasteful  ire, 
That  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  all  Troy  retire.  J 20 
Not  thus  Achilles  taught  our  hosts  to  dread, 
Sprung  though  he  was  from  more  thun  mortal  bed ; 
Not  thus  resistless  ruled  the  stream  of  fight, 
In  rage  unbounded,  and  uumatch'd  in  might."  m 

Hector  obedient  heard  ;  and,  with  a  bound, 
Leap'd  from  his  trembling  chariot  to  the  ground ; 
Through  all  his  host,  inspiring  force,  he  flies, 
And  bids  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
With  rage  recruited  the  bold  Trojans  glow, 
And  turn  the  tide  of  conflict  on  the  foe;  \^V\ 

Fierce  in  the  front,  he  shakes  two  duraUuK  h\w\t*\ 

Ail  Greece  recede;  and  'tnickt  her  trium\A\  fauv. 
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Some  god,  they  thought,  who  ruled  the  fate  of 
Shot  down  avenging,  from  the  vault  of  stars. 

Then  thus  aloud :  "  Ye  dauntless  Dardans,  hear 
And  you  whom  distant  nations  send  to  war ! 
Be  mindful  of  the  strength  your  fathers  bore 
Be  still  yourselves,  and  Hector  asks  no  more- 
One  hour  demands  me  in  the  Trojan  wall, 
To  bid  our  altars  flame,  and  victims  fall ; 
Nor  shall,  I  trust,  the  matrons'  holy  train 
And  reverend  elders  seek  the  gods  in  vain." 

This  said,  with  ample  strides  the  hero  pass'd ; 
The  shield's  large  orb  behind  his  shoulder  cast, 
His  neck  o'ershading,  to  his  ankle  hung; 
And,  as  he  march'd,  the  brazen  buckler  rung. 

Now  paused  the  battle  (godlike  Hector  gone), 
When  daring  Glaucus  and  great  Tydeus"  son 
Between  both  armies  met:  the  chiefs  from  far 
Observed  each  other,  and  had  mark'd  for  war. 
Near  as  they  drew,  Tydidcs  thus  began : 

"  What  art  thou,  boldest  of  the  race  of  man? 
Our  eyes,  till  now,  that  aspect  ne'er  beheld, 
Where  fame  is  reap'd  amid  th'  embattled  field; 
Yet  far  before  the  troops  thou  dares t  appear, 
And  meet  a  lance  the  fiercest  heroes  fear. 
Unhappy  they,  and  born  of  luckless  sires, 
Who  tempt  our  fury  when  Minerva  fires  I 
But  if  from  heaven,  celestial,  thou  descend, 
Know,  with  immortals  we  no  more  contend. 
Not  long  Lycurgus  view'd  the  golden  light, 
That  daring  man  who  mix'd  with  gods  in  fight. 
Bacchus,  and  Bacchus'  votaries,  he  drove, 
With  brandish'd  steel,  from  Nyssa's  sacred  grove ; 
Their  consecrated  spears  lay  scatter'd  round, 
With  curling  vines  and  twisted  ivy  bound  : 
While  Bacchus  headlong  sought  the  briny  flood, 
And  Thetis'  arms  received  the  trembling  god. 
Nor  fail'd  the  crime  th'  immortals'  wraXV  Vo  mwt« 
(Th'  immortals  bless'd  'with  endless  eaaft  a.Wi«y 
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Deprived  of  night  by  tlioir  avenging  doom, 
Chwrlemt  he  bruathed,  find  wander'd  in  the  gloom : 
Then  mink  utipitied  to  the  dire  abodes, 
A  wretch  accMimocI,  and  hnted  by  the  godN  I 
I  brnve  not  heaven :  but  if  the  fruitN  of  earth 
HuNtnin  thy  life9  and  human  be  thy  birth, 
Bold  nic  thou  art,  too  prodigal  of  breath, 
Approach,  and  enter  the  dark  gates  of  death." 

14  What,  or  from  whence  I  am,  or  who  my  huh/' 
Replied  the  c:hief9  "win  Tyduus'  son  inquire?  1H0 

bike  leaven  on  trooM  the  race  of  man  is  fouud, 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground  ; 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies ; 
They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise: 
No  generations  in  their  course  decay ; 
So  flourish  these  when  thoHe  are  pass'd  away. 
Hut  if  thou  ntill  persist  to  search  my  birth, 
Then  hear  a  tale  that  fill*  the  spacious  earth: 

"A  city  HtandH  on  Argon*  utmost  bound — 
Ar%tm  the  fair,  for  warlike)  steeds  rcnown'd—  100 

dtolian  Sisyphus,  with  wisdom  hlcss'd, 
In  ancient  time  the  happy  vviiIIh  pusscss'd, 
Then  call'd  Kphyre :  (jlaucus  wuh  his  nod, 
(Jrcat  (Jlaucus,  father  of  Hcllcrophon, 
Who  oVr  the  hoiih  of  men  in  beauty  Hliined, 
Loved  fur  tlmt  valour  which  preserves  mnnkind. 
Then  mighty  I'netus  Argon'  Mceptrc  NWay'd, 
WhoNe  hard  comtmuids  Bellerophon  ohcyM. 
With  direful  jealousy  the  monarch  raged, 
And  the  brave  prince  in  numerous  toils  engaged.  200 

Tor  him  Anttea  hurn'd  with  lawless  flame, 
And  strove  to  tempt,  him  from  the  path*  of  fame: 
In  vain  she  tempted  the  relentless  youth, 
Kiwi ued  with  wisdom,  sacred  fear,  and  truth. 
Fired  at  his  scorn,  the  rpieen  to  I'netus  fled, 
And  hiyHf'/J  mvrn^t*  fur  her  insulted  \\v&\ 
tnr.annutl  lm  ho/ml,  miojviiijr  on  his  t'uUv, 
fat  hoipiinblo  fawn  roNtruiii'd  bin  Unta; 
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To  Lycia  the  devoted  yonth  he  sent, 
With  tablets  seal'd,  that  told  Ins  dire  intent. 
Now,  bless'd  by  every  power  who  guards  the  good 
The  chief  arrived  at  Xanthus'  silver  flood:   w*^- 
There  Lycia's  monarch  paid  him  honours  due : 
Nine  days  he  feasted,  and  nine  bulls  he  slew. 
But  when  the  tenth  bright  morning  orient  glow'd, 
The  faithful  youth  his  monarch's  mandate  show'd : 
The  fatal  tablets,  till  that  instant  seal'd, 
The  deathful  secret  to  the  king  reveal'd. 
First,  dire  Chimaira's  conquest  was  enjoin'd, 
A  mingled  monster,  of  no  mortal  kind ; 
Behind,  a  dragon's  fiery  tail  was  spread  ; 
A  goat's  rough  body  bore  a  lion's  head ; 
Her  pitchy  nostrils  flaky  flames  expire ; 
Her  gaping  throat  emits  infernal  fire. 
This  pest  he  slaughter'd ;  (for  he  read  the  skies, 
And  trusted  heaven's  informing  prodigies;) 
Then  met  in  arms  the  SolymEean  crew 
(Fiercest  of  men),  and  those  the  warrior  slew; 
Next  the  bold  Amazon's  whole  force  defied. 
And  conquer'd  still,  for  heaven  was  on  his  side. 
Nor  ended  here  his  toils:  his  Lycian  foes, 
At  his  return,  a  treacherous  ambush  rose, 
With  level'd  spears  along  the  winding  shore ; 
There  fell  they  breathless,  and  return'd  no  more. 
At  length  the  monarch,  with  repentant  grief, 
Confess'd  the  gods,  and  god-descended  chief; 
His  daughter  gave,  the  stranger  to  detain, 
With  half  the  honours  of  his  ample  reign : 
The  Lycians  grant  a  chosen  space  of  ground, 
With  woods,  with  vineyards,  and  with  harvests  crown' 
There  long  the  chief  his  happy  lot  possess" 4j 
With  two  brave  sons,  and  one  fair  daughter  bless'd ; 
(Fair  ev'n  in  heavenly  eyes ;  her  fruitful  love 
Crowa'd  with  Sarnedon's  birth  th'  embrace  of  Jove.) 
Bui  when  at  last,  distracted  in  his  nanA, 
Forsook  by  heaven,  forsaking  human. 
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Wide  o'er  tho  Aleian  field  ho  ehono  to  stray, 

Along,  forlorn,  uncomfortable  way ! 

Woes  heap'd  on  wocn  conmimed  bin  wanted  heart ; 

H'ik  beautoomi  daughter  fell  by  I'licube'H  dart ;  250 

Hit*  oldeHt-borti  by  raging  MarH  wun  iduin 

In  combat  on  the  Holymwan  plain. 

Hippoloohuf  survived :  from  him  I  came, 

Tho  lionourM  author  of  my  birth  and  name ; 

By  Iuh  decree  I  nought  the  Trojan  town, 

By  hi*  iiiNtructionii  learn  to  win  renown, 

To  Ktand  ttie  iirnt  in  worth  an  in  command, 

To  oild  now  houourH  to  my  native  land  ; 

Before  my  eyon  my  mighty  nircH  to  place, 

And  emulate  the  glorieN  of  our  race."  200 

Ho  Hpoko  ;  and  tranNport  fill'd  Tydidoft'  heart : 

In  earth  the  genorouu  warrior  fix'd  bin  dart, 

Then,  friendly,  thun  tho  Lycian  i>rince  addreHH'd : 

44  Welcome,  my  brave  hereditary  guent ! 

Thun  ever  let  uh  meet  with  kind  embrace, 

Nor  ntain  the  micrcd  friendship  of  our  race. 

Know,  chief,  our  graudHircH  have  boon  guoHtH  of  old, 

(KneuH  the  Htrong,  Bollerophon  the  bold ; 

Our  ancient  Heat  bin  honour'd  presence  graced, 

Where  twenty  days  in  genial  rites  he  pasn'd.  IMr 

The  parting  herocn  mutual  prenentH  left ; 

A  golden  goblet  wjih  thy  grandsire's  gift; 

(KneuH  a  belt  of  matchleHN  work  beNtow'd, 

That  rich  with  Tyrian  dye  refulgent  glow'd. 

(This  from  bin  pledge  I  Icarn'd,  which,  mifely  Htored 

Among  my  treanuros,  Ntill  adorns  my  board : 

For  TydouH  left  me  young,  when  ThebiVs  wall 

Beheld  the  houh  of  (Greece  untimely  fall.) 

Mindful  of  thiw,  in  friendNhip  let  uh  join ; 

If  heaven  our  HtepH  to  foreign  lands  incline,  2M0 

My  guest  in  Argon  thou,  and  I  in  Lycia  thine. 

Knough  of  Trojans  to  this  lance  h\\\\\\  y'u\\A, 

///  tho  full  harvest  of  yon  ample  field  \ 
Enough  of  OrookH  nlmll  dyo  thy  hucuiv  va\\\  »*»** 
Bat  thou  at,<l  Dhnuul  |IC  fii«H  m>  moto. 
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Now  change  we  arms,  and  prove  to  either  host 
We  guard  the  friendship  of  the  line  we  boast." 

Thus  having  said,  the  gallant  chiefs  alight, 
Their  hands  they  join,  their  mutual  faith  they  plight. 
Brave  Glaucus  then  each  narrow  thought  resign'd,      290 
(Jove  warm'd  his  bosom  and  enlarged  his  mind ;) 
For  Diomed's  brass  arms,  of  mean  device, 
For  which  nine  oxen  paid  (a  vulgar  price), 
He  gave  his  own,  of  gold  divinely  wrought; 
A  hundred  beeves  the  shining  purchase  bought. 

Meantime,  the  guardian  of  the  Trojan  state, 
Great  Hector,  enter'd  at  the  Scasan  gate. 
Beneath  the  beach-trees'  consecrated  shades, 
The  Trojan  matrons  and  the  Trojan  maids 
Around  him  flock'd ;  ail  press'd  with  pious  care  ! 

For  husbands,  brothers,  sons  engaged  in  war. 
He  bids  the  train  in  long  procession  go, 
And  seek  the  gods  t' avert  th'  impending  wo. 
And  now  to  Priam's  stately  courts  he  came, 
Raised  on  arched  columns  of  stupendous  frame; 
O'er  these  a  range  of  marble  structure  runs, 
The  rich  pavilions  of  his  fifty  sons, 
In  fifty  chambers  lodged:  and  rooms  of  state 
Opposed  to  those,  where  Priam's  daughters  sate. 
Twelve  domes  for  them  and  their  loved  spouses  shone, 
Of  equal  beauty,  and  of  polish'd  stone.  31] 

Hither  great  Hector  pass'd,  nor  pass'd  unseen 
Of  royal  Hecuba,  his  mother  queen. 
(With  her  Laodice,  whose  beauteous  face 
Surpassed  the  nymphs  of  Troy's  illustrious  race.) 
Long  in  a  strict  embrace  she  held  her  son, 
And  press'd  his  hand,  and  tender  thus  begun : 

"Oh,  Hector!  say,  what  great  occasion  calls 
My  son  from  fight,  when  Greece  surrounds  our  walls? 
Com'st  thou  to  supplicate  th'  almighty  power,  ! 

Witl,  lifted  hands  from  Dion's  lofty  tower? 
Stay,  till  I  bring  the  cup  with  Bacchus  ctowrid, 
'n  Jove's  high  name,  to  sprinkle  on  ihe  ground, 
"d  pay  due  vows  to  nil  the  gods  around. 
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Then  with  u  plenteous  draught  refresh  thy  mouI, 
Ami  draw  now  wpirits  from  tho  ^unoroUH  howl. 
Spent  on  thou  art  with  long  laborious  fight, 
Tim  bravo  defender  of  thy  country's  right." 

MFur  honcu  bo  Bacchus'  gifln  I"  tho  rJiief  rejoin'd  ; 
14  Inflaming  wine*,  pomieiouH  to  mankind,  .'KJO 

UimervoN  tho  limbs,  and  dulls  the  noble  mind. 
Lot  chiefs  abNtitin,  and  spare  tho  sacred  juice 
To  upritikU)  to  tho  gods,  ^h  hotter  uho. 
By  mo  that  holy  office  wore  profaned  ; 
111  fitM  it  mo,  with  human  gore  distaiu'd, 
To  tho  puro  HkioM  Uiono  horrid  hands  to  mine, 
Or  oiler  houven's  groat  Hire  polluted  praise. 
You  with  your  matrons  go,  a  spotless  train) 
And  hum  rich  odours  in  Minerva's  fane. 
Tho  largoHt  tnautlo  your  full  wardrohoN  hold,  310 

Mont  prized  for  art,  und  lahour'd  o'or  with  gold, 
Before  tho  goddess'  honour'd  knoos  ho  spread, . 
And  twelve  young  heiferH  to  her  altar  led. 
So  may  tho  power,  atoned  hy  fervent  prayer, 
Our  wivon,  our  infants,  and  our  city  spare, 
And  far  avert  TydidoH  wasteful  ire, 
Who  moWH  whole  troops,  mid  makes  all  Troy  retire. 
lit;  thin,  O  toother,  your  religious  rare ; 

I  go  to  rouse  mo  It  IWis  to  the  war; 

II  yet,  not  lont  to  all  the  sense  of  shame,  «I50 
The  recreant  warrior  hear  the  voire  of  fume. 

Oh,  would  kind  earth  the  hateful  wretch  embrace, 

That  pent  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race  I 

l)rep  to  tho  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 

Tmy  yot  should  flourish,  and  my  sorrows  end." 
This  heard,  she  gave  command  ;  and  summouM  (Mime 

Much  nohlo  matron  and  illustrious  dame. 

Tho  Phrygian  queen  to  her  rich  wardrobe  went, 

Where  treasured  odours  breathed  a  costly  scent. 

There  lay  tho  vestures  of  no  vulgar  art, 

Sidow/w  timUlt*  <wibr<tith:r\l  every  puv\, 
Whom  from  no(l  Hhluu  youthful  I'uriH  \um\ 
Vhh  Jifihn,  touching  on  iho  Tyriim  hI\ov«. 
7  K 
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Here  as  the  queen  revolved  with  careful  eyes 
The  various  textures  and  the  various  dyes, 
She  chose  a  veil  that  shone  superior  far, 
And  glow'd  refulgent  as  the  morning-star. 
Herself,  with  this,  the  long  procession  leads; 
The  train  majestically  slow  proceeds. 
Soon  as  to  Ilion's  topmost  tower  they  come, 
And  awful  reach  the  high  Palladian  dome, 
Antenor's  consort,  fair  Theano,  waits 
As  Pallas'  priestess,  and  unbars  the  gates. 
With  hands  uplifted,  and  imploring  eyes, 
They  fill  the  dome  with  supplicating  cries. 
The  priestess  then  the  shining  veil  displays, 
Placed  on  Minerva's  knees,  and  thus  she  prays: 

"Oh,  awful  goddess !  ever-dreadful  maid, 
Troy's  strong  defence,  unconquer'd  Pallas,  aid  ! 
Break  thou  Tydides'  spear,  and  let  him  fall 
Prone  on  the  dust  before  the  Trojan  wall. 
So  twelve  young  heifers,  guiltless  of  the  yoke. 
Shall  fill  thy  temple  with  a  grateful  smoke. 
But  thou,  atoned  by  penitence  and  prayer. 
Ourselves,  our  infants,  and  our  city  spare  I" 

So  pray'd  the  priestess  in  her  holy  fane ; 
So  vow'd  the  matrons,  but  they  vow'd  in  vain. 

While  these  appear  before  the  power  with  prayers, 
Hector  to  Paris'  lofty  dome  repairs. 
Himself  the  mansion  raised,  from  every  part 
Assembling  architects  of  matchless  art. 
Near  Priam's  court  and  Hector's  palace  stands 
The  pompous  structure,  and  the  town  commands. 
A  spear  the  hero  bore,  of  wondrous  strength, 
Of  ten  full  cubits  was  the  lance's  length, 
The  stee'y  point  with  golden  ringlets  join'd, 
Before  him  brandish'd,  at  each  motion  shined. 
Thus  entering,  in  the  glittering  rooms  lie  found 
His  l.rolher-chief,  whose  useless  arms  lay  round, 
His  eyes  delighting  with  their  su\end'u\  sViv*,  VM 

Brightening  the  shield,  and  poVisWmgvUe" 
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Beiide  him  Helm  with  her  virgin*  Ntaud*, 

Guides  their  rich  labour*,  and  in*lruc:t*  their  hand*. 

Him  thuft  inactive,  with  uti  ardent  look 
Th«  prinue  beheld,  und  high  re*onting  *pok« : 
uThy  hat©  to  Troy,  in  thin  the  time  to  hIiowT 
(Oh,  wretch  ill- fat  ml,  nud  thy  country*  *  Ton  I) 
PartM  und  Gruocus  ugaiu*t  uh,  hoth  con*pire; 
Tliy.cloHO  rebutment,  and  their  vengeful  ire. 
For  thee  groat  lliotTH  guardian  heroo*  (all,  410 

Till  heap*  of  (load  alone  defond  her  wall ; 
For  thee  the  Holdior  bleed*,  the  matron  mourn*, 
And  wuMtuiul  war  in  all  it*  fury  huriiN. 
Ungrateful  man  I  do*ervc*  not  lliin  thy  cam, 
Our  troop*  to  hearten,  and  our  toiln  to  tdiuro? 
Kino,  or  behold  the  eon<|ueriug  flame*  fiHtujud, 
And  all  tho  Phrygian  glorio*  at  an  end." 

"Hrothur,  fti*ju*t,M  replied  the  bauutoou*  youth; 
"Thy  free  remount  mm w  prove*  thy  worth  find  truth: 
Yet  ehnrgn  my  ahrtouc.o  Ioh*,  oh  geuorou*  r.hiof!  4Vi() 

t)u  hate  to  Tn>yt  than  r.otiHr.iou*  *hiimo  and  grief: 
Hero,  hid  from  human  eye*,  thy  brother  *ato, 
And  uiournM,  in  *eeret,  \\'\n  and  lliou'*  fate. 
Tin  now  enough :  now  glory  Hproad*  hor  charm*, 
And  honutoou*  Melon  will*  her  ehief  to  arm*. 
('niiipieHtH  to-day  my  hnppior  Nword  may  blown, 
Tjh  mini'*  to  fight,  hut  hoavon**  to  give  ftuc.coM*. 
Hut  while  I  firm,  contain  thy  ardent  mind  ; 
Or  go,  and  Pari*  hIiuII  not.  lug  behind." 

I lo  Htiid,  nor  utiNWer'd  Priam'*  warlike  Hon;  4210 

When  Helen  Ohm  with  lowly  grace  begun: 

"Oh,  genorou*  brother  I  —if  tho  guilty  dame 
That  canned  them)  woon  do*oiavo  a  Hi*tor'*  name  I — 
Would  heaven,  ere  all  thene  dreadful  <Uwtln  were  done, 
The  day  that  idiow'd  mo  to  the  goldou  Nim 
Had  Noeu  my  death  I    Why  did  not  whirlwind*  bear 
The  fatal  infant  to  tho  fowl*  of  air? 
Why  mink  I  not  luiiumth  tho  whelming  \u\w. 
And  'tiddnt  tlw  ruuvii\Kn  of  the  watiMH  AwVl 
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Heaven  fill'd  up  all  my  ills,  and  I,  accursed, 
Bore  all,  and  Paris  of  those  ills  the  worst. 
Helen  at  least  a  braver  spouse  might  claim, 
Warm'd  with  some  virtue,  some  regard  of  fame ! 
Now,  tired  with  toils,  thy  fainting  limbs  recline, 
With  tolls,  sustain'd  for  Paris'  sake  and  mine : 
The  gods  have  link'd  our  miserable  doom, 
Our  present  wo,  and  infamy  to  come : 
Wide  shall  it  spread,  and  last  through  ages  long, 
Example  sad  !  and  theme  of  future  song." 

The  chief  replied :  "This  time  forbids  to  rest : 
The  Trojan  bands,  by  hostile  fury  press'd, 
Demand  their  Hector,  and  his  arm  require ; 
The  combat  urges,  and  my  soul's  on  fire. 
Urge  thou  thy  knight  to  march  where  glory  calls, 
And  timely  join  me,  ere  I  leave  the  walls. 
Ere  yet  I  mingle  in  the  direful  fray, 
My  wife,  my  infant,  claim  a  moment's  stay ; 
This  day,  perhaps  the  last  that  sees  me  here, 
Demands  a  parting  word,  a  tender  tear: 
This  day  some  god  who  hates  our  Trojan  land, 
May  vanquish  Hector  by  a  Grecian  hand." 

He  said ;  and  pass'd  with  sad  presaging  heart  &  " 
To  seek  his  spouse,  his  soul's  far  dearer  part; 
At  home  he  sought  her,  but  he  sought  in  vain : 
She,  with  one  maid  of  all  her  menial  train, 
Had  thence  retired ;  and  with  her  second  joy, 
The  young  Astyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy, 
Pensive  she  stood  on  Uion's  towery  height, 
Beheld  the  war,  and  sicken'd  at  the  sight; 
There  her  sad  eyes  in  vain  her  lord  explore, 
Or  weep  the  wounds  her  bleeding  country  bore. 

But  he  who  found  not  whom  his  soul  desired, 
Whose  virtue  charm'd  him  as  her  beauty  fired, 
Stood  in  the  gates,  and  asked  what  way  she  bent 
Her  parting  slept     If  to  the  fane  she  went, 
Where  late  the  mourning  matrons  made  -resort, 
Or  sought  her  sisters  in  the  Trojan  coml'1 
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"Not  to  the  court,*  replied  th'  uttondnnt  JXttilL 
"Nor  mixed  with  matron*  to  Minerva'n  luufi* 
To  lliou's  Mtgejijy  tower  idio  bent  her  way,    />- J~"      480 
To  murk  the  fortune*  of  the  doubtful  day. 
Troy  fled,  triio  henrd,  before  the  Grecian  N\vord ; 
Kim  heard,  tind  trembled  for  her  alwent  lord : 
Dint  runted  with  MurpriNe,  who  Nccmcd  to  fly, 
Four  on  her  cheek,  and  Morrow  in  her  eye. 
The  mime  attended  with  her  infant  boy, 
The  young  Antyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy." 

Hector,  thin  heard,  return M  without  delay; 
Nwift  through  the  town  he  trod  bin  former  way, 
Through  utreeti  of  paluceN  and  walk*  of  Htate,  400 

And  met  the  mourner  at  the  Neman  gate.  ,  /. ,    //  • 

With  haste  to  meet  him  wprung  the  joyful  fair,      <•     ■" .. . ' 
Hid  blameloHN  wife,  Atition'N  wealthy  heir: 
(Cilicinn  ThobA  great  Action  away'd, 
And  HippoplacuH1  wide-extended  hIukIo.) 
The  nurne  utood  near,  in  whom*  emhrnceN  prcM'd, 
Ilia  only  hope  hung  mniling  at  her  breant, 
Whom  each  w>(\  charm  and  early  grace  adorn, 
Fair  an  the  new-born  utar  that  gildN  the  morn. 
To  thin  loved  infant  Hector  gave  the  name  500 

KwimandriuN,  from  Hcamuudcr'fi  honour'd  utreuiu; 
A  si  y  una x  the  TrnjaiiH  call'd  the  boy, 
From  hi*  great  father,  the  defence  of  Troy. 
Silent  the  warrior  moiled,  and  pleaded  rcMiguM 
To  tender  pamdonK  all  bin  mighty  mind: 
Mm  beuuteouH  princenN  cunt  a  mournful  look, 
Hung  on  hi*  hand,  and  then  dejcr.ted  Hpojie; 
Her  hoNorn  labour'd  with  a  boding  nigh, 
And  the  big  tear  fitood  trembling  in  her  eye: 

"Too  during  prince  I  ah,  whither  dont  thou  rutiT      MO 
Ah,  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  mid  noii  I 
And  think'nt  thou  not  how  wretched  we  fihull  be, 
A  widow  I,  a  helping  orphan  he ! 
For  mum  muc.U  anurnjfti  length  of  life.  Ae\\\w% 
And  thou  munt  full,  thy  virtue1*  murifwA. 
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Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain; 
Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain ! 
Oh,  grant  me,  god  !  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom, 
Ali  I  can  ask  of  Heaven,  an  early  tomb  1 
So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run, 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun. 
No  parent  now  remains  my  griefs  lo  share, 
No  father's  aid,  no  motiier's  tender  care. 
The  fierce  Achilles  wrapp'd  our  walls  in  fire, 
Laid  Thebe  waste,  and  slew  my  warlike  sire  ! 
His  fate  compassion  in  the  victor  bred; 
Stern  as  he  was,  he  yet  revered  the  dead ; 
His  radiant  arms  preserved  from  hostile  spoil, 
And  laid  him  decent  on  the  funeral  pile: 
Then  raised  a  mountain  where  his  bones  were  burn'd : 
The  mount  a  in- nymphs  the  rural  tomb  adorn 'd: 
Jove's  sylvan  daughters  bade  their  elms  bestow 
A  barren  shade,  and  in  his  honour  grow. — 
By  the  same  arm  my  seven  brave  brothers  fell; 
In  one  sad  day  beheld  the  gates  of  hell: 
While  the  fat  herds  and  snowy  flocks  they  fed, 
Amid  their  fields  the  hapless  heroes  bled  I 
My  mother  lived  to  bear  the  victor's  bands, 
The  queen  of  Hyppoplacia's  sylvan  lands: 
Itedeem'd  too  late,  she  scarce  beheld  again 
Her  pleasing  empire  and  her  native  plain, 
When,  ah !  oppress'd  by  life-consuming  wo, 
She  fell  a  victim  to  Diana's  bow. 
Yet,  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  see 
|  My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all,  in  thee : 
'  Alas !  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  all 
Once  more  will  perish,  if  my  Hector  fall. 
Thy  wife,  thy  infant,  in  thy  danger  share  : 
Oh,  prove  a  husband's  and  a  father's  care  ! 
That  quarter  most  the  skilful  Greeks  annqy, 
Where  yon  wild  fig-trees  join  the  wall  of  Troy.: 
Thou  /row  lATs"TDTVeT"aefend  th'  impoilaul.  \«&\.\ 
There  Agamemnon  points  his  dreadM  \10sV. 
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That  plum  Tydiden,  Ajax,  strive  to  gain, 

Ami  there  tho  vengeful  ►Spartiui  fire*  hi*  train.    /    - 

Thrice  our  l>old  foes  the  fierce  attack  huvo  given, 

Or  led  by  hope*,  or  dictated  from  heaven. 

Let  other*  in  tho  field  their  arms  employ, 

Hut  fltuy  my  Hector  here,  and  guard  Inn  Troy." 

The  chief  replied :  "  That  poHt  ahull  he  my  cqra,     fitMl 
Not  that  alone,  but  all  the  work*  of  war. 
How  would  the  Horn*  of  Troy,  in  nrm*  renown'd, 
And  Troy'ii   proud  dunie*,  whone  garment*  *weep  the 
Attaint  tho  luatro  of  my  former  name,    j  c[  t.      [ground, 
Should  1  lector  loosely  quit  the  jiejd  of  fame  T 
My  early  youth  wan  bred  to  martial  mjnw. 
My  houI  impel*  me  to  th'  embattled  plaiti*; 
Let  me  be  forcino*t  to  defend  the  throve, 
And  guard  my  father'*  gloric*,  and«|/iy  own.  <•    • 
Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  intern  570 

(How  my  heart  trcmhlcM  while  my  tongue  relate*  I) 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy!  mu*t  bend, 
And  Nee  thy  warrior*  (all,  thy  gloric*  end. 
And  yet  no  dire  premise  no  wound*  my  mind,  .     '   ■■ 
My  mother9*  death,  the  ruin  of  my  kind, 
Not.  Priam'*  hoary  hair*  defiled  with  gore, 
Not  all  my  brother*,  gulping  on  the  whore, 
Am  thine,  Andromache  I  thy  grief*  I  dread; 
I  *ee  thee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  led  I 
In  Argive  loom*  ojir  battle*  to  de*ign,  AHO 

And  woe*,  of  which  *o  large  a  part,  wa*  thine  I 
To  bear  the  victor**  hnrd  command*,  or  bring 
The  weight  of  water*  from  llyperia'*  *pr|ug. 
There,  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life, 
They  j-.ry,  'Behold  the  mighty  Hector'*  wife  I*       t      ' 
Some  haughty  (ireelc,  who  live*  thy  tear*  to  *ee, 
Kmbitter*  all  thy  woe*,  by  naming  me. 
The  thought*  of  glory  pn*t,  and  present  *hafmjj 
A  thousand  griefs  hIioII  waken  at  the  name! 
May  I  Ifa  tutld  I m Km:  that,  dreadful  i\wy,  ^*^ 

PrcMi'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  v\\Vj\ 
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Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep,    O 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  weep." 

Thus  having  spoke,  th'  illustrious  chief  of  Trpj 
Stretch'd  his  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy. 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  bfeaSt, 
Scared  at  the  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  crest. 
With  secret  pleasure  each  fond  parent  BIHflfiB, 
And  Hector  hastened  to  relieve  his  child  ; 
The  glittering  terrors  from  his  brows  unbound,  Gflfl 

And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground. 
Then  kiss'd  the  child,  and,  lifting  high  in  air, 
Thus  to  the  gods  preferr'd  a  father's  prayer ; 

"O  thou  1  whose  glory  fills  th'  ethereal  throne, 
And  all  ye  deathless  powers  1  protect  my  son  ! 
Grant  him,  like  me,  to  purchase  just  renown. 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown ; 
Against  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage, 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age! 
So  when,  triumphant  from  successful  toils  CIO 

Of  heroes  slain,  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils, 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him  with  deserved  acclaim,  a 
And  say,  'This  chief  transcends  his  father's  fame:* 
While  pleased,  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  o'er/lows  with  joy." 

He  spoke;  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms, 
Restored  the  pleasing  burden  to  her  arms: 
Soft  on  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid, 
Hush'd  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  survey'd. 
The  troubled  pleasure  soon  chastised  by  fear, 
She  mingled  with  the  smile  a  tender  tear. 
The  soften'd  chief  with  kind  compassion  view  M, 
And  dried  tho  falling  drops,  and  thus  pursued: 

"Andromache  I  my  soul's  far  better  part ! 
Why  with  untimely  sorrows  heaves  thy  heart? 
No  hostile  hand  can  antedate  my  doom, 
Till  fate  condemns  me  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Fix'd is  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  eurth-, 
'd  such  the  hard  condition  of  our 
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No  force  ctin  thon  remut,  no  flight  can  nave ;  l$:M) 

Alt  dink  ntike9  the  fearful  and  the  bravo. 

No  more :  but  harden  to  thy  tnnkM  ut  homo ; 

There  guide  the  spindle,  and  direct  the  lugffll 

Mo  glory  fiumrnonfi  to  the  martial  Ncene, 

The  field  of  combat  in  the  nphero  for  men ; 

Whore  hcroo*  war,  the  forcmoNt  place  I  claim, 

Tim  iirnt  in  danger,  rh  the  firnt  in  fame." 

TIuih  having  naid,  the  gloriouN  nhief  rcmuneN 
Hint  towcry  helmet,  blank  with  Nhading  plume*. 
Ilia  princoNN  partM  with  u  prophetic.  Nigh —  040 

Unwilling  purtn,  and  oil  revertN  her  eye, 
That  Ntream'd  ut  every  look:  then,  moving  hIow, 
Sought  her  own  palace,  and  indulged  her  wo. 
There,  while  her  toarn  deplored  the  godlike  man, 
Through  till  her  train  the  noil  infection  ran ; 
The  pioim  niuidrt  their  mingled  MorrowH  Nhed, 
And  mourn  the  living  Hector,  an  the  dead. 

Hut  now,  no  longer  deaf  to  houour'H  cull, 
Forth  iMMticM  PariN  from  the  palace  wall. 
In  brazen  urmx,  that  cant  a  gleamy  my,  050 

Swift  through  the  town  the  warrior  bciidN  Iun  way. 
Tim  wanton  courner  thiiM,  with  reiriN  unbound, 
llreakn  from  hm  Htull,  and  beatN  the  trembling  ground  ; 
Pamper'd  and  proud,  he  HcekN  the  wonted  tiden, 
And  lavr.H,  in  height  of  blood,  his  Nhiuiug  widen; 
1 1  in  head  now  freed,   he  towes  to  the  nkien; 
1 1  in  mane  diMhcvellM,  o'er  Iun  Hhouldci'M  (linn; 
Ho  mm  An  the  female*  in  the  distant  plain, 
And  npringN,  exulting,  to  bin  field*  again: 
With  equal  triumph,  Hprightly,  bold,  and  gay,  000 

In  arum  refulgent  a«  the  god  of  day, 
Tim  mm  of  Priam,  glorying  in  Iun  might, 
Uimh'd  forth  with  Hector  to  the  field*  of  tight. 

And  now,  the  warriorn  paNNing  on  the  way, 
The  graceful  Pari*  tirNt  excised  Iun  Ntay. 
To  whom  tho  nnhhi  Hector  thuN  rep\un\\ 
"Otthfaf/  in  blond,  ami  now  in  urm^nWwuW 
7» 
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Thy  power  in  war  with  justice  none  contest : 
Known  is  thy  courage,  and  thy  strength  conless'd. 
What  pity  sloth  should  seize  a  soul  so  brave, 
Or  godlike  Paris  live  a  woman's  slave ! 
My  heart  weeps  blood  at  what  the  Trojans  say, 
And  hopes, thy  deeds  shall  wipe  the  stain  away. 
Haste,  then ;  in  all  their  glorious  labours  share  ; 
For  much  they  suffer,  for  thy  sake,  in  war. 
These  ills  shall  cease,  whene'er  by  Jove's  decree 
We  crown  the  bow!  to  Heaven  and  Liberty; 
While  the  proud  foe  his  frustrate  triumph,  mourns, 
.And  Greece  indignant  through  her  seas  returns." 


BOOK    VII. 

The  8inp;lt  Combat  qf  Jhctor  and  Ajtix. 

Amvmmnt.  — TIia  IjamIh  rmiowlrttf  with  rndouhlnd  Ardour  upon  tha  return  of 
llrctor,  MluorvA  U  midisr  ApprnhnuidouN  for  ttin  (Jrnnk*.  Apollo,  mwilnjr. 
hnr  iltmncsiKl  from  Olympun,  joitiN  hnr  iinnr  thn  Nr.wun  £  Aln  i  thny  Agtew  to 
put  off  thn  ff«ff»r*rtil  cmiffWtMiiaiil  for  that  day,  and  lur-ita  J  factor  to  ehAllnugn 
(tin  (Jrnakrt  to  A  ^lMf^la  combat.  Nlun  of  thn  prliicr*  Ancnptlntf  thfi  coAllanjirft, 
tlin  lot  U  cunt,  And  fall*  upon  AJa*.  Thnun  hnrnwt,  nftnr  NnvnfAl  Attack*, 
aw  pnrtml  hy  th«»  nlftht.  Thn  Trojan*  culHii^  a  council,  Autnnor  proponti* 
thn  ilnllvary  of  Jlnlmi  to  thn  Ornnkn,  to  which  Pari*  will  not  couaftnt,  hut 
oflW*  to  rmiow  lli*ui  hnr  richn*,  Priam  jwnda  a  humid  to  make  thin  oiler, 
mill  to  <l«Miminl  a  trucn  for  huming  tint  dnad,  thn  lout  of  which  only  in 
•griMi'l  to  by  AffAinnmuon.  Whnn  thn  funeral*  Arn  pnrformnd,  thn  Orfflkn, 
pursuant  to  thn  advlm  of  Nnator,  nr«r,t  n  fortification  to  protnet  thnir  Aunt 
■ml  cainp,  Mniikm!  wlih  towum,  And  MewUM  hy  a  ditch  And  palUadmi, 
Nrptunn  tftMlflim  IiIm  JfAlnuAy  At  ilsin  work,  hut  l*  paclnnd  hy  •  promhut 
from  Janitor.  Doth  arm  l«m  \mmt  thn  uifrht  In  toaniliiff,  hut  Jupitnr  dhj- 
hnftrtnttM  tha  Trojan*  with  thuudnr  And  othnr  ni/ftm  of  hin  wrAth. 

'Hin  thrnn  Aitd'twmitirth  dAy  nndpi  with  thn  dunl  of  Hnr  lor  And  Ajax  i  th* 
iw*\  i\ny  thn  trui'.n  U  afrrnnd  i  nunthnr  i«  taMn  up  in  thn  ftmnrul  ritna  of 
Ihn  PtUiu,  aikI  oun  morn  in  hitildiuff  thn  forlinrutloiirt  hnfore  thnahipn.  Ho 
that  Houmwhttt  ubovn  thrne  duya  i«  fttitploy«d  lit  thi*  hook.  Thoncenn  linn 
wholly  lu  thn  flnld. 

So  upoke  the  guardian  of  the  Trojan  ntate, 
Then  rurdt'd  impetuouN  through  thn  Niwun  gate. 
1 1  it ii  Vnv'iH  follow'd  to  the  dire  alarm*  ; 
liolh  hrou  thing  daughter,  hoth  renolvud  in  ttrniH. 
An  when  to  Hailoni,  labouring  through  thn  main, 
Tlmt  long  hud  heaved  the  weary  oar  in  vain, 
Jove  hid*  at  length  th'  expected  galen  iirinu ; 
The  galen  blow  grateful,  and  the  vuwiul  Jlien : 
Ho  welcome  thene  to  Troy'n  deMiring  train ; 
The  hand*  are  r.heerM,  the  war  awaken  again.  1<> 

Hold  PariH  firm  the  work  of  death  hegun 
Ou tfwnt  MnuHtlmiiH,  Areithoim'  mm*. 
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Sprung  from  the  fair  Phi  lo  me  da's  embrace, 
The  pleasing  Arne  was  her  native  place. 
Then  sunk  Eioneus  to  the  shades  below: 
Beneath  his  steefy  casque  he  felt  the  blow, 
Full  on  his  neck  from  Hector's  weighty  hand, 
And  roll'd,  with  limbs  relax'd,  along  the  land. 
By  Glaucus'  spear  the  bold  Iphinous  bleeds, 
Fix'd  in  the  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  steeds ; 
Headlong  he  tumbles:  his  slack  nerves  unbound, 
Drop  the  cold  useless  members  on  the  ground. 
When  now  Minerva  saw  her  Argives  slain, 
From  vast  Olympus  to  the  gleaming  plain 
Fierce  she  descends :  Apollo  mark'd  her  flight, 
Nor  shot  less  swift  from  Ilion's  towery  height : 
Radiant  they  met,  beneath  the  beechen  shade  ; 
When  thus  Apollo  to  the  blue-eyed  maid  : 

"  What  cause,  O  daughter  of  almighty  Jove  I 
Thus  wings  thy  progress  from  the  realms  above? 
Once  more  impetuous  dost  thou  bend  thy  way 
To  give  to  Greece  the  long-divided  day? 
Too  much  has  Troy  already  felt  thy  hate; 
Now  breathe  thy  rage,  and  hush  the  steru  debate  : 
This  day,  the  business  of  the  field  suspend  ; 
War  soon  shall  kindle,  and  great  Ilion  bend ; 
Since  vengeful  goddesses  confederate  join 
To  raze  her  walls,  though  built  by  hands  divine." 

To  whom  the  progeny  of  Jove  replies : 
"I  left,  for  this,  the  council  of  the  skies. 
But  who  shall  bid  conflicting  hosts  forbear? 
What  art  shall  calm  the  furious  sons  of  WftrT" 

To  her  the  god :  "Great  Hector's  soul  incite 
To  dare  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  fight, 
Till  Greece,  provoked,  from  all  her  numbers  show 
A  warrior  worthy  to  be  Hector's  foe." 

At  this  agreed,  the  heavenly  powers  withdrew; 
Sage  Helenus  their  secret  counsels  knew: 
Sector,  inspired,  he  sought :  to  him  address'd, 
T/ms  told  the  delates  of  his  sacred  \>ieasV. 
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M0h9  ho u  of  JViarn  I  lot  thy  ftiithful  nar 

Kciwivn  my  wonU;  thy  frimid  and  brother  hcmr! 

(Jo  forth  pnrsuiiNivn,  and  iiwliilo  nu^a^o 

Tin?  warring  ntitioriH  to  suspend  thoir  rnj(ti ; 

Thru  darn  thu  boldest  of  thn  hostile  train 

To  mortal  com  but  on  the  listed  plain. 

Tor  not  this  day  shall  end  thy  glorious  date; 

Tim  tfuils  have  spoke  it,  and  their  voire  is  liite." 

He  said:  lite  warrior  heard  I  ho  word  with  joy; 
Thru  with  bin  Mpenr  restrainM  the  youth  of  Troy, 
IMd  hy  tho  midNt  athwart.     On  nil  her  hand 
Thn  N(|iiadi'otiN  part;  th'  expecting  Trojans  Htaud: 
(irent  Agamemnon  bids  the  (Greeks  forbear ; 
They  breathe,  and  IiunIi  ihe  tumult  of  thn  war. 
Thn  Athenian  maid  and  tflorious  j/od  of  day, 
With  silent  joy  thn  settling  hosts  survey: 
In  form  of  vultures,  on  thn  bench's  height 
They  Nit  e.onnenlM,  and  wait  thn  futuiv.  fijjht. 

The  thronjnn^  troops  obscure  thn  dusky  linldN, 
Horrid  with  bristling  spears  and  gleaming  shields. 
Ah  when  a  general  darkness  veils  thn  main, 
(Sott  Zephyr  curling  thn  widn  wutnry  pl;iiut) 
Thn  waves  scarce  heave,  t Iim  face  of  ocean  sleeps, 
And  :i  still  horror  saddens  nil  thn  deeps  : 
Thus  in  think  orders  sett  Jin//  widn  around, 
At  leuglh  r.omposnd  1  hny  nit,  arid  shake  thn  ground, 
(•real  llnr'.lor  first  amidst  hoth  armies  hrokn 
Tim  solnmii  silence,  and  their  powers  bespoke  : 

"  Hear,  nil  yn  Trojan,  rill  yn  (Jrerinn  handM, 
What  my  soul  prompts,  rind  what,  sorun  god  command.! 
Circal  Jove,  avnrsn  our  warfarn  to  compose, 
flVrwhelms  the,  ualions  with  new  toils  nnd  woes; 
War  with  a  fiercer  tidn  once  morn  mlurrifi, 
Till  llion  falls,  or  till  yon  navy  burns. 
You  thnn,  ()  princes  of  thn  (irecksl  appnar ; 
'Tin  Hector  speaks,  nnd  nails  thn  gods  to  hnur: 
From  all  your  troops  /inlert  thn  hi ihhv.it  k\\\yl\V % 
Ami  him,  llm  //oMr;;/f  Hector  i|mn  \s\  \VA\\. 
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Here,  if  I  fall,  by  chance  of  battle  slam, 

Be  his  my  spoil,  and  his  these  arms  remain ; 

But  let  my  body,  to  my  friends  return' d, 

By  Trojan  hands  and  Trojan  flames  be  buru'd: 

And  if  Apollo,  in  whose  aid  I  trust, 

Shall  stretch  your  daring  champion  in  the  dust — 

If  mine  the  glory  to  despoil  the  foe, 

On  PhcEbus'  temple  I  '11  his  arms  bestow : 

The  breathless  carcase  to  your  navy  sent, 

Greece  on  the  shores  shall  raise  a  monument ; 

Which,  when  some  future  mariner  surveys, 

Wash'd  by  broad  Hellespont's  resounding  seas, 

Thus  shall  he  say:  'A  valiant  Greek  lies  there, 

By  Hector  slain,  the  mighty  man  of  war.' 

The  stone  shall  tell  your  vanquish'd  hero's  name, 

And  distant  ages  learn  the  victor's  fame." 

This  fierce  defiance  Greece  astonished  heard, 
Blush'd  to  refuse,  and  to  accept  it  fear'd. 
Stern  Menelaiis  first  the  silence  broke, 
And,  inly  groaning,  thus  opprobrious  spoke: 

"Women  of  Greece  I  oh,  scandal  of  your  race, 
Whose  coward  souls  your  manly  forms  disgrace, 
How  great  the  shame,  when  every  age  shall  know 
That  not  a  Grecian  met  this  noble  foe  ! 
Go  then,  resolve  to  earth,  from  whence  ye  grew, 
A  heartless,  spiritless,  inglorious  crew  I 
Be  what  ye  seem,  unanimated  clay! 
Myself  will  dare  the  danger  of  the  day. 
'Tis  man's  bold  task  the  generous  strife  to  try, 
But  in  the  hand  of  God  is  victory." 

These  words  scarce  spoke,  with  generous  ardour  press'd, 
His  manly  limbs  in  azure  arms  he  dress'd :  120 

That  day,  Atrides !  a  superior  hand 
Had  stretcli'd  thee  breathless  on  the  hostile  strand, 
But  all  at  once,  thy  fury  to  compose, 
The  kings  of  Greece,  an  awful  band,  arose : 
Ev'n  he,  their  cliief,  great  Agamemnon,  press'd 
Thy  daring  hand,  and  this  advice  addvessW. 
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N  Whither,  oh,  Menelatki  I  would'st  thou  run. 
And  tempt  a  futo  which  prudence  bids  thoe  shim  T 
(•rioved  though  thou  art,  forbear  the  rash  design ; 
(treat  Hector's  Arm  in  mightier  far  than  thine.  130 

Ev'n  fierce  Achillea  learn'd  itn  force  to  foar, 
And  trembling  met  thin  dreadful  Hon  of  war. 
Sit  thou  secure  amidst  thy  fiocial  bund  ; 
(■roece  in  our  cause  shall  arm  some  powerful  hiind. 
The  mightiest  warrior  of  the  Achainn  name, 
Though  hold,  and  burning  with  desire  of  fame, 
(•ontent  the  doubtful  honour  might  forego, 
So  great  the  danger,  and  ho  brave  the  foe." 

He  said  ;  and  turuM  bin  brother's  vengeful  mind  ; 
Ha  stoop'd  to  reason,  and  hi*  rage  resign'd  ;  MO 

No  longer  bent  to  rush  on  certain  harm*, 
His  joyful  friends  unbrace  his  iixtirn  arms. 

He  from  whose  lips  divine  persuasion  Hows, 
( i rave  Nestor,  then  in  graceful  act  arose. 
Thus  to  the  kings  he  spoke:  "What  grief,  what  shame, 
Attend  on  Greece,  and  all  the  Grecian  name  I 
How  shall,  alas  I  her  hoary  heroes  mourn 
Their  sons  degenerate,  and  their  race  a  scorn ! 
What  tears  shall  down  thy  silver  hoard  he  mll'd, 
Oh,  Poleus,  old  in  arms — in  wisdom  old  I  150 

Once  with  what  joy  the  generous  prince  would  hear 
Of  every  chief  who  fought  this  glorious  war  I 
Participate  their  fame,  and,  pleased,  impure 
Much  name,  each  action,  and  each  hero's  sire  I 
Gods  I  should  be  see  our  warriors  trembling  stand, 
And  trembling  all  before  one  hostile  hand, 
How  would  be  till  his  aged  arms  on  high, 
Lament  inglorious  Greece,  and  beg  to  die ! 
Oh  I  would  to  all  th'  immortal  powers  above, 
Minerva,  IMxehus,  and  almighty  Jove!  100 

Years  might  again  roll  back,  my  youth  renew, 
And  give  this  arm  the  spring  which  once  it  knew, 
Wlwn,  ifartw  in  war,  where  JuviWh  >N\\\\>t*  Iy^V 
1  foil  my  tronpn  to  PhWs  tremhVmfc  >N\\\\, 
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\nd  wild  th'  Arcadian  spears  my  prowess  Cried 
Where  Celadon  rolls  down  his  rapid  tide. 
There  Ereuthalion  braved  us  in  the  field, 
Proud,  Areithoas'  dreadful  arms  to  wield; 
5reaT~Areitnoiis,  known  from  shore  to  shore 
3y  the  huge,  knotted,  iron  mace  he  bore : 
Vo  iance  he  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  bow, 
But  broke,  with  this,  the  battle  of  the  foe. 
rlim  not  by  manly  force  Lycurgus  slew, 
Whose  guileful  javelin  from  the  thicket  flew! 
Deep  in  a  winding  way  his  breast  assail'd, 
Vor  aught  the  warrior's  thundering  mace  avail'd. 
Supine  he  fell :  those  arms  which  Mars  before 
3ad  given  the  vanquish'd,  now  the  victor  bore : 
3ut  when  old  age  had  dimm'd  Lycurgus'  eyes, 
To  Ereuthalion  he  consign'd  the  prize, 
furious  with  this,  he  crush'd  our  level'd  hands, 
Vnd  dared  the  trial  of  the  strongest  hands ; 
Sor  could  the  strongest  hands  his  fury  stay; 
\11  saw,  and  fear'd,  his  huge  tempestuous  sway: 
Pill  I,  the  youngest  of  the  host,  appear'd, 
Vnd, youngest,  met  whom  all  our  army  fear'd. 

fought  tne^ohief:  my  arms  Minerva  crown'd: 
'rone  fell  the  giant  o'er  a  length  of  ground. 
iVhat  then  he  was,  oh,  were  your  Nestor  now ! 
■Jot  Hector's  self  should  want  an  equal  foe. 
Jut,  warriors,  you,  that  youthful  vigour  boast, 
The  flower  of  Greece,  th'  examples  of  our  host, 
Sprung  from  such  fathers,  who  such  numbers  sway, 
'an  you  stand  trembling,  and  desert  the  day?" 

His  warm  reproofs  ihe  listening  kings  inflame; 
^nd  nine,  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  name, 
Jp  started  fierce:  but  far  before  the  rest 
The  king  of  men  advanced  his  dauntless  breast; 
Then  bold  Tydides,  great  in  arms,  appear'd ; 
tnd  next  his  bulk  gigantic  Ajax  rear'd ; 
ileus  follow  t/;  Idomen  was  iheie ; 
d  Mcrkin,  dreadful  as  the  god  of  wax: 
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With  iIwno  Kurypylun  and  Thoan  stand, 

Ami  wine  UlynnoN  dosed  tho  daring  hand. 

All  itioNOp  alike  itifipirod  with  uohlo  rngo, 

Demand  tho  fight.     IV)  whom  tho  J'ylian  sago: 
"Let  thii-Nt  of  glory  your  hnivo  souls  divide*; 

What  chief  shall  uomlmt,  lot  tho  lotH  dooido. 

Whom  Iloavou  shall  ohooso,  Im  his  tho  ohaneo  to  raiso 

llirt  count ry'n  fuinn,  his  own  immortal  praiso."  °,I0 

Tim  lotH  produced,  ouch  horo  signs  his  own ; 

Thmi  in  this  general's  holm  thn  futos  urn  thrown. 

Tim  people  priiy,  with  lifted  eyes  and  hands, 

And  vowh  like  those  ascend  from  all  tho  hands: 

"(•runt,  thou  Almighty!  in  whoso  hand  'im  fate, 

A  worthy  r.hiunpiou  for  iho  (irociau  state. 

Thin  tank  lot  Ajax  or  Tydidos  prove, 

Or  ho,  the  king  of  kings,  holovod  hy  Jove  I" 

Old  NuNtor  shook  the  casque.     By  Heaven  inspired, 
LeapM  lor th  tho  lot,  of  every  (ircok  desired.  SWO 

This  from  the  right  to  lull  tho  horn  Id  hoars, 
Hold  out  in  order  to  tho  (irociau  peers; 
Kuril  to  his  rival  yields  tho  mark  unknown, 
Till  godlike  Ajax  findri  tho  lot  his  own  ; 
Surveys  tli'  inscription  with  rejoining  eyc-M, 
Then  easts  lie  fore  him,  find  with  1nifiM|>ort.  cries: 
" Warriors  I   I  claim  tho  lot,  mid  arm  with  joy; 
He  mine  thn  conquest  of  this  chief  of  Tiny. 
Now,  while  my  hrightost  aritiN  my  limhs  invest, 
To  Sil1iii'Ii*h  son  ho  all  your  vowh  addrcss'd  :  USIO 

Iltif  pray  in  secret,  Inst  tho  Iocs  should  hoar, 
And  doom  your  prayers  tho  mean  client  of  foar. 
Said  I  in  secret?     No;  your  vows  declare, 
In  niicIi  a  voice  ns  fills  tho  ourth  and  air. 
Lives  thorn  a  chief  whom  Ajax  ought  to  dread? 
Ajax,  in  all  tho  toils  of  hattlo  hrod? 
From  warliko  Salamis  I  drow  my  hirth, 
And,  horn  to  eomhals,  fear  no  force  on  oarth." 
I  hi  mid.     Tlm  froopN,  with  o1«vrUm\  i^\% 
Imploro  tlm  #od  wiioso  thunder  mu\*  V\\v>  *Vta*\  *A& 

L 
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"Oh,  Father  of  mankind,  superior  Lord! 

On  lofty  Ida's  holy  hill  adored : 

Who  in  the  higher  heaven  hast  fix'd  thy  throne, 

Supreme  of  gods!  unbounded  and  alone: 

Grant  thou,  that  Telamon  may  bear  away 

The  praise  and  conquest  of  this  doubtful  day! 

Or,  if  illustrious  Hector  be  thy  care, 

That  both  may  claim  it,  and  that  both  may  share." 

Now  Ajax  braced  his  dazzling  armour  on: 
Sheath'd  in  bright  steel  the  giant-warrior  shone;  2i 

He  moves  to  combat  with  majestic  pace ; 
So  stalks  ip  arms  the  grizly  god  of  Thrace, 
When  Jove  to  punish  faithless  men  prepares, 
And  gives  whole  nations  to  the  waste  of  wars. 
Thus  march' d  the  chief,  tremendous  as  a  god ; 
Grimly  he  smiled  ;  earth  trembled  as  he  strode ; 
His  massy  javelin  quivering  in  his  hand, 
He  stood,  the  bulwark  of  the  Grecian  band. 
Through  every  Argive  heart  new  transport  ran; 
All  Troy  stood  trembling  at  the  mighty  man:  3 

Ev'n  Hector  paused ;  and,  with  new  doubts  oppress'd, 
Felt  his  great  heart  suspended  in  his  breast: 
'Twas  vain  to  seek  retreat,  and  vain  to  fear: 
Himself  had  challenged,  and  the  foe  drew  near. 

Stem  Telamon,  behind  his  ample  shield, 
As  from  a  brazen  tower,  o'erlook'd  the  field : 
Huge  was  its  orb,  with  seven  thick  folds  o'ercas 
Of  tough  bull-hides ;  of  solid  brass  the  Ii 
(The  work  of  Tychius,  who  in  Hyle  dwell'd, 
And  all  in  arts  of  armoury  excel'd.) 
This  Ajax  bore  before  his  manly  breast, 
And,  threatening,  thus  his  adverse  chief  address'd: 

"  Hector  I  approach  my  arm,  and  singly  know 
What  strength  thou  hast,  and  what  the  Grecian  foe. 
Achilles  shuns  the  fight;  yet  some  there  are, 
Not  void  of  soul,  and  not  unskill'd  in  war: 
■Let  him,  inactive  on  (he  sea-heal  shore, 
idujge  his  wrath,  and  aid  our  a 
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Whole  troops  of  heroes  Greece  him  yet  to  boast, 

And  sends  thee  one,  a  nam  pie  of  hur  host.  280 

Much  as  I  am,  I  come  to  prove  thy  might; 

No  more.     Be  sudden,  and  begin  the  fight" 

"Oh,  son  of  Telamon,  thy  country's  pride  I" 
To  Ajux  thus  the  Trojan  prince  replied ; 
"Me,  as  a  boy  or  woman,  would'st  thou  fright, 
New  to  the  field,  and  trembling  at  the  fight? 
Thou  meot'st  u  chief  deserving  of  thy  arms, 
To  combat  born,  and  bred  amidst  alarms : 
I  know  to  shift  my  ground,  remount  the  car, 
Turn,  charge,  and  answer  every  call  of  war;  2JD0 

To  right,  to  left,  the  dextrous  lance  I  wield, 
And  bear  thick  battle  on  my  sounding  shield. 
Hut  open  be  our  fight,  and  bold  each  blow; 
I  steal  no  conquest  from  a  noble  foe/* 

lie  said ;  and,  rising,  high  above  the  field 
WhirFd  the  long  lance  against  the  sevenfold  shield. 
Full  on  the  brass  descending  from  above 
Through  six  bull-hides  the  furious  weapon  drove, 
Till  in  the  seventh  it  fixM.     Then  Ajax  threw; 
Through  Hector's  shield  the  forceful  javelin  flew,         SIOO 
Hiri  corslet  enters,  and  his  garment  rends, 
And  glancing  downwards,  near  his  flank  descends. 
The  wary  Trojan  shrinks,  and,  bending  low 
llcuoath  his  buckler,  disappoints  the  blow. 
From  their  bored  shields  the  chiefs  their  javelins  drew, 
Then  dose  impetuous,  and  the  charge  renew; 
Fierce  as  the  mountain-lions  bathed  in  blood, 
Or  foaming  boars,  the  terror  of  the  wood, 
At  Ajax,  J  lector  his  long  lance  extends; 
The  blunted  point  against  tho  buckler  bends:  BIO 

liut  Ajax,  watchful,  as  his  foe  drew  near, 
Drove  through  the  Trojan  targe  tho  knotty  spear; 
It  reach'd  his  neck,  with  matchless  strength  impell'd ; 
Spouts  the  black  gore,  and  dims  Inn  shining  shield. 
Yat  conned  not  Uotitor  thus  ;  but,  Hloo\mv^  &\wm^ 
In  hi*  strong  hand  u/i-iieavctl  a  lYmly  *\u\w — 
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Black,  craggy,  vast:  to  this  his  force  he  bends; 

Full  on  the  brazen  boss  the  stone  descends; 

The  hollow  brass  resounded  with  the  shock. 

Then  Ajax  seized  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  3 

Applied  each  nerve,  und  swinging  round  on  high, 

With  force  tempestuous  let  the  ruin  fly: 

The  huge  stone  thundering  through  his  buckler  broke, 

His  slacken'd  knees  received  the  numbing  stroke; 

Great  Hector  falls  extended  on  the  field, 

His  bulk  supporting  on  the  shatter' d  shield ; 

Nor  wanted  heavenly  aid :  Apollo's  might 

Confirm'd  his  sinews,  and  restor'd  to  light. 

And  now  both  heroes  their  broad  friulehions  drew: 

In  flaming  circles  round  their  heads  they  flew.  3 

But  then  by  heralds'  voice  the  word  was  given, 
The  sacred  ministers  of  earth  and  heaven  ; 
Divine  Talthybius  whom  the  Greeks  employ, 
And  sage  Ida^us  on  the  part  of  Troy. 
Between  the  swords  their  peaceful  sceptres  rear'd : 
And  first  Idaaus'  awful  voice  was  heard: 

"  Forbear,  my  sons,  your  farther  force  to  prove  ! 
Both  dear  to  men,  and  both  beloved  of  Jove. 
To  either  host  your  matchless  worth  is  known, 
Each  sounds  your  praise,  and  war  is  al!  your  own.       3-10 
But  now  the  night  extends  her  awful  shade ; 
The  goddess  parts  you :  be  the  night  obey'd." 

To  whom  great  Ajax  his  high  soul  express'd : 
"Oh,  sage  !  to  Hector  be  these  words  address'd. 
Let  hirn  who  first  provoked  our  chiefs  to  fight, 
Let  him  demand  the  sanction  of  the  night ; 
If  first  he  ask  it,  I  content  obey, 
And  cease  the  strife  when  Hector  shows  the  way." 

"Oh,  first  of  Greeks  I"  his  noble  foe  rejoin'd, 
"Whom  Heaven  adorns,  superior  to  thy  kind. 
With  strength  of  body,  and  with  worth  of  mind  I 
Now  martial  law  commands  us  to  forbear; 
Hereafter  we  shall  meet  in  gioiious  w.\v\ 
Some  future  day  shall  lengthen  out  \\\a  sVy'Ao, 
Aad  Set  the  gods  decide  of  death  or  Vvfa\ 
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Since  then  the  night  extend*  her  gloomy  shade, 

And  Heaven  enjoins  it,  he  the  night  obey'd. 

Return,  brave  Ajax,  to  thy  Grecian  friends, 

And  joy  the  nations  whom  thy  arm  defends ; 

An  I  shall  glad  each  chief,  and  Trojan  wife,  300 

Who  wearies  Heaven  with  vows  for  Hector's  life. 

But  let  us9  on  this  memorable  day, 

Exchange  some  gift ;  that  Greece  and  Troy  may  say, 

4  No  hate,  but  glory,  made  their  chiefs  contend ; 

And  each  bruve  foe  was  in  his  soul  a  friend/" 

With  that,  a  sword,  with  stars  of  silver  graced, 
The  baldrick  studded,  and  the  sheath  enchased, 
He  gave  the  Greek.    The  generous  Greek  bestow'd 
A  radiant  belt  that  rich  with  purple  glowM. 
Then  with  majestic  grace  they  quit  the  plain ;  370 

This  seeks  the  Grecian,  that  the  Phrygian  train. 

The  Trojan  bauds  returning  Hector  wait, 
And  hail  with  joy  the  champion  of  their  state : 
Kscaped  great  Ajax,  they  surveyM  him  round, 
Alive,  unimrm'd,  and  vigorous  from  his  wound. 
To  Troy's  high  gates  the  godlike  man  they  bear, 
Their  present  triumph,  as  their  late  despair. 

Hut  Ajax,  glorying  in  his  hardy  deed, 
The  well-arrnM  Greeks  to  Agamemnon  lead. 
A  steer  for  sacrifice  the  king  design'd,  380 

Of  full  five  years,  and  of  a  nobler  kind. 
The  victim  falls ;  they  strip  the  smoking  hide, 
The  beast  they  quarter,. and  the  joints  divide  ; 
Then  spread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare, 
Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 
The  king  himself  (an  honorary  sign) 
Hefore  great  Ajax  placed  the  mighty  chine. 
When  now  the  rnge  of  hunger  was  removed, 
Nestor,  in  each  persuasive  art  approved, 
The  sage  whose  counsels  long  had  sway'd  the  rest,     300 
In  words  like  these  his  prudent  thought  exurcHnM; 

44 How  dear,  O  kiriffH  I  this  fulu\  i\\v$  \\\v*  cawX\ 
What  Greeks  are  porinh'd  1  wtmt  iv  \w*\\*  V*\.\ 
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What  tides  of  blood  have  drencii'd  Scamander's  shore  I 

What  crowds  of  heroes  sunk,  to  rise  no  more ! 

Then  hear  me,  chief!  nor  let  the  morrow's  light 

Awake  thy  squadrons  to  new  toils  of  fight; 

Some  space  at  least  permit  the  war  to  breathe, 

While  we  to  flames  our  slaughter'd  friends  bequeath, 

From  the  red  field  their  scatter'd  bodies  bear,  41 

And  nigh  the  fleet  a  funeral  structure  rear; 

So  decent  urns  their  snowy  bones  may  keep, 

And  pious  children  o'er  their  ashes  weep. 

Here,  where  on  one  promiscuous  pile  they  blazed, 

High  o'er  them  all  a  genera!  tomb  be  raised  ; 

Next,  to  secure  our  camp  and  naval  powers, 

Raise  an  embattled  wall  with  lofty  towers; 

From  space  to  space  be  ample  gates  around, 

For  passing  chariots ;  and  a  trench  profound. 

So  Greece  to  combat  shall  in  safety  go, 

Nor  fear  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  foe." 

"Twas  thus  the  sage  his  wholesome  counsel  moved 
The  sceptred  kings  of  Greece  his  words  approved. 

Meanwhile,  convened  at  Priam's  palace  gate, 
The  Trojan  peers  in  nightly  council  sate: 
A  senate  void  of  order,  as  of  choice ; 
Their  hearts  were  fearful,  and  confused  their  voice. 
Antenor,  rising,  thus  demands  their  ear: 
"Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  auxiliars,  hear! 
*Tis  Heaven  the  counsel  of  my  breast  inspires, 
And  I  but  move  what  every  god  requires : 
Let  Sparta's  treasures  be  this  hour  restored, 
And  Argive  Helen  own  her  ancient  lord. 
The  ties  of  faith,  the  sworn  alliance  broke, 
Our  impious  battles  the  just  gods  provoke. 
As  this  advice  ye  practice,  or  reject. 
So  hope  success,  or  dread  the  dire  effect. 

The  senior  spoke,  and  sate.     To  whom  replied 
The  graceful  husband  of  the  Spartan  bride: 
"Cold  counsels,  Trojan,  may  become  ttvy  ^ 
But  sound  ungrateful  in  a  warrior's  eats'- 
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Old  man,  if,  void  of  fallacy  or  art, 
Thy  words  ex  pro  hi*  tho  purposo  of  thy  heart, 
Thou,  in  thy  time,  more  sound  advice  hunt  given. 
But  wisdom  has  its  date  assigned  by  Heaven. 
Then  hear  mo,  princes  of  tho  Trojan  name  I 
Their  t  re  a  hutch  I'll  restore,  but  not  the  dame. 
My  treasures  too,  for  peace,  I  will  resign ; 
Hut  be  this  bright  possession  ever  mine." 
Twns  then,  tho  growing  discord  to  com |>oho,  4  10 

f  Slow  from  his  scut  the  reverend  I'riain  rose : 

Kin  godlike  aspect  deep  attention  drew: 
:    Ho  paused,  and  these  pacific;  words  ensue  : 
I      MYe  Trojans,  Dardnns,  and  auxiliar  bands! 
/    Now  take  refreshment  as  the  hour  demands : 
.    (iiiard  well  the  walls,  relieve  tho  watch  of  night, 
'    Till  the  new  sun  restores  the  cheerful  light: 
Then  shall  our  herald,  to  th'  Atrides  sent, 
Before  their  ships  proclaim  my  son's  intent. 
Next  let  a  truce?  be  ask'd,  that  Troy  nmy  burn  450 

Nor  slaughtor'd  heroes,  and  their  bones  imini ; 
That  done,  once  more  the  fate  of  war  he  tried, 
And  whose  the  conquest,  mighty  Jovn  deride  !** 

The  monarch  spoke:  the  warriors  snatch'd  with  haste 
(Knrh  at  Ins  post  in  arms)  a  short  repast. 
Noon  as  the  rosy  morn  had  waked  the  day, 
To  the  black  ships  Minus  bent  his  way; 
There,  to  the  sous  of  Mars,  in  council  found, 
1  In  raised  his  Voice:  the  hoHt  stood  listening  round: 

11  Ye  sons  of  Atreus,  and  ye  (Jroeks,  give  earl  '100 

The  words  of  Troy,  and  Troy's  great  monarch,  hear. 
Pleased  may  ye  hear  (so  Heaven  succ.eed  my  prayers) 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  declares. 
The  spoils  and  treasures  he  to  llion  bore, 
(<  Hi,  had  he  perish'd  e'er  they  touch'd  our  shore  I) 
He  proffers  injured  (Jrooeo;  with  large  increase 
Of  added  Trojan  wealth,  to  buy  ihc  peace; 
))ut  to  ronton*  tins  />e/inleoiiH  bride  ttKtv\ut 
TM*  Ureiwo  tfamnmlH,  ami  Troy  m\\\wU\\\  N\v\\\. 
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Next,  0  ye  chiefs  !  we  ask  a  truce,  to  burn 
Our  slaughler'd  heroes,  ami  their  bones  inum. 
That  done,  once  more  the  fate  of  war  be  tried, 
And  whose  the  conquest,  mighty  Jove  decide  I" 

The  Greeks  gave  ear,  but  none  the  silence  broke. 
At  length,  Tydides  rose;  and,  rising,  spoke: 
"Oh,  take  not,  friends — defrauded  of  your  fame — 
Their  proffer'd  wealth,  nor  ev'n  the  Spartan  dame: 
Let  conquest  make  them  ours :  fate  shakes  their  wall. 
And  Troy  already  totters  to  her  fall." 

Th'  admiring  chiefs,  and  all  the  Grecian  name, 
With  general  shouts  ret  urn 'd  him  loud  acclaim. 
Then  thus  the  king  of  kings  rejects  the  peace : 
"Herald  !  in  him  thou  hear'st  the  voice  of  Greece. 
For  what  remains,  let  funeral  flames  be  fed 
With  heroes'  corpse ;  I  war  not  with  the  dead ; 
Go,  search  your  slaughter' d  chiefs  on  yonder  plain, 
And  gratify  the  manes  of  the  slain. 
Be  witness,  Jove,  whose  thunder  rolls  on  high !" 
He  said,  and  rear'd  his  sceptre  to  the  sky. 

To  sacred  Troy,  where  all  her  princes  lay 
To  wait  th'  event,  the  herald  bent  his  way, 
He  came,  and,  standing  in  the  midst,  explain'd 
The  peace  rejected,  but  the  truce  obtam'd. 
Straight  to  their  several  cares  the  Trojans  move, 
Some  search  the  plain,  some  fell  the  sounding  grove : 
Nor  less  the  Greeks,  descending  on  the  shore, 
Hew'd  the  green  forests,  and  the  bodies  bore. 

And  now  from  forth  the  chambers  of  the  main, 
To  shed  his  sacred  light  on  earth  again, 
Arose  the  golden  chariot  of  the  day, 
And  tipp'd  the  mountains  with  a  purple  ray. 
In  mingled  throngs  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train 
Through  heaps  of  carnage  senrch'd  the  mournful  plain. 
Scarce  could  the  friend  his  slaughler'd  friend  explore, 
With  dust  dishonour'd,  and  deform'd  with  gore. 
The  wounds  they  wash'd,  then*  pious  Veats,  vYwj  a\wsd, 
And,  laid  along  their  cars,  deplored  V\\e  de'.vi. 
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Sage  Pritun  alincskM  their  grief:  with  silent  haste 

Tim  Imm1i»n  decent  on  their  piles  W(M'o  placed  : 

With  mulling  hearts  the  cold  remains  they  burn'd,       510 

And  uully  nIow  to  sacred  Troy  retimiM. 

Nor  lesn  the  GroekH  their  pious  roitowm  shed, 
And  decent  on  the  pile  dispose  the  doad ; 
Tha  cold  remains  consume  with  equal  care ; 
And  slowly,  sadly,  to  their  fleet  repair. 
Now,  ere  the  morn  had  Ntrenk'd  with  reddening  light 
Tim  doubtful  confines  of  the  day  and  night, 
About  the  dying  flumes  the  (J  reeks  appoar'd, 
And  round  the  pile  a  general  tomb  they  rear'd. 
Hum,  to  secure  the  ramp  and  naval  powers,  fiiJO 

They  rained  embattled  walls  with  lofty  towers: 
From  space  to  Mpaee  were  ample  gates  around, 
For  passing  chariots ;  and  a  trench  profound, 
Of  large  extent;  and  deep  in  earth,  below, 
Strong  piles  iufix'd,  stood  adverse  to  the  foe. 

So  toilM  tho  (Wrecks.     Meanwhile,  the  gods  above 
In  shining  circles  round  their  father,  Jove, 
Amazed  beheld  the  wondrous  works  of  man : 
Then  he,  whose  trident  shakes  the  earth,  begun: 

"What  mortals  henceforth  shall  our  power  adore,     5 .'10 
Our  fanes  frequent,  our  oracles  implore, 
If  the  proud  (irecians  thus  successful  boast 
Their  rising  bulwarks  on  the  sea-beat  const? 
See  the  long  walls  extending  to  the  main, 
No  god  consulted  and  no  victim  slain  I 
Their  fame  shall  fill  the  world's  remotest  ends, 
Wide  as  the  morn  her  golden  heiun  extends  ; 
While  old  Ijaomedou's  divine  abodes    - 
Those  radiant  structures  raised  by  labouring  gods  — 
Shall,  razed  and  lost,  in  long  oblivion  sleep.**  fi-10 

Thus  spoke  the  hoary  monarch  of  the  deep. 

Th*  almighty  Thunderer  with  a  frown  replies, 
That  clouds  the  world,  and  blackens  half  the  skies: 
"  Strong  god  of  ocean  I  thou  whose  vwypi  iwvw  \\w\tat 
Thtf  militl  mirlh'H  efernnl  basis  h1uiVl«\ 
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What  cause  of  fear  from  mortal  works  could  move 

The  meanest  subject  of  our  realms  above? 

Where'er  the  sun's  refulgent  rays  are  cast, 

Thy  power  is  honour'd,  aod  thy  fame  shall  last: 

But  yon  proud  work  no  future  age  shall  view,  5; 

No  trace  remain  where  once  the  glory  grew. 

The  sapp'd  foundations  by  thy  force  shall  fall, 

And,  whelm'd  beneath  thy  waves,  drop  the  huge  wall : 

Vast  drifts  of  sand  shall  change  the  former  shore ; 

The  ruin  vanish'd,  and  the  name  no  more." 

Thus  they  in  heaven :  while  o'er  the  Grecian  train, 
The  rolling  sun,  descending  to  the  main, 
Beheld  the  finish' d  work.     Their  bulls  they  slew: 
Black  from  the  tents  the  savoury  vapours  flew. 
And  now  the  fleet,  arrived  from  Lemnos'  strands,        5 
With  Bacchus'  blessings  cheer'd  the  generous  bands. 
Of  fragrant  wine  the  rich  Eunams  sent 
A  thousand  measures  to  the  royal  tent ; 
(Euna^us,  whom  Hypsipyle  of  yore 
To  Jason,  shepherd  of  his  people,  bore ;) 
The  rest  they  purchased  at  their  proper  cost, 
And  well  the  plenteous  freight  supplied  the  ho3t : 
Each,  in  exchange,  proportion'd  treasures  gave : 
Some  brass,  or  iron ;  some  an  ox,  or  slave. 
All  night  they  feasl,  the  Greek  and  Trojan  powers : 
Those  on  the  field,  and  these  within  their  towers. 
But  Jove,  averse,  the  signs  of  wrath  display'd. 
And  shot  red  lightnings  through  the  gloomy  shade : 
Humble  they  stood ;  pale  horror  seized  on  all, 
While  the  deep  thunder  shook  the  aerial  hall. 
Each  pour'd  to  Jove,  before  the  bowl  was  crown'd  ; 
And  large  libations  drench'd  the  thirsty  ground  ; 
Then  late,  refresh'd  with  sleep  from  toils  of  fight, 
Enjoy'd  the  balmy  blessings  of  the  night. 
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With  burning  chains  fi\'d  to  the  brazen  floors. 

And  lock'd  by  hell's  inexorable  doora; 

As  deep  beneath  th'  infernal  centre  hurl'd, 

As  from  that  centre  to  th'  ethereal  world.  20 

Let  him  who  tempts  me,  dread  those  dire  abodes ; 

And  know  th'  Almighty  is  the  god  of  gods. 

League  all  your  forces  then,  ye  powers  above, 

Join  all,  and  try  th'  omnipotence  of  Jove : 

Let  down  our  golden  everlasting  chain, 

Whose  strong  embrace  holds  heaven,  and  earth,  and  main : 

Strive  all,  of  mortal  and  immortal  birth, 

To  drag,  by  this,  the  Thunderer  down  to  earth : 

Ye  strive  in  vain !     If  I  but  stretch  this  hand, 

I  heave  the  gods,  the  ocean,  and  the  land ;  30 

I  fix  the  chain  to  great  Olympus'  height, 

And  the  vast  world  hangs  trembling  in  my  sight! 

For  such  I  reign,  unbounded  and  above  ; 

And  such  are  men  and  gods,  compared  to  Jove." 

Th'  Almighty  spoke:  nor  durst  the  powers  reply: 
A  reverend  horror  silenced  all  the  sky; 
Trembling  they  stood  before  their  sovereign's  look ; 
At  length  his  best  beloved,  the  power  of  wisdom,  spoke : 

"Oh,  first  and  greatest !  god,  by  gods  adored  I 
We  own  thy  might,  our  father  and  our  lord  I  40 

But,  ah  !  permit  to  pity  human  state ; 
If  not  to  help,  at  least  lament  their  fate  ! 
From  fields  forbidden  we  submiss  refrain, 
With  arms  unaiding  mourn  our  Argives  slain : 
Yet  grant  my  counsels  still  their  breast  may  move, 
Or  all  must  perish  in  the  wrath  of  Jove." 

The  cloud-compelling  god  her  suit  approved, 
And  smiled  superior  on  his  best  beloved. 
Then  call'd  his  coursers,  and  his  chariot  took ; 
The  steadfast  firmament  beneath  them  shook :  60 

Rapt  by  th'  ethereal  steeds,  the  chariot  roll'd ; 
Brass  were  their  hoofs,  their  curling  manes  of  gold. 
Of  heaven's  undrossy  gold  the  god's  o.vnvj 
tefu/gent,  flash'd  intolerable 
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High  on  tho  throne  ho  whine* :  his  course™  fly 
Between  th'  extended  earth  and  starry  sky. 
But  when  to  Ida's  topmost  height  he  name, 
(Fair  nurse  of  fountains,  and  of  savage  game,) 
Whore,  o'er  her  pointed  summits  proudly  raised, 
f     II ih  fane  breathed  odours,  and  his  altars  blazed :  00 

There,  from  his  radiant  car,  the  sacred  sire 
Of  gods  and  men  released  the  steeds  of  fire ; 
Blue  ambient  mists  th'  immortal  steeds  embraced, 
High  on  the  cloudy  point  his  seat  he  placed ; 
Thence  his  broad  eye  tho  subject  world  surveys, 
The  town,  and  tents,  and  navigable  seas. 

Now  had  the  Grecians  snatch'd  a  short  repast, 
And  buckled  on  their  shining  arms  with  haste. 
Troy  roused  as  soon;  for  on  this  dreadful  day 
Tho  fate  of  fathers,  wives,  and  infants  lay.  70 

The  gates  unfolding  pour  forth  all  their  train ; 
Squadrons  on  squadrons  cloud  the  dusky  plain : 
Men,  steeds,  and  chariots,  shake  the  trembling  ground  ; 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound. 
And  now  with  shouts  the  shocking  armies  (dosed, 
To  lances,  lances — shields  to  shields  opposed  ; 
Host  against  host  with  shadowy  legions  drew, 
The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  Hew; 
Victors  and  vanquish'd  join  promiscuous  cries, 
Triumphant  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise:  NO 

With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  fields  are  dyed, 
And  .slaughtered  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 
Long  as  the  morning  beams  increasing  bright, 
O'er  heaven's  (dear  azure  spread  the  sacred  light; 
Comtnutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds, 
Kach  adverse  battle  gored  with  equal  wounds. 
Hut  when  the  sun  the  height  of  heaven  ascends, 
The  sire  of  gods  his  golden  scales  suspends 
With  equal  hand:  in  these  explored  the  fate 
Of  (ireece  and  Troy,  and  poised  the  mighty  weight.      00 
PreHHtl  with  itt*  Innrt,  the  (irocian  tm\m\iu»k  Y\w\ 
Low  Hunk  on  earth,  the  Trojan  HtriW  l\\*  tsYXw. 
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Then  Jove  from  Ida's  top  his  horror  spreads 
The  clouds  burst  dreadful  o'er  the  Grecian  heads 
Thick  lightnings  flash  ;  the  muttering  thunder  rolls, 
Their  strength  he  withers,  and  unmans  their  souls. 
Before  his  wrath  the  trembling  hosts  retire ; 
The  gods  in  terrors,  and  the  skies  on  fire. 
Nor  great  Idomeneus  that  sight  could  bear, 
Nor  each  stern  Ajax,  thunderbolts  of  war 
»     Nor  he,  the  king  of  men,  the  alarm  sustain'd 
I    Nestor  alone  amidst  the  storm  remain'd, 
I    Unwilling  he  remain'd,  for  Paris'  dart 
Had  pierced  his  courser  in  a  mortal  part 
Fis'd  in  the  forehead,  where  the  springin 
Curled  o'er  the  brow,  it  stung  him  to  the  brain 
Mad  with  his  anguish,  he  begins  to  rear, 
Paw  with  his  hoofs  aloft,  and  lash  the  air. 
Scarce  had  his  faulchion  cut  the  reins,  and  freed 
Th'  incumber'd  chariot  from  the  dying  steed, 
When  dreadful  Hector,  thundering  through  the  war, 
Pour'd  to  the  tumult  on  his  whirling  car. 
That  day  had  stretch'd  beneath  his  matchless  band 
The  hoary  monarch  of  the  Pylian  band, 
But  Diomed  beheld  ;  from  forth  the  crowd 
He  rush'd,  and  on  Ulysses  call'd  aloud : 

"Whither,  oh,  whither  does  Ulysses  run ! 
Oh,  flight  unworthy  great  Laertes'  son  ! 
Mix'd  with  the  vulgar  shall  thy  fate  be  found, 
Pierced  in  the  back,  a  vile,  dishonest  wound? 
Oh,  turn !  and  save  from  Hector's  direful  rage 
The  glory  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pylian  sage." 

His  fruitless  words  are  lost  unheard  in  air ; 
Ulysses  seeks  the  ships,  and  shelters  there ; 
But  bold  Tydides  to  the  rescue  goes, 
A  single  warrior  midst  a  host  of  foes ; 
Before  the  coursers,  with  a  sudden  spring, 
He  )eap'd,  and  anxious  thus  bespoke  the  king: 
"Great  perils,  father,  wait  tW  \n\e<\\ui\  ft$A\ 
These  younger  champions  witt  oppres 
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Thy  veins  no  more  with  ancient  vigour  glow, 

Weak  U  thy  servant,  and  thy  counter*  glow. 

Then  haste,  ascend  my  scat,  und  from  the  cur 

Observe  the  steeds  of  Troii,  renown'd  in  war ; 

Pructised  alike  to  turn,  to  stop,  to  chase, 

To  dare  the  fight,  or  urge  the  rupid  ruce : 

These  lute  obeyM  ./Eneas'  guiding  rein ; 

Leave  thou  thy  chariot  to  our  faithful  train ; 

With  these  against  yon  Trojans  will  we  go, 

Nor  si  mil  great  Hector  want  an  equal  foe :  HO 

Fierce  us  he  is,  ev'n  he  may  leurn  to  fear 

The  thirsty  fury  of  my  flying  spear." 

Thus  said  the  chief;  and  Nestor,  skill'd  in  war, 
Approves  Ids  counsel,  and  usceuds  the  car: 
The  steeds  he  left,  their  trusty  servants  hold ; 
Kurymedon,  and  Bthenelus  the  hold : 
The  reverend  charioteer  directs  the  course, 
And  strains  his  uged  arm  to  lush  the  horses 
Hector  they  fuce;  unknowing  how  to  fear, 
Fierce  he  drove  on  :  Tydides  whiiTri  his  spear.  150 

The  spear  with  erring  haste  mistook  its  way, 
But  plunged  in  Kniopeus'  bosom  lay. 
His  opening  hand  in  clout h  forsukos  the  rein; 
The  Mteeds  fly  buck :  he  falls,  and  spurns  the  plain. 
Oreat  Hector  sorrows  for  his  servant  killM. 
Yet  uurevenged  permits  to  preHH  the  fin  Id ; 
Till,  to  supply  his  place  and  rule  the  car, 
Rose  Archeptolemus,  the  fierce  in  wur. 
And  now  had  death  und  horror  eover'd  all ; 
Like  timorous  flocks,  the  Trojans  in  their  wall  1IMI 

Inclosed  had  bled:  but  Jove,  with  awful  sound, 
lloll'd  the  hig  thunder  o'er  the  vast  profound ; 
Full  in  Tydides*  face  the  lightuiug  flew; 
The  ground  before  him  flamed  with  sulphur  blue; 
The  quivering  steeds  fell  prostrate  at  the  sight; 
And  Nestor's  trembling  hand  confeNs'd  his  fright; 
)ht  dropp'il  tlm  reins ;  and,  shook  wil\\  h\\,o.yw\  v\ww\A^ 
ThtiM,  turning,  wuni'd  the  intrepid  DiouwvU 
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Oh,  chief!  too  daring  in  thy  friend's  defence, 
Retire  advised,  and  urge  the  chariot  hence. 
This  day,  averse,  the  sovereign  of  the  skies 
Assists  great  Hector,  and  our  palm  denies. 
Some  other  sun  may  see  the  happier  hour 
When  Greece  shall  conquer  by  his  heavenly  power. 
'Tis  not  in  man  his  fix'd  decree  to  move : 
The  great  will  glory  to  submit  to  Jove." 

"Oh,  reverend  prince  !"  Tydides  thus  replies  : 
"Thy  years  are  awful,  and  thy  words  are  wise. 
But,  ah,  what  grief!  should  haughty  Hector  boast, 
I  fled  inglorious  to  the  guarded  coast. 
Before  that  dire  disgrace  shall  blast  my  fame* 
O'erwhelm  me,  earth,  and  hide  a  warrior's  shame  !' 

To  whom  Gerenian  Nestor  thus  replied : 
"Gods  !  can  thy  courage  fear  the  Phrygian's  pride' 
Hector  may  vaunt,  but  who  shall  heed  the  boast? 
Not  those  who  felt  thy  arm,  the  Dardan  host, 
Nor  Troy,  yet  bleeding  in  her  heroes  lost; 
Not  ev"n  a  Phrygian  dame,  who  dreads  the  sword 
That  laid  in  dust  her  loved,  lamented  lord." 

lie  said  ;  and  hasty  o'er  the  gasping  throng 

Drives  the  swift  steeds ;  the  chariot  smokes  along. 

The  shouts  of  Trojans  thicken  in  the  wind, 

The  storm  of  hissing  javeiins  pours  behind. 

Then,  with  a  voice  that  shakes  the  solid  skies, 

Pleased  Hector  braves  the  warrior  as  he  flies : 

"Go,  mighty  hero,  graced  above  the  rest 

In  seats  of  council  and  the  sumptuous  feast  t 

Now  hope  no  more  those  honours  from  thy  train ; 

Go,  less  than  woman,  in  the  form  of  man  ! 

To  scale  our  walls,  to  wrap  our  lowers  in  flames, 

To  lead  in  exile  the  fair  Phrygian  dames, 

Thy  once  proud  hopes,  presumptuous  prince,  are  fled 

This  arm  shall  reach  thy  heart,  and  stretch  thee  dead. 

JVow  fears  dissuade  him,  and  now  hones  invite 

To  stop  his  coursers,  and  to  stand  tf\e  Vv^w. 

Thrice  turn'd  the  chief,  and  thrice  \mpcv"v.\\ 

On  Ida's  summits  thunder*  d  from  above1. 
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Great  Hector  heard ;  he  saw  the  flashing  light — 
The  sign  of  conquest — and  thus  urged  the  fight : 

"Hear,  every  Trojan,  Lycian,  Dardan  band,  210 

AH  famed  in  war,  and  dreadful  hand  to  hand. 
Be  mindful  of  the  wreaths  your  arms  have  won, 
Your  great  forefathers'  glories  and  your  own. 
Heard  ye  the  voice  of  Jove?     Success  and  fame 
Await  on  Troy;  on  Greece,  eternal  shame. 
In  vain  they  skulk  behind  their  boasted  wall, 
Weak  bulwarks !  destined  by  this  arm  to  fall. 
High  o'er  their  slighted  trench  our  steeds  shall  bound, 
And  pass  victorous  o'er  the  leveFd  mound. 
Soon  as  before  yon  hollow  ships  we  stand,  220 

Fight  each  with  flames,  and/toss  the  blazing  brand ; 
Till,  their  proud  navy  wrapp'd  in  smoke  and  fires, 
All  Greece,  encompass'd  in  one  blaze,  expires." 
Furious  he  said ;  then,  bending  o'er  the  yoke, 
Encouraged  his  proud  steeds,  while  thus  he  spoke : 
"  Now,  Xanthus,  iEthon,  Lampus !  urge  the  chase, 
And  thou,  Podargus,  prove  thy  generous  race : 
Be  fleet,  be  fearless,  this  important  day, 
And  all  your  master's  well-spent  care  repay ! 
For  this,  high-fed  in  plenteous  stalls  ye  stand,  290 

Served  with  pure  wheat,  and  by  a  princess'  hand ; 
For  this  my  spouse,  of  great  Aetion's  line, 

t     So  "oft  has  steep'd  the  strengthening  grain  in  wine. 

j^    Now  swift  pursue,  now  thunder  uncontrol'd ! 
Give  me  to  seize  rich  Nestor's  shield  of  gold ; 
From  Tydeus'  shoulders  strip  the  costly  load, 

(Vulcanian  arms,  the  labour  of  a  god : 
These  if  we  gain,  then  victory,  ye  powers ! 
.     This  night,  this  glorious  night,  the  fleet  is  ours."  240 

&       That  heard,  deep  anguish  stung  Saturnia's  soul ; 
f    She  shook  her  throne,  that  shook  the  starry  pole ; 
p    And  thus  to  Neptune :  "  Thou  whose  force  can  make 
ft   The  steadfast  earth  from  her  foundation  shake, 
1  Seest  iboa  the  Greeks,  by  fates  unjust  oppressed, 
f  Nor  swells  thy  heart  in  that  immortal  bTeaatt 

'  8*  ht 
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'et  Mga,  Helice,  tliy  power  obey, 

\s  unceasing  on  thine  altars  lay. 

ould  all  ihe  deities  of  Greece  combine, 
'.a  vain  the  gloomy  Thunderer  might  repine: 
Sole  should  he  sit,  with  scarce  a  god  to  friend, 
And  see  his  Trojans  to  the  shades  descend : 
Such  be  the  scene  from  his  Idaian  bower; 
Ungrateful  prospect  to  the  sullen  power !" 

Neptune  with  wrath  rejects  the  rash  design : 
"What  rage,  what  madness,  furious  queen,  is  thine? 
I  war  not  with  the  Highest.     All  above 
Submit  and  tremble  at  the  hand  of  Jove." 

Now  godlike  Hector,  to  whose  matchless  might 
Jove  gave  the  glory  of  the  destined  fight, 
Squadrons  on  squadrons  drives,  and  fills  the  fields        260 
With  close-ranged  chariots,  and  with  tlucken'd  shields 
Where  the  deep  trench  in  length  extended  lay, 
Compacted  troops  stand  wedged  in  firm  array, 
A  dreadful  front!  they  shake  the  brands,  and  threat 
With  long-destroying  flames  the  hostile  fleet. 
The  king  of  men,  by  Juno's  self  inspired, 
Toil'd  through  the  tents,  and  all  his  army  fired. 
Swift  as  he  moved,  he  lifted  in  his  hand 
His  purple  robe,  bright  ensign  of  command. 
High  on  the  midmost  bark  the  king  appear'd;  ! 

There,  from  Ulysses'  deck,  his  voice  was  heard ; 
To  Ajax  and  Achilles  reaeh'd  the  sound, 
Whose  distant  ships  the  guarded  navy  bound. 
"Oh,  Argives  !  shame  of  human  race !"  he  cried, 
(The  hollow  vessels  to  his  voice  replied,) 
"  Where  now  are  all  your  glorious  boasts  of  yore, 
Your  hasty  triumphs  on  the  Lemnian  shore? 
Each  fearless  hero  dares  a  hundred  foes. 
While  the  feast  lasts,  and  while  the  goblet  flows 
But  who  to  meet  one  martial  man  is  found, 
When  the  tight  rages,  and  the  flames  surround? 
Oh,  mighty  Jove  1  oh,  sire  of  the  oisVtess'&A 
Was  ever  king  like  me,  like  me  (ypVTeMfW 
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With  power  immense,  with  justice  arm'd  in  vain : 

My  glory  ravish'd,  and  my  people  slain ! 

To  thee  my  vows  were  breathed  from  every  shore. 

What  altar  smoked  not  with  our  victims9  gore  ? 

With  fat  of  bulls  I  fed  the  constant  flame, 

And  ask'd  destruction  to  the  Trojan  name. 

Now,  gracious  god  I  far  humbler  our  demand ;  200 

Give  these  at  least  t'  escape  from  Hector's  hand, 

And  save  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  bind  I"  \ 

Thus  pray'd  the  king ;  and  heaven's  great  father  heard 

His  vows,  in  bitterness  of  soul  preferr'd  ; 

The  wrath  appeased,  by  happy  signs  declares, 

And  gives  the  people  to  their  monarch's  prayers. 

His  eagle,  sacred  bird  of  heaven  !  he  sent, 

A  fawn  his  talons  truss'd — divine  portent ! 

High  o'er  the  wondering  hosts  he  soar'd  above, 

Who  paid  their  vows  to  Panomphwan  Jove ;  300 

Then  let  the  prey  before  his  altnr  fall : 

The  Greeks  beheld,  and  transport  seized  on  all : 

Encouraged  by  the  sign,  the  troops  revive, 

And  fierce  on  Troy  with  double  fury  drive. 

Tydides  first,  of  all  the  Grecian  force, 

O'er  the  broad  ditch  impcl'd  his  foaming  horse, 

Pierced  the  deep  ranks,  their  strongest  battle  tore, 

And  dyed  his  javelin  red  with  Trojan  gore. 

Young  Agelaiis — Phradmon  was  his  sire — 

With  flying  coursers  shuim'd  his  dreadful  ire:  310 

Struck  through  the  back,  the  Phrygian  fell  oppressM ; 

The  dart  drove  on,  and  issued  at  his  breast : 

Headlong  he  quits  the  car ;  his  arms  resound  ; 

His  ponderous  buckler  thunders  on  the  ground. 

Forth  rush  a  tide  of  Greeks,  the  passage  freed ; 

Th'  Atridic  first,  th'  Ajaces  next  succeed: 

Me ri ones,  like  Mars  in  arms  ronown'd, 

And  godlike  Idomen,  now  pass'd  the  mound: 

Eviemon's  son  next  issues  to  the  foe, 

Ami  hint,  young  Teucor  with  Iuh  \>ctu\fc&\wvi.  ^fc 

Secure  behind  the  Tolamoniim  slrieU, 
The  skilful  archer  wide  Hurvey'd  i\\e  \\dvV 
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With  every  shaft  some  hostile  victim  slew, 
Then  close  beneath  the  sevenfold  orb  withdrew. 
The  conscious  infant  bo,  when  fear  alarms, 
Retires  for  safety  to  the  mother's  arms. 
Thus  Ajax  guards  his  brother  in  the  field, 
Moves  as  he  moves,  and  turns  his  shining  shield, 
Who  first  by  Teucer's  mortal  arrows  bled? 
Orsilochus;  then  fell  Ormenus  dead: 
The  godlike  Lycophon  next  press'd  the  plain, 
With  Chromius,  Dcetor,  Orphelestes  slain: 
Bold  Hamopaon  breathless  sunk  to  ground ; 
The  bloody  pile  great  Menalippus  crown'd. 
Heaps  fell  on  heaps,  sad  trophies  of  his  art ; 
A  Trojan  ghost  attended  every  dart. 
Great  Agamemnon  views  with  joyful  eye 
The  ranks  grow  thinner  as  liis  arrows  fly: 

"Oh,  youth  for  ever  dear  !"  the  monarch  crie. 
"Thus,  always  thus,  thy  early  worth  be  ivied  ; 
Thy  brave  example  shall  retrieve  our  host, 
Thy  country's  saviour,  and  thy  father's  boast ! 
Sprung  from  an  alien's  bed  thy  sire  to  grace, 
The  vigorous  offspring  of  a  stol'n  embrace  I 
Proud  of  bis  boy,  he  own'd  the  generous  ilame, 
And  the  brave  son  repays  bis  cares  with  fame. 
Now  hear  a  monarch's  vow:  if  heaven's  high  powers 
Give  me  to  raze  Troy's  long-defended  towers ; 
Whatever  treasures  Greece  for  me  design, 
The  next  rich  honorary  gift  be  thine : 
Some  golden  tripod,  or  distinguish'd  car, 
With  coursers  dreadful  in  the  ranks  of  war; 
Or  some  fair  captive  whom  thy  eyes  approve, 
Shall  recompense  the  warrior's  toils  with  love." 

To  this  the  chief:  "With  praise  the  rest  inspire, 
Nor  urge  a  soul  already  filled  with  fire : 
What  strength  I  have,  be  now  in  battle  tried, 
Till  every  shaft  in  Phrygian  blood  be  dyed. 
Since  rallying  from  our  wall  we  Vorceu.  We  faft. 
Still  aim'd  at  Hector  have  I  bent  nvy  bow  ■. 
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Eight  forky  arrows  from  thin  hand  have  fled, 
And  eight  bold  heroes  by  their  point*  lie  dead ; 
But  sure  some  god  denies  me  to  destroy 
This  fury  of  the  field,  this  dog  of  Troy  I" 

He  said,  and  twung'd  the  string.    The  weapon  flies 
At  Hector's  breast,  and  sings  along  the  skies : 
He  miss'd  the  mark ;  but  pierced  Gorgythion's  heart, 
And  drench'd  in  royal  blood  the  thirsty  dart. 
(Fair  Castianiro,  nymph  of  form  divine, 
This  offspring  added  to  King  Priam's  line.)  870 

As  full-blown  poppies,  overcharged  with  rain, 
Decline  the  head,  and  drooping  kiss  the  plain, 
So  sinks  the  youth :  his  beauteous  head,  depross'd 
Beneath  his  helmet,  drops  upon  his  breast. 
Another  shaft  the  raging  archer  drew: 
That  other  shall  with  erring  fury  ilew, 
(From  Hector  Phcubus  turn'd  the  flying  wound,) 
Yet  fell  not  dry  or  guiltless  to  the  ground : 
Thy  breast,  brave  Archeptolemus,  it  tore, 
And  dipp'd  its  feathers  in  no  vulgar  gore.  «)80 

Headlong  he  falls:  his  sudden  fall  alarms 
The  steeds,  that  startle  at  Iuh  sounding  arms. 
Hector  with  grief  his  charioteer  beheld, 
All  pale  and  hreathless  on  the  sanguine  field. 
Then  bids  Cobriones  direct  the  rein, 
Quits  his  bright  car,  and  issues  on  the  plain. 
Dreadful  he  shouts:  from  earth  a  stone  he  took, 
And  rush'd  on  Teucer  with  the  lifted  rook. 
The  youth  already  strain'd  the  forceful  yew; 
The  shaft  already  to  his  shoulder  drew;  300 

The  feather  in  his  hand,  just  wing'd  for  flight, 
TouchM  where  the  neck  and  hollow  chest  unite ; 
There,  where  the  juncture  knits  the  channel-hone, 
The  furious  chief  discharged  the  craggy  stone: 
The  bow-string  burst  beneath  the  ponderous  blow, 
And  his  numb*d  hand  dismissM  his  useless  how. 
He  to)):  but  Ajnx  Iuh  broad  shield  i\\h\A\\^i\% 
And  Mcrcon'd  hi*  brother  with  a  m\g\\\,y  *W^\ 


rTill  great  Alastor  and  Mecistlieus  bore 
The  batter' d  archer  groaning  to  the  shore. 
Troy  yet  found  grace  before  th'  Olympian  stre ; 
He  arm'd  their  hands,  and  fill'd  their  breasts  with  fire. 
The  Greeks,  repulsed,  retreat  behind  their  wall, 
Or  in  the  trench  on  heaps  confus'dly  fall. 
First  of  the  foe,  great  Hector  march'd  along, 
With  terror  clothed,  and  more  than  mortal  strong. 
As  the  bold  hound,  that  gives  the  lion  chase, 
With  beating  bosom,  and  with  eager  pace, 
Hangs  on  his  haunch,  or  fastens  on  his  heels, 
Guards  as  he  turns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels ;  410 

Thus  oft  the  Grecians  turn'd,  but  still  they  flew; 
Thus  following,  Hector  still  the  hindmost  slew. 
When  flying  they  had  pass'd  the  trench  profound, 
And  many  a  chief  lay  gasping  on  the  ground ; 
Before  the  ships  a  desperate  stand  they  made, 
And  fired  the  troops,  and  call'd  the  gods  to  aid. 
Fierce  on  his  rattling  chariot  Hector  came; 
His  eyes  like  Gorgon  shot  a  sanguine  flame 
That  wither'd  all  their  host :  like  Mars  he  stood ; 
Dire  as  a  monster,  dreadful  as  the  god  ! 
Their  strong  distress  the  wife  of  Jove  survey'd; 
Then  pensive  thus,  to  War's  triumphant  maid : 

"Oh !  daughter  of  that  god  whose  arm  can  wield 
Th'  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  snble  shield  ! 
Now,  in  this  moment  of  her  last  despair, 
Shall  wretched  Greece  no  more  confess  our  care? 
Condemn'd  to  suffer  the  full  force  of  fate, 
And  drain  the  dregs  of  heaven's  relentless  hale! 
Gods!  shall  one  raging  hand  thus  level  all? 
What  numbers  fell !  what  numbers  yet  shall  fall !         430 
What  power  divine  shall  Hector's  wrath  assuage? 
Still  swells  the  slaughter,  and  still  glows  the  rage !" 

So  spake  th'  imperial  regent  of  the  skies ; 
To  whom  the  goddess  with  the  azure  eyes : 
"Long  since  had  Hector  slain' u  iWae  ne\is  VvOu  ^ 
Stretch'd  by  some  Argive  on  h\s  native 
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But  He  above,  the  sire  of  henven,  withstands, 
Mocks  our  uttompts,  and  slights  our  jiut  demand*. 
The  itubborn  god,  inflexible  and  hard, 
Forgeti  tny  aorvico  and  deserved  reward :  440 

Haved  I  for  thin  Inn  favourite  son,*  distress'd, 
Uy  Ntern  Euryntheus  with  long  labours  press'd? 
lie  begg'd,  with  tears  he  heggM9  in  deep  dismay; 
1  riutt  from  heaven,  and  gave  his  arm  the  day. 
Oh,  had  my  wisdom  known  IhiH  dire  event, 
When  to  grim  Pluto's  gloomy  gateN  he  wont, 
The  triple  dog  had  never  frit  Ii'ih  chain, 
Nor  Styx  been  cross'd,  nor  hell  exploreil  in  vain. 
Averse  to  me9  of  all  his  heaven  of  gods, 
At  Thetinf  unit  the  partial  Thunderer  nods.  450 

To  grace  her  gloomy,  fierce,  resenting  son, 
My  hoped  are  frtiMtrate,  and  my  (Jrecks  undone. 
Some  future  day,  perhaps,  he  may  be  moved 
To  call  hi*  blue-eyed  maid  Iiin  hcst-hclovcd. 
Haste,  launch  thy  chariot,  through  yon  ranks  to  ride! 
MyHelf  will  arm,  and  thunder  at  thy  side. 
Then,  goddess  I  Hay,  nIiilII  Hector  glory  then 
(That  terror  of  the  (i  recks,  that  man  of  men,) 
When  Juno's  self,  and  Pallas  nIioII  appear, 
All  dreadful  in  the  crimson  walks  of  war?  400 

That  mighty  Trojan  then,  on  yonder  shore, 
Expiring,  pale,  and  terrible  no  more, 
Shall  feast  the  fowls,  and  glut,  the  dogs  with  gore  I*' 
She  ceased,  and  Juno  rciu'd  the  steeds  with  care 
(Heaven's  awful  empress,  Saturn's  other  heir) ; 
Pallas,  menuwhile,  her  various  veil  unbound, 
With  flowers  adorn'd,  with  art  immortal  crown'd  ; 
The  radiant  robe  her  sacred  fingers  wove, 
Floats  in  rich  waves,  and  spreads  the  court  of  Jove. 
Her  father'*  arms  her  mighty  limbs  invest,  470 

His  cuirass  blazes  on  her  ample  breast. 

•  llrri'iilm. 
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The  vigorous  power  the  trembling  car  ascends ; 
Shook  by  her  arm,  the  massy  javelin  bends ; 
Huge,  ponderous,  strong  !  that,  when  her  fury  burns, 
Proud  tyrants  humbles,  and  whole  hosts  o'erturns. 

Satumia  lends  the  lash  ;  the  coursers  fly; 
Smooth  glides  the  chariot  through  the  liquid  sky. 
Heaven's  gates  spontaneous  open  to  the  powers, 
Heaven's  golden  gates,  kept  by  the  winged  Hours ; 
Commission'd  in  alternate  watch  they  stand,  480 

The  sun's  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command  ; 
Close  or  unfold  th'  eternal  gates  of  day, 
Bar  heaven  with  clouds,  or  roll  those  clouds  away. 
The  sounding  hinges  ring,  the  clouds  divide ; 
Prone  down  the  steep  of  heaven  their  course  they  guide. 
But  Jove,  incensed,  from  Ida's  top  survey'd, 
And  thus  enjoin' d  the  many-colour'd  maid : 

"  Thaumantia  !  mount  the  winds,  and  stop  their  car ! 
Against  the  Highest  who  shall  wage  the  war? 
If  furious  yet  they  dare  the  vain  debate,  490 

Thus  have  I  spoke,  and  what  I  speak  is  fate  : 
Their  coursers  crush'd  beneath  the  wheels  shall  lie, 
Their  car  in  fragments  scatter'd  o'er  the  sky ! 
My  lightning  these  rebellious  shall  confound, 
And  hurl  them,  flaming,  headlong  to  the  ground, 
Condemn'd  for  ten  revolving  years  to  weep 
The  wounds  impress'd  by  burning  thunder  deep. 
So  shall  Mioexy^Jearn  to  fear  our  ire, 
Nor  dare  to  combat  her's  and  Nature's  sire. 
For  Juno,  headstrong  and  imperious  still,  S0O 

She  claims  some  title  to  transgress  our  will." 

Swift  as  the  wind,  the  various-colour'd  maid 
From  Ida's  top  her  golden  wings  display'd; 
To  great  Olympus'  shining  gates  she  flies, 
There  meets  the  chariot  rushing  down  the  skies; 
Restrains  their  progress  from  the  bright  abodes, 
And  speaks  the  mandate  of  the  sire  of  gods : 
**  What  frenzy,  goddesses  \  w\\a\  rage  can  move 
Celestial  minds  to  tempt 
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Denint,  obedient  to  hia  high  command :  510 

Thin  in  his  word :  nnd  know,  bis  word  shall  ntnnd. 

Hid  lightning  your  rebellion  nhiill  confound, 

And  hurl  you  hoadlong,  flaming,  to  tho  ground  : 

Your  horses  criiflh'd  hencath  tho  wheels  shall  lie, 

Your  cur  in  fragments  neattor'd  o'er  tho  Hky : 

YoimielvcH  condomnM  ton  rolling  years  to  weep 

Tho  woundu  impressM  hy  burning  thunder  dorp. 

So  dhall  Minorva  lonrn  to  four  his  ire, 

Nor  daro  to  combat  hor's  and  Natnro'H  sire. 

For  Juno,  headstrong  and  imperious  still,  520 

Sbo  claims  hoido  title  to  transgress  his  will : 

Hut  thoo,  what  dcfiporate  insolence  has  driven 

To  lift  thy  lanco  against  the  king  of  heaven?" 

Then,  mounting  on  tho  pinions  of  the  wind, 

Sbo  flow;  and  Juno  thus  her  rago  rosign'd  : 

"Oh  I  daughter  of  that  god  whoso  arm  can  wield 
Th'  avenging  holt,  and  shako  the  dreadful  shield  I 
No  more  lot  beings  of  suporior  birth 
Contend  with  Jove  for  thin  low  rare  of  earth. 
Triumphant  now,  now  miserably  slain,  MM 

They  breathe  or  perish  as  the  Fates  ordain. 
Hut  Jovu'h  high  counsels  full  effect  shall  find  ; 
And,  ever  constant,  over  rule  mankind." 

She  spoke,  and  backward  turn'd  her  steeds  of  light, 
AdoruM  with  manes  of  gold,  and  heavenly  bright. 
The  Hours  unloosed  them,  panting  as  they  stood, 
And  heapM  their  mangers  witb  ambrosial  food. 
There  tied,  they  rest  in  high  celestial  stalls; 
The  chariot  propp'd  against  the  crystal  walls. 
The  pensive  goddesses,  abash'd,  controlM,  MO 

Mix  with  tho  gods,  and  fill  their  seats  of  gold. 
And  now  tl>o  Thunderer  meditates  his  flight 
From  Ida's  summits  to  th'  Olympian  height: 
Swifter  than  thought  the  wheols  instinctive  fly, 
Flame  through  the  vast  of  air,  and  reach  Uw  *V^j, 
"Vwiih  Nvptinw'n  cJmrffn  his  courHurn  lit  \v\\\mvv\\\ 
And  fix  tho  cur  an  itn  immortal  \mnc  ; 
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There  stood  the  chariot,  beaming  forth  its  rays, 
Till  with  a  snowy  veil  he  screen'd  tho  blaze. 
He,  whose  all-conscious  eyes  the  world  behold, 
Th'  eternal  Thunderer,  sat  enthroned  in  gold  ; 
High  heaven  the  footstool  of  his  feet  he  makes, 
And  wide  beneath  him  all  Olympus  shakes. 
Trembling  afar  th'  offending  powers  appear'd, 
Confused  and  silent,  for  his  frown  they  fear'd. 
He  saw  their  soul,  and  thus  his  word  imparts : 
"Pallas  and  Juno  !  say,  why  heave  your  hearts? 
Soon  was  your  battle  o'er :  proud  Troy  retired 
Before  your  face,  and  in  your  wrath  expired. 
But  know,  whoe'er  almighty  power  withstand, 
Unmatch'd  our  force,  unconquer'd  is  our  hand ! 
Who  shall  the  sovereign  of  the  skies  control? 
Not  all  the  gods  that  crown  the  starry  pole. 
Your  hearts  shall  tremble,  if  our  arms  we  take, 
And  each  immortal  nerve  with  horror  shake. 
For  thus  I  speak,  and  what  I  speak  shall  stand : 
What  power  soe'er  provokes  our  lifted  hand, 
On  this  our  hill  no  more  shall  hold  his  place, 
Cut  off,  and  exiled  from  th'  ethereal  race." 

Juno  and  Pallas,  grieving,  hear  the  doom, 
But  feast  their  souls  on  Ilion's  woes  to  come. 
Though  secret  anger  sweiroTMnrerva's  breast, 
The  prudent  goddess  yet  her  wrath  repress'd  : 
But  Juno,  impotent  of  rage,  replies : 
"  What  hast  thou  said,  oh  tyrant  of  the  skies ! 
Strength  and  omnipotence  invest  thy  throne : 
'Tis  thine  to  punish ;  ours  to  grieve  alone. 
For  Greece  we  grieve,  abandon'd  by  her  fate. 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  thy  unmeasured  hate : 
From  fields  forhidden  we  submiss  refrain, 
With  arms  unaiding  see  our  Argives  slain ; 
Yet  grant  our  counsels  still  their  breasts  may  mo 
Lest  all  should  perish  in  the  rage  of  Jove." 
The  goddess  thus.     And  thus  the  god  tc-vUfta, 
Who  swells  the  clouds,  and  Wacken.3  a\\  \\\r  *Ymm*. 
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ofag  sun,  awaked  by  loud  atom  . 
Nhnll  MM  tli'  almighty  Tin nnl oro i-  ill  arms: 

Whiit  henna  of  Atglw  than  afaall  load  the  plain, 

Those  radiant  eyes  shall  view,  and  view  in  vain. 

lector  cease  the  rage  of  light, 

Benin**,  unit  thy  Greeks  in  llighl, 
1'v'n  nil  !li.'  day  when  certain  fates  ordain 
Th;it  stern  A chilkis — his  ['ntioclus  shun — 

■  I  Vengeance,  mill  lay  waste  llio  plain 
d'l  men  il  ft**,  HOT  canst  thou  linn  its  course 
With  .ill  thy  rage,  with  nil  lliy  rebel  force. 
Fly,  il  thou  will,  to  ear  ill's  remotest  bound, 
Where  on  her  utmost  verge  the  seas  resound ; 

uised  lapetus  and  Saturn  dwell, 
Puf  by  the  brink,  within  the  steam  of  hell  j 
No  nun  o'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  ihero ; 
No  cheerful  gales  refresh  the  lazy  air; 
There  arm  mm  more  the  bold  Titanian  bend, 
Ami  mn  in  nJn,  for  what  I  will  ihtll  standi" 
Now  deep  in  ocean  sunk  tin'  lamp  of  light, 

And  drew  behind  the  cloudy  veil  of  night: 

-ring  Trojans  mourn  his  beam*,  decay'd 
The  Greeks,  rejoicing,  bleu  the  friendly  shade. 
Th.'  vietori  kerp  the  field  ;  and  Hector  calli 
A  martial  oomoil  uai  the  navy  walls: 

■  Bc&aander*!  hank  apart  he  led. 
Where  thinly  seattei'd  lay   lln-  licup;  nl'  dead, 

i  Jed  obieft,  descending  on  the  ground, 
Attend  his.  order,   itnl  ilu'ir  |iritn'i-  surround. 
A  massy  spear  he  bore,  of  mighty  strength  ; 
Of  full  ten  cubits  was  the  lance's  length] 

The  potnl  wni  braea,  refulgent  to  behold, 
l'i\M  to  the  wn.nl,  with  circling  rings  of  gold ; 

The  noble  Rector  on  thii  lance  reel! 1. 

Vn.i,  bending  forward,  thus  reveal'd  hi»  mind : 
hi  ..  with  attention  hear! 
ad  genoroui  uul*,  gw«  «u\ 
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This  day,  we  hoped,  would  wrap  in  conquering  flame 
Greece  with  her  ships,  and  crown  oor  toils  with  fame 
But  darknes3  now,  to  save  the  cowards,  falls, 
And  guards  them  trembling  in  their  wooden  wails. 
Obey  the  Night,  and  use  her  peaceful  hours 
Our  steeds  to  forage,  and  refresh  our  powers. 
Straight  from  the  town  be  sheep  and  osen  sought, 
And  strengthening  bread,  and  generous  wine  be  brought 
Wide  o'er  the  field,  high  blazing  to  the  sky, 
Let  numerous  fires  the  absent  sun  supply; 
The  flaming  piles  with  plenteous  fuel  raise, 
Till  the  bright  morn  her  purple  beam  displays 
Lest,  in  the  silence,  and  the  shades  of  night, 
Greece  in  her  sable  ships  attempt  her  flight. 
Not  unmolested  let  the  wretches  gain 
Their  lofty  decks,  or  safely  cleave  the  main ; 
Some  hostile  wound  let  every  dart  bestow, 
Some  lasting  token  of  the  Phrygian  foe;  C40 

Wounds,  that  long  hence  may  ask  their  spouses*  care, 
And  warn  their  children  from  a  Trojan  war. 
Now  through  the  circuit  of  our  11km  wall, 
Let  sacred  heralds  sound  the  solemn  call; 
To  bid  the  sires,  with  hoary  honours  crown'd, 
And  beardless  youths,  our  battlements  surround. 
Firm  be  the  guard,  while  distant  lie  our  powers, 
And  let  the  matrons  hang  with  lights  the  towers: 
Lest,  under  cover  of  the  midnight  shade, 
Th'  insidious  foe  the  naked  town  invade. 
Suffice,  to-night,  these  orders  to  obey: 
A  nobler  charge  shall  rouse  the  dawning  day. 
The  gods,  I  trust,  shall  give  to  Hector's  hand, 
From  these  detested  foes  to  free  the  land. 
Who  plough'd,  with  fates  averse,  the  watery  way, 
For  Trojan  vultures  a  predestined  prey. 
Our  common  safety  must  be  now  the  care: 
But  soon  as  morning  paints  the  fields  of  air, 
Sheaih'd  in  bright  arms  let  everv  uooy  cTvgw^e, 
'  tho  fired  fleet  behold  the  batt\e  T&ge. 
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Eight  forky  arrows  from  this  hand  have  fled, 
And  eight  bold  heroes  by  their  point*  lie  dead ; 
But  sure  some  god  denies  me  to  destroy 
This  fury  of  the  field,  this  dog  of  Troy I" 

He  said,  and  twang'd  the  string.    The  weapon  flies 
At  Hector's  breast,  and  sings  along  the  skies : 
He  miss'd  the  mark;  but  pierced  Gorgythion's  heart, 
And  drench'd  in  royal  blood  the  thirsty  dart, 
(Fair  Castianira,  nymph  of  form  divine, 
This  offspring  added  to  King  Priam's  line.)  870 

As  full-blown  poppies,  overcharged  with  rain, 
Decline  the  head,  and  drooping  kiss  the  plain, 
So  sinks  the  youth:  his  beauteous  head,  depress'd 
Henenth  his  helmet,  drops  upon  his  breast. 
Another  shaft  the  raging  archer  drew: 
That  other  shall  with  erring  fury  ilew, 
(From  Hector  Phcubus  turn'd  the  flying  wound,) 
Yet  fell  not  dry  or  guiltless  to  the  ground : 
Thy  breast,  brave  Archeptolomus,  it  tore, 
And  dippM  its  feathers  in  no  vulgar  gore.  380 

Headlong  he  fulls:  his  sudden  fall  iiIurmN 
The  steedN,  that  startle  at  his  sounding  arms. 
I  lector  with  grief  his  charioteer  beheld, 
All  pale  and  breathless  on  the  sanguine  field. 
Then  bids  Cebriones  direct  the  rein, 
Quits  his  bright  car,  and  issues  on  the  plain. 
Dreadful  he  shouts:  from  earth  a  Ntone  he  took, 
And  rushM  on  Teucer  with  the  lifted  rock. 
The  youth  already  strain'd  the  forceful  yew; 
The  shaft  already  to  his  shoulder  drew;  800 

The  feather  in  his  hand,  just  win^M  lor  flight, 
Toiich'd  where  the  neck  and  hollow  chest  unite; 
There,  where  the  juncture  knits  the  channel-hone, 
The  furious  chief  discharged  the  craggy  stone : 
The  bow-string  burst  beneath  the  ponderous  blow, 
And  his  nurnb'd  hand  dismissM  his  useless  how, 
He  fell:  but  Ajax  bin  broud  shield  oY\H\Anyi\% 
Ami  wreen'd  h'm  brother  with  a  uugUty  h\\vw\*\ 


The  ( 
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conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spin 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild, 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Whose  number'd  arms,  by  tits,  thick  flashes 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  morn. 


■ 
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Th$  Embassy  to  Achilla. 

AaounaiiT.— Ag  amemnon,  after  tho  laatday'a  defeat,  propoeea  to  the  Oreeka 
to  quit  the  elege,  and  return  to  thalr  country.  Dlomed  oppoaea  thin,  and 
Nmitor  necond*  him,  prainlng  hi*  wUdom  and  rtwolutioii.  Ilo  order*  tiki 
guard  to  b«  atreugthmied,  mid  a  council  numuioned  to  deliberate  what 
meaauree  arc  to  ha  followed  lu  thin  emergency,  Agamemnon  purnmni  thla 
advice,  and  Neetor  further  prevail*  upon  him  to  aend  ambamdore  to 
Ac  hi  I  lee,  in  order  to  move  him  to  a  reconciliation.  Ulymiee  and  AJax  are' 
made  choice  of,  who  are  accompanied  by  old  Phumix.  They  make,  each 
of  them,  very  moving  and  preaaing  epooohcN,  hut  are  rejeoted  with  rough- 
ueM  by  Achillea,  who,  notwithatandlng,  retaiue  l'hamix  In  hi*  tent.  Tho 
anibajwadora  return  unauooeaafully  to  the  camp,  and  the  troop*  betake 
themaelvo*  to  aleep. 

Thi*  hook,  and  the  next  following1,  take  up  the  apaoo  of  one  night,  which  la 
the  twenty-eoventh  from  the  beginning  of  the  poem.  The  eeene  Ilea  on 
the  eea-ahore,  the  atation  of  tho  Grecian  ahipa. 

Tinm  joyful  Troy  maintain'd  tho  watch  of  night ; 
While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight, 
And  hotivtiii-hred  horror,  on  tho  (Grecian  part, 
Snt  on  each  face,  find  sadden'd  every  heart. 
Am,  from  it"  cloudy  dungeon  issuing  forth, 
A  double  tempest  of  the  went  nnd  north 
Swells  o'er  the  sea,  from  Thraeia's  fro/en  Hhore, 
Heaps  waves  on  waves,  and  hidH  the  jftgean  (par; 
Thin  way  and  that  the  boiling  deeps  are  toss'd ; 
Such  various  passions  urged  the  troubled  hoHt.  10 

(Iront  Agamemnon  grieved  above  the  rent; 
Superior  sorrows  swell'd  his  royal  breast; 
Himself  his  orders  to  tho  heralds  bears, 
To  bid  to  council  all  the  Grecian  peers, 
Hut  bid  in  whispers:  those  surround  their  chief, 
In  solemn  sadness,  and  majestic  grief. 
The  king  amidst  the  mournful  c'nv.ltt  yuw&\ 
Down  hi*  wan  nlwok  a  briny  tomml  tVwt\ 
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So  silent  fountains,  from  a  rock's  tall  head, 
In  sable  streams  soft-trickling  waters  shed.  2 

With  more  than  vulgar  grief  he  stood  oppress'd  ; 
Words,  mix'd  with  sighs,  thus  bursting  from  his  breast: 

"  Ye  sons  of  Greece !  partake  your  leaders  care : 
Fellows  in  arms,  and  princes  of  the  war! 
Of  partial  Jove  too  justly  we  complain, 
And  heavenly  oracles  believed  in  vain. 
A  safe  return  was  promised  to  our  toils, 
With  conquest  honour'd,  and  enrich'd  with  spoils : 
Now  shameful  flight  atone  can  save  the  host; 
Our  wealth,  our  people,  and  our  glory  lost.  S 

So  Jove  decrees,  almighty  lord  of  all ! 
Jove,  at  whose  nod  whole  empires  rise  or  fall ; 
Who  shakes  the  feeble  props  of  human  trust, 
And  towers  and  armies  humbles  to  the  dust. 
Haste  then,  for  ever  quit  these  fatal  fields; 
Haste  to  the  joys  our  native  country  yields ; 
Spread  all  your  canvas,  all  your  oars  employ. 
Nor  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-defended  Troy." 

He  said.     Deep  silence  held  the  Grecian  band ; 
Silent,  unmoved,  in  dire  dismay  they  stand,  A 

A  pensive  scene  !  till  Tydeus'  warlike  son 
RoII'd  on  the  king  his  eyes,  and  thus  begun: 

"When  kings  advise  us  to  renounce  our  fame, 
First  let  him  speak,  who  first  has  suiFer'd  shame. 
If  I  oppose  thee,  prince,  thy  wrath  withhold, 
The  laws  of  council  bid  my  tongue  be  bold. 
Thou  firsthand  thou  alone,  in  fields  of  fight, 
Durst  brand  my  courage,  and  defame  my  might: 
Nor  from  a  friend  th*  unkind  reproach  appear'd, 
The  Greeks  stood  witness,  all  our  army  heard.  £1 

The  gods,  oh  chief!  from  whom  our  honours  spring, 
The  gods  have  made  thee  but  by  halves  a  king: 
They  gave  thee  sceptres,  and  a  wide  command; 
They  gave  dominion  o'er  the  seas  and  land  ; 
The  noblest  power  that  might  the  world  com  ml 
They  gave  ilwe  nut — a  brave  and  VuVuous  s*m\. 
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Is  this  a  general's  voice,  that  would  suggest 

Fears  like  his  own  to  every  Grecian  breast? 

Confiding  in  our  want  of  worth,  he  stands ; 

And  if  we  fly,  'tis  what  our  king  commands.  00 

Go  thou,  inglorious,  from  thv  embattled  plain  1 

Ships  thou  hast  store,  and  nearest  to  the  main  ; 

A  nobler  care  the  Grecian  shall  employ, 

To  combat,  conquer,  and  extirpute  Troy. 

Here  Greece  shall  stay  $  or,  if  all  Greece  retire, 

Myself  will  stay,  till  Troy  or  I  expire ; 

Myself  and  Sthenelus  will  fight  for  fame  $ 

God  bade  us  fight,  and  'twas  with  God  we  came.91 

lie  ceased.     The  Greeks  loud  acclamations  raise, 
And  voice  to  voice  resounds  Tydides'  praise.  70 

Wise  Nestor  then  his  reverend  figure  roar'd  { 
He  spoke ;  the  host  in  still  attention  hoard : 

44  Oh,  truly  great  I  in  whom  the  gods  have  join'd 
Such  Htrength  of  body  with- such  force  of  mind  t 
In  conduct  as  in  courage  you  excel, 
Still  first  to  uct  what  you  advise  so  well. 
Those  wholesome  counsels  which  thy  wisdom  moves, 
Applauding  Greece  with  common  voice  approves. 
King*  thou  canst  blame — a  bold,  but.  prudent  youth — 
And  blame  ev'n  kings  with  praise,  because  with  truth.  HO 
And  yet  those  years  that  since  thy  birth  have  run, 
Would  hardly  style  thee  Nestor's  youngest  son. 
Then  let  me  add  what  yet  remains  behind, 
A  thought  unfinishM  in  that  generous  mind ; 
Age  bids  me  speak;  nor  shall  th'  advice  I  bring 
Distaste  the  people,  or  offend  the  king: 

"Cursed  is  the  man,  nnd  void  of  law  und  right, 

Unworthy  property,  unworthy  light, 

Unfit  for  public  rule,  or  private  care ; 

That  wretch,  that  monster,  who  (flights  in  war;  00 

Whose  lust  is  murder,  and  whose  horrid  joy 

To  tear  his  country,  nnd  his  kind  destroy  I 

This  n'wht,  rofrotth  nnd  fortify  thy  \x\\\\\\ 

Between  the  trench  and  wull  let  guuvA*  wu\\\\\\\ 
O  N 
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Be  that  the  duty  of  the  young  and  bold ; 
But  thou,  oh  king,  to  council  call  the  old. 
Great  is  thy  sway,  and  weighty  are  thy  cares ; 
Thy  high  commands  must  spirit  all  our  wars. 
With  Thraclan  wine  recruit  thy  honour'd  guests, 
For  happy  counsels  flow  from  sober  feasts. 
Wise,  weighty  counsels  aid  a  state  distress' d, 
And  such  a  monarch  as  can  choose  the  best. 
See !  what  a  blaze  from  hostile  tents  aspires ! 
How  near  our  lleet  approach  the  Trojan  fires  ! 
Who  can,  unmoved,  behold  the  dreadful  light? 
What  eye  beholds  them,  and  can  close  to-night? 
This  dreadful  interval  determines  all ; 
To-morrow  Troy  must  flame,  or  Greece  must  fall." 

Thus  spoke  the  hoary  sage.     The  rest  obey: 
Swift  through  the  gates  the  guards  direct  their  way. 
His  son  was  first  to  pass  the  lofty  mound, 
The  generous  Thrasymed,  in  arms  renown'd : 
Next  him,  Ascalaphns,  Ialmen,  stood, 
The  double  offspring  of  the  warrior-god. 
Deipyrus,  Aphareus,  Merion,  join, 
And  Lycomed,  of  Creon's  noble  line. 
Seven  were  the  leaders  of  the  nightly  bands, 
And  each  bold  chief  a  hundred  spears  commands. 
The  fires  they  light,  to  short  repasts  they  fall, 
Some  line  the  trench,  and  others  man  the  wall. 

The  king  of  men,  on  public  counsels  bent, 
Convened  the  princes  in  his  ample  tent ; 
Each  seized  a  portion  of  the  kingly  feast, 
But  staid  his  hand  when  thirst  and  hunger  cease 
Then  Nestor  spoke,  for  wisdom  long  approved, 
And,  slowly  rising,  thus  the  council  moved: 

"  Monarch  of  nations  !  whose  superior  sway 
Assembled  stales  and  lords  of  earth  obey, 
The  laws  and  sceptres  to  thy  hand  are  given, 
And  millions  own  the  care  of  thee  and  heaven. 
Oh,  king !  the  counsels  of  my  age  attend ; 
With  thee  my  cares  begin,  in  thee  rauaV  evA-, 
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Thoe9  prince  !  it  fltn  alike  to  *poak  and  hoar, 

Pronounce  with  judgment,  with  regard  give  oar ; 

To  noo  no  wholesome  motion  ho  withstood, 

And  ratify  the  bout  for  public;  good. 

Nor,  though  a  meaner  give  advice,  repine, 

But  follow  it,  and  make  the  wisdom  thine. 

Hear  then  a  thought,  not  now  conceived  in  haute, 

At  onco  my  present  judgment,  and  my  punt;  140 

When  from  1'oliden*  tent  you  forced  the  maid, 

1  first  opposed,  and,  faithful,  durst  diMMiuido ; 

Hut  hold  of  until,  when  headlong  fury  fired, 

You  wronged  the  man,  by  men  and  gods  admired : 

Now  seek  itome  means  Ium  fatal  wrath  to  end, 

With  prayer*  to  move  him,  or  with  gifts  to  heud.'* 

To  whom  the  king:  "With  juNtico  hast  thou  shown 
A  princevN  faults,  and  I  with  reaHou  own. 
That  happy  man,  whom  Jove  Mtill  houourM  moHt, 
In  more  than  armies,  and  himsolf  a  hoHt.  150 

lllcss'd  in  his  love,  thin  wondrous  hero  stands, 
Heaven  fights  hi*  war,  and  humbles  all  our  bands. 
I'Vm  would  my  heart,  which  orr'd  through  frantic  rage, 
The  wrathful  chief  and  angry  gods  assuage. 
If  gills  immetiNe  liis  mighty  hoiiI  cun  how, 
lleur,  all  ye  ({rocks,  mid  witness  what  I  vow: 

"Ten  weighty  talentH  of  the  puroHt  gold, 
And  twice  ten  vases  of  refulgent  mould  ; 
Seven  Hacred  tripods,  whom)  unsullied  frame 
Yet  knows  no  officii,  nor  has  Colt  the  Hume;  1(10 

Twelve  steeds,  uumatchM  in  Hcetncss  and  in  force, 
And  Mtill  victorious  in  the  dusty  course; 
(Itich  were  the  man  whose  ample  stores  exceed 
The  prizes  purchased  hy  their  winged  speed  ;) 
Seven  lovely  captives  of  the  Lesbian  line, 
Nkill'd  in  each  art,  uumutchM  in  form  divine: 
The  Name  I  chose  for  more  than  vulgar  charms, 
When  Lesbos  sunk  heneath  the  hero's  armm 
A))  t)w*o,  to  buy  liin  /rioiid.'diip,  nIu\\\  \ro  \ui\i\. 
And,  jnin'<l  with  IIiuhv,  the  |iitiK-r.»uUM\tai\  uwav\\  ^ 
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With  all  her  charms,  Briscis  I  resign, 
And  solemn  swear  those  charms  were  never  mine  ; 
Un touch' d  she  stay'd,  uninjured  she  removes, 
Pure  from  my  arms,  and  guiltless  of  my  loves. 
These  instant  shall  he  his ;  and  if  the  powers 
Give  to  our  arms  proud  Ilion's  hostile  towers, 
Then  shall  he  store,  when  Greece  the  spoil  divides, 
With  gold  and  brass  his  loaded  navy's  sides. 
Besides,  full  twenty  nymphs,  of  Trojan  race, 
With  copious  love  shall  crown  his  warm  embrace ; 
Such  as  himself  will  choose ;  who  yield  to  none, 
Or  yield  to  Helen's  heavenly  charms  alone. 
Yet  hear  me  farther:  when  our  wars  are  o'er, 
If  safe  we  land  on  Argos'  fruitful  shore, 
There  shall  he  live  my  son,  our  honours  share, 
And  with  Orestes'  self  divide  my  care. 
Yet  more:  three  daughters  in  my  court  are  bred, 
And  each  well  worthy  of  a  royal  bed ; 
Laodice  and  Iphigenia  fair, 
And  bright  Chrysothemis  with  golden  hair; 
Her  let  him  choose,  whom  most  his  eyes  approve, 
I  ask  no  presents,  no  reward  for  love : 
Myself  will  give  the  dower:  so  vast  a  store, 
As  never  father  gave  a  child  before. 
Seven  ample  cities  shall  confess  his  sway 
Him  Enopo,  and  Phera?  him  obey, 
Cardamyle  with  ample  turrets  crown'd, 
And  sacred  Pedasus  for  vines  renown'd ; 
jEpea  fair,  the  pastures  Hira  yields, 
And  rich  Antheia  with  her  flowery  fields : 
The  whole  extent  of  Pylos'  sandy  plain, 
Along  the  verdant  margin  of  the  main : 
There  heifers  graze,  and  labouring  oxen  toil ; 
Bold  are  the  men,  and  generous  is  the  soil ; 
There  shall  he  reign,  with  power  and  justice 
And  rule  the  tributary  realms  around. 
All  this  I  give,  his  vengeance  to  cotAtciV, 
Ami  sure  alt  tins  may  move  his  tmgtay 


I 
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Pluto,  the  griflly  god,  who  never  spares — 

Who  feels  no  mercy,  and  who  hears  no  prayers—       210 

Lives  dark  and  dreadful  in  deep  hell's  abodes, 

And  mortals  hate  him  as  the  worst  of  gods. 

Great  though  he  be,  it  fits  him  to  obey; 

Since  more  than  his  my  years,  and  more  my  sway.*9 

The  monarch  thus.    The  reverend  Nestor  then: 
"Great  Agamemnon  I  glorious  king  of  men  I 
Such  are  thy  offers  as  a  prince  may  take, 
And  such  as  fits  a  generous  king  to  make. 
Let  chosen  delegates  this  hour  be  sent 
(Myself  will  name  them)  to  Pelides'  tent:  220 

Let  Phoenix  lead,  reverejl  for  hoary  age, 
Great  Ajax  next,  and  ItHiicus  the  sage.  + 

Yet  more  to  sanctify  the  word  you  send, 
Let  Hodius  and  Eurybates  attend. 
Now  pray  to  Jove  to  grant  what  Greece  demands ; 
Pray  in  deep  silence,  and  with  purest  bunds." 

lie  said,  and  all  approved.     The  heralds  bring 
The  cleansing  water  from  the  liviug  spring. 
The  youth  with  wine  the  sacred  goblets  crown'd, 
And  largo  libations  drench'd  the  sands  around.  230 

The  rite  performed,  the  chiefs  their  thirst  allay, 
Then  from  the  royal  tent  they  take  their  way; 
Wise  Nestor  turns  on  each  his  careful  eye, 
Forbids  t*  offend,  instructs  them  to  apply; 
Much  he  advised  them  all,  Ulysses  most, 
To  deprecate  the  chief,  and  save  the  host. 
Through  the  still  night  they  march,  and  hear  the  roar 
Of  murmuring  billows  on  the  sounding  shore. 
To  Neptune,  ruler  of  the  seas  profound, 
Whose  liquid  arms  the  mighty  globe  surround,  240 

They  pour  forth  vows,  their  embassy  to  bless, 
And  culm  the  rage  of  stern  jEncidos. 
And  now,  urrived  where,  on  the  sandy  bay, 
The  Myrmidouian  tents  und  vessel*  Uvy^ 
AmtiNiul  at  mho,  the  godlike  man  V\\^  Ww^ 
Plwutod  with  tho  nuleinn  harp1*  \\iivmo\\v>w%  «o\\\A\ 
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(Tlie  well-wrought  harp  from  conquer'd  T  he-be  came, 

Of  polish'd  silver  was  its  costly  frame:) 

With  this  he  soothes  hi3  angry  soui,  ami  sings 

Th'  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings.  2 

Patroclus  only  of  the  royal  train, 

Placed  in  his  tent,  attends  the  lofty  strain : 

Full  opposite  he  sat,  and  listen'd  long, 

In  silence  waiting  till  he  ceased  the  song. 

Unseen  the  Grecian  embassy  proceeds 

To  his  high  tent;  the  great  Ulysses  leads. 

Achilles,  starting,  as  the  chiefs  he  spied, 

Leap'd  from  his  seat,  and  laid  the  harp  aside. 

With  like  surprise  arose  Meooetius'  son  : 

Pelides  grasp' d  their  hands,  and  thus  begun :  S 

"  Princes,  all  hail !  whatever  brought  you  here, 
Or  strong  necessity,  or  urgent  fear: 
Welcome,  though  Greeks  !  for  not  as  foes  ye  came ; 
To  me  more  dear  than  all  that  bear  the  name." 

With  that,  the  chiefs  beneath  his  roof  he  led, 
And  placed  in  seats  with  purple  carpets  spread. 
Then  thus:  "Patroclus,  crown  a  larger  bowl, 
Mix  purer  wine,  and  open  every  soul. 
Of  all  the  warriors  yonder  host  can  send, 
Thy  friend  most  honours  these,  and  these  thy  friend." 

He  said.     Patroclus  o'er  the  blazing  (ire,  '* 

Heaps  in  a  brazen  vase  three  chines  entire : 
The  brazen  vase  Automedon  sustains, 
Which  flesh  of  porket,  sheep,  and  goat  contains : 
Achilles  at  the  genial  feast  presides, 
The  parts  transfixes,  and  with  skill  divides. 
Meanwhile,  Patroclus  sweats  the  fire  to  raise; 
The  tent  is  brighten' d  with  the  rising  blaze : 
Then,  when  the  languid  flames  at  length  subside, 
He  strews  a  bed  of  glowing  embers  wide,  2 

Above  the  coals  the  smoking  fragments  turns, 
And  sprinkles  sacred  salt  from  lifted  urns ; 
With  bread  the  glittering  canisters. they  load, 
Which  round  the  board  MenccViua'  Boo.W.Vo'rf&v 
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Himself,  opposed  t9  Ulysses,  full  in  sight, 

Each  portion  parts,  and  orders  every  rito. 

The  first  fat  offerings,  to  th'  immortals  due, 

Amidst  the  greedy  flumes  Patroclus  threw; 

Then  each,  indulging  in  the  social  feast, 

His  thirst  and  hunger  soberly  repressed.  200 

That  done,  to  Phamix  Ajax  grfVe  the  sign — 

Not  unporceived — Ulysses  crown' d  with  wine 

The  foaming  bowl,  and  instant  thus  began, 

His  speech  addressing  to  the  godlike  man  : 

"Health  to  Achilles)  happy  are  thy  guests! 
Not  those  more  honour'd  whom  Atrides  feasts: 
Though  generous  plenty  crown  thy  loaded  boards, 
That  Agamemnon's  regal  tent  affords : 
Hut  greater  cares  sit  heavy  on  our  souls, 
Not  eased  by  banquets  or  by  flowing  bowls.  800 

What  scenes  of  slaughter  in  yon  fields  appear  I 
The  dead  we  mourn,  and  for  the  living  fear; 
Greece  on  the  brink  of  fate  all  doubtful  stands, 
And  owns  no  help  but  from  thy  saving  hands: 
Troy  and  her  aids  for  ready  vengeance  call ; 
Their  threatening  tents  already  shade  our  wall : 
Hear  how  with  shouts  their  conquests  they  proclaim, 
And  point  at  every  ship  their  vengeful  flame ! 
For  them  the  father  of  the  gods  declares, 
Theirs  are  his  omens,  and  his  thunder  theirs.  310 

See,  full  of  Jove,  avenging  Hector  rise ! 
Seel  heaven  and  earth  the  raging  chief  defies; 
What  fury  in  his  breast,  what  lightning  in  his  eyes  1 
He  waits  but  for  the  morn,  to  sink  in  flame 
The  ships,  the  Greeks,  and  all  the  Grecian  name. 
Heavens  I  how  my  country's  woes  distract  my  mind, 
Lest  fate  accomplish  all  his  rage  design' d  I 
And  must  wo,  gods  I  our  heads  inglorious  lay 
In  Trojan  dust,  and  this  the  fatal  day? 
Return,  Achilles  !  oh,  return  !  though  late,  SWA 

To  mvo  thy  Crooks,  and  stop  l\\o  e,imrw&  vA  ^\\\ft% 
if  in  that  heart  or  grief  or  uournftQ  \\w, 
Uine  to  rodootn  ;  uh,  yet  to  cow\\MH  tk\ 


Tlie  day  may  come,  when  a)]  our  warriors  slain, 

That  heart  shall  melt,  that  courage  rise  in  vain. 

Regard  in  time,  0  prince  divinely  brave  I 

Those  wholesome  counsels  which  thy  father  gave. 

When  Peleus  in  his  aged  arms  embraced 

His  parting  son,  these  accents  were  his  last : 

'My  child  !  with  strength,  with  glory,  and  success, 

Thy  arms  may  Judo  and  Minerva  bless ! 

Trust  that  to  Heaven ;  but  thou,  thy  cares  engage 

To  calm  thy  passions  and  subdue  thy  rage : 

From  gentler  manners  let  thy  glory  grow, 

And  shun  contention,  the  sure  source  of  wo ; 

That  young  and  old  may  in  thy  praise  combine, 

The  virtues  of  humanity  be  thine.' — - 

This  now-despised  advice  thy  father  gave. 

Ah  1  check  thy  anger,  and  be  truly  brave. 

If  thou  wilt  yield  to  great  At  rides'  prayers, 

Gifts  worthy  thee  his  royal  hand  prepares ; 

If  not But  hear  me,  while  I  number  o'er 

The  profTer'd  presents,  an  exhnustless  store: 
Ten  weighty  talents  of  the  purest  gold, 
And  twice  ten  vases  of  refulgent  mould; 
Seven  sacred  tripods,  whose  unsullied  frame 
Yet  knows  no  office,  nor  has  felt  the  flame; 
Twelve  steeds,  unmatch'd  in  fieetness  and  in  force, 
And  still  victorious  in  the  dusty  course ; 
(Rich  were  the  man  whose  ample  stores  exceed 
The  prizes  purchased  by  their  winged  speed;) 
Seven  lovely  captives  of  the  Lesbian  line, 
SkilI'd  in  each  art,  unmatch'd  in  form  divine: 
The  same  he  chose  for  more  than  vulgar  charms, 
When  Lesbos  sunk  beneath  thy  conquering  arms: 
AH  these,  to  buy  thy  friendship,  shall  be  paid. 
And  join'd  with  these,  the  long-contested  maid  ; 
With  all  her  charms,  Brisej's  he'll  resign, 
And  solemn  swear  those  charms  were  only  thine; 
Uatonch'd  she  stay'd,  uninjured  she  removes. 
Pure  from  his  arms,  and  guiltless  of  feluiw. 
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These  instant  shall  be  thine :  and  if  the  powers 

Give  to  our  arms  proud  Ilion's  hostile  towers, 

Then  shalt  thou  store,  when  Greece  the  spoil  divides, 

With  gold  and  brass  thy  loaded  navy's  sides. 

Besides,  full  twenty  nymphs,  of  Trojan  race, 

With  copious  love  shall  crown  thy  warm  embrace  $ 

Such  as  thyself  shall  choose ;  who  yield  to  none, 

Or  yield  to  Helen's  heavenly  charms  alone. 

Yet  hear  me  farther :  When  our  wars  are  o'er,  870 

If  safe  we  land  on  Argot*'  fruitful  shore, 

There  shalt  thou  live  his  son,  his  honours  share, 

And  with  Orostos'  self  divide  his  care. 

Vot  more  :  three  daughters  in  his  court  are  bred, 

And  each  well  worthy  of  a  royal  bed ; 

LaodicA  and  Iphigenia  fair, 

And  bright  Chrysothemis  with  golden  hair; 

Her  shalt  thou  wed  whom  most  thy  eyes  approve, 

He  asks  no  presents,  no  reward  for  love : 

Himself  will  give  the  dower ;  so  vast  a  store,  UNO 

As  never  father  gave  a  child  before 

Seven  ample  cities  shall  confess  thy  Nway; 

Thee  jKnopA,  and  I'ltuni)  thee  obey, 

CardumylA  with  ample  turrets  crown'd, 

And  sacred  Pedasus  for  vines  renowuM ; 

M\)Mi  fair,  the  pastures  Hira  yields, 

And  rich  Antheia  with  her  flowery  fields : 

The  whole  extent  to  Pylon'  sandy  plain, 

Along  the  verdant  margin  of  the  main: 

There  heifers  graze,  and  labouring  oxen  toil ;  800 

Hold  are  the  men,  and  generous  is  the  soil : 

There  shalt  thou  reign,  with  power  and  justice  crown'd, 

And  rule  the  tributary  realms  around. 

Such  are  the  proffers  which  this  day  we  briug, 

Such  the  repentance  of  a  suppliant  king. 

Hut  if  all  this,  relentless,  thou  disdain — 

If  honour,  and  if  interest  plead  in  vain — 

Yet  Momo  redroHH  to  suppliant  Grewu*  t\\\iw\, 

And  be  among  her  guardian  irods  iu\ortyl\ 
0* 
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If  no  regard  thy  suffering  country  claim, 
Hear  thy  own  glory,  and  the  voice  of  fame : 
For  now  that  chief,  whose  unresisted  ire 
Made  nations  tremble,  and  whole  hosts  retire. 
Proud  Hector,  now,  th'  unequal  light  demands, 
And  only  triumphs  to  deserve  thy  hands." 

Then  thus  the  goddess-born :     "  Ulysses,  hear 
A  faithful  speech,  that  knows  nor  art  nor  fear: 
What  in  my  secret  soul  is  understood, 
My  tongue  shall  utter,  and  my  deeds  make  good. 
Let  Greece  then  know,  my  purpose  I  retain ; 
Nor  with  new  treaties  vex  my  peace  in  vain. 
Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell. 
Then  thus,  in  short,  my  fix'd  resolves  attend, 
Wljich  nor  Atrides  nor  his  Greeks  can  bend : 
Long  toils,  long  perils,  in  their  cause  I  bore, 
But  now  th'  unfruitful  glories  charm  no  more. 
Fight  or  not  fight,  a  like  reward  we  claim : 
The  wretch  and  hero  find  their  prize  the  same ; 
Alike  regretted  in  the  dust  he  lies, 
Who  yields  ignobly,  or  who  bravely  dies. 

10f  all  my  dangers,  all  my  glorious  pains, 
A  life  of  labours,  lo  !  what  fruit  remains? 
As  the  bold  bird  her  hapless  young  attends, 
From  danger  guards  them,  and  from  want  defends; 
In  search  of  prey  she  wings  the  spacious  air, 
And  with  th'  untasted  food  supplies  her  care : 
For  thankless  Greece  such  hardships  have  I  braved, 
Her  wives,  her  infants,  by  my  labours  saved ; 
Long  sleepless  nights  in  heavy  arms  I  stood, 
And  sweat  laborious  days  in  dust  and  blood. 
I  sack'd  twelve  ample  cities  on  the  main, 
And  twelve  lay  smoking  on  the  Trojan  plain : 
Then  at  Atrides'  haughty  feet  were  laid 
The  wealth  I  gather'd,  and  the  spoils  I  made. 

lour  mighty  monarch  these  in  peace  ^ 
Some  few  my  soldiers  had,  ViimseU  ttws  it*. 
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8omo  present  too  to  every  prince  was  paid : 
And  every  prince  enjoys  the  gift  he  made  j 
I  only  must  refund,  of  all  his  train  I —  440 

See  what  preeminence  our  merits  gain  !— 
My  spoil  alone  his  greedy  soul  delights ; 
My  spouse  alono  must  bless  his  lustful  nights : 
The  woman,  let  him  (as  he  may)  enjoy; 
Hut  what's  the  quarrel  then  of  Greece  and  Troy? 
What  to  these  shores  th'  assembled  nations  draws  1 
What  calls  for  vengeance,  but  a  woman's  cause? 
Are  fair  endowments  and  a  beauteous  face 
Heloved  by  none  but  thoso  of  Atreus'  race? 
The  wife  whom  choice  and  passion  both  approve,        460 
Sure  every  wise  and  worthy  man  will  love. 
Nor  did  my  fair  one  less  distinction  claim ; 
Slave  as  she  was,  my  soul  adored  the  dame. 
Wrong'd  in  my  love,  all  proffers  I  disdain ; 
Deceived  for  once,  I  trust  not  kings  again. 
Ye  have  my  answer.     What  remains  to  do, 
Your  king,  Ulysses,  may  consult  with  you. 
What  needs  he  the  defence  this  arm  can  make? 
Has  he  not  walls  no  human  force  can  shake? 
Has  he  not  fenced  his  guarded  navy  round,  400 

With  piles,  with  ramparts,  find  a  trench  profound? 
And  will  not  these,  the  wonders  he  has  done, 
Repel  the  rage  of  Priam's  single  son? 
There  was  a  time — 'twas  when  for  Greece  I  fought — 
When  Hector's  prowess  no  such  wonders  wrought; 
He  kept  the  verge  of  Troy,  nor  dared  to  wait 
Achilles'  fury  at  the  Reman  gate ; 
He  tried  it  once,  and  scarce  was  saved  by  fate. 
Hut  now  those  ancient  enmities  are  o'er. 
To-morrow  wo  the  favouring  gods  implore ;  470 

Then  shall  you  see  our  parting  vessels  crown'd, 
And  hear  with  oars  the  Hellespont  resound. 
The  third  day  hence,  shnll  Pthiu  greet  our  sails, 
If  mighty  Neptune  send  pmpiliouH  Rn\wt\ 
Pthia  to  her  Achillea  shall  restore 
The  wealth  he  led  for  this  deleaVcd  «\\ot*  \ 
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Thilher  the  spoil  of  this  long  war  shall  pass, 
The  ruddy  gold,  the  steel,  and  shining  brass : 
My  beauteous  captives  thither  I'll  convey, 
And  all  that  rests  of  my  unravish'd  prey.  480 

.   One  only  valued  gift  your  tyrant  gave, 
Arid  that  resumed,  the  fair  Lyrnessian  slave. 
Then  tell  him,  loud,  that  all  the  Greeks  may  hear. 
And  learn  to  scorn  the  wretch  they  basely  fear; 
(For,  arm'd  in  impudence,  mankind  he  braves, 
And  meditates  new  cheats  on  all  his  slaves ; 
Though  shameless  as  he  is,  to  face  these  eyes 
Is  what  he  dares  not:  if  he  dares,  he  dies;) 
Tell  him,  all  terms,  all  commerce  I  decline, 
Nor  share  his  council  nor  his  battle  join ;  490 

For  once  deceived,  was  his ;  but  twice,  were  mine. 
No:  let  the  stupid  prince,  whom  Jove  deprives 
Of  sense  and  justice,  run  where  phrensy  drives; 
His  gifts  are  hateful.     Kings  of  such  a  kind 
Stand  but  as  slaves  before  a  noble  mind.     J  t 
Not  though  he  proffer'd  all  himself  possess'd, 
And  all  his  rapine  could  from  others  wrest  j 
Not  all  the  golden  tides  of  wealth  that  crown 
The  many  peopled  Orchomenian  town ; 
Not  all  proud  Thebes'  unrivalled  walls  contain,  500 

The  world's  great  empress  on  th'  Egyptian  plain; 
(That  spreads  her  conquests  o'er  a  thousand  states, 
And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates, 
Two  hundred  horsemen,  and  two  hundred  cars 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars ;) 
Though  bribes  were  heap'd  on  bribes,  m  number  more 
Than  dust  in  fields,  or  sands  along  the  shore ; 
Should  all  these  offers  for  my  friendship  call, 
'Tis  he  that  offers,  and  I  scorn  them  all. 
Atrides'  daughter  never  shall  be  led  510 

(An  ill-match'd  consort)  to  Achilles'  bed; 
Like  golden  Venus,  though  she  cliarmM  the  heart, 
And  vied  with  Pallas  in  the  wovVs  <rf  ivrt.. 
Some  greater  Greek  let  those  high  bU^fiite 
hate  alliance  with  a  tyrant's  race. 
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If  Heaven  restore  me  to  my  realm*  with  life, 
The  reverend  Peleus  hIuiII  elect  my  wife. 
Thessalian  nymphs  there  arc,  of  form  divine, 
And  king*  that  sue  to  mix  their  blood  with  mine. 
Blent  in  kind  love,  my  yearn  shall  glide  away,  5120 

Content  with  just  hereditary  sway; 
There,  deaf  for  ever  to  the  martial  Mtrife, 
Enjoy  the  dear  prerogative  of  life. 
Life  is  not  to  be  bought  with  heaps  of  gold ; 
Not  all  Apollo'*  Pythian  treasures  hold, 
Or  Troy  once  held,  in  peace  and  pride  of  sway, 
Can  bribe  the  poor  possession  of  a  day  I 
Lost  herds  and  treasures  wo  by  arms  regain, 
And  steeds  unrival'd  on  the  dusty  pluin : 
Hut  from  our  lips  the  vitnl  spirit  fled,  630 

Returns  no  more  to  wake  the  silent  dead. 
My  fates  long  since  by  Thetis  were  disclosed, 
And  each  alternate,  life  or  fame,  proponed  $ 
Here  if  I  stay,  before  the  Trojan  town, 
Short  in  my  date,  but  deathleHH  my  renown . 
If  1  return,  I  quit  immortal  praise 
For  years  on  yearn,  and  long-extended  days. 
Convinced,  though  late,  I  find  my  fond  mistake, 
And  warn  the  Greeks  the  wiser  choice  to  make: 
To  quit  these  shores,  their  native  scats  enjoy,  510 

Nor  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-defended  Troy, 
Jove's  arm  displny'd,  asserts  her  from  the  skies; 
Iler  hearts  are  strengthened,  and  her  glories  rise. 
Go,  then:  to  Greece  ro]>ort  our  fixM  design  ; 
Hid  all  your  councils,  all  your  armies  join, 
Let  all  your  forces,  all  your  arts  conspire 
To  save  the  ships,  the  troops,  the  chiefs  from  fire. 
Ono  stratagem  has  failM,  and  others  will: 
Ye  find  Achilles  is  unconquer'd  still, 
(lo  then  :  digest  my  message  as  ye  may;  550 

Hut  here  this  night  let  reverend  IMunnix  stay: 
Hi*  UuViouh  tniln  and  hoary  hairs  iUm\\\\u\ 
A  /wutwful  dmlh  in  l'tliia's  friendly  ltuu\. 
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But  whether  he  remain  or  sail  with 
His  age  be  sacred,  and  his  will  be  f 

The  son  of  Peleus  ceased.     The  chiefs  around, 
In  silence  wrapp'd,  in  consternation  drown'd, 
Attend  the  stern  reply.     Then  Phtenix  rose — 
Down  his  white  beard  a  stream  of  sorrow  flows — 
And  while  the  fate  of  suffering  Greece  he  mourn'd, 
With  accents  weak  these  tender  words  return'd : 

"  Divine  Achilles  !  wilt  thou  then  retire, 
And  leave  our  hosts  in  blood,  our  fleets  on  fire? 
If  wrath  so  dreadful  fill  thy  ruthless  mind, 
How  shall  thy  friend,  thy  Phnenix  stay  behind? 
The  royal  Peleus,  when  from  Pthia's  coast 
He  sent  thee  early  to  th'  Achaian  host — 
Thy  youth,  as  then  in  sage  debates  unskill'd, 
And  new  to  perils  of  the  direful  field — 
He  bade  me  teach  thee  all  the  ways  of  war; 
To  shine  in  councils,  and  in  camps  to  dare. 
Never,  ah !  never  let  me  leave  thy  side ! 
No  time  shall  part  us,  and  no  fate  divide. 
Not  though  the  god,  that  breathed  my  life,  restore 
The  bloom  I  boasted,  and  the  port  I  bore, 
When  Greece  of  old  beheld  my  youthful  flames, 
(Delighted  Greece,  the  land  of  lovely  dames!) 
My  father,  faithless  to  my  mother's  arms, 
Old  as  he  was,  adored  a  stranger's  charms. 
I  tried  what  youth  could  do  (at  her  desire) 
To  win  the  damsel,  and  prevent  my  sire. 
My  sire  with  curses  loads  my  hated  head, 
And  cries,  'Ye  furies  !  barren  be  his  bed.' 
Infernal  Jove,  the  vengeful  fiends  below, 
And  ruthless  Proserpine  confirm'd  his  vow. 
Despair  and  grief  distract  my  labouring  mind ! 
Gods !  what  a  crime  my  impious  heart  design'd  I 
I  thought  (but  some  kind  god  that  thought  suppress'd) 
To  plunge  the  poniard  in  my  father's  breast 
Then  meditate  my  flight;  my  friends  in  vaic 
With  prayers  entreat  me,  and  with  fovea  daXain. 
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On  fat  of  rams,  black  bull*,  and  brawny  swine, 

They  daily  feast,  with  draughts  of  fragrant  wino : 

Strong  guards  they  placed,  and  watch'd  nine  nights  entire : 

The  roofs  and  porches  flamed  with  constant  lire : 

The  tenth  I  forced  the  gates,  unseen  of  all, 

And,  favoured  by  the  night,  o'erleapM  the  wall. 

My  travels  thence  through  spacious  Greece  extend  ; 

In  I'thia's  court  at  last  tny  lal>ours  end. 

Your  sire  received  me,  as  his  sou  caressM,  000 

With  gifts  enrichM,  and  with  possessions  hless'd. 

The  strong  Dolopians  thenceforth  ownM  tny  reign, 

And  all  the  coast  that  runs  along  the  main. 
fl\y  love  to  thee  his  bounties  I  repaid, 

And  early  wisdom  to  thy  soul  convoy 'd  : 

Great  as  thou  art,  my  lessons  mndo  thee  brave : 

A  child  I  took  thee,  but  u  hero  gave. 

Thy  infant  breast  a  like  affection  showM  ; 

Si  ill  in  tny  arms  (an  ever-pleaNing  load) 

Or  at  tny  knee,  by  I'humix  would'st  thou  stand  ;  010 

No  food  was  grateful  but  from  I'hmuix'  band. 

1  pass  tny  wntehings  o'er  thy  helpless  years, 

The  tender  labours,  the  compliant.  careH ; 

The  gods,  1  thought,  reversed  their  bard  decree, 

And  I'humix  felt  a  lathe r*s  joys  in  thee: 

Thy  growing  virtues  justified  tny  cares, 

And  promised  comfort  to  my  silver  hairs. 

Now  be  thy  rage,  thy  fatal  rage,  resignM  :, 

A  cruel  heart  ill  suits  a  manly  mind : 

The  gods — the  only  great,  and  only  wise—  fISJO 

Are  moved  by  offerings,  vows,  and  sacrifice; 

Offending  man  their  high  compassion  wins, 

And  daily  prayers  atone  for  daily  sins. 

Prayers  are  Jove's  daughters,  of  celestial  race, 

Lame  are  their  feet,  and  wrinkled  is  their  face; 

With  humble  mien,  and  with  dejected  eyes, 

(•(instant  they  follow  where  injustice  flies; 

InjwiliiM,  nwii\9  erocf,  and  iiue.onlmm\v 
Swaojm  the  wide  earth,  and  trnmpW  c>\vr  \\\\\\\V\\wV 
While  1'rayor*,  to  ijou/  hor  wrongs,  move  A«vi\toVvwv  «* 
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Who  hears  these  daughters  of  almighty  Jove, 

For  him  they  mediate  to  the  throne  above  : 

When  man  rejects  the  humble  suit  they  make, 

The  sire  revenges  for  the  daughters'  sake ; 

From  Jove  commission'd,  fierce  Injustice  then 

Descends  to  punish  unrelenting  men. 

Oh,  let  not  headlong  passion  bear  the  sway; 

These  reconciling  goddesses  obey: 

Due  honours  to  the  seed  of  Jove  belong: 

Due  honours  calm  the  fierce,  and  bend  the  strong. 

Were  these  not  paid  thee  by  the  terms  we  bring, 

Were  rage  still  harbour'd  in  the  haughty  king, 

Nor  Greece,  nor  all  her  fortunes,  should  engage 

Thy  friend  to  plead  against  so  just  a  rage. 

But  since  what  honour  asks,  the  general  sends, 

And  sends  by  those  whom  most  thy  heart  commends, 

The  best  and  noblest  of  the  Grecian  train, 

Permit  not  these  to  sue,  and  sue  in  vain ! 

Let  me,  my  son,  an  ancient  fact  unfold, 

A  great  example  drawn  from  times  of  old ; 

Hear  what  our  fathers  were,  and  what  their  praise 

Who  conquer'd  their  revenge  in  former  days. 

"Where  Calydon  on  rocky  mountains  stands, 
Once  fought  the  jEtolian  and  Curetian  bauds : 
To  guard  it  those,  to  conquer  these  advance ; 
And  mutual  deaths  were  dealt  with  mutual  chance. 
The  silver  Cynthia  bade  Contention  rise, 
In  vengeance  of  neglected  sacrifice : 
On  ffineus'  fields  she  sent  a  monstrous  boar, 
That  level'd  harvests,  and  whole  forests  tore : 
This  beast  (when  many  a  chief  his  tusks  had  slain) 
Great  Meleager  stretch' d  along  the  plain. 
Then,  for  his  spoils  a  new  debate  arose, 
The  neighbour  nations  thence  commencing  foes- 
Strong  as  they  were,  the  bold  Curetes  fail'd, 
While  Meleager's  thundering  arm  prevail'd: 
Till  rage  at  Jength  inflamed  hbVofa]  tan&, 
(For  rage  invades  the  wisest,  and  i.V«  Yw*.^ 
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Cursed  by  Althom,  to  his  wrath  ho  yields, 
Aad  in  hifl  wife's  embrace  forgets  the  fieldi.  070 

(Shu  from  Mar|>essa  sprung,  divinely  fair, 
And  matchless  Idas,  more  than  man  in  war; 
The  god  of  duy  adored  the  mother's  charms ; 
Against  the  god  the  father  bent  bin  arms : 
Th'  afflicted  pair,  ttieir  sorrows  to  proclaim, 
From  Cleopatra  changed  thin  daughter's  name, 
And  call'd  Alcyone ;  a  name  to  mIiow 
The  father's  grief,  the  mourning  mother'*  wo.) 
To  her  the  chief  retired  from  Ntern  debate, 
Hut  found  no  peace  from  fierce  Althum's  hate :  UNO 

Altlmm's  hate  th'  unhappy  warrior  drew, 
Whose  luckless  hand  bin  royal  uncle  nIcw  : 
She  beat  the  ground,  and  callM  the  powers  beneath 
On  her  own  Hon  to  wreak  her  brother's  death; 
Hell  heard  her  curses  from  the  realms  profound, 
And  the  red  (tends  that  walk  the  nightly  round. 
In  vain  ifttolia  her  deliverer  waits, 
War  shakes  her  walls,  and  thunders  at  her  gates. 
She  sent  ambassadors,  a  chosen  baud, 
Priests  of  the  gods,  arid  elders  of  the  land  ;  (MO 

Unsought  the  chief  to  save  the  sinking  state: 
Their  prayers  were  urgent  and  their  proffers  great; 
(Full  filly  acres  of  the  richest  ground, 
Half  pasture  green,  and  half  with  vineyards  cruwn'd.) 
His  suppliant  father,  aged  (Kucus,  came; 
His  sisters  follow'd ;  cv'u  the  vengeful  dame, 
Althrca,  sues:  his  friends  before  him  fall: 
He  stands  relentless,  and  rejects  them  all. 
Mnauwhile,  the  victor's  shouts  ascend  the  skies ; 
The  walls  are  scaled  ;  the  rolling  flames  arise:  700 

At  length  his  wife  (a  form  divine)  appears, 
With  piercing  cries  and  supplicating  tears; 
She  paints  the  horrors  of  a  conquer'd  town, 
The  heroes  slnin,  the  palaces  overthrown, 
Tha  mittrmiH  mvinh'd9  the  whole  rucu  u\\h\\vn\m\. 
Tho  warrior  hoard,  ho  viuic|ui»h'd,  und\\u  mxnuI. 

O 
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Th'  jEtolians,  long  disdain'd,  now  took  their  tui 
And  left  the  chief  their  broken  faith  to  mourn. 
Learn  hence,  betimes  to  curb  pernicious  ire, 
Nor  stay  till  yonder  fleets  ascend  in  fire ; 
Accept  the  presents ;  draw  thy  conquering  sword ; 
And  be  among  our  guardian  gods  adored." 

Thus  he.     The  stern  Achilles  thus  replied  : 
"My  second  father,  and  my  reverend  guide  I 
Thy  friend,  believe  me,  no  such  gifts  demands, 
And  asks  no  honours  from  a  mortal's  hands; 
Jove  honours  me,  and  favours  my  designs ; 
His  pleasure  guides  me,  and  his  will  confines ; 
And  here  I  stay,  if  such  his  high  behest, 
While  life's  warm  spirit  beats  within  my  b 
Yet  hear  one  word,  and  lodge  it  in  thy  heart: 
No  more  molest  me  on  Atrides'  part. 
Is  it  for  him  these  tears  are  taught  to  flow, 
For  him  these  sorrows?  for  my  mortal  foe? 
A  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows, 
Burns  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  glows : 
One  should  our  interests  and  our  passions  be ; 
My  friend  must  hate  the  man  that  injures  me. 
Do  this,  my  Phcenix,  'tis  a  generous  part; 
And  share  my  realms,  my  honours,  and  my  heart. 
Let  these  return :  our  voyage,  or  our  stay, 
Rest  undetermined  till  the  dawning  day." 

He  ceased.     Then  order'd  for  the  sage's  bed 
A  warmer  couch  with  numerous  carpets  spread. 
With  that,  stern  Ajax  his  long  silence  broke, 
And  thus,  impatient,  to  Ulysses  spoke : 

"  Hence  let  us  go.     Why  waste  we  time  in  vain  ? 
See  what  effect  our  low  submissions  gain  1 
Liked  or  not  liked,  his  words  we  must  relate, 
The  Greeks  expect  them,  and  our  heroes  wait. 
Proud  as  he  is,  that  iron  heart  retains 
lis  stubborn  purpose,  and  his  friends  disdains. 
Stem  and  unpitying  !  if  a  brother  b\ee&, 
On  just  atonement,  we  remit  the  deed  \ 
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A  lire  the  slaughter  of  hid  son  forgiven ; 

The  price  of  blood  (Uncharged,  the  murderer  liven: 

The  haughtiest  hearts  at  length  their  rugo  resign, 

And  gifts  can  conquer  every  soul  but  thine. 

The  gods  that  unrelenting  breast  have  steol'd, 

And  cursed  thee  with  a  mind  that  cannot  yield.  750 

One  woman-slave  was  ruvish'd  from  thy  arms ; 

Lo,  seven  are  offcr'd,  and  of  equal  charms. 

Then  hoar,  AchilloN !  he  of  hotter  mind ; 

Kovoro  thy  roof,  and  to  thy  guests  bo  kind ; 

And  know  the  men,  of  all  the  Grecian  hoMt, 

Who  honour  worth,  and  prize  thy  valour  most." 

"Oh,  soul  of  battles,  and  thy  people's  guide  1" 
(To  Ajax  thus  the  first  of  Greeks  replied :) 
"  Well  hast  thou  spoke  I  but  at  the  tyrant's  namo, 
My  rage  rekindles,  and  my  soul's  on  flame:  700 

'Tin  just  resentment,  and  becomes  the  bravo  ; 
Disgraced,  dishonour'd,  liko  the  vilest  sluvel 
Return  then,  heroes!  and  our  answer  bear: 
The  glorious  combat  is  no  more  my  (tare ; 
Not  till,  amid  yon  sinking  navy  slain, 
The  blood  of  Greeks  shall  dye  the  sable  main ; 
Not  till  the  flames,  by  Hector's  fury  thrown, 
Consume  your  vessels,  and  approach  my  own: 
Just  there,  thv  impetuous  homicide  shall  stand, 
There  cease  his  battle,  and  there  feel  our  hand."  770 

This  said,  each  prince  a  double  goblet  crowu'd, 
And  cast  a  largo  libation  on  the  ground  : 
Then  to  their  vessels,  through  the  gloomy  shades, 
The  chiefs  return ;  divine  Ulysses  leads. 
Meantime,  Achilles'  slaves  prepared  a  bed, 
With  fleeces,  carpets,  and  soli  linen  spread : 
There,  till  the  sacred  morn  restored  the  day, 
In  slumbers  sweet  the  reverend  Phamix  lay. 
Hut  in  his  inner  tent,  an  ampler  space, 
Achilles  slept;  and  in  his  warm  embrace  7H0 

Fair  Diomadt)  of  tho  Lesbian  race. 
r<tMt,  for  PutrocluH  w/ih  the  uoucAi  \tre\mm\, 
VIioho  nightly  joy*  (J10  boautoou*  1\A\M  «tat«\\ 
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Achilles  to  his  friend  consign'd  her  charms, 
When  Scyros  fell  before  iiis  conquering  arms. 

And  now  th'  elected  chiefs,  whom  Greece  had  sent, 
Pass'd  through  the  hosts,  and  reach'd  the  royal  tent. 
Then  rising  all,  with  goblets  in  their  hands, 
The  peers,  and  leaders  of  th'  Achaian  bands, 
Hail'd  their  return.    Atride3  first  begun : 

"Say,  what  success?  divine  Laertes'  son! 
Achilles'  high  resolves  declare  to  all ; 
Returns  the  chietj  or  must  our  navy  fall?" 

"Great  king  of  nations !"  Ithacus  replied, 
"  Fix'd  is  his  wrath,  unconquer'd  is  Ins  pride ; 
He  slights  lliy  friendship,  thy  proposals  scorns, 
And,  thus  implored,  with  fiercer  fury  burns. 
To  save  our  army,  and  our  fleets  to  free, 
Is  not  his  care ;  but  left  to  Greece  and  tiiee. 
Your  eyes  shall  view,  when  morning  paints  the  sky,     81 
Beneath  his  oars  the  whitening  billows  fly, 
Us,  too,  he  bids  our  oars  and  sails  employ, 
Nor  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-protected  Troy: 
For  Jove  o'ershades  her  with  his  arm  divine, 
Inspires  her  war,  and  bids  her  glory  shine. 
Such  was  his  word :  what  farther  he  declared, 
The  sacred  heralds  and  great  Ajax  heard. 
But  Phcenix  in  his  tent  the  chief  retains, 
Safe  to  transport  him  to  his  native  plains, 
When  morning  dawns :  if  other  he  decree,  8: 

His  age  is  sacred,  and  his  choice  is  free." 

Ulysses  ceased.     The  great  Achaian  host, 
With  sorrow  seized,  in  consternation  lost, 
Attend  the  stern  reply.     Tydides  broke 
The  general  silence,  and  undaunted  spoke: 

"Why  should  we  gifts  to  proud  Achilles  send ? 
Or  strive  with  prayers  his  haughty  soul  to  bend? 
His  country's  woes  he  glories  to  deride, 
And  prayers  will  burst  that  swelling  heart  with  pride. 
Be  the  fierce  impulse  of  his  rage  obey'd 
Our  battles  Jet  ruin,  or  desert,  ot  au 
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!■  i  'ii n  '.•■  ben  Jove  or  he  think  lii ; 

m  idne  i  .  01  to  ltoa\  en  co ii : 

Uh:ii  (br wlvee  we  can,  i*  alwayi  oun ; 

el  due  repaii  refreel ■  power*, 

,    ill  ohi.iinIk  in  S|nnl  anil  in  bhind, 

■  ■  owed  i"  generoui  trine  and  food ;) 
■  i  nf  day 
HirikttM  the  Mae  mountalni  with  her  golden  my, 

Banged  el  '!"■  ihipi,  lei  nil ■  iquadroni  ihine 

In  '!' g  ai in:,  i  long  extended  line : 

in  the  dread  froni  lei  jreal  A>tride  i  itand, 
The  first  in  danger,  u  in  high  command." 

Shouts   i.T   nri'Liiiii   lln-   li-driiin;;   hi'r'ui-ri   mi  ;i>, 

Tlwn  eneii  to  Heaven  the  due  libationi  payij 
Till  :li  ep,  deeoendini  o'ei  tKe  tenti,  bestowi 
Tlie  grateful  blessings  of  deeired  repose. 


The  Night  Adventure  of  Diomed  and  Ulysses. 

Ahgukeht.— Upon  the  refusal  of  Achillea  to  return  to  the  army,  llie  distre 
of  Agamemnon  is  described  iu  the  uioat  lively  maimer.  He  lakes  110  ft 
thaL  night,  but  passes  through  the  camp,  awaking-  the  leaden,  anil  M 
Iriving  all  possible  methods  fur  the  public  safety.  Menelaiis,  Neeii 
Ulysaes,  and  Diomed,  ore  employed  in  raising  the  rest  of  the  captains.  Tin 
call  a  council  of  war,  and  determine  to  send  acouls  into  theem;niy'*  BMnj 
to  learn  their  posture,  and  discover  their  intentions.  Diomed  undertake! 
this  hazardous  enterprise,  and  makes  choice  of  Ulysses  for  his  company 
In  their  passage,  tbey  surprise  Dolon,  whom  Hector  had  sent  on  a  t 
design  to  the  camp  of  the  Grecians.  Prom  him  they  are  informed  of  i 
situation  of  the  Trojan  and  auxiliary  forces,  and  particularly  of  Rhea 
and  the  Thraciana  who  were  lately  arrived.  They  paas  on  with  succei 
kill  Rhesus,  with  several  of  hie  officers,  and  seise  the  famous  horses 
that  prince,  with  which  they  return  in  triumph  lo  the  camp. 

The  same  night  continues  i  the  scene  lies  in  the  two  camps. 

All  night  the  chiefs  before  their  vessels  lay, 
And  lost  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  dayj 
All  but  the  king :  with  various  thoughts  oppresa'd, 
His  country's  cares  lay  rolling  in  his  breast. 
As  when  by  lightnings,  Jove's  ethereal  power 
Foretells  the  rattling  hail  or  weighty  shower, 
Or  sends  soft  snows  to  whiten  all  the  shore, 
Or  bids  the  brazen  throat  of  war  to  roar ; 
By  fits  one  flash  succeeds  ns  one  expires, 
And  heaven  flames  thick  with  momentary  fires;  ] 

So  bursting  frequent  from  Atiides'  breast, 
Sighs  following  sighs  his  inward  fears  confess'd. 
Now  o'er  the  fields,  dejected,  he  surveys 
From  thousand  Trojan  fires  the  mounting  blaze, 
Hears  in  the  passing  wind  their  music  blow, 
And  marks  distinct  the  voices  of  the  foe. 
JVow  looking  backwards  to  the  ftcev  soft  coasft, 
Anxious  he  sorrows  for  lh'  endsBgw'A'bcaX. 
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lie  rends  hi*  hair  in  sacrifice  to  Jove, 

Ami  sues  to  him  that  ever  lives  above :  20 

luly  ho  groan*  ;  while  glory  and  despair 

Divulo  his  heart,  and  wage  u  doubtful  wur. 

A  thousand  cares  his  labouring  breast  revolves : 

To  soek  sage  Nestor  now  the  chief  resolves ; 

With  him,  in  wholesome  counsels,  to  debute 

What  yet  remains  to  save  th*  afflicted  state. 

He  rose;  and  first  he  cast  his  mantle  round. 

Next  on  his  feet  the  shining  sandals  hound ; 

A  lion's  yellow  spoils  his  hack  conccnl'd ; 

His  warliko  hand  a  |>oiuted  javelin  held.  SO 

Meanwhile,  his  brother,  press'd  with  equal  woo*, 

Alike  denied  ttie  gifts  of  soil  repose. 

Laments  for  Ureeee;  that  in  his  cause  before 

i 

So  much  hud  suflcrM,  and  must  sutler  more,   i, 

A  leo]>ard*s  s|H>tted  hide  his  shoulders  spreud, 

A  broxen  helmet  glitter'd  on  his  head : 

Thus  (with  n  javelin  his  hand)  he  went 

To  wake  Atrides  in  the  royal  tent. 

Already  waked,  Atrides  he  descried, 

His  armour  buckling  at  his  vessel's  side.  -10 

Joyful  they  met ;  the  Spartan  thus  begun: 

-Why  puts  my  brother  his  bright  armour  on? 
Sends  he  some  spy,  amidst  these  silent  hours. 
To  try  yon  camp,  and  watch  the  Trojan  powers  I 
Hut  say,  what  hero  shall  sustain  that  task. 
Such  hold  exploits  uncommon  courage  ask  f 
Guideless,  alone,  through  night's  dark  shade  to  go. 
And  'midst  a  hostile  camp  explore  the  foe.*' 

To  whom  the  king;  "  In  such  distress  we  stand,  - 
\o  vulgar  counsels  our  affairs  demand  :  T»0 

lireeeo  to  preserve  is  now  no  easy  part. 
Hut  asks  high  wisdom,  deep  design,  and  art. 
For  Jove,  averse,  our  humble  prayer  denies. 
And  Ivows  his  head  to  Hector's  sacrifice. 
What  eve  has  tvjfmWtl,  or  what  euv  W\\e\eA, 
In  ono  grout  tiny,  by  one  great  arm  ac\\\«N*\« 
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Such  wondrous  deeds  as  Hector's  hand  has  done, 
And  we  beheld,  the  last  revolving  sun? 
What  honours  the  beloved  of  Jove  adorn  I 
Sprung  from  no  god,  and  of  no  goddess  born  ! 
Yet  such  his  acts,  as  Greece  unborn  shall  tell, 
And  curse  the  battle  where  their  fathers  fell. 

"  Now  speed  thy  hasty  course  along  the  fleet, 
There  call  great  Ajax,  and  the  prince  of"  Crete : 
Onrself  to  hoary  Nestor  will  repair; 
To  keep  the  guards  on  duty,  be  his  care ; 
(For  Nestor's  influence  best  that  quarter  guides, 
Whose  son  with  Merion  o'er  the  watch  presides.") 

To  whom  the  Spartan :  "  These  thy  orders  borne, 
Say,  shall  I  stay,  or  with  despatch  return?" 

"  There  shall  thou  stay,"  the  king  of  men  replied  ; 
Else  may  we  miss  to  meet,  without  a  guide — 
The  paths  so  many,  and  the  camp  so  wide.    ' 
Still,  with  your  voice,  the  slothful  soldiers  raise, 
Urge,  by  their  father's  fame,  their  future  praise. 
Forget  we  now  our  state  and  lofty  birth ; 
Not  titles  here,  but  works,  must  prove  our  worth. 
To  labour  is  the  lot  of  man  below; 
And  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  wo." 

This  said,  each  parted  to  his  several  cares. 
The  king  to  Nestor's  sable  ship  repairs ; 
The  sage  protector  of  the  Greeks  he  found 
Stretch'd  in  his  bed,  with  all  his  arms  around  ; 
The  various-colour'd  scarf,  the  shield  he  rears, 
The  shining  helmet,  and  the  pointed  spears: 
The  dreadful  weapons  of  the  warrior's  rage, 
That,  old  in  arms,  disdain'd  the  peace  of  age. 
Then  leaning  on  his  hand  his  watchful  head, 
The  hoary  monarch  raised  his  eyes,  and  said : 

"  What  art  thou?  speak  !  that  on  designs  unknown, 
While  others  sleep,  thus  range  the  camp  alone? 
Seek'st  thou  some  friend,  or  nightly  sentinel? 
Stand  off,  approach  not,  but  thy  purpose  tell." 
"Oh,  son  of  Neleus  !"  thus  the  krag  tejw&'A, 
We  of  the  Greeks,  and  g\ovy  of  v\vy  YXn&N 
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Lo,  here  the  wretched  Agamemnon  stands, 

Thv  unhappy  general  of  the  (Jreeiun  hands; 

Whom  Jove  decree*  with  daily  cares  to  hand, 

And  woe*  that  only  with  his  life  shall  and  I 

Scarce  can  my  knees  these  trembling  limbs  sustain,     100 

And  scarce  my  heart  support  its  loud  of  puin. 

No  taste  of  sleep  these  heavy  eyes  have  known  $ 

Confused  and  sad,  I  wander  thuH  alone, 

With  fear*  distracted,  with  no  fixM  design, 

And  all  my  jwsople's  miserieN  are  mine. 

If  aught  of  use  thy  waking  thouglttN  suggest, 

(Hinee  cures,  like  mine,  deprive  thy  soul  of  rest,) 

Impart  thy  counsel,  and  assist  thy  friend. 

Now  let  us  jointly  to  the  trench  descend, 

At  every  gate  the  fainting  guard  excite,  110 

Tired  with  the  toils  of  day  and  watch  of  night : 

Else  may  the  sudden  foe  our  works  invade, 

So  near,  and  favourM  by  the  gloomy  shade." 

To  him  thus  Nestor:  "Trust  the  powers  above, 
Nor  think  proud  Hector's  hopes  confirm'd  by  Jove: 
How  ill  agree  the  views  of  vain  mankind, 
And  the  wise  counsels  of  th'  eternal  mind  I 
Audacious  Hector,  if  the  gods  ordain, 
That  great  Achilles  hnc  and  rage  again, 
What  toils  attend  thee,  and  what,  worn  remain  I  120 

l<o,  faithful  Nestor  thy  command  obeys: 
The  cure  is  next  our  other  chid  I'm  to  raise; 
Ulysses,  I  Homed,  we  chiefly  need  ; 
Meges  for  strength,  Oiloiis  famed  for  speed. 
Somn  other  be  despatched  of  nimbler  feet, 
To  thoNe  tall  ships,  remotest  of  the  fleet, 
Where  lie  great  Ajax,  and  the  king  of  Crete. 
To  roUHc  the  Spartan  I  myself  decree; 
Dear  an  he  is  to  un,  and  dear  to  thee, 
Yet  must  I  tax  hin  sloth,  that  claims  no  share  130 

With  his  great  brother  in  thin  martial  core: 
Him  it  biihoovwl  to  every  chief  Vo  h\\«% 
Preventing  ovary  part  perforin  tl  \>y  yuu\ 
10 
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For  strong  necessity  our  toils  demands, 
Claims  all  our  hearts,  and  urges  all  our  hands." 

To  whom  the  king :  "  With  reverence  we  allow 
Thy  just  rebukes,  yet  learn  to  spare  them  now. 
My  generous  brother  is  of  gentle  kind, 
He  seems  remiss,  but  bears  a  valiant  mind ; 
Through  too  much  deference  to  our  sovereign  sway,   140 
Content  to  follow  when  we  lead  the  way. 
But  now,  our  ills  industrious  to  prevent, 
Long  ere  the  rest,  he  rose,  and  sought  my  tent. 
The  chiefs  you  named,  already  at  his  call, 
Prepare  to  meet  us  near  the  navy  wall ; 
Assembling  there,  between  the  trench  and  gates, 
Near  the  night-guards,  our  chosen  council  waits." 

"  Then  none,"  said  Nestor  "  shall  his  rule  withstand, 
For  great  examples  justify  command." 

With  that,  the  venerable  warrior  rose :  15fl 

The  shining  greaves  his  manly  legs  enclose ; 
His  purple  mantle  golden  buckles  join'd, 
Warm  with  the  softest  wool,  and  doubly  lined. 
Then,  rushing  from  his  tent,  he  snatch' d  in  haste 
His  steely  lance,  that  lighten'd  as  he  pass'd. 
The  camp  he  traversed  through  the  sleeping  crowd, 
Stopp'd  at  Ulysses'  tent,  and  call'd  aloud. 
Ulysses,  sudden  as  the  voice  was  sent, 
Awakes,  starts  up,  and  issues  from  his  tent. 

"What  new  distress,  what  sudden  cause  of  fright,    160 
Thus  leads  you  wandering  in  the  silent  night?" 

"Oh,  prudent  chief!"  the  Pylian  sage  replied, 
"Wise  as  thou  art,  be  now  thy  wisdom  tried  : 
Whatever  means  of  safety  can  be  sought, 
Whatever  counsels  can  inspire  our  thought, 
Whatever  methods,  or  to  fly  or  fight ; 
All,  all  depend  on  this  important  night !" 

lie  heard,  return'd,  and  took  his  painted  shield  : 
Then  join'd  the  chiefs,  and  I'ollow'd  through  the  field. 
Without  his  teat,  bold  Diomed  tlwj  foo&d. 
All shenth'd  in  arms,  his  brave  conroaairaw W*^' 
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Each  sunk  in  iloop,  extended  on  the  field, 
Hiii  head  reclining  on  hi«  bonny  shield. 
A  wood  of  sponrs  iitood  by,  that,  fix'd  upright, 
Mtiot  from  their  ilauhing  pointN  u  quivering  light. 
A  bull'n  black  hide  cornpuiLejl  the  heni'i  bed ;   ' 
A  splendid  carpet  roll'd  beneath  hii  head. 
Ttien,  with  hi*  foot,  old  Nentor  gently  shake* 
The  Nlurnbering  chief,  and  in  theno  words  awaken : 

M  Rise,  nun  of  Tydeun,  to  the  brave  and  Mtrong         ISO 
Rout  seom«  inglorious,  and  tho  night  too  long. 
Hut  sleop'st  thou  now?  when  from  yon  hill  the  foe 
Itiingfi  o'er  the  (loot,  and  shades  our  wilIIn  below?" 

At  thin,  loil  vlumber  from  Inn  eyelids  Hod ; 
The  warrior  Haw  the  hoary  chief,  and  Maid : 

M  Wondroufi  old  man  I  whoso  nouI  no  respite  known, 
Though  yearn  and  honours  bid  thee  seek  repose, 
Lot  younger  Greeks  our  sleeping  wurrioi'N  wake ; 
III  litM  thy  ago  these  toils  to  undertake." 

44  My  friend,"  he  answor'd,  "generous  in  thy  care ;    100 
Those  toils,  my  subjects  mid  my  noun  might  bear ; 
Their  loyal  thought*,  and  pious  loves  conspire 
To  oaso  a  sovereign,  and  relievo  h  siro: 
Hut  now  tho  hiNt  despair  surrounds  our  host, 
No  hour  muNt  pass,  no  moment  must  ho  lost; 
Kach  Hinglo  Greek,  in  this  conclusive  strife, 
Stands  on  tho  sharpest  edge  of  death  or  lifo. 
Yet,  if  my  years  thy  kind  regard  engage, 
Employ  thy  youth  um  I  employ  my  ago; 
Succood  to  thoNo  my  earos,  and  rouse  tho  rent;  200 

lie  hoi'Von  me  most,  who  hoj'voh  his  country  hont." 

This  Maid,  tho  hero  o'or  bin  shoulders  (lung 
A  lion's  spoils,  that  to  his  ankles  hung; 
Then  seized  his  ponderous  laneo,  and  strode  along. 
MegoN  the  hold,  with  Ajax,  famed  for  spood, 
Tho  warrior  roused,  ami  to  th'  ontrouchmeuts  led. 

And  now  the  chiefs  approach  the  nightly  £Uiu\l\ 
A  wnkoiiil  tttjtimlriHi,  uncM  in  anim  \w\umM\\ 
Th'uitwmrfatl  wntr.h  t\m\v  linWmn  WW*  W\S 
Ami,  couching  dona,  ropol  inviul\i\K  *ta»V. 
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So  faithful  dogs  their  fleecy  charge  maintain. 

With  toil  protected  from  the  prowling  train, 

When  the  gaunt  lioness,  with  hunger  bold, 

Springs  from  the  mountains  tow'rd  the  guarded  fold  ; 

Through  breaking  woods  her  rustling  course  they  hear 

Loud,  and  more  loud,  the  clamours  strike  their  ear 

Of  hounds  and  men;  they  start,  they  gaze  around, 

Watch  every  side,  and  turn  to  every  sound. 

Thus  watch'd  the  Grecians,  cautious  of  surprise,  2 

Each  voice,  each  motion,  drew  their  ears  and  eyes ; 

Each  step  of  passing  feet  increased  th'  affright ; 

And  hostile  Troy  was  ever  full  in  sight. 

Nestor  with  joy  the  wakeful  band  survey'd, 

And  thus  accosted  through  the  gloomy  shade  : 

"'Tis  well,  my  soils  !  your  nightly  cares  employ,; 
Else  must  our  host  become  the  scorn  of  Troy. 
Watch  thus,  and  Greece  shall  live,"  the  hero  said  ; 
Then  o'er  the  trench  the  following  chieftains  led. 
His  son,  and  godlike  Merlon,  march'd  behind, 
(For  these  the  princes  to  their  council  join'd.)  2. 

The  trenches  pass'd,  th'  assembled  kings  around 
In  silent  state  the  consistory  crown'd. 
A  place  there  was  yet  undefined  with  gore, 
The  spot  where  Hector  stopp'd  his  rage  before, 
When  night,  descending,  from  his  vengeful  hand 
Reprieved  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  band: 
(The  plain  beside  with  mangled  corpse  was  spread, 
And  all  his  progress  mark'd  by  heaps  of  dead.) 
There  sat  the  mournful  kings:  when  Neleus'  son, 
The  council  opening,  in  these  words  begun:  2- 

"Is  there,"  said  he,  "a  chief  so  greatly  brave, 
His  life  to  hazard,  and  his  country  save? 
Lives  there  a  man  who  singly  dares  to  go 
To  yonder  camp,  or  seize  some  straggling  foe? 
Or,  favour'd  by  the  night,  approach  so  near, 
Their  speech,  their  counsels,' and  designs  to  hear? 
It  to  besiege  our  navies  they  prepare, 
"*  ~  Tfoy  once  more  must  be  ihe  seal  <j£  tox* 
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This  could  ho  loam,  imd  to  our  poorN  rocito, 

And  pnHH  imliiiririM  tho  danger*  of  tho  night,  SJftO 

Wlmt  fiuno  wore  Iiih  through  nil  nuooooding  day*, 

While  PhushuN  hIuiigm,  or  mon  Imvu  tonguon  to  praiNo  I 

What  giftn  hiN  grateful  country  would  ho*towl 

Wlmt  rniiHt  not  (iroeoo  to  her  deliverer  owe  I 

A  wihlo  owo  oueh  leader  Nhould  provide 

With  imidi  a  Nuble  lambkin  by  licsr  mde  ; 

At  every  ritu  hw  Nhare  Nhould  be  increased, 

And  Iiih  tho  iormuoHt  honours  of  the  leaNt.1' 

Fear  hold  thorn  mute:  alone  untaught  to  fear, 
I'ydideM  npoko:  "Tho  man  you  Nook  \h  hero.  yw> 

Through  yon  blaok  oiunpN  to  bond  my  dangoroiw  way, 
Homo  god  within  uoiiimruidH,  and  1  obey. 
Hut  let  Homo  other  cIionou  warrior  join, 
To  ra'iNO  my  hopes  and  Noeond  my  design. 
Hy  mutual  confidence,  and  mutual  aid, 
Croat  deed*  are  done,  and  groat  diNcoverioN  mado: 
Tho  wiMO  now  prudence  from  tho  wine  nccpiiro 
And  one  bravo  horo  fans  another's  tiro." 

Contending  loaders  at  tho  word  arose ; 
Kaeh  gonorouy  broaNt  with  emulation  glows:  U70 

So  brnvo  a  t link  each  Ajax  Htrovo  to  share, 
Hold  Morion  Htrovo,  and  Nestor's  valiant  lioir; 
Tho  Spartnu  wish'd  tho  second  place  to  gain, 
And  groat  Ulysses  wish'd,  nor  wish'd  in  vain. 
Thou  thus  tho  king  of  men  tho  contest  ends  : 

"  Thou  fii'Nt  of  warriors,  and  thou  host  of  friotidN, 
(Indiiuntod  Diomodl  what  chief  to  join 
In  thin  groat  enterprise,  in  only  thino. 
Just  bo  thy  choice,  without  affection  mado  ; 
To  birth  or  office  no  respect,  bo  paid  ;  SJNO 

Lot  worth  dotormino  horo."     Tho  monarch  spake, 
And  inly  trembled  for  bis  brother's  sake. 

"Then  thus,"  tho  godliko  Dioined  rejoiu'd, 
"  My  choice  declares  tho  impulse  of  my  mind. 
I  low  run  1  thmbt  whiln  grout  WlyHHOH  h\\\\u\* 
To  fand  hi*  (hhuimIm,  and  hhhIhI  our  \\\\\u\*\ 
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A  chief,  whose  safety  is  Minerva's  care ; 

So  famed,  so  dreadful,  in  the  works  of  war! 

Bless'd  in  his  conduct,  1  no  aid  require; 

Wisdom  like  his  might  pass  through  flames  of  fire."     2SR1 

"  It  fits  thee  not,  before  these  chiefs  of  fame," 
Replied  the  sage,  "to  praise  me  or  to  blame ; 
Praise  from  a  friend,  or  censure  from  a  foe, 
Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know. 
But  let  us  haste.     Night  rolls  the  hours  away, 
The  reddening  orient  shows  the  coming  day, 
The  stars  shine  fainter  on  th'  ethereal  plains, 
And  of  Night's  empire  but  a  third  remains." 

Thus  having  spoke,  with  generous  ardour  press'd, 
In  arms  terrific  their  huge  limbs  they  dress'd.  30C 

A  two-edged  faulchion  Thrasymed  the  brave, 
And  ample  buckler,  to  Tydides  gave. 
Then  in  a  leathern  helm  he  cased  his  head, 
Shorn  of  its  crest,  and  with  no  plume  o'erspread. 
(Such  as  by  youths,  unused  to  arms,  are  worn: 
No  spoils  enrich  it,  and  no  studs  adorn.) 
Next  him,  Ulysses  took  a  shining  sword, 
A  bow  and  quiver  with  bright  arrows  stored : 
A  well-proved  casque,  with  leather  braces  bound, 
(Thy  gift,  Meriones)  his  temples  crown'd  : 
Soft  wool  within ;  without,  in  order  spread, 
A  boar's  white  teeth  grinn'd  horrid  o'er  his  head. 
This  from  Amyntor,  rich  Ormenus'  son, 
Autolychus  by  fraudful  rapine  won, 
And  gave  Amphidamas:  from  him  the  prize 
Molus  received,  the  pledge  of  social  ties ; 
The  helmet  next  by  Merion  was  possess'd, 
And  now  Ulysses'  thoughtful  temples  press'd. 
Thus  sheath'd  in  arms,  the  council  they  forsake, 
And  dark  through  paths  oblique  their  progress  take. 
Just  then,  in  sign  she  favour'd  their  intent, 
A  hng-wing't}  heron  great  Minerva  sent: 
This,  though  surrounding  shades  u\jso\(eil\.W«  i««, 
By  the  shrill  clang  and  whisAVmg  -w'mga  tt» 
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A%  from  the  right  nho  nonr'rl,  Ulysses  prayM, 
Hnil'd  the  glnd  onion,  and  addressM  the  maid: 

44  Oh  1  daughter  of  that  god  whoso  arm  can  wiold 
Th9  avenging  bolt,  and  shako  the  dreadful  shield  1 
Oh,  thou  1  for  ever  present  in  my  way, 
Who  nil  my  motions,  all  my  toilH  survey  I  330 

Rafo  may  wo  pan*  beneath  the  gloomy  shade, 
Safe  by  thy  nuccour  to  our  ships  eonvcy'd  I 
And  let  some  deed  thin  signal  night  adorn, 
To  claim  the  tears  of  Trojans  yet.  unborn  I" 

Then  godlike  Diomod  prcferr'd  bin  prayer: 
44  Daughter  of  Jove,  uncon<|ucr'd  Pallas!  hoar. 
Groat  queen  of  arms,  whose  favour  Tydous  won, 
As  thou  defend'st  the  Hire,  defend  the  son  I 
When  on  jfSnopiiM9  baukH  the  banded  powers 
Of  Oreeco  bo  left,  and  Hoiight  the  Thobaji  towers,        310 
Peace  waft  bin  charge;  received  with  peaceful  kIiow, 
Ho  went  a  legate,  but  return'd  a  foe: 
Then  help'd  by  thee,  and  covered  hy  thy  Nhicld, 
Me  fought  with  numbers,  and  made  number*  yield. 
So  now  be  prcHont,  oh,  celestial  maid  t 
So  Ht ill  continue  to  the  nice  thine  aid  ! 
A  youthful  steer  ahull  fall  beneath  the  stroke, 
Untamed,  uncoiiHciouH  of  the  galling  yoke, 
With  ample  forehead,  and  with  spreading  horns, 
Whose  taper  tops  refulgent,  gold  adorns."  Mi) 

The  heroes  prayM  ;  and  Pallas  from  the  skies 
Accords  their  vow,  succeeds  their  enterprise. 
Now,  like  two  lions  panting  for  their  prey, 
With  death  fill  thoughts  they  trace  the  dreary  way, 
Through  the  black*  horrors  of  th'  ensanguined  plain, 
Through  dust,  through  blood,  o'er  arms  and  hills  of  slain. 

Nor  less  bold  Hector,  and  the  sons  of  Troy, 
On  high  designs  the  wakeful  hours  employ; 
Th'  assembled  peers  their  lofty  chief  enclosed, 
Who  thus  the  counsels  of  his  breast  proposed  :  JUKI 

**  What.  tflnrioiiH  man,  for  high  iittam\iV*  \vro\nvcvA, 
Daren  ffreutly  vcutuvo  for  u  rich  rewtxrM 
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Of  yonder  fleet  a  bold  discovery  make, 

What  watch  they  keep,  and  what  resolves  they  take? 

If,  now  subdued,  they  meditate  their  flight, 

And,  spent  with  toil,  neglect  the  watch  of  night? 

His  be  the  chariot  lhat  shall  please  him  most, 

Of  al]  the  plunder  of  the  vanquish'd  host; 

His  the  lair  steeds  that  all  the  rest  excel, 

And  his  the  glory  to  have  served  so  well." 

A  youth  there  was  among  the  tribes  of  Troy, 
Dolon  his  name,  Eumedes'  only  boy. 
(Five  girls  besides  the  reverend  herald  told.) 
Rich  was  the  son  in  brass,  and  rich  in  goW  i 
Not  biess'd  by  nature  with  the  charms  of  face, 
But  swift  of  foot,  and  matchless  in  the  race. 
"  Hector  !"  he  said,  "  my  courage  bids  ine  meet 
This  high  achievement,  and  explore  the  fleet: 
But  first  exalt  thy  sceptre  to  the  skies, 
And  swear  to  grant  me  the  demanded  prize ; 
Th'  immortal  coursers,  and  the  glittering  car, 
That  hear  Pelides  through  the  ranks  of  war. 
Encouraged  thus,  no  idle  scout  I  go, 
Fulfil  thy  wish,  their  whole  intention  know; 
Ev'n  to  the  royal  tent  pursue  my  way, 
And  all  their  counsels,  all  their  aims  betray." 

The  chief  then  heaved  the  golden  sceptre  high, 
Attesting  thus  the  monarch  of  the  sky: 

"  Be  witness  thou  !  immortal  lord  of  all ! 
Whose  thunder  shakes  the  dark  aerial  hall : 
By  none  but  Dolon  shall  this  prize  be  borne, 
And  him  alone  th'  immortal  steeds  adorn." 

Thus  Hector  swore.     The  gods  were  call'd  in  va 
But  the  rash  youth  prepares  to  scour  the  plain  : 
Across  his  back  the  bended  bow  he  flung, 
A  wolfs  grey  hide  across  his  shoulders  hung; 
A  ferret's  downy  fur  his  helmet  lined, 
And  in  his  hand  a  pointed  javelin  shined. 
Then  (never  to  relurn)  he  sought  the  shore, 
'ad  trod  the  path  his  feet  must,  tread  no  motfc. 
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Scarce  had  he  pass'd  the  steeds  and  Trojan  throng, 
(Still  bending  forward  as  ho  coursed  along,)     t 
When  on  the  hollow  way  th'  approaching  tread 
Ulysses  mark'd,  and  thiiH  to  Diomed : 

44  O  friend  1  I  hear  Home  steps  of  hostile  feet 
C ,  Moving  this  way,  or  hastening  to  the  fleet; 
Nome  spy,  perhaps,  to  lurk  beside  the  main, 
Or  nightly  pillager  that  strips  the  slain. 
Yet  let  him  pass,  and  win  a  little  space: 
Then  rush  behind  him,  and  prevent  his  pace.  410 

Hut  if,  too  swift  of  foot,  he  flies  before, 
Confine  his  course  along  the  fleet  and  shore, 
iietwixt  the  camp  and  him  our  spears  employ, 
And  intercept  his  hoped  return  to  Troy." 

With  that  they  stopp'd  aside,  and  stoop'd  their  head 
(As  Dolon  pass'd)  behind  a  heap  of  dead : 
Along  the  path  the  spy  unwary  flew; 
Kofi,  at  just  distance,  both  the  chiefs  pursue. 
So  distant  they,  and  such  the  space  between, 
As  when  two  teams  of  mules  divide  the  green,  -I5J0 

(To  whom  the  hind  like  shares  of  laud  allows,) 
WIumi  now  new  furrows  part  th'  approaching  ploughs. 
Now  Dolon,  listening,  heard  them  us  they  passM ; 
Hector,  he  thought,  had  sent,  and  chcck'd  his  haste, 
Till  scarce  at  (list  unco  of  a  javelin's  throw, 
No  voice  succeeding,  he  perceived  the  foe. 
As  when  two  skilful  hounds  the  leveret  wind; 
Or  chase  through  woods  obscure  the  trembling  hind — 
Now  lost,  now  seen — they  intercept  his  way, 
And  from  the  herd  still  turn  the  flying  prey:  4H0 

So  fust,  and  with  such  fears,  the  Trojan  Hew; 
So  close,  so  constant,  the  bold  (* reeks  pursue. 
Now  almost  on  the  fleet  the  dastard  falls, 
And  mingles  with  the  guards  that  watch  the  walls; 
When  brave  Tydidcs  stopp'd,  a  generous  thought 
(Inspired  by  Pallas)  in  his  bosom  wrought, 
Lest  on  the  foe  some  forward  (Sreek.  tulviuicA, 
And  ntmtr.h  the  fflury  from  his  lU\od  Wivca^ 
10*  1> 
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Then  thus  aloud :  "Whoe'er  thou  art,  remain ! 
Thia  javelin  else  shall  fix  thee  to  the  plain  I" 
He  said,  and  high  in  air  the  weapon  cast, 
Which  wilful  err'd,  and  o'er  his  shoulder  pass'd ; 
Then  fix'd  in  earth.     Against  the  trembling  wood 
The  wretch  stood  propp'd,  and  quiver'd  as  he  stood  : 
A  sudden  palsy  seized  his  turning  head; 
His  loose  teeth  chatter'd,  and  his  colour  fled. 
The  panting  warriors  seize  him  as  he  stands, 
And  with  unmanly  tears  his  life  demands: 

"Oh  1  spare  my  youth,  and  for  the  breath  1  owe, 
Large  gifts  of  price  my  father  shall  bestow! 
Vast  heaps  of  brass  shall  in  your  ships  be  told, 
And  steel  well  temper'd,  and  refulgent  gold." 

To  whom  Ulysses  made  this  wise  reply: 
"Whoe'er  thou  art,  be  bold,  nor  fear  to  die. 
What  moves  thee,  say,  when  sleep  has  closed  the  sig 
To  roam  the  silent  fields  in  dead  of  night? 
Camest  thou  the  secrets  of  our  camp  to  find, 
By  Hector  prompted,  or  thy  daring  mind? 
Or  art  some  wretch  by  hopes  of  plunder  led 
Through  heaps  of  carnage  to  despoil  the  dead?" 

Then  thus  pale  Dolon,  with  a  fearful  look 
(Still  as  he  spoke  his  limbs  with  horror  shook): 
"Hither  I  came  by  Hector's  word  deceived; 
Much  did  he  promise,  rashly  I  believed: 
No  less  a  bribe  than  great  Achillea'  car, 
And  those  swift  steeds  that  sweep  the  ranks  of  war, 
Urged  me,  unwilling,  this  attempt  to  make, 
To  learn  what  counsels,  what  resolves  you  take ; 
If,  now  subdued,  you  fix  your  hopes  on  flight, 
And,  tired  with  toils,  neglect  the  watch  of  nighl." 

"  Bold  was  thy  aim,  and  glorious  was  the  prize  !" 
Ulysses  with  a  scornful  smile  replies. 
"Far  other  rulers  those  proud  steeds  demand, 
And  scorn  the  guidance  of  a  vulgar  hand ; 
Ev'd  great  AchiJJes  scarce  their  rage  can  tame — 
Achilles,  sprung  from  an  immortal  dame*. 
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But  say,  bo  faithful,  and  the  truth  roc  i  to ; 

Whore  lies  encamp' d  the  Trojan  chief  to-night? 

Where  Htand  his  coursers  7  in  what  quarter  hIooj) 

Their  other  princes  T    Toll  what  watch  they  koop :     480 

Say,  since  their  conquest,  what  their  counsels  are ; 

Or  here  to  combat,  from  their  city  far, 

Or  hack  to  Ilion's  wnlls  transfer  the  war." 

Ulysses  thus ;  and  thus  Eumedos'  son : 
^  "What  Dolon  knows,  his  faithful  toniruo  shall  own. 
Hector,  the  poors  assembling  in  his  tout, 
A  counsel  holds  at  llusf  monument. 
N<r  certain  guards  the  nightly  watch  partake  ; 
Where'er  yon  fires  ascend,  the  Trojans  wake ; 
Anxious  for  Troy,  the  guard  the  natives  keep;  4(H) 

Side  in  their  cares,  the  auxiliar  forces  sleep, 
Whose  wives  and  infants,  from  the  danger  far, 
Discharge  their  souls  of  half  the  fears  of  war." 

"Then  sleep  those  aids  among  the  Trojan  train,9' 
Inquired  the  chief,  "or  scattor'd  o'er  the  plain?" 

To  whom  the  spy:  "Their  powers  they  thus  dispose: 
Tim  PieoiiH,  dreadful  with  their  bended  bows, 
The  (Jarians,  Caucous,  the  I'olasgian  host, 
And  I'clogcs,  encamp  along  the  coast. 
Not  distant  far,  lie  higher  on  the  land  500 

The  Lycinn,  Mysiau,  and  Mir  on  inn  band  ; 
And  I'hrygin's  horse,  by  Thymhras*  ancient  wall; 
The  Thraciaiis  utmost,  and  apart  from  nil. 
These  Troy  but  lately  to  her  succour  won, 
Led  on  by  Rhesus,  great.  Hinneus'  son: 
I  saw  his  coursers  in  proud  triumph  go, 
Swift  as  the  wind,  and  white  as  winter  snow: 
llich  silver  plates  his  shining  car  infold  : 
His  solid  arms,  refulgent  flnmn  with  gold: 
No  mortal  shoulders  suit  the  glorious  load,  .  510 

Celestial  panoply,  to  grace  a  god  ! 
Let  me,  unhappy,  to  your  fleet  be  borne, 
Or  Umve  wo  hcrv,  n  captive's  I'ato  \o  muutw, 
///  ariwl  chain*,  till  your  return  vuvim\\ 
Tha  truth  or  /h/so/iood  of  the  nuvrs  \  \«\\* 
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To  this  Tydides,  with  a  gloomy  frown: 
"Think  not  to  live,  though  all  the  truth  he  shown  I 
Shall  we  dismiss  thee,  in  some  future  strife 
To  risk  more  bravely  thy  now  forfeit  life? 
Or  that  again  our  camps  thou  may'st  explore?  520 

No:  once  a  traitor,  thou  betray'st  no  more." 

Sternly  he  spoke;  and  as  the  wretch  prepared, 
With  humble  blandishment  to  stroke  his  beard, 
Like  lightning  swift  the  wrathful  fauichion  flew, 
Divides  the  neck,  and  cuts,  the  nerves  in  two. 
One  instant  snatch'd  his  trembling  soul  to  hell, 
The  head,  yet  speaking,  mutter'd  as  it  fell. 
The  furry  helmet  from  his  brow  they  tear, 
The  wolf's  grey  hide,  th'  unbended  bow  and  spear 
These  great  Ulysses,  lifting  to  the  skies,  530 

To  favouring  Pallas  dedicates  the  prize. 

"Great  queen  of  arms!  receive  this  hostile  spoil, 
And  let  the  Thracian  steeds  reward  our  toil  I 
Thee,  first  of  all  the  heavenly  host,  we  praise; 
Oh !  speed  our  labours,  and  direct  our  ways !" 

This  said,  the  spoils,  with  dropping  gore  defaced, 
High  on  a  spreading  tamarisk  he  placed: 
Then  heap'd  with  reeds,  and  gather'd  boughs  the  plain, 
To  guide  their  footsteps  to  the  place  again. 

Through  the  still  night  they  cross  the  devious  fields,  540 
Slippery  with  blood,  o'er  anus  and  heaps  of  shields. 
Arriving  where  the  Thracian  squadrons  lay, 
!    And  eased  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Ranged  in  three  lines  they  view  the  prostrate  band  : 
The  horses  yoked  beside  each  warrior  stand  ; 
Their  arms  in  order  on  the  ground  reclined. 
Through  the  brown  shade  the  fulgid  weapons  shined 
Amidst  lay  Rhesus,  stretch'd  in  sleep  profound, 
And  the  white  steeds  behind  his  chariot  hound. 
The  welcome  sight  Ulysses  first  descries,  550 

And  points  to  Dioined  the  tempting  prize: 

"The  man,  the  coursers,  and  the  cat  behold  I 
described  by  Dolon,  with  the  arms  oS  go\d. 
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Nowt  bravo  Tydiden  I  now  thy  courage  try, 
Approach  the  chariot,  and  the  steeds  untie ; 
Or,  if  thy  houI  a*pire  to  fiercer  deedn, 
Urge  thou  the  slaughter,  while  I  seize  the  utaodfl." 

rulhiN  (this  said)  her  hero's  honorn  wunnn, 
Breathed  in  hi*  heart,  and  strung  his  nervous  arm« ; 
Where'er  he  pass'd,  a  purple  stream  pursued :  5(H) 

His  thirsty  faulchion,  fat  with  hostile  blood. 
Bathed  all  hi»  footsteps,  dyed  the  fields  with  gore, 
And  a  low  groan  remurmur'd  through  the  shore. 
So  the  grim  lion,  from  Iu'h  nightly  den, 
O'erlcaps  the  fences,  and  invades  the  pen: 
On  sheep  or  gouts,  resistless  in  his  way, 
Ho  falls,  and  foaming  rend*  the  jjuardloss  prey,. 
Nor  Htopp'd  the  fury  of  his  vengeful  hand 
Till  twelve  luy  breuthluNN  of  the  Thracian  hfind. 
Ulysses  following,  oh  his  partner  Hlew,  f>70 

Back  by  the  foot  each  filaughter'd  warrior  drew; 
The  milk-white  coursers,  Hf.udio.Mti  to  convey     ■    . 
Safe  to  the  ships,  he  winely  cleur'd  the  way; 
Lest  the  fierce  steeds,  not.  yet.  to  battles  bred, 
Should  Ntart,  and  tremble  at  the  heaps  of  dead. 
Now  twelve  dospatch'd,  the  monarch  last  they  found  : 
Tydides'  faulchion  hVd'him  to  the  ground. 
Just  then  a  deathjuj. dream  Minerva  sent; 
A  warlike  form  appear'd  before  bis  tent, 
•'.  WhoMc  visionjiry  Hteel  bis  bosom  tore:  f>N() 

So  drearn'd  the  monarch,  and  awaked  no  more. 
Ulysses  now  the  snowy  steeds  detains,. 
And  leads  them,  fastcn'd  by  the  silver  reins: 
These,  with  his  bow  unbent,  be  bisb'd  along; 
(The  Hcoiirge,  forgot,  on  Rhesus'  chariot  bung;) 
Then  gave  his  friend  the  signal  to  retire,; 
Hut  him,  new  dangers,  new  achievements  fire: 
Doubtful  ho  stood,  or  with  bis  reeking  blade 
To  send  more  heroes  to  tb*  infernal  shade, 
Dra#  off  thtf  car  whr.ru  Rhesus*  armour  Vw.^  VNfc 

Or  hoavo  with  mnnly  ion:o,  and  lift  awtty. 
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While  unresolved  the  son  of  Tydeus  stands, 
Pallas  appears,  and  thus  the  chief  commands : 

"  Enough,  my  son ;  from  farther  slaughter  cease, 
Regard  thy  salely,  and  depart  in  peace ; 
-    Haste  to  the  ships,  the  gotten  spoils  enjoy, 
Nor  tempt  too  far  the  hostile  gods  of  Troy." 

The  voice  divine  confess'd  the  martial  maid; 
In  haste  he  mounted,  and  her  word  obey'd  ; 
The  coursers  fly  before  Ulysses'  bow, 
Swift  as  the  wind,  and  white  as^winter  snow. 

Not  unobserved  they  pass'd  :  the  god  of  light 
Had  watch'd  his  Troy,  and  mark'd  Minerva's  flight, 
Saw  Tydeus'  son  with  heavenly  succour  bless'd, 
And  vengeful  anger  fill'd  his  sacred  breast. 
Swift  to  the  Trojan  camp  descends  the  power. 
And  wakes  Hippocoiin  in  the  morning  hour, 
(On  Rhesus'  side  accustom'd  to  attend, 
A  faithful  kinsman,  and  instructive  friend.) 
He  rose,  and  saw  the  field  delbrm'd  with  bluod, 
An  empty  space  where  late  the  coursers  Mood, 
The  yet-warm  Thracians  panting  on  the  coast; 
For  each  he  wept,  but  for  his  Rhesus  mosj  : 
Now,  while  on  Rhesus'  name  he  calls  m  vain. 
The  gathering  tumuli  spreads  o'er  all  the  plain  ; 
On  heaps  the  Trojans  rush,  with  wild  affright, 
And,  wondering,  view  the  slaughters  of  the  night. 
Meanwhile,  the  chiefs,  arriving  at  the  shade, 
Where  late  the  spoils  of  Hector's  spy  were  laid, 
Ulysses  stopp'd ;  to  him  Tydides  bore 
The  trophy,  dropping  yet  with  Dolon's  gore : 
Then  mounts  again:  again  their  nimble  feet 
The  coursers  ply,  and  thunder  tow'rds  the  Heel. 

Old  Nestor  first  perceived  th'  approaching  sound, 
Bespeaking  thus  the  Grecian  peers  around : 
"Methinks  the  noise  of  trampling  steeds  I  hear, 
Thickening  this  way,  and  gathering  on  my  ear; 
Perhaps  some  horses  of  the  Trojan  breed — 
So  may,  ye  gods,  my  pious  hopes  succeed \ — 
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The  great  Tydidei  and  Ulysses  bear,  680 

Roturn'd  triumphant  with  thin  prize  of  war. 
Yet  much  I  four— ah,  may  that  four  ho  vuiu  I— 
The  chiefs  out-number'd  by  the  Trojan  train ; 
Perhaps,  ev'n  now  jammed,  they  seek  the  shore ; 
Or,  oh!  perhaps  those  heroes  are  no  moro." 

Scarce  hud  he  spoke,  when,  lol  the  chiefs  appear, 
And  spring  to  earth;  the  (j  recks  (IJHinJHH  their  fear:    -/ 
With  words  of  friendship  and  extended  hands,  V 
They  greet  the  kings;  and  Nestor  first  demands: 

44  Say,  thou,  whose  pruises  ull  our  hoNl  proclaim —   0*10 
Thou  living  glory  of  the  (J reeian  name ! — 
Say,  whence  these  coursers?  hy  what  chance  bostow'd? 
The  spoil  of  foes,  or  present  of  a  god? 
Not  those  fair  steeds  so  radiant  and  so  gay, 
That  draw  the  burning  chariot  of  the  day. 
Old  as  I  am,  to  age  1  scorn  to  yield, 
And  daily  mingle  in  the  martial  field : 
Hut  sure  till  now  no  coursers  struck  my  sight. 
Like  these,  Myj^ucilUUll  through  the  ranks  of  fight. 
Some  god,  I  deem,  conferr'd  the  glorious  prize,  OfiO 

Itlcss'd  as  ye  are,  and  favourites  of  the  skit's ; 
And  care  of  him  who  bids  the  thunder  roar, 
And  her*  whose  fury  bathes  the  world  with  gore." 

"Father  I  not  so,"  sage  Ithacus  rejoiu'd  : 
"The  gills  of  Heaven  are  of  u  nobler  kind. 
Of  Thracian  lineage  are  the  steeds  ye  view, 
Whose  hostile  king  the  brave  Tydides  slew; 
Sleeping  he  died,  witli  all  his  guards  around, 
And  twelve  beside  lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 
These  other  spoils  from  conqucr'd  Dolou  cm  no,  000 

A  wretch,  whose  swillness  was  his  only  fame, 
Hy  Hector  sent  our  forces  to  explore: 
He  now  lies  headless  on  the  sandy  shore.*' 

Then  o'er  the  trench  thfl  bounding  coursers  flew; 
The  joyful  Greeks  with  loud  acclaim  pursue. 


*  Mlncrvn. 
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Straight  to  Tydides'  high  pavilion  borne, 
The  matchless  steeds  his  ample  stalls  adorn: 
The  neighing  coursers  their  new  fellows  greet. 
And  the  full  racks  are  heap'd  with  generous  wheat. 
But  Dolon's  armour,  to  his  ships  convey'd, 
High  on  the  painted  stern  Ulysses  laid, 
A  trophy  destin'd  to  the  blue-eyed  maid. 

Now  from  nocturnal  sweat,  and  sanguine  stain, 
They  cleanse  their  bodies  in  the  neighbouring  main : 
Then  in  the  polish'd  bath,  refresh' d  from  toil, 
Their  joints  they  supple  with  dissolving  oil, 
In  due  repast  indulge  the  genial  hour, 
And  first  to  Pallas  the  libations  pour: 
They  sit  rejoicing  in  her  aid  divine, 
And  the  crown'd  goblet  foams  with  floods  of  wine. 
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T%e  Third  Jidttle,  and  the  Acta  nf  Agamemnon, 

Amoummmt. — Atfimemnon,  having  annuel   hltiiNidf,   lend*  the  flrv<  Itm*  to 

battle  i  HneMr  prepare*  the  Trojan*  to  receive  them  j  while  Jupiter,  Juno, 

■lid  M liter vh,  |flvn  the  alumd*  of  war.    Atfamemuou  hear*  all  before  him  | 

•nil  Hector  iii  commanded  by  Jupiter,  who  mmiin  Iri*  lor  that  purport*,  (u 

decline  the  etltfjuremeiit,  (ill  ihn  kbitf  mIwiII  be  wounded,  ami  rchrrt  from 

die  fluid.     UorTrTmi  make*  a  frrent  Nliitifrhter  of  the  runny  j  IJIynnnn  nml 

Dlomed  put  a  atop  to  him  fur  a  limn:  hut  ihe  latter,  Initio  wounded  by 

Pari*,  la  obliged  to  denert  hi*  companion,  who  in  eucompa*Mrd  by  the 

Trojau*,  wounded,  and  in  thn  utmn*t  danger,  till  Meneluu*  nnd  AJnx 

roaciiA  him.     Hector  come*  ajraitiMt  Aja*  j  hut  that  hem  alone  oppoat** 

multitude*,  and  rtllie*  thn  Oreek*.     in  thn  mean  lime,  Mnchnnn,  In  the 

other  wln/jf  of  the  army,  la  pierced  with  im  arrow  by  Pari*,  and  cur  rind 

from  the  fltfbt  hi  Nftdtnr'*  chariot.     Achillea,  who  overlooked  the  action 

irotn  bii  ahip,   amid*  Patroclu*   to  Inquire  which  of  (he  (Jrrek*  wim 

wounded  In  that  manner'!    Ne*tnr  entertain*  him  in  hi*  tent  with  an 

account  of  lite  accident*  of  the  day,  and  a  loiiff  recital  of  koiiki  former 

war*  which  bo  remembered,  lending  to  put  Patroclu*  ii|iou  per*uadlu;jr 

Achillea  to  llfflit  for  Mm  countrymen,  or  at  leant  permit  him  to  do  it,  chid 

in   Achillea'  armour.     Putrorlu*,   in   bin   return,  meet*   JCurypylu*,  ul*o 

wounded,  and  mount*  him  In  ihnt  di*treN*. 

Tlii*  IhioIc  open*  with  the  cifrht»aitd  twentieth  thy  of  (he  poem  \  and  thn 
miiin  day,  with  if*  vaiioii*  action*  and  iidventurert,  i*  extended  through 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fllWnlh,  nixternlh,  Heveuleeiilh,  nml 
part  of  the  eighteenth  book*.  The  at-eim  lie*  in  the  Meld  near  the  mon- 
ument of  Hun. 

Tiih  miflron  morn,  with  cmrly  Mushes  spread, 
Now  roHO  refulgent  from  rFif.h«itiitiH*  hed ; 
With  now-horn  day  to  gladden  mortal  Night, 
And  gild  th«  eourtM  of  hftaven  with  Harred  light: 
When  baleful  KriNf  Hont  hy  Jove's  coiiiiiiiiikI, 
Thn  torch  of  discord  blazing  in  her  hand, 
Through  the  rod  mIuhn  her  bloody  sign  extendi 
And,  wrupt  in  tompoHtM,  o'er  thn  fleet  descends. 
High  on  IJIyNnW  hark,  her  horrid  Htand 
Sho  took,  and  thundev'd  through  the  hu;\*  \\ui\  \\wv\.        W 
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Ev'n  Ajax  and  Achilles  heard  the  sound, 
Whose  ships  remote  the  guarded  navy  bound. 
Thence  the  black  fury  through  the  Grecian  throng 
With  horror  sounds  the  loud  Orthiau  song: 
The  navy  shakes,  and  at  the  dire  alarms 
Each  bosom  boils,  each  warrior  starts  to  arms. 
No  more  they  sigh  inglorious  to  return, 
But  breathe  revenge,  and  for  the  combat  bum. 

The  king  of  men  his  hardy  host  inspires 
With  loud  command,  with  great  example  fires; 
Himself  first  rose,  himself  before  the  rest, 
His  mighty  limbs  in  radiant  armour  dress'd. 
And  first  he  cased  his  manly  legs  around 
In  shining  greaves,  with  silver  buckles  bound : 
The  beaming  cuirass  next  adorn'd  his  breast, 
The  same  which  once  King  Cinyras  possess'd: 
(The  fame  of  Greece  and  her  assembled  host 
Had  reach'd  that  monarch  on  the  Cyprian  coast; 
'Twas  then,  the  friendship  of  the  chief  to  gain, 
This  glorious  gift  he  sent,  nor  sent  in  vain.) 
Ten  rows  of  azure  steel  the  work  infold, 
Twice  ten  of  tin,  and  twelve  of  ductile  gold  ; 
Three  glittering  dragons  to  the  gorget  rise, 
Whose  imitated  scales  against  the  skies 
Reflected  various  light,  and  arching  bow'd, 
Like  colour'd  rainbows  o'er  a  showery  cloud, 
(Jove's  wondrous  bow,  of  three  celestial  dyes, 
Placed  as  a  sign  to  man  amid  the  skies,) 
A  radiant  baldric,  o'er  his  shoulder  tied, 
Sustain'd  the  sword  that  glitter'd  at  his  side  : 
Gold  was  the  hilt,  a  silver  sheath  encased 
The  shining  blade,  and  golden  hangers  graced. 
His  buckler's  mighty  orb  was  next  display'd, 
That  round  the  warrior  cast  a  dreadful  shade. 
Ten  zones  of  brass  its  ample  brim  surround, 
And  twice  ten  bosses  the  bright  convex  crowuM  ; 
Tremendous  Gorgon  frown'd  upon  via  fte\4. 
And  circling  terrors  fill'd  th'  expressive  s\\\e\A-. 
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Within  its  concave  hung  a  silver  thong, 

On  which  a  mimic  Her  pent  creeps  along,  00 

IIih  azure  length  in  eaay  wave*  extends, 

Till  in  three  heads  the  embroidcr'd  monster  end*. 

Last  o'er  his  brown  hiM  fourfold  helm  lie  placed, 

With  nodding  horse-hair  formidably  graced  $ 

And  in  bin  hand  two  Hteely  javelins  wields, 

That  blaze  to  heaven,  and  lighten  all  the  fields. 

That  instant  Juno  and  the  riiarthil  maid, 
In  happy  thunders  promised  (iieecc  their  aid  ; 
High  o'er  the  chief  they  elash'd  their  arms  in  air, 
And,  leaning  from  the  clouds,  export  the  war.  00 

Close  to  the  limits  of  the  trench  and  mound, 
The  fiery  coursers,  to  their  chariots  hound, 
The  squires  restrain'd:  the  foot,  with  those  who  wield 
The  lighter  arms,  rush  forward  to  the  field. 
J'o  second  these,  in  close  array  combined, 
The  squadrons  spread  their  sable  wings  behind. 
Now  shouts  and  tumults  wake  the  tardy  sun, 
As  with  the  light  the  warriors*  toils  begun. 
Kv'n  Jove,  whose  thunder  spoke  his  wrath,  distill'd 
Red  drops  of  blood  o'er  all  the  fatal  field  ;  70 

The  woes  of  men  unwilling  to  survey, 
And  all  the  slaughters  that  must  stain  the  day. 

Near  I  Ins*  tomb,  in  order  ranged  around, 
The  Trojan  lines  posscssM  the  rising  ground. 
There  wise  I'nlydamas  and  Hector  stood; 
/Tineas,  honour'd  as  a  guardian  god  ; 
Hold  I'olyhus,  Agenor  the  divine; 
The  brother- warriors  of  Antenor's  line; 
With  youthful  Acamas,  whose  beauteous  face, 
And  fair  proportion,  match'd  th*  ethereal  race.  NO 

(«rcat  Hector,  cover'd  with  his  spacious  shield, 
Plies  rill  the  troops,  and  orders  all  the  field. 
As  the  red  star  now  shows  his  sanguine  fires 
Through  the  dark  clouds,  and  now  in  night  retires; 
'Vhtift  through  iho  ranks  nppcarM  llvu  ^«u\\\V»  \\\\u\% 
Plunged  hi  the  rear,  or  blading  in  l\u>  vu,\\\ 
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While  streamy  sparkles,  restless  as  he  flies, 
Flash  from  his  arms  as  lightning  from  the  skies. 
As  sweating  reapers,  in  some  wealthy  field, 
Ranged  in  two  bands,  their  crooked  weapons  wield, 
Bear  down  the  furrows,  till  their  labours  meet, 
Thick  falls  the  heapy  harvest  at  their  feet : 
So  Greece  and  Troy  the  field  of  war  divide, 
And  falling  ranks  are  strew'd  on  every  side. 
None  stoop'd  a  thought  to  base,  inglorious  flight ; 
But  horse  to  horse,  and  man  to  man  they  fight. 
Not  rabid  wolves  more  fierce  contest  their  prey: 
Each  wounds,  each  bleeds,  but  none  resign  the  day. 
Discord  with  joy  the  scene  of  death  descries, 
And  drinks  large  slaughter  at  her  sanguine  eyes; 
Discord  alone,  of  all  th'  immortal  train, 
Swells  the  red  horrors  of  this  direful  plain. 
The  gods  in  peace  their  golden  mansions  fill, 
Ranged  in  bright  order  on  th'  Olympian  hill: 
But  general  murmurs  told  their  griefs  above, 
And  each  accused  the  partial  will  of  Jove. 
Meanwhile,  apart,  superior,  and  alone, 
Th'  eternal  monarch,  on  his  awful  throne, 
Wrapt  in  the  blaze  of  boundless  glory  sate; 
And,  fix'd,  fulfiil'd  the  just  decrees  of  fate. 
On  earth  he  turn'd  his  all-considering  eyes, 
And  mark'd  the  spot  where  Ilion's  towers  arise; 
The  sea  with  ships,  tho  fields  with  armies  spread, 
The  victor's  rage,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Thus  while  the  morning-beams,  increasing  bright, 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  spread  the  growing  light, 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds. 
Each  adverse  battle  gored  with  equal  wounds. 
But  now  (what  time  in  some  serjuester'd  vale, 
The  weary  woodman  spreads  his  sparing  meal, 
When  his  tired  arms  refuse  the  axe  to  rear, 
And  claim  a  respite  from  the  sylvan  war; 
Sat  nut  till  half  the  prostrate  foiesVs Xa.^ 

'■ch'd  in  long  ruin,  and  exposed  la  &vj" 
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Then,  nor  till  then,  tho  Greeks'  impuhnvo  might 

Pierced  tho  hlnck  phalanx,  und  lot  in  tho  light. 

(•rent  Agumomnon  then  tho  Mlaughter  lod, 

And  hIow  Bionor  at  his  people's  head  : 

Whoso  Hquire,  Oiloiw,  with  u  sudden  Hpring, 

LoapM  from  tho  chariot  to  avongo  his  king;  180 

Hut  in  his  front  ho  folt  tho  fatal  wound, 

Which  piorcod  his  hrnin,  and  strctohM  him  on  tho  ground. 

Atridos  NpoilM,  and  loft  them  on  tho  plain : 

Vain  wan  thoir  youth,  thoir  glittering  armour  vain: 

Now,  NoilM  with  duHt,  and  uaktwl  to  tlic^  sky, 

Thoir  Niiowy  limhH  and  boautoous  bodies  lio. 

Two  Holm  of  Priam  noxt  to  huttlo  movo, 
Tho  product,  otio  of  marriage,  one  of  lovo  ; 
la  tho  Ntiino  car  tho  brother-warriors  rido — 
Thin  took  tho  charge  to  combat,  that  to  guido —  MO 

Par  othor  tank,  than  when  they  wont,  to  keep, 
On  Ida'N  top*,  thoir  father's  Hooey  sheep ! 
Those  on  tho  mountaiuN  oneo  Achilles  found, 
And  captivo  lod,  with  pliant  osiers  hound  ; 
Thou  to  thoir  siro  for  ample  sums  restored ; 
Hut  now  to  perish  hy  At  rides'  sword  : 
Pierced  in  tho  breast,  tho  haNe-horn  Isus  Meeds; 
(lefl  through  tho  head,  his  brother's  (ate  Niiccoeds. 
Swift  to  tho  Mpoil  the  hasty  victor  falls, 
And,  stripp'd,  their  features  to  his  mind  recalls.  lf»0 

The  Trojans  see  tho  youths  untimely  die. 
Hut  helpless  tremble  for  themselves,  and  fly. 
So  when  a  lion,  ranging  o'er  the  lawns, 
Finds,  on  Nome  grassy  lair,  the  couching  fawns, 
Thoir  bones  ho  cracks,  thoir  rooking  vitals  draws, 
And  winds  tho  tpiivoring  (lesh  with  bloody  jaws; 
The  frighted  hind  beholds,  and  dares  not  stay, 
Hut  swill  through  rustling  thickets  bursls  her  way: 
All  drowuM  in  sweat,  the  panting  mother  Hies, 
Ami  tho  big  tears  roll  trickling  from  her  oyon.  U\to 

Amidst  tlw  tumult  of  I  ho  routed  \vi\m, 
Tho  mum  of  fnlsa  jlntJmacliUN  wovo  h\\\\u\ 
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He  who  for  bribes  his  faithless  counsels  sold, 

And  voted  Helen's  stay  for  Paris'  gold. 

Atrides  mark'd,  as  these  their  safety  sought, 

And  slew  the  children  for  the  father's  fault. 

Their  headstrong  horse  unable  to  restrain, 

They  shook  with  fear,  and  dropp'd  the  silken  rein : 

Then  in  their  chariot  on  their  knees  they  fall, 

And  thus,  with  lifted  hands,  for  mercy  call :  1' 

"Oh  I  spare  our  youth,  and  for  the  life  we  owe, 
Antimachus  shall  copious  gifts  bestow ! 
Soon  as  he  hears  that,  not  in  battle  slain, 
The  Grecian  ships  his  captive  sons  detain, 
Large  heaps  of  brass  in  ransom  shall  be  told, 
And  steel  well  temper'd,  and  persuasive  gold." 

These  words,  attended  with  a  flood  of  tears, 
The  youths  address'd  to  unrelenting  ears: 
The  vengeful  monarch  gave  this  stern  reply: 

"If  from  Antimachus  ye  spring,  ye  die:  It 

The  daring  wretch,  who  once  in  council  stood 
To  shed  Ulysses'  and  my  brother's  blood, 
For  proffer' d  peace  !  and  sues  his  seed  for  grace? 
No,  die:  and  pay  the  forfeit  of  your  race." 

This  said,  Pisander  from  the  car  he  cast, 
And  pierced  his  breast :  supine  he  breathed  his  last. 
His  brother  leap'd  to  earth ;  but  as  he  lay, 
The  trenchant  faulchion  lopp'd  his  hands  away: 
His  sever'd  head  was  toss'd  among  the  throng, 
And,  rolling,  drew  a  bloody  trail  along.  II 

Then,  where  the  thickest  fought,  the  victor  flew; 
The  king's  example  all  his  Greeks  pursue. 
Now  by  the  foot  the  flying  foot  were  slain, 
Horse  trod  by  horse  lay  foaming  on  the  plain. 
From  the  dry  fields  thick  clouds  of  dust  arise, 
Shade  the  black  host,  and  intercept  the  skies. 
The  brass-hooPd  steeds  tumultuous  plunge  and  hmim]. 
And  the  thick  thunder  beats  the  labouring  ground 
So'//  slaughtering  on,  the  king  of  vneu  -ptocecia-. 
The  distanced  army  wonders  at  \us  dee" 
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At  whan  the  wind*  with  raging  flame*  conspire, 

And  o'er  the  forests  roll  the  Hood  of  fire, 

In  Mazing  hoapi  the  grove's  old  honour*  full, 

And  otic  refulgent  ruin  levels  nil : 

Heforo  AtridetT  rage  no  sink*  thu  foe, 

Whole  •quadroni  vanish,  and  proud  head*  lio  low : 

Tlio  Ntoodtt  fly  trembling  from  liiu  waving  uword : 

And  ninny  a  car,  now  lighted  of  its  lord, 

Wide  o'or  the  field  with  guideless  fury  rolls, 

Breaking  their  rnukN,  and  crushing  out  their  hoiiIn;      ttIO 

While  Iiim  keen  faulchion  drinks  the  warriors'  liven; 

More  grateful,  now,  to  vultures  than  their  wiven  I 

Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  his  late, 
Hut  Jovo  and  Destiny  prolong'd  Iuh  date. 
Safe  from  the  darts,  the  care  of  Heaven  he  Ntood, 
AmidNt  alarms,  and  dealh,  and  dust,  and  Mood. 

Now  past  the  tomh  where  ancient  llus  lay, 
Through  the  mid  field  the  routed  urge  their  way. 
Where  the  wild  figs  th'  adjoining  summit  crown, 
That  path  they  lake,  and  spend  to  reach  ihe  town.       5W0 
An  swill  At  rides  with  loud  shouts  pursued, 
Hot  with  his  toil,  and  hathed  in  hostile  Mood. 
Now  near  the  heech-tree,  and  the  Ncieau  gates, 
The  hero  halts,  and  his  associates  waits. 
Meanwhile,  on  every  Hide,  around  the  plain, 
Dispersed,  disordcr'd,  lly  the  Trojan  train  : 
So  flies  a  herd  of  hecves,  that  hear,  dismayM, 
The  lion's  roaring  through  the  midnight  shade ; 
On  heaps  they  tuuihlc  with  successless  hnste  ; 
The  savage  seizes,  draws,  and  rends  ihe  last:  UftO 

Not  with  less  fury  stern  A I  rides  flew, 
Still  press'd  the  rout,  and  still  the  hindmost  slew ; 
lliuTd  from  their  cars,  the  bravest  chiefs  are  kill'd, 
And  rage,  and  death,  and  carnage,  load  the  field. 

Now  storms  the  victor  at  the  Trojan  wall: 
Surveys  the  towers,  and  meditates  tl\e\v  VwW. 
/////  Juvt\  (hwuiiidinx,  shook  the  l(\u*.'.u\  \\\\\*% 
Ami  flow/7  tlwiv  Nu/iitjiitH  pour'd  u.\wuu\v*m\  v\W. 
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Th'  unkindted  lightnings"  in  his  hand  he  took, 

And  thus  the  many-colour' d  maid  bespoke:  2' 

"Iris,  with  haste  thy  golden  wings  display, 
To  godlike  Hector  this  our  word  convey: 
While  Agamemnon  wastes  the  ranks  around, 
Fights  in  the  front,  and  bathes  with  blood  the  ground, 
Bid  him  give  way;  but  issue  forth  commands, 
And  trust  the  war  to  less  important  hands. 
But  when,  or  wounded  by  the  spear  or  dart, 
That  chief  shall  mount  his  chariot,  and  depart, 
Then  Jove  shall  string  his  arm,  and  fire  his  breast ; 
Then  to  her  ships  shall  flying  Greece  be  press'd,  2i 

Till  to  the  main  the  burning  sun  descend, 
And  sacred  night  her  awful  shade  extend." 

He  spoke ;  and  Iris  at  his  word  obey'd ; 
On  wings  of  winds  descends  the  various  maid. 
The  chief  she  found  amidst  the  ranks  of  war, 
Close  to  the  bulwarks,  on  his  glittering  car. 
The  goddess  then :  "Oh,  son  of  Priam,  hear ! 
From  Jove  I  come,  and  his  high  mandate  bear. 
While  Agamemnon  wastes  the  ranks  around, 
Fights  in  the  front,  and  bathes  with  blood  the  ground,  21 
Abstain  from  fight ;  yet  issue  forth  commands, 
And  trust  the  war  to  less  important  hands. 
But  when,  or  wounded  by  the  spear  or  dart, 
The  chief  shall  mount  his  chariot,  and  depart, 
Then  Jove  shall  siring  thy  arm,  and  fire  thy  breast ; 
Then  to  her  ships  shall  living  Greece  be  press'd, 
Till  to  the  main  the  burning  sun  descend, 
And  sacred  night  her  awful  shade  extend." 

She  said,  and  vanish'd.     Hector,  with  a  bound, 
Springs  from  his  chariot  on  the  trembling  ground,        27 
In  clanging  arms :  he  grasps  in  either  hand 
A  pointed  lance,  and  speeds  from  band  to  band  ; 
Revives  their  ardour,  turns  their  steps  from  flight, 
And  wakes  anew  the  dyiriij;  flames  of  fight. 
T/iey  stand  to  arms ;  the  Greeks  there  onset  iata, 
^ondease  their  powers,  and  wail  lV\e  cowvng,  vjm. 
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New  force,  new  ipirit,  to  each  breast  returns : 

The  fight  rencw'd,  with  fiercer  fury  burn* : 

The  king*  I  oar  I  on ;  all  fix  on  him  thoir  eye, 

And  learn  from  him  to  conquer  or  to  die.  2280 

Ye  sacred  Nine,  celestial  Muses  I  tell, 
Who  faced  him  first,  and  by  his  prowess  fell? 
The  great  Iphidamas,  the  hold  and  young, 
From  sage  Anterior  and  Thnuno  Nprung ; 
Whom,  from  his  youth,  his  grundsire  Oisseus  bred, 
And  nursed  in  Thrace,  where  snowy  flocks  are  fed. 
Scarce  did  the  down  his  rosy  cheekH  invest, 
And  early  honour  warm  his  generous  breast, 
When  the  kind  sire  cousign'd  his  daughter9*  charms 
(Theano's  sister)  to  his  youthful  arms.  200 

Hut,  call'd  by  glory  to  the  wars  of  Troy, 
He  leaves  untasted  the  first  fruits  of  joy: 
From  his  loved  bride  departs  with  melting  eyes, 
And  swift  to  aid  his  denrcr  country  flies. 
With  twelve  black  ships  bo  rench'd  Pcrcopri's  strand, 
Thence  took  the  long  laborious  march  by  laud. 
Now,  fierce  for  fame,  before  the  ranks  be  springs, 
Towering  in  arms,  and  braves  the  king  of  kings. 
Atrides  first  discharged  the  missive  spear; 
The  Trojan  stoopM,  the  javelin  p;issM  in  air.  #00 

Then  near  the  corslet,  at  the  monarch's  heart, 
With  all  his  strength  the  youth  directs  bis  dart: 
Hut  the  brood  belt,  with  plates  of  silver  bound, 
The  point  rebated,  and  repol'd  the  wound. 
Hncumber'd  with  the  dart,  Atrides  stands, 
Till,  grnspM  with  force,  he  wrenched  it  from  his  hands; 
At  once  his  weighty  sword  discharged  a  wound 
Full  on  his  nock,  Unit  fell'd  him  to  the  ground. 
NtretchM  in  the  dust  th'  unhappy  warrior  lies, 
And  sleep  eternal'seals  bis  swimming  eyes.  810 

Oh,  worthy  better  futel  oh,  early  slain  I 
Thy  country's  friend  I  and  virtuous,  though  in  vainl 
No  mora  the  youth  slinJI  join  his  noumiYt'*  «\ta, 
At  once  a  virgin,  and  at  oncu  a  \>ruta\ 
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No  more  with  presents  her  embraces  meet, 
Or  lay  the  spoils  of  conquest  at  her  feet  I 
On  whom  his  passion,  lavish  of  his  store, 
Bestow'd  so  much,  and  vainly  promised  more. 
Unwept,  uncover'd,  on  the  plain  he  lay, 
While  the  proud  victor  bore  his  arms  away. 

Coon,  Antenor's  eldest  hope,  was  nigh : 
Tears,  at  the  sight,  came  starting  from  his  eye, 
While,  pierced  with  grief,  the  much-loved  youth  he  view'< 
And  the  pale  features  now  deform 'd  with  blood. 
Then  with  his  spear,  unseen,  his  time  he  took, 
Aim'd  at  the  king,  and  near  his  eibow  struck. 
The  thrilling  steel  transpierced  the  brawny  part, 
And  through  his  arm  stood  forth  the  barbed  dart, 
Surprised,  the  monarch  feels ;  yet,  void  of  fear, 
On  Coon  rushes  with  his  lifted  spear: 
His  brother's  corpse  the  pious  Trojan  draws, 
And  calls  his  country  to  assert  his  cause  ; 
Defends  him  breathless  on  the  sanguine  field, 
And  o'er  the  body  spreads  his  ample  shield. 
Atrides,  marking  an  unguarded  part, 
Transfix'd  the  warrior  with  the  brazen  dart  i 
Prone  on  his  brother's  bleeding  breast  he  lay, 
The  monarch's  faulchion  lopp'd  his  head  away: 
The  social  shades  the  same  dark  journey  go, 
And  join  each  other  in  the  realms  below.  3l< 

The  vengeful  victor  rages  round  the  fields, 
With  every  weapon  art  or  fury  yields : 
By  the  long  lance,  the  sword,  or  ponderous  stone, 
Whole  ranks  are  broken,  and  whole  troops  o'erthrown 
This,  while  yet  warm,  distill'd  the  purple  flood ; 
But  when  the  wound  grew  stiff  wi(h  clotted  blood, 
Then  grinding  tortures  his  strong  bosom  rend, 
Less  keen  those  darts  the  tierce  Ilythia?  send, 
(The  powers  that  cause  the  teeming  matron's  throes. 
Sad  mothers  of  unutterable  woes!)  ; 

Stung  with  the  smart,  all  panting  w\v\v  \\\c  yuo, 
Ho  mounts  the  car,  and  gives  his  squire  V^a  twai". 
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Then,  with  a  voire  which  fury  madn  morn  Ntroiitf, 
And  pain  uiitfinnutud,  tliUN  nxhorl*  llin  throng: 

"Oh,  IriuiuUI  oh9  (jirnukHl  ruwnrt  your  honour*  won; 
I'rocmid,  and  fmixh  what  thin  ami  hugim  : 
Lol  finery  Jovn  forbid*  your  diinf'lo  wtay, 
And  nnvinn  half  the  ^lono*  of  I  ho  day." 

I  In  Maid.     Thu  driver  whirl*  Inn  Inii^thCuI  thong; 
Tim  horwM  fly;  the  chariot  NUiokuN  ulon/f.  2100 

Cloud*  from  their  iio*l.ril*  thu  fierce  cour*nrN  blow, 
And  ironi  their  *idnN  the  foam  duNcnnd*  in  niiow; 
Shot  through  thn  battle  in  a  moment'*  *pacn, 
Tim  wounded  monarch  at  hi*  tent  limy  plane. 

No  Hootinr  Hnctor  nilw  thn  king  retired, 
Hut  thu*  hi*  TrojiuiN  arid  hi*  ilicIh  hn  fund : 

"Hear,  all  yn  Dnrdan,  all  yn  Lycum  ram  I 
Famed  in  clo*e  fitfht,  and  dreadful  face  to  lace, 
Now  rail  to  mind  your  ancient  trophicN  won, 
Your  tfrnal  forefather**  virtue*,  and  your  own.  «J70 

Heboid,  thn  jfnfieral  flic*  I  dnNert*  hi*  powni'N  I 
L(»,  Jovn  hiuiMcIf  dce.hirc*  1  lio  eonqucMt  ours  I 
Now  on  you  nuikN  impel  your  foaiuiiiK  ulced*; 
And,  Nurn  of  f/lory,  darn  immortal  dced:4." 

With  word*  likn  thn*n  thn  fiery  rhinf  alarm* 
I  lis  limiting  IionI,  unci  nvery  bonom  warm*. 
An  ihn  hold  huntnr  cheer*  Inn  hoimd;<  to  tear 
The  hriiidlnd  lion  or  thn  liwky  hcnr; 
With  voice  mid  hund  provoke*  their  doubting  blurt, 
And  Hpriug*  thn  forcmoNl  with  hi*  lilted  durl:  UNO 

So  godlike  Hector  promptN  hi*  troopH  to  dun*.; 
Nor  prompt*  alone,  hut  Intuit*  him*nlf  thn  war. 
Ou  thn  black  body  of  thn  foe*  hn  poui'N ; 
An  from  thn  cloud'*  dnnp  bonom,  Nwnllnd  with  *hownr*, 
A  Hiuldnn  Ntorm  thn  purpln  occiiu  *wccp*, 
Drive*  thn  wild  wave*,  and  tonne*  nil  thn  deep*. 
Sny,  MiiNnl  whnn  Jovn  thn  Trojan'*  priory  crown'd. 
Beneath  bin  arm  what  hcrocM  hit  thn  ground? 
Ahhhhih,  lh>U>\w,  and  Aiitonoun  cl'tutl, 
Opittm  twxt  wiiit  added  to  their  mile  \  **** 
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Then  brave  Hipponous,  famed  in  many  a  fight, 

Opbeltius,  Orus,  sunk  to  endless  night; 

.(Esymnus,  Agelaus — all  chiefs  of  name; 

The  rest  were  vulgar  deaths,  unknown  to  fame. 

As  when  a  western  whirlwind,  charged  with  storms, 

Dispels  the  gather'd  clouds  that  Notus  forms, 

The  gust  continued,  violent,  and  strong, 

Rolls  sable  clouds  in  heaps  on  heaps  along ; 

Now  to  the  skies  the  foaming  billows  rears, 

Now  breaks  the  surge,  and  wide  the  bottom  bares : 

Thus  raging  Hector,  with  resistless  hands, 

O'erturns,  confounds,  and  scatters  all  their  bands. 

Now  the  last  ruin  the  whole  host  appals ; 

Now  Greece  had  trembled  in  her  wooden  walls'; 

But  wise  Ulysses  call'd  Tydides  forth, 

His  soul  rekindled,  and  awaked  his  worth: 

"And  stand  we  deedless — oh,  eternal  shame  ! — 
Till  Hector's  arm  involve  the  ships  in  flame? 
Haste  !  let  us  join,  and  combat  side  by  side." 

The  warrior  thus.     And  thus  the  friend  replied : 
"No  martial  toil  I  shun,  no  danger  fear; 
Let  Hector  come ;  I  wait  his  fury  here. 
But  Jove  with  conquest  crowns  the  Trojan  train ; 
And  Jove  our  foe,  all  human  force  is  vain." 

He  sigh'd;  but,  sighing,  raised  his  vengeful  steel, 
And  from  his  car  tiie  proud  Thymbrtcus  fell : 
Molion,  the  charioteer,  pursued  his  lord, 
His  death  ennobled  by  Ulysses'  sword. 
There  slain,  they  left  them  in  eternal  night, 
Then  plunged  amidst  the  thickest  ranks  of  fight :  420 

So  two  wild  boars  outstrip  the  following  hounds, 
Then  swift  revert,  and  wounds  return  for  wounds. 
Stern  Hector's  conquest  in  the  middle  plain 
Stood  check'd  awhile,  and  Greece  respired  again. 

The  sons  of  Merops  shone  amidst  the  war: 
Towering  they  rode  in  one  refulgent  car: 
In  deep  prophetic  arts  their  father  sVAWd, 
Had  warn'd  his  children  from  thei  Tiojptt  fuAi-, 
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Fate  urged  thorn  on ;  tho  father  warnM  in  vain ; 

They  rush  to  fight,  and  perish  on  the  plain  I  480 

Their  brousts  no  more  tho  vital  spirit  warm*: 

The  fitern  Tydides  strips  their  Hhining  arms. 

HypirochuH  by  groat  Ulysses  dies, 

And  rich  Hippodarnus  becomes  his  prize. 

Great  Jove  from  Ide  with  daughter  fills  his  Might, 

And  level  hangs  the  doubtful  scale  of  fight. 

By  TydetiH9  Inneo  Agastrophus  was  Nlain, 

Tho  far-fumed  hero  of  I'luoninn  Ntruiti ; 

Wing'd  with  his  fears,  on  foot  he  strove  to  fly, 

His  steeds  too  distant,  and  the  foe  too  nigh;  440 

Through  broken  orders,  swifter  than  the  wind, 

Mo  fled;  but,  flying,  left  his  life  behind. 

This  Hector  sees,  as  his  experienced  oycH 

Traverse  tho  files,  and  to  the  rescue  flies: 

Shouts,  as  ho  passM,  the  crystal  regions  rend, 

And  moving  armies  on  his  inarch  attend. 

Great  Diomed  himself  was  seized  with  four, 

And  thus  bespoke  his  brother  of  the  war: 

M  Mark,  how  this  way  yon  bending  squadrons  yield  ! 
The  storm  rolls  on,  and  Hector  rules  the  field  :  450 

Mere  stands  his  utmost  force."- -The  warrior  said: 
Swifl  at  the  Word  his  ponderous  javelin  fled  ; 
Nor  miss'd  its  aim,  but,  where  the  plumage  danced, 
Hazed  the  smooth  cone,  and  thence  obliquely  glanced. 
Safe  in  his  helm  (the  gift  of  IMxrbus'  hands) 
Without  a  wound  the  Trojan  hero  stands; 
Hut  yet  so  stunn'd,  thai,  staggering  on  the  plain, 
Mis  arm  and  knee  his  sinking  bulk  sustain ; 
O'er  his  dim  sight  the  misty  vapours  rise, 
And  a  short  darkness  shades  his  swimming  eyes.  400 

Tydides  follow'd,  to  regain  his  lance ; 
While  Hector  rose,  recover'd  from  the  trance; 
Remounts  his  car,  and  herds  amidst  the  crowd: 
The  (Jrcek  pursues  him,  mid  exults  aloud*. 

"Ohm  mow  thmik  PluidniN  lor  V\\y  b>Ytv\V\vcvw&\, 
Or  t/uuik  that  mwMuohh  which  outalriv*  \Xva  iW&x. 
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Well  by  Apollo  are  thy  prayers  repaid, 

And  oft  that  partial  power  has  lent  liis  aid. 

Thou  shah  not  long  the  death  deserved  withstand, 

If  any  god  assist  Tydides'  hand. 

Fly  then,  inglorious !  but  thy  flight,  this  day, 

Whole  hecatombs  of  Trojan  ghosts  shall  pay." 

Him,  while  he  triumph'd,  Paris  eyed  from  far, 
(The  spouse  of  Helen,  the  fair  cause  of  war:1 
Around  the  fields  his  feathered  shafts  he  seat 
From  ancient  Ilus'  ruined  monument: 
Behind  the  column  placed,  he  bent  his  bow, 
And  wing'd  an  arrow  at  th'  unwary  foe ; 
Just  as  he  stoop'd,  Agastrophus's  crest 
To  seize,  and  drew  the  corslet  from  his  breast,  480 

The  bow-string  twang'd ;  nor  flew  the  shaft  in  vain, 
But  pierced  his  fool,  and  nail'd  it  to  the  plain. 
The  laughing  Trojan,  witli  a  joyful  spring, 
Leaps  from  his  ambush,  and  insults  the  king. 

"He  bleeds !"  he  cries,  "some  god  has  sped  my  [fart 
Would  the  same  god  had  fix'd  it  in  his  heart ! 
So  Troy,  relieved  from  that  wide-wasting  hand, 
Should  breathe  from  slaughter,  and  in  combat  stand  ; 
Whose  sons  now  tremble  at  his  darted  spear, 
As  scatter'd  lambs  the  rushing  lion  fear."  400 

He  dauntless  thus:  "Thou  conqueror  of  the  fair, 
Thou  woman-warrior  with  the  curling  hair; 
Vain  archer!  trusting  to  the  distant  dart, 
Unskill'd  in  arms  to  act  a  manly  part! 
Thou  hast  but  done  what  boys  or  women  can ; 
Such  hands  may  wound,  but  not  incense  a  man. 
Nor  boast  the  scratch  thy  feeble  arrow  gave, 
A  coward's  weapon  never  hurts  the  brave. 
Not  so  this  dart,  which  thou  may'st  one  day  feel: 
Fate  wings  its  flight,  and  death  is  on  the  steel.  500 

Where  this  but  lights,  some  noble  life  expires: 
Its  touch  makes  orphans,  bathes  the  cheeks  of  sires 
Steeps  earth  in  purple,  gluts  the  Vnidi  tri  &vr. 
And  leaves  such  objects  as  distract  i\\e  HaV 
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Ulysses  hastem  with  a  trembling  heart, 
Before  him  steps,  and  bending  drawn  the  dart: 
Forth  flows  the  blood  $  an  eager  pang  succeeds ; 
Tydides  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  speeds. 

Now  on  the  field  Ulysses  stands  alone, 
The  Greeks  all  fled,  the  Trojans  pouring  on;  010 

Hut  stands  collected  in  himself,  and  whole, 
And  questions  thus  his  own  unconquor'd  soul : 

44 What  farther  subterfuge,  what  hopes  remain? 
What  shame  inglorious,  if  I  quit  the  plain  I 
What  danger,  singly  if  I  stand  the  ground, 
My  friends  nil  scattor'd,  ull  the  I'ocn  around  I 
Yet  wherefore  doubtful?  let  this  truth  suffice, 
The  bravo  meets  danger,  and  the  coward  flies : 
To  die  or  conquer,  proves  a  hero's  heart; 
And,  knowing  this,  I  know  a  soldier's  part/*  520 

Such  thoughts  revolving  in  his  careful  breast, 
Near,  and  more  near,  the  shady  cohorts  press*d : 
These,  in  the  warrior,  their  own  fate  enclose ; 
And  round  him  deep  the  steely  circle  grows. 
So  fares  a  boar  whom  all  the  troop  surrounds 
Of  shouting  huntsmen,  and  of  clamorous  hounds; 
He  grinds  his  ivory  tusks;  he  foams  with  ire, 
His  sanguine  eye-balls  glare  with  living  (ire: 
By  thc/te,  by  those,  on  every  part  is  plied ; 
And  the  red  slaughter  spreads  on  every  side.  030 

Pierced  through  the  shoulder,  first.  Dciopis  fell, 
Next  Knnomus  and  Thoou  sunk  to  hell ; 
Chcrsulamas,  beneath  the  navel  thrust., 
Falls  proue  to  earth,  and  grasps  the  bloody  dust, 
('harops,  the  son  of  Hippasus,  was  near; 
Ulysses  reach'd  him  with  the  fatal  spear; 
Hut  to  his  aid  his  brother  Socus  flies, 
Soc.us,  the  brave,  the  generous,  and  the  wise : 
Near  as  he  drew  the  warrior  thus  began : 

"Oh,  great  Ulysses  I  much-enduring  man  I  540 

Not  iloopor  nkilWl  in  every  nmrtui\  «W\v^\V% 
Than  worn  to  toils,  and  active  ui  l\w  Vyvj>\\\A 
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This  day  two  brothers  shall  thy  conquest  grace, 

And  end  at  once  the  great  Hippasian  race, 

Or  thou  beneath  this  lance  must  press  the  field." 

He  said ;  and  forceful  pierced  his  spacious  shield  : 
Through  the  strong  brass  the  ringing  javelin  thrown, 
Plough'd  half  his  side,  and  bared  it  to  the  bond- 
By  Pallas'  care,  the  spear,  though  deep  infix'd, 
Stopp'd  short  of  life,  nor  with  his  entrails  mix'd.  £ 

The  wound  not  mortal  wise  Ulysses  knew; 
Then  furious  thus  (but  first  some  steps  withdrew): 
"Unhappy  man  I  whose  death  our  hands  shall  grace! 
Fate  calls  thee  hence,  and  finish'd  is  thy  race. 
No  longer  check  my  conquests  on  the  foe ; 
But,  pierced  by  this,  to  endless  darkness  go, 
And  add  one  spectre  to  the  realms  below  I" 

He  spoke ;  while  Socus,  seized  with  sudden  fright, 
Trembling  gave  way,  and  turn'd  his  back  to  flight: 
Between  his  shoulders  pierced  the  following  dart,         5 
And  held  its  passage  through  the  panting  heart. 
Wide  in  his  breast  appear' d  the  grizly  wound  y 
He  falls;  his  armour  rings  against  the  ground. 
Then  thus  Ulysses,  gazing  on  the  slain: 

"Famed  son  of  Hippasus  !  there  press  the  plain  ; 
There  ends  thy  narrow  span,  assign'd  by  fate, 
Heaven  owes  Ulysses  yet  a  longer  date. 
Ah,  wretch  I  no  father  shall  thy  corpse  compose, 
Thy  dying  eyes  no  tender  mother  close ; 
But  hungry  birds  shall  tear  those  balls  away,  5 

And  hovering  vultures  scream  around  their  prey.     - 
Me  Greece  shall  honour,  when  I  meet  my  doom, 
With  solemn  funerals  and  a  lasting  tomb." 

Then,  raging  with  intolerable  smart, 
He  writhes  his  body,  and  extracts  the  dart. 
The  dart  a  tide  of  spouting  gore  pursued, 
And  gladden'd  Troy  with  sight  of  hostile  blood. 
JVew  Moods  on  troops  the  fainting  chief  invade. 
Farced  he  recedes,  and  loudly  cnUs  for  auL 
Thrice  to  Its  pitch  his  lofty  voice  ta  ttxn; 

voice  thrice  MeneAnus  \\eaxs'. 
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t 
Alarm'd,  to  Ajax  Telamon  he  cried, 

Who  shares  hit  labour*,  and  defends  his  side : 

I       MOhf  friend  !  Ulysses'  shouts  invade  my  car; 

\   Distress'd  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near. 

■    Strung  as  he  is,  yet,  one  opposed  to  all,  , 

i   Oppress'd  by  multitudes,  the  best  may  fall. 
Greece,  robb'd  of  him,  must  bid  her  host  despair, 
And  feel  a  loss  not  ages  can  repair." 

Then  where  the  cry  directs,  his  course  he  bends ;    500 
Great  Ajax,  like  the  god  of  war,  attends. 
The  prudent  chief  in  sore  distress  they  found, 

.    With  bands  of  furious  Trojans  cornpass'd  round. 
A*  when  some  huntsman,  with  a  flying  *|M?ar, 
From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  stately  deer; 

\   Down  his  cleft  side  while  fresh  the  blood  distils. 
He  bound*  aloft,  and  scuds  from  hills  to  hills ; 
Till  life's  warm  vapour,  issuing  through  the  wound, 
Wild  mountain-wolves  the  fainting  beast  surround ; 
Just  as  their  jaws  his  prostrate  limbs  invade,  000 

The  lion  rushes  through  the  woodland  shade, 
The  wolves,  though  hungry,  scour  dispersed  away; 
The  lordly  savage  vindicates  his  prey: 
Ulysses  thus,  uuconmierM  by  his  pains, 
A  tingle  warrior,  half  a  host  sustains : 
Hut  soon  as  Ajax  heaves  his  tower-like  shield, 
The  scattered  crowds  fly  frighted  o'er  the  field ; 
At  rides'  arm  the  sinking  hero  stays, 
And,  saved  from  numbers,  to  his  car  conveys. 

Victorious  Ajax  plies  the  routed  crew;  1510 

And  first  Doryclus,  Priam's  son,  he  slew; 
On  strong  Pandocus  next  inflicts  a  wound, 
And  lavs  Lvsander  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
As  when  a  torrent,  swell'd  with  wintry  rains, 
Pours  from  the  mountains  o'er  the  deluged  plains, 
And  pines,  and  oaks,  from  their  foundations  torn, 
A  country's  ruins !  to  the  seas  are  borne ; 
Fierce  Ajnx  thun  o'er  whelms  the  y'uAA'mn  V\\ti>\\v^« 
Man,  steeds,  and  chariots,  roll  in  \\eam  \i\v>n£. 
11* 
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But  Hector,  from  this  scene  of  slaughter  far, 
Raged  on  the  left,  and  rules  the  tide  of  war: 
Loud  groans  proclaim  his  progress  through  the  plain, 
And  deep  Scarnander  swells  with  heaps  of  slain. 
There  Nestor  and  Idomeneus  oppose 
The  warrior's  fury,  there  the  battle  glows : 
There,  fierce  on  foot,  or  from  the  chariot's  height, 
His  sword  deforms  the  beauteous  ranks  of  fight. 
The  spouse  of  Helen,  dealing  darts  around, 
Had  pierced  Machaon  with  a  distant  wound; 
In  his  right  shoulder  the  broad  shaft  appear'd, 
And  trembling  Greece  for  her  physician  fear'd. 
To  Nestor  then  Idomeneus  begun : 

"Glory  of  Greece,  old  Neleus'  valiant  son  I 
Ascend  thy  chariot,  haste  with  speed  away, 
And  great  Machaon  to  the  ships  convey. 
A  wise  physician,  skiil'd  our  wounds  to  heal, 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal." 

Old  Nestor  mounts  the  seat.     Beside  him  rode 
The  wounded  offspring  of  the  healing  god. 
He  lends  the  lash;  the  steeds  with  sounding  feet 
Shake  the  dry  field,  and  thunder  tow'rd  the  fleet. 

But  now  Cebriones,  from  Hector's  oar, 
Survey'd  the  various  fortunes  of  the  war.' 
"While  here,"  he  cried,  "the  flying  Greeks  are  slaiD, 
Trojans  on  Trojans  yonder  load  the  plain. 
Before  great  Ajax  see  the  mingled  throng 
Of  men  and  chariots  driven  in  heaps  along ! 
I  know  him  well,  distinguish'd  o'er  the  field 
By  the  broad  glittering  of  the  seven-fold  shield. 
Thither,  oh,  Hector  1  thither  urge  thy  steeds, 
There  danger  calls,  and  there  the  combat  bleeds! 
There  horse  and  foot  in  mingled  deaths  unite, 
And  groans  of  slaughter  mix  with  shouts  of  fight." 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  driver's  lash  resounds  ; 

Swift  through  the  ranks  the  rapid  chariot  bounds; 

Siting  by  the  stroke,  the  coursers  actrai  XW  6&Vd», 

O'er  heaps  of  carcases,  and  hitts  oi  a\ite\is. 
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The  horsei*  hoof*  are  bathed  in  heroes'  gore, 

And,  dashing,  purple  all  the  car  before ; 

The  groaning  axle  sable  drops  distils,  660 

And  mangled  carnage  clogs  the  rapid  wheels. 

Here  Hector,  plunging  through  the  thickest  fight, 

Broke  the  dark  phalanx,  and  let  in  the  light: 

(By  the  long  lance,  the  sword,  or  ponderous  stone, 

The  ranks  lie  scattered,  and  the  troops  o'erthrown.) 

Ajax  ho  shuns,  through  all  the  dire  debate, 

And  fears  that  arm  whoso  force  lie  felt  so  late. 

But  partial  Jove,  espousing  Hector's  part, 

Shot  heaven-bred  horror  through  the  Grecian's  heart; 

Confused,  unnerved,  in  Hector's  presence  grown,         670 

Amazed  he  stood,  with  terrors  not  his  own. 

O'er  his  broad  back  his  moony  shield  ho  throw, 

And  glaring  round,  with  tardy  stops  withdrew. 

Thus  the  grim  lion  his  retreat  maintains, 

Besot  with  watchful  dogs  and  shouting  swains ; 

Repulsed  by  numbers  from  the  nightly  stalls, 

Though  rage  impels  him,  and  though  hunger  calls, 

Long  stands  the  showering  darts  and  missilo  fires ; 

Thou  sourly  slow  th'  indignant  beast  retires: 

So  turn'd  stern  Ajax,  by  whole  hosts  repel'd,  0N0 

While  his  swoln  heart  at  ovory  stop  robol'd. 

As  the  slow  boast,  with  heavy  strength  endued, 
In  some  wido  field,  by  troops  of  boys  pursued, 
Though  round  his  sides  a  wooden  tempest  rain, 
drops  the  tall  harvest,  and  lays  waste  the  plain; 
Thick  on  his  hide  the  hollow  blows  resound, 
The  patient  animal  maintains  bis  ground, 
Scarce  from  the  field  with  all  their  efforts  chased, 
And  stirs  but  slowly  when  ho  stirs  at  last: 
On  Ajax  thus  a  weight  of  Trojans  hung,  600 

The  strokes  redoubled  on  his  buckler  rung ; 
Confiding  now  in  bulky  strength  ho  stands, 
Now  turns,  and  backward  boars  the  yielding  bands; 
Now  Htiff  recedes,  yd  hardly  moqiuh  Im  ft^ 
And  threatn  hit*  fvllov/ovn  with  retorted  *^*% 
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Fix'd  as  the  bar  between  two  warring  powers, 

While  hissing  darts  descend  in  iron  showers  : 

In  his  broad  buckler  many  a  weapon  stood. 

Its  surface  bristled  with  a  quivering  wood; 

And  many  a  javelin,  guiltless,  on  the  plain  700 

Marks  the  dry  dust,  and  thirsts  for  blood  in  vain. 

But  bold  Eurypylus  his  aid  imparts, 

And  dauntless  springs  beneath  a  cloud  of  darts; 

Whose  eager  javelin  launch'd  against  the  foe, 

Great  Apisaon  felt  the  fata!  blow; 

From  his  torn  liver  the  red  current  flow'd, 

And  his  slack  knees  desert  their  dying  load. 

The  victor,  rushing  to  despoil  the  dead. 

From  Paris'  bow  a  vengeful  arrow  fled ; 

Fis'd  in  his  nervous  thigh  the  weapon  stood,  710 

Fix'd  was  the  point,  but  broken  was  the  wnud. 

Back  to  the  lines  the  wounded  Greek  retired, 

Yet  thus,  retreating,  his  associates  fired : 

"What  god,  oh,  Grecians  I  has  your  heart  dismay'd? 
Oh,  turn  to  arms !  'tis  Ajax  claims  your  aid. 
This  hour  he  stands  the  mark  of  hostile  rage, 
And  this  the  last  brave  battle  he  shall  wage ; 
Haste,  join  your  forces ;  from  the  gloomy  grave 
The  warrior  rescue,  and  your  country  save." 

Thus  urged  the  chief.     A  generous  troop  appears,    720 
Who  spread  their  bucklers,  and  advance  their  spears, 
To  guard  their  wounded  friend :  while  thus  they  stand 
With  pious  care,  great  Ajax  joins  the  band : 
Each  takes  new  courage  at  the  hero's  sight; 
The  hero  rallies,  and  renews  the  fight. 

Thus  raged  both  armies  like  conflicting  fires, 
While  Nestor's  chariot  far  from  fight  retires: 
His  coursers,  steep'd  in  sweat,  and  staiu'J  with  gore, 
The  Greeks'  preserver,  great  Mnchaon,  bore. 
That  hour,  Achilles,  from  the  topmost  height  1 

Of  his  proud  fleet,  o'erlook'd  the  fields  of  fight) 
Hi's  feasted  eyes  beheld  around  the  y\nivi 
The  Grecian  rout,  the  slaying  and  v\ie  s\aiu. 
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Hid  friend  Maohaon,  lingled  from  tho  rout, 
A  transient  pity  touoh'd  his  vengeful  breast. 
Straight  to  MenajtiuiT  much-loved  son  ho  sent; 
Graceful  an  Mars,  Patroolus  quitH  his  tent 
In  evil  hour!     Then  fato  decrees  his  doom  ; 
And  fix'd  tho  date  of  nil  his  woob  to  come. 

"Why  Guile  my  friend?  Thy  loved  injunctions  lay;  710 
Whato'or  thy  will,  Patroclus  shall  obey." 

"Oh,  first  of  friondNl"  Polidcs  thus  replied, 
"Still  at  my  heart,  and  over  at  my  Hide  I 
Tho  tiino  is  come,  when  yon  despairing  host 
Shall  learn  tho  value  of  the  man  they  lost: 
Now  at  my  knees  the  (irnoks  shall  pour  Iheir  moan, 
And  proud  Atridos  tremble  on  his  throne. 
Go  now  to  Nestor,  and  from  him  he  taught 
What  wounded  warrior  late  his  chariot,  brought: 
For,  seen  at  distance,  and  hut  seen  behind,  7fi0 

His  form  rocall'd  Machaon  to  my  mind ; 
Nor  could  I,  through  yon  cloud,  discern  his  face, 
The  coursers  passM  me  with  so  swift  a  pace." 

The  hero  said.     His  friend  ohcy'd  with  haste; 
Through  intermingled  ships  and  tents  he  puss'd  ; 
The  chiefs  descending  from  their  enr  he  found; 
The  panting  steeds  Kurymcdon  unbound. 
The  warriors,  standing  on  the  breezy  shore, 
To  dry  their  sweat,  and  wash  away  the  gore, 
Here  paused  a  moment,  while  the  gentle  gale  700 

('onvey'd  that  freshness  the  cool  sens  exhale; 
Then  to  consult  on  farther  methods  went, 
And  took  their  seats  beneath  the  shady  tent. 
The  draught  prescribed,  fair  Hecamcdo  prepares, 
ArsinouM'  daughter,  graced  with  golden  hairs, 
(Whom  to  his  aged  arms,  a  royal  slave, 
(Jreece,  as  the  prize  of  Nestor's  wisdom,  gave :) 
A  table  first  with  azure  feet  she  placed, 
Whose  ample  orb  a  brazen  charter  graced: 
llotwy  tiaw  prasti'd,  f/ie  sacred  Hour  uV  VlW.\vY%  TV^ 

Ami  wholwiumo  /fiirlic  crown'd  U\u  nuvouv^  YxvavY. 
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Next  her  white  hand  a  spacious  goblet  brings, 
A  goblet  sacred  to  the  Pylian  kings 
From  eldest  times:  the  massy  sculptured  vase, 
Glittering  with  golden  studs,  four  handles  grace, 
And  curling  vines  around  each  handle  roll'd, 
Support  two  turtle-doves  emboss'd  in  gold. 
A  massy  weight,  yet  heaved  with  ease  by  him, 
When  the  brisk  nectar  overlook'd  the  brim. 
Temper'd  in  this,  the  nymph  of  form  divine 
Pours  a  large  portion  of  the  Praimiian  wine ; 
With  goats'-milk  cheese  a  flavorous  taste  bestows, 
And  last  with  flour  the  smiling  surface  strews. 
This  for  the  wounded  prince  the  dame  prepares; 
The  cordial  beverage  reverend  Nestor  shares  ; 
Salubrious  draughts  the  warriors'  thirst  allay, 
And  pleasing  conference  beguiles  the  day. 

Meantime,  Patroclus,  by  Achilles  sent, 
Unheard  approach'd,  and  stood  before  the  tent. 
Old  Nestor,  rising  then,  the  hero  led 
To  his  high  seat:  the  chief  refused,  and  said : 

"'Tis  now  no  season  for  these  kind  delays; 
The  great  Achilles  with  impatience  stays. 
To  great  Achilles  this  respect  I  owe  ; 
Who  asks  what  hero,  wounded  by  the  foe, 
Was  borne  from  combat  by  thy  foaming  steeds? 
With  grief  I  see  the  great  Machaon  bleeds : 
This  to  report,  my  hasty  course  1  bend  : 
Thou  know'st  the  fiery  temper  of  my  friend." 

"Can  then  the  sons  of  Greece,"  the  sage  rejoin'd, 
"Excite  compassion  in  Achilles'  mind? 
Seeks  be  the  sorrows  of  our  host  to  know? 
This  is  not  half  the  story  of  our  wo. 
Tell  him,  not  great  Machaon  bleeds  alone : 
Our  bravest  heroes  in  the  navy  groan ; 
Ulysses,  Agamemnon,  Diomed, 
And  stern  Eurypylus,  already  bleed. 
But,  ah  !  what  flattering  hopes  1  erAcrV&kiA 
Achilles  heeds  not,  but  derides  oui  pam-. 
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Ev'n  till  the  flame*  consume  our  fleet  ho  stays,  810 

And  waits  tho  rising  of  the  fatal  blaise. 
Chief  after  chief  the  raging  foe  destroys ; 
Calm  ho  looks  on,  and  every  death  enjoys. 
Now  the  slow  course  of  all-impairing  time 
Unstrings  my  nerves,  and  ends  my  manly  prime ; 
Oh  I  had  I  still  that  strength  my  youth  possoss'd, 
When  this  bold  arm  the  Kpoian  powers  oppress'd, 
The  bulls  of  Elis  in  glad  triumph  led, 
And  strotch'd  the  great  Itymonaius  dead  I 
Then  from  my  fury  fled  tho  trembling  swains,  830 

And  ours  was  all  the  plunder  of  the  plains; 
Fifty  white  (looks,  full  filly  herds  of  swine, 
As  many  goats,  as  many  lowing  kino ; 
And  thrice  the  number  of  unrivtil'd  steeds, 
All  teeming  females,  and  of  generous  breeds. 
Those,  as  my  first  essay  of  arms,  I  won : 
Old  Nelous  gloried  in  his  conquering  son. 
Thus  Klis  forced,  her  long  arrears  restored, 
And  shares  were  parted  to  each  I'yliau  lord. 
The  state  of  I'ylo  was  sunk  to  last  despair,  N.*!() 

When  the  proud  Klians  first  commenced  the  war: 
For  Nelous*  sons  Aleidcs'  rage  had  slain: 
Of  twelve  bold  brothers,  I  alone  remain  I 
OppressM,  we  arm'd  ;  and  now  this  conquest  gainM, 
My  sire  three  hundred  chosen  sheep  obtainM. 
(That  large  reprisal  he  might  justly  claim, 
For  prize  defrauded,  and  insulted  fame, 
When  Mis'  monarch,  at  the  public  course, 
DetainM  his  chariot  and  victorious  horse.) 
The  rest  the  people  shared  ;  myself  survey'd  8*10 

The  just  partition,  and  due  victims  paid. 
Three  days  were  past,  when  FJis  rose  to  war, 
With  many  a  courser  and  with  many  a  car; 
The  sons  of  Actor,  at  their  army's  head, 
(Young  as  they  were,)  the  vengeful  squadrons  led* 
High  on  n  rock  fair  Thryo/'tssa  slumta, 
Our  utmoHt  frontier  on  tho  L'yliuu  \a\v\%\ 
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Not  far  the  streams  of  famed  Alpha;us  flow: 

The  stream  they  pass'd,  and  pitch'd  their  tents  below. 

Pallas,  descending  in  the  shades  of  night,  fi 

Alarms  the  Pylians,  and  commands  the  fight. 

Each  burns  for  fame,  and  swells  with  martial  pride; 

Myself  the  foremost,  but  my  sire  denied: 

Fear'd  for  my  youth,  exposed  to  stern  alarms ; 

And  stopp'd  my  chariot,  and  detain'd  my  arms. 

My  sire  denied  in  vain;  on  foot  I  fled 

Amidst  our  chariots ;  for  the  goddess  led. 

"Along  fair  Arene's  delightful  plain, 
Soft  Minyas  rolls  his  waters  to  the  main. 
There,  horse  and  foot,  the  Pylian  troops  unite,  8 

And,  sheath'd  in  arms,  expect  the  dawning  light. 
Thence,  ere  the  sun  advanced  his  noon-day  flame, 
To  great  AlpliEeus'  sacred  source  we  came. 
There  first  to  Jove  our  solemn  rites  were  paid  ; 
An  untamed  heifer  pleased  the  blue-eyed  maid: 
A  bull  Alphsms ;  and  a  bull  was  slain 
To  the  blue  monarch  of  the  watery  main. 
In  arms  we  slept,  beside  the  winding  flood, 
While  round  the  town  the  fierce  Epeians  stood. 
Soon  as  the  sun,  with  all-revealing  ray,  6 

Flamed  in  the  front  of  heaven,  and  gave  the  day, 
Bright  scenes  of  arms,  and  works  of  war  appear ; 
The  nations  meet;  there  Pylos,  Elis  here. 
The  first  who  fell,  beneath  my  javelin  bled ; 
King  Augias'  son,  and  spouse  of  Agarnede  ; 
(She  that  all  simples'  healing  virtues  knew, 
And  every  herb  that  drinks  the  morning  dew.) 
I  seized  his  car,  the  van  of  battle  led : 
Tli'  Epeians  saw,  they  trembled,  and  they  fled. 
The  foe  dispersed,  their  bravest  warrior  kill'd,  £ 

Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  now  I  swept  the  Said  : 
Full  fifty  captive  chariots  graced  my  train ; 
Two  chiefs  from  each  fell  breathless  to  the  plain. 
Then  Actor's  sons  had  died,  but  NepUme  sVivuwds 
Tlw youthful  heroes  in  a  veil  of  cWds. 
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O'er  heapy  shields,  and  o'er  the  prostrate  throng, 
Collecting  spoils,  and  slaughtering  all  along, 
Through  wide  Buprasian  fields  we  forced  the  foes, 
Where  o'er  the  vales  th'  Olenian  rocks  arose : 
Till  Pallas  stopp'd  us  where  Alisium  flows :  890 

Ev'n  there  the  hindmost  of  their  rear  I  slay, 
And  the  same  arm  that  led,  concludes  the  day; 
Then  back  to  Pyle  triumphant  take  my  way. 
There  to  high  Jove  were  public  thanks  assign'd, 
As  first  of  gods ;  to  Nestor,  of  mankind. 
Such  then  I  was,  impel'd  by  youthful  blood ; 
So  proved  my  valour  for  my  country's  good. 
Achilles  with  inactive  fury  glows, 
And  gives  to  passion  what  to  Greece  he  owes. 
How  shall  he  grieve,  when  to  th'  eternal  shade  900 

Her  hosts  shall  sink,  nor  his  the  power  to  aid?— 
Oh,  friend !  my  memory  recalls  the  day 
When,  gathering  aids  along  the  Grecian  sea, 
I  and  Ulysses  touch'd  at  Pthia's  port, 
And  enter'd  Peleus'  hospitable  court. 
A  bull  to  Jove  he  slew  in  sacrifice, 
And  pour'd  libations  on  the  flaming  thighs. 
Thyself,  Achilles,  and  thy  reverend  sire, 
Mencetius,  turn'd  the  fragments  on  the  fire. 
Achilles  sees  us,  to  the  feast  invites  !  910 

Social  we  sit,  and  share  the  genial  rites. 
We  then  explain'd  the  cause  on  which  we  came, 
Urged  you  to  arms,  and  found  you  fierce  for  fame. 
Your  ancient  father's  generous  precepts  gave ; 
Peleus  said  only  this :  '  My  son  !  be  brave.' 
M enoetius  thus :  *  Though  great  Achilles  shine 
In  strength  superior,  and  of  race  divine, 
Yet  cooler  thoughts  thy  elder  years  attend ; 
Let  thy  just  counsels  aid,  and  rule  thy  friend.' 
Thus  spoke  your  father  at  Thessalia's  court ;  920 

Words  now  forgot,  though  now  of  vast  import. 
Ah  I  try  the  utmost  that  a  friend  can  say, 
Such  gentle  force  the  fiercest  minds  o\>ey. 

R 
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Some  favouring  god  Achilles'  heart  may  move ; 

Though  deaf  to  glory,  he  may  yield  to  love. 

If  some  dire  oracle  his  breast  alarm — 

If  aught  from  heaven  withhold  his  saving  arm — 

Some  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  may  shine. 

If  thou  but  lead  the  Myrmidonian  line ; 

Clad  in  Achilles'  arms,  if  thou  appear,  930 

Proud  Troy  may  tremble,  and  desist  from  war ; 

Press'd  by  fresh  forces,  her  o'er-labour'd  train, 

Shall  seek  their  walls,  and  Greece  respire  again." 

This  touch'd  his  generous  heart,  and  from  the  tent 
Along  the  shore  with  hasty  strides  he  went ; 
Soon  as  he  came  where,  on  the  crowded  strand, 
The  public  mart  and  courts  of  justice  stand — 
Where  the  tall  fleet  of  great  Ulysses  lies, 
And  altars  to  the  guardian  gods  arise — 
There  sad  he  met  the  brave  Evaimon's  son ;  940 

Large  painful  drops  from  all  his  members  run: 
An  arrow's  head  yet  rooted  in  his  wound, 
The  sable  blood  in  circles  mark'd  the  ground, 
As,  faintly  reeling,  he  confess'd  the  smart; 
Weak  was  his  pace,  but  dauntless  was  his  heart ; 
Divine  compassion  touch'd  Patroclus'  breast, 
Who,  sighing,  thus  his  bleeding  friend  address'd: 

"Ah,  hapless  leaders  of  the  Grecian  host ! 
Thus  must  ye  perish  on  a  barbarous  coast? 
Is  this  your  fate,  to  glut  the  dogs  with  gore, 
Far  from  your  friends,  and  from  your  native  shore? 
Say,  great  Eurypylus !  shall  Greece  yet  stand? 
Resists  she  yet  the  raging  Hector's  hand? 
Or  are  her  heroes  doom'd  to  die  with  shame, 
And  this  the  period  of  our  wars  and  fame?" 
Eurypylus'  replies :  "  No  more,  my  friend  ; 
Greece  is  no  more !  this  day  her  glories  end. 
Ev'n  to  the  ships  victorious  Troy  pursues, 
Her  force  increasing  as  her  toil  renews. 
Those  chiefs,  that  used  her  utmost  rage  to  meet,  DIM) 

Lie  pierced  with  wounds,  and  b\eed\ng,  \i\  \\\e  \W\- 
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Bui  il ,  Patrocluj  I  acl  b  fi  iendl)  part, 

I i  in  my  niii|>H,  and  .him  iin i  deadly  dart) 

With  lukewai  iii  water  wuh  the  gore  away, 
Uiili  Ih-hIih:'  balmi  i  Ik  raging  imart  ulliiy, 
Booh  im  Mn^^n  Chiron,  tire  i>r  pharmacy, 

i  laoe  iiiu-lit   Ai'lnlli'M,  iiml   &GO.UM1  ihi-ii. 

i  n  two  tamed  lurgooni,  Podallrlui  itandj 

'I'lii    l ■  forro i<-'l  I ■  v  tha  Trojan  bondi ; 

Ami  peal  Etfocn&on,  wounded  In  hit  tent. 

thai  itwcoor  which  »••  ofl  he  lent." 
To  Mm  the  ehlefi  "Whai  then  remaiai  w  dot 

i'i>  i"  i  hi  of  thlngi  the  godi  ill i  can  iriew. 

1  c and  I  lly, 

And  bear  ta  bn  te  the  Pj  Han  king'i  reply  i 

ii  .iichu  thin  iiinIiiiiI  Hi !.  relief." 

■  and  in  bli  armi  upheld  the  chief, 

their  rnaiter1!  ilow  appr I 

Ami  hidee  of  oxen  on  the  door  diiplay'd : 

There,  itretoh'd  >1  length,  the  w led  hero  lay, 

Patroolui  '-in  tht  brky  iteel  away. 

Thun  in  hi*  limiils  /i  I'itlii  iiml  hi-  lu'iiimed ; 

Thi  wound  In  iwwh'di  the  ityptic  juice  Infuiedi 

Tl loaisg  Seen  thai  in  tanl  ceaied  to  k'"w. 

Hw  n i  i"  torture  I  the  blood  to  flow. 


.—The  Greeks  being  retired  into  their  en  trench  meow,  tlceio 
attempts  to  force  them;  but  it  proving-  impossible  to  pasa  the  dilcl 
Polydamns  advises  to  quit  their  chariots,  and  manage  the  attack  on  for 
The  Trojans  follow  hie  counsel,  and,  having-  divided  their  army  into  fi1 
bodies  of  foot,  begin  the  assault.  But  upon  the  signal  of  an  eagle  with 
serpent  in  bis  talons,  which  appeared  on  the  left  hand  of  ihe  Trojan 
PnlydaniBs  endeavours  to  withdraw  them  again.  This  Hector  oppoaes, 
and  cuutinues  the  alladi ;  in  which,  after  many  actions,  Sarpedon  make* 
the  first  breach  in  the  wall :  Hector  also  casting  a  stone  of  vast  sile.  forcts) 
open  one  of  the  gates,  and  enters  at  [he  head  of  his  troops,  who  victoriously 
pursue  the  Grecians  eveu  to  their  ships. 

Wiiile  thus  the  hero's  pious  cares  attend 
The  cure  and  safety  of  his  wounded  friend, 
Trojans  and  Greeks  with  clashing  shields  engage, 
And  mutual  deaths  are  dealt  with  mutual  rage. 
Nor  long  the  trench  or  lofty  walls  oppose ; 
With  gods  averse  th'  ill-fated  works  arose ; 
Their  powers  neglected,  and  no  victim  slain, 
The  walls  were  raised,  the  trenches  sunk  in  vain. 

Without  the  gods,  how  short  a  period  stands 
The  proudest  monument  of  mortal  hands ! 
This  stood,  while  Hector  and  Achilles  raged. 
While  sacred  Troy  the  warring  hosts  engaged; 
But  when  her  sons  were  slain,  her  city  bnrn'd, 
And  what  survived  of  Greece,  to  Greece  return'd, 
Then  Neptune  and  Apollo  shook  the  shore, 
Then  Ida's  summits  pour'd  their  watery  store  -, 
Rhesus  and  Rhodius  then  unile  their  rills, 
Caresus  roaring  down  the  stony  hills, 
jEsopus,  Graniciis,  with  mingled  force. 
And  Xanthus  Jbaming  from  his  fruilfxi  bomtc*A 
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And  gulfy  SimoKs,  rolling  to  the  main 

Helmets,  and  shields,  and  godlike*  heroes  slain : 

These  turn'd  by  I'hu)bus  from  their  wonted  ways, 

Deluged  the  rampire  nine  continual  days ; 

The  weight  of  waters  naps  the  yielding  wall, 

And  to  the  sea  the  floating  bulwark**  fall. 

Incessant  cataracts  the  Thunderer  pours, 

And  half  the  skies  descend  in  sluicy  showers. 

The  god  of  ocean,  marching  stem  before, 

With  his  huge  trident  wounds  the  trembling  shore,        80 

Vast  stones  and  piles  from  their  foundation  heaves, 

And  whelms  the  smoky  ruin  in  the  waves. 

Now  smoothed  with  sand,  ami  levcl'd  by  the  flood, 

No  fragment  tells  where  once  the  wonder  stood ; 

In  their  old  bounds  the  rivers  roll  again, 

Shine  'twixt  the  hills,  or  wander  o'er  the  plain. 

But  this  the  gods  in  Inter  timeN  perform  : 
As  yet,  the  bulwark  stood,  and  braved  the  storm ; 
The  strokes  yet  cchoM  of  contending  powers; 
War  thtmder'd  at  the  gates,  and  blood  distninM  tin;  towers. 
Smote  by  the  arm  of  Jove,  with  dire  dismay,  41 

('lose  by  their  hollow  ships  the  (irecians  lay: 
Hector's  approach  in  every  wind  they  bear, 
And  Hector's  fury  every  moment  fear. 
lie,  like  a  whirlwind,  toss'd  the  scattering  throng, 
Mingled  the  troops,  and  drove  the  field  along. 
So  'midst  the  dogs  and  hunters'  daring  bands, 
Fierce  of  his  might,  a  boar  or  lion  stands ; 
Arrn'd  foes  around  a  dreadful  circle  form, 
And  hissing  javelins  rain  an  iron  storm  :  M) 

His  powers  untamed  their  bold  assault  defy, 
And  where  he  turns,  the  rout  disperse,  or  die: 
He  foams,  he  glares,  he  bounds  against  them  all 
And,  if  he  falls,  his  courage  makes  him  fall. 
With  equal  rage  encompass'd  Hector  glows; 
Exhorts  his  armies,  and  the  trenches  shows. 
The  jmnthig  hUuhIh  impatient  fuvy  \>vw\\\\v\ 
But  mart  and  tremble  at  the  gulf  \>ott*u.\\\\ 
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Just  on  the  brink  they  neigh,  anil  paw  the  ground, 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound.  i 

Eager  they  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep, 
Vast  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep: 
The  bottom  bare — a  formidable  show  ! — 
And  bristled  thick  with  sharpen'd  stakes  below. 
The  foot  alone  this  strong  defence  could  force, 
And  try  the  pass  impervious  to  the  horse. 
This  saw  Polydamas ;  who,  wisely  brave, 
Restrain' d  great  Hector,  and  this  counsel  gave: 

"Oh  thou  !  bold  leader  of  the  Trojan  bands, 
And  you,  confederate  chiefs  from  foreign  lands  1 
What  entrance  here  can  cumbrous  chariots  find, 
The  stakes  beneath,  the  Grecian  walls  behind? 
No  pass  through  those,  without  a  thousand  wounds, 
No  space  for  combat  in  yon  narrow  bounds. 
Proud  of  the  favours  mighty  Jove  has  shown, 
On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  run : 
If  'tis  his  will  our  haughty  foes  to  tame, 
Oh  may  this  instant  end  the  Grecian  name  ! 
Here,  far  from  Argos,  let  their  heroes  fall, 
And  one  great  day  destroy  and  bury  all  I 
But  should  they  turn,  and  here  oppress  our  train, 
What  hopes,  what  methods  of  retreat  remain? 
Wedged  in  the  trench,  by  our  own  troops  confused. 
In  one  promiscuous  carnage  crush "d  and  bruised, 
All  Troy  must  perish,  if  their  arms  prevail, 
Nor  shall  a  Trojan  live  to  tell  the  tale. 
Hear  then,  ye  warriors  !  and  obey  with  speed  ; 
Back  from  the  trenches  let  your  steeds  he  led, 
Then  all  alighting-,  wedged  in  lirm  array, 
Proceed  on  foot,  and  Hector  lead  the  way. 
So  Greece  shall  stoop,  before  our  conquering  power, 
And  this  (if  Jove  consent)  her  fatal  hour." 

This  counsel  pleased.     The  godlike  Hector  sprung 
Swift  from  his  seat ;  his  clanging  armour  rung. 
The  chief's  example  follow' d  uy  Yns  train. 
Each  quits  his  car,  and  issues  on  tne,  \>\a 
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By  orders  strict  the  charioteers  enjoinM, 
Compel  the  coursers  te  their  ranks  behind. 
The  forces  part  in  five  dietinguish'd  bands, 

Ami  all  i>b<*\   their  .«s<i vtii-:il  elm-Is'  <■ nmi.ls. 

The  best  and  bravest  in  th*  first  conspire, 
I'ant  for  the  fight,  and  threat  the  Seel  with  Bret 
I  Iiimi  Sector,  glorious  in  the  van  of  these, 
I'»1y damns,  and  brave  Cebrioaes. 

be  next  the  graceful  Paris  shines, 

\n,!  I... hi  A lt-:<ilioiiB,  ami  Agenor  Joins. 

of  Priam  with  the  third  appear, 
Deipboboc,  sod  Helenas  tho  seen 
In  arms  with  these  the  mighty  Asms  stood. 

Who  drew  from  Myrlacus  his  noble  hi I, 

And  wlnnii  Ariaba's  yellow  coursers  bore, 
The  coursers  fed  on  Setle's  winding  shore. 

Aatenor'i  Mm*  the  fourth  battalion  guide, 
And  great  vl'.neas,  born  OB  lountfiil  Ide. 

Divine  Sarpedon  the  last  band  obey'd, 
Whom  Guuicoi  and  Asteropseui  aid, 

Nuxt  liini,  lilt!  bravest  at  I  heir  army's  head, 

But  \\t-  more  brett  than  all  the  hosts  he  led. 

Now  wilb  MBtpaeted  shields  in  ''lose  array, 

The  moving  legl i  speed  their  headlong  way: 

Already  in  their  hopes  they  fire  the  fleet, 
And  see  the  Grecian*  gasping  at  their  feet. 

While  every  Trojan  thus,  and  every  aid, 
Th"  advice  of  wise  Poly  daman  obey'd  ; 
Atiua  alone,  confiding  in  hi.s  car, 
His  vaunted  eunrsers  uryed  to  meet  the  war. 

Unhappy  hero !  and  advised  in  vain  ! 

Those   wheels  rel  nri  i u i ■. ■  ni>Vr  siiiill  marls  the  plai 

■  i' ■  coursers  with  tri phanl  Joy, 

Restore  their  master  to  the  gates  of  Troy! 
Blaofc  death  attends  behind  the  Grecian  trail, 
An. I  great  Idomeneus  shall  boast  ihy  fall. 

the-  fcft  ha  drives,  where,  fv»m\  W  y\\\.\ 
//v»-;  Grecians  strove  their  iKtya  H 
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Swift  through  the  wall  their  horse  and  chariots  pass'd, 

The  gates  half-open'il  to  receive  the  last. 

Thither,  exulting  in  his  force,  he  flies: 

His  following  host  with  clamours  rend  the  skies  ; 

To  plunge  the  Grecians  headlong  in  the  main,  ] 

Such  their  proud  hopes,  hut  all  their  hopes  were  vain. 

To  guard  the  gates,  two  mighty  chiefs  attend, 
Who  from  the  Lapiths'  warlike  race  descend ; 
This  Polypcetes,  great  Perithous'  heir, 
And  that  Leonteus,  like  the  god  of  war. 
As  two  tall  oaks,  before  the  wall  they  rise : 
Their  roots  in  earth,  their  heads  amidst  the  skies : 
Whose  spreading  arms,  with  leafy  honours  crown'd, 
Forbid  the  tempest,  and  protect  the  ground ; 
High  on  the  hill  appears  their  stately  form, 
And  their  deep  roots  for  ever  brave  the  storm.  1 

So  graceful  these,  and  so  the  shock  they  stand, 
Of  raging  Asius,  and  his  furious  band. 
Orestes,  Acamas,  in  front  appear, 
And  (Enomaus  and  Thoon  close  the  rear. 
In  vain  their  clamours  shake  the  ambient  fields, 
In  vain  around  them  beat  their  hollow  shields ; 
The  fearless  brothers  on  the  Grecians  call, 
To  guard  their  navies  and  defend  the  wall. 
Ev'n  when  they  saw  Troy's  sable  troops  impend, 
And  Greece  tumultuous  from  her  towers  descend,         1 
Forth  from  the  portals  rush'd  th'  intrepid  pair. 
Opposed  their  breasts,  and  stood  themselves  the  war. 
So  two  wild  boars  spring  furious  from  their  den, 
Roused  with  the  cries  of  dogs  and  voice  of  men ; 
On  every  side  the  crackling  trees  they  tear, 
And  root  the  shrubs,  and  lay  the  forest  bare ; 
They  gnash  their  tusks,  with  fire  their  eye-balls  roll. 
Till  some  wide  wound  lets  out  their  mighty  soul. 
Around  their  heads  the  whistling  javelins  sung, 
With  sounding  strokes  their  brazen  targets  rung;  I 

Fierce  was  the  fight,  while  yet  the  Gvccvui  ^ovjgts 
Maiiitain'd  the  walls,  and  maim'd  the  V>&3  tow«*' 
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To  save  their  fleet,  the  last  effort*  they  try, 
And  Htones  and  darts  in  mingled  tempests  fly. 

Ah  when  sharp  Boreas  blows  abroad,  and  bringH 
The  dreary  winter  on  his  frozen  wings : 
Beneath  the  low-hung  clouds  the  sheets  of  snow 
Descend,  and  whiten  till  the  fielclH  below: 
So  fast  the  darts  on  either  army  pour, 
So  down  the  rampires  roll  the  rocky  shower;  ISO 

Heavy  and  thick,  resound  the  bntter'd  shields, 
And  the  deaf  echo  rattles  round  the  fields. 

With  shame  repulsed,  with  grief  and  fury  driven, 
The  frantic  Asms  thus  accuses  heaven : 

44  In  powers  immortal  who  shall  now  believe? 
Can  those  too  flatter,  and  can  Jove  deceive? 
What  man  could  doubt  but  Troy's  victorious  j>owor, 
Should  humble  Greece,  and  this  her  fatal  hour? 
But  like  when  wasps  from  hollow  crannies  drive, 
To  guard  the  entrance  of  their  common  hive,  190 

Darkening  the  rock,  while  with  unwearied  wings 
They  strike  th'  assailants,  and  infix  their  stings; 
A  rare  determined,  ihat  to  death  contend: 
So  fierce  these  (J reeks  their  last  retreat  defend. 
(Jods  !  shall  two  warriors  only  guard  their  gates, 
Repel  an  army,  and  defraud  the  fates?'1 

These  empty  accents  mingled  with  the  wind, 

Nor  moved  great  Jove's  unalterable  mind  ; 

To  godlike  Hector  and  his  matchless  might  200 

Was  owed  the  glory  of  the  destined  fight. 

Like  deeds  of  arms  through  all  the  forts  were  tried, 

And  all  the  gates  sustain'd  an  equal  tide; 

Through  the  long  walls  the  stony  showers  were  hoard, 

The  blaze  of  flames,  the  flash  of  arms  appcar'd, 

The  spirit  of  a  god  my  breast  inspire, 

To  raise  each  act  to  life,  and  sing  with  fire  I 

While  Greece,  uncoinpiurM,  kept  alive  the  war, 

Secure  of  death,  confiding  in  despair; 

Awl  n)I  hor  mmrdinn  gods,  in  deep  (Wttuwiy, 

With  unamMthig  arms  deplored  tlio  Av\y.  %*«^ 

12 


T 
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Ev'n  yet  the  dauntless  Lapithos  maintain 
The  dreadful  pass,  and  round  them  heap  the  slain. 
First  Damasus,  by  Polypcetes'  steel 
Pierced  through  his  helmet's  brazen  visor,  fell ; 
The  weapon  drank  the  mingled  brains  and  gore ; 
The  warrior  sinks,  tremendous  now  no  more  1 
Next  Ormenus  and  Pylon  yield  their  breath ; 
Nor  less  Leonteus  strews  the  field  with  death: 
First  through  the  belt  Hippomachus  he  gored, 
Then  sudden  waved  his  unresisted  sword ; 
Antiphates,  as  through  the  ranks  he  broke, 
The  faulchion  struck,  and  fate  pursued  the  stroke ; 
Llmeijus,  Orestes,  Menon,  bled  j 
And  round  him  rose  a  monument  of  dead. 

Meantime,  the  bravest  of  the  Trojan  crew, 
Boid  Hector  and  Polydarnas,  pursue  ; 
Fierce  with  impatience  on  the  works  they  fall, 
And  wrap  in  rolling  flames  the  fleet  and  wall. 
These  on  the  farther  bank  now  stood  and  gazed, 
By  Heaven  alarm'd,  by  prodigies  amazed: 
A  signal  omen  stopp'd  the  passing  host, 
Their  martial  fury  in  their  wonder  lost. 
Jove's  bird  on  sounding  pinions  beat  the  skies; 
A  bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  size 
His  talons  trnss'd :  alive,  and  curling  round, 
He  stung  the  bird,  whose  throat  received  the  wound  : 
Mad  with  the  smart,  he  drops  the  fatal  prey, 
In  airy  circles  wings  his  painful  way, 
Floats  on  the  winds,  and  rends  the  heavens  with  cries 
Amidst  the  host  the  fallen  serpent  lies. 
They,  pale  with  terror,  mark  its  spires  unroll'd, 
And  Jove's  portent  with  beating  hearts  behold. 
Then  first  Polydarnas  the  silence  broke, 
Long  weigh'd  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke : 

1"How  oft,  my  brother,  thy  reproach  I  bear, 
For  words  well-meant,  and  sentiments  sincere  ! 
True  In  those  counsels  which  1  jpld&e  U\e  bast, 
J  tell  the  faithful  dictates  of  my  b 
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To  speak  his  thought*,  is  evory  freeman's  right, 

In  peace  and  war,  in  council  and  in  fight;  350 

And  all  I  move,  deferring  to  thy  sway, 

But  tends  to  raise  that  power  which  I  obey. 

Then  hear  my  words,  nor  may  my  words  be  vain : 

Seek  not,  this  day,  the  Grecian  ships  to  gain ; 

For  sure  to  warn  us  Jove  his  omen  sent, 

And  thus  my  mind  explains  its  clear  event: 

The  victor  eagle,  whose  sinister  flight 

Retards  our  host,  and  fills  our  heart  with  fright, 

DismissM  his  conquest  in  the  middle  skies, 

AllowM  to  seize,  but  not  possess  the  prize ;  200 

Thus,  though  we  gird  with  fires  the  (frociiiu  fleet, 

Though  those  proud  bulwarks  tumble  at  our  feet, 

Toils  unforeseen,  and  fiercer,  are  decreed ; 

More  woos  shall  follow,  and  more  heroes  bleed. 

So  bodes  my  soul,  and  bids  me  thus  advise: 

For  thus  a  skilful  seer  would  read  the  skies.9' 

To  him  then  Hector  with  disdain  rcturu'd 
(Fierce  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  with  fury  hurn'd) : 

"Are  these  the  faithful  councils  of  thy  tongue? 
Thy  will  is  partial,  not  thy  reason  wrong:  270 

Or,  if  the  purpose  of  thy  heart  thou  vent, 
Sum  Heaven  resumes  the  lit  tin  sense  it  lout. 
What  coward  councils  would  thy  madness  move, 
Against  the  word,  the  will  reveal'd  of  Jove? 
The  leading  sign,  th'  irrevocable  nod, 
And  happy  thunders  of  the  favouring  god, 
These  shall  I  slight?  and  guide  my  wavering  mind 
IJy  wandering  birds,  that  flit  with  every  wind? 
Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky  I  your  wings  extend, 
Or  where  the  suns  arise,  or  where  descend  ;  2N0 

To  right,  to  left,  unheeded  take  your  way, 
While  I  the  dictates  of  high  Heaven  obey. 
Without  a  sign  his  sword  the  brave  man  draws, 
And  asks  no  omen  but  his  country's  cause. 
Hut  why  fthntihlHt  thou  suspect  the  wwy'h  *\u\wm&\ 
IVono  fears  It  more,  as  none  promoton  \l  Vm»\ 
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Though  all  our  chiefs  amid  yon  ships  expire, 

Trust  thy  own  cowardice  t'  escape  their  fire. 

Troy  and  her  sons  may  find  a  general  grave, 

But  thou  canst  live,  for  thou  canst  be  a  slave.  2! 

Yet  should  the  fears  that  wary  mind  suggests 

Spread  their  cold  poison  through  our  soldiers'  breasts, 

My  javelin  can  revenge  so  base  a  part, 

And  free  the  soul  that  quivers  in  thy  heart." 

Furious  he  spoke,  and  rushing  to  the  wall, 
Calls  on  his  host ;  his  host  obey  the  call ; 
With  ardour  follow  where  their  leader  flies : 
Redoubling  clamours  thunder  in  the  skies. 
Jove  breathes  a  whirlwind-  from  the  hills  of  Ide, 
And  drifts  of  dust  the  clouded  navy  hide :  31 

He  fills  the  Greeks  with  terror  and  dismay, 
And  gives  great  Hector  the  predestined  day. 
Strong  in  themselves,  but  stronger  in  their  aid, 
Close  to  the  works  their  rigid  siege  they  laid. 
In  vain  the  mounds  and  massy  beams  defend, 
While  these  they  undermine,  and  those  they  rend ; 
Upheave  the  piles  that  prop  the  solid  wall ; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  smoky  ruins  fall. 
Greece  on  her  rampart  stands  the  fierce  alarms ; 
The  crowded  bulwarks  blaze  with  waving  arms,  31 

Shield  touching  shield,  a  long  refulgent  row; 
Whence  hissing  darts,  incessant  rain  below. 

The  bold  Ajaces  fly  from  tower  to  tower, 
And  rouse,  with  flame  divine,  the  Grecian  power. 
The  generous  impulse  every  Greek  obeys; 
Threats  urge  the  fearful;  and  the  valiant,  praise. 

"  Fellows  in  arms  !  whose  deeds  are  knowu  to  fame, 
And  you  whose  ardour  hopes  an  equal  name ! 
Since  not  alike  endued  with  force  or  art; 
Behold  a  day  when  each  may  act  his  part!  3' 

A  day  to  fire  the  brave,  and  warm  the  cold, 
To  gain  new  glories,  or  augment  the  old. 
Urge  those  who  stand ;  and  those  ^Vio  WmA  excite. 
Drown  Hector's  vaunts  in  loud,  exhorts  oA  fe^ft.-, 
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Conquest,  not  safety,  fill  tlio  thoughts  or  ul] ; 
Souk  not  your  fleet,  but  sally  from  the  wall ; 
So  Jove  once  more  may  drive  their  routed  train, 
And  Troy  lie  trembling  in  her  walls  again." 

Their  ardour  kindles  all  the  Grecian  powers; 
And  now  the  stones  defend  in  heavier  showers.  fflJO 

Am  when  high  Jove  Ii'ih  sharp  artillery  forms, 
And  o|hih  Iuh  eloudy  magazine  of  storms, 
In  Wintei,fN  bleak,  uncomfortable  reign, 
A  Hiiowy  inundation  hides  tin;  plain ; 
Ho  Htilln  the  winds,  mid  bidN  the  skies  to  sleep; 
Then  pours  the  Hilctit  tempest  thick  and  deep: 
And  firsl  the  mountain-tops  are  cover'd  o'er, 
Then  the  green  fields,  and  then  the  sandy  .shore; 
Hunt  with  the  weight,  the  nodding  woods  are  seen, 
And  one  bright  waste  hides  nil  the  works  of  men:       .'MO 
The  circling  seas  alone  absorbing  all, 
Drink  the  dissolving  fleeces  an  they  full: 
So  from  each  Hide  increased  the  stony  rain, 
And  the  white  ruin  rises  o'er  the  plain. 

Tims  godlike  Hector  and  his  troops  contend 
To  foreo  the  ramparts,  and  the  gales  to  rend  ; 
Nor  Troy  eould  conquer,  nor  the  Greeks  would  yield, 
Till  great  Karpedon  tower'd  amid  the  field  ; 
For  mighty  Jove  inspired  with  martial  flame 
His  matchless  son,  and  urged  him  on  to  fame.  UM) 

In  arms  he  shines,  conspicuous  from  afar, 
And  bears  aloft  his  ample  shield  in  air; 
Within  whose  orb  the  thick  hull-hide*  were  roll'd 
Ponderous  with  brass,  and  bound  with  ductile  gold; 
And  while  two  pointed  javelins  arm  his  hands, 
Majestic  moves  along,  and  leads  his  Lyeiau  bands. 
So,  press'd  with  hunger,  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Descends  a  lion  on  the  flocks  below; 
•So  stalks  the  lordly  savage  o'er  the  plain, 
In  sullen  majesty,  and  stern  disdain:  '1(10 

///  vuiu  hud  nMHtifl'H  bay  him  from  u\\vv, 
And  itlwphonh  gull  him  with  un  'won  >N\u\ 
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Regardless,  furious,  lie  pursues  his  way; 

He  foams,  lie  roars,  lie  rends  the  panting  prey. 

Resolved  alike,  divine  Sarpedon  glows 
With  generous  rage  that  drives  him  on  the  foes. 
He  views  the  towers,  and  meditates  their  fall, 
To  sure  destruction  dooms  th'  aspiring  wall  ; 
Then,  casting  on  his  friend  an  ardent  look, 
Fired  with  the  thirst  of  glory,  thus  he  spoke : 

"Why  boast  we,  Glaucus,  our  extended  reign, 
Where  Xanthus'  streams  enrich  the  Lycian  plain; 
Our  numerous  herds,  that  range  the  fruitful  field  ; 
And  hills  where  vines  their  purple  harvest  yield; 
Our  foaming  bowls,  with  purer  nectar  crown'd ; 
Our  feasts,  enhanced  with  music's  sprightly  sound; 
Why  on  those  shores  are  we  with  joy  survey'd, 
Admired  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obey'd, 
Unless  great  acts  superior  merit  prove. 
And  vindicate  the  bounteous  powers  above? 
Tis  ours,  tiie  dignity  they  give  to  grace; 
The  first  in  valour,  as  the  first  in  place: 
That  when  with  wondering  eyes  our  martial  bands 
Behold  our  deeds  transcending  our  commands, 
'Such,'  they  may  cry,  'deserve  the  sovereign  stale, 
Whom  those  that  envy,  dare  not  imitate!* 
Could  all  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave, 
Which  claims  no  less  the  fearful  than  the  brave. 
For  lust  of  fame  I  should  not  vainly  dare 
In  fighting  fields,  nor  urge  thy  soul  to  war: 
But  since,  alas  !  ignoble  age  must  come, 
Disease,  and  death's  inexorable  doom ; 
The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow, 
And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe; 
Brave  though  we  fall,  and  honour'd  if  we  live, 
Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give !" 

He  said.     His  words  the  listening  chief  inspire 

With  equal  warmth,  anil  rouse  the  warrior's  lire  ; 

The  troops  pursue  their  leaders  w'ah  AeW^Vw, 

Rush  to  the  foe,  and  claim  the  y 
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Menestheus  from  on  high  the  storm  beheld 

Threatening  the  fort,  and  blackening  in  the  field : 

Around  the  walls  he  gazed,  to  view  from  far 

What  aid  appealed  t*  avert  th*  approaching  war, 

And  »aw  where  Teucer  with  th*  Ajaces  Mtood, 

Of  fight  insatiate,  prodigal  of  blood. 

In  vain  ho  calln  $  the  din  of  helmH  and  shields 

Rings  to  the  skies,  and  echoes  through  the  fields ; 

The  brazen  hinges  fly,  the  walls  resound, 

Heaven  trembles,  roar  the  mountains,!  bunders  all  the  ground. 

Then  thus  to  Tho/is :  "  I  lence  with  speed,"  he  said,    41 1 
"And  urge  the  bold  Ajaces  to  our  aid : 
Their  strength  united,  best  may  help  to  bear 
The  bloody  labours  of  the  doubtful  war : 
Hither  the  Lycian  princes  bend  their  course, 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  hostile  force. 
But  if  too  fiercely  there  the  foes  contend, 
Let  Tclamon,  at  least,  our  towers  defend, 
And  Teucer  haste  with  bis  unerring  bow, 
To  share  the  danger,  and  repel  the  foe."  420 

Swift  at  the  word  the  herald  speeds  along 
The  lofty  ramparts,  through  the  martial  throng, 
And  finds  the  heroes  bathed  in  sweat  and  gore, 
Opposed  in  combat  on  the  dusty  shore. 
"Ye  valiant  leaders  of  our  warlike  bands  I 
Your  aid,"  said  Thoos,  "  Peteus'  son  demands. 
Your  strength,  united,  best  may  help  to  bear 
The  bloody  labours  of  the  doubtful  war: 
Thither  the  Lycian  princes  bend  their  course, 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  hostile  force.  4JH) 

Hut.  if  too  fiercely  here  the  foes  contend, 
At  least  let  Telamon  those  towers  defend, 
And  Teucer  haste  with  his  unerring  bow, 
To  share  the  danger  and  repel  the  foe/1 

Straight  to  the  fort  great  Ajax  l.urn'd  his  care, 
And  thus  bespoke  his  brothers  of  the  war: 

"Now,  valiant  Lycomede  1  exuvl  yovw  \\\\\^\V, 
And,  bravo  (///on*,  prove  your  force  \\\  t\tj)\V, 
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To  you  I  trust  the  fortune  of  the  field, 
Till  by  this  arm  the  foe  shall  be  repel'd;  A 

That  done,  expect  me  to  complete  the  day." — 
Then,  with  his  seven-fold  shield  he  strode  away. 
With  equal  steps  bold  Teucer  press'd  the  shore, 
Whose  fatal  bow  the  strong  Pandioo  bore. 

High  on  the  walls  appear'd  the  Lycian  powers, 
Like  some  black  tempest  gathering  round  the  towers ; 
The  Greeks,  oppress'cl,  their  utmost  force  unite, 
Prepared  to  labour  in  th'  unequal  fight; 
The  war  renews,  mix'd  shouts  and  groans  arise ; 
Tumultuous  clamours  mount,  and  thicken  in  the  skies. 
Fierce  Ajax  first  th'  advancing  host  invades,  A 

And  sends  the  brave  Epicles  to  the  shades, 
Sarpedon's  friend ;  across  the  warrior's  way, 
Rent  from  the  walls,  a  rocky  fragment  lay; 
In  modern  ages,  not  the  strongest  swain 
Could  heave  the  unwieldy  burden  from  the  plain- 
He  poised,  and  swung  it  round  ;  then,  toss'd  on  high, 
It  flew  with  force,  and  labour'd  up  the  sky; 
Full  on  the  Lycian's  helmet  thundering  down, 
The  pond'rous  ruin  crush'd  his  batter'd  crown.  A 

As  skilful  divers  from  some  airy  steep, 
Headlong  descend,  and  shoot  into  the  deep, 
So  falls  Epicles;  then  in  groans  expires, 
And,  murmuring,  to  the  shades  the  soul  retires. 

While  to  the  ramparts  daring  Glaucus  drew, 
From  Teucer's  hand  a  winged  arrow  flew; 
The  bearded  shaft  the  destined  passage  found, 
And  on  his  naked  arm  inflicts  a  wound. 
The  chief,  who  fear'd  some  foe's  insulting  boast 
Might  stop  the  progress  of  his  warlike  host,  A 

Conceafd  the  wound,  and,  leaping  from  his  height, 
Retired  reluctant  from  th'  unfinish'd  fight. 

Divine  Sarpedon  with  regret  beheld 

Di.sahled  Glaucus  slowly  quit  the  field  ; 

His  beating  breast  with  generous  avAovvr  ^ovis, 

He  springs  to  fight,  and  flies  upon  \he  & 
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Alcwiftun  fii'flt  wiw  doum'cl  hin  foirn  to  fool ; 

Deep  in  Iiim  hroiurt  ho  pluugod  tho  pointed  Mtool ; 

Thonf  from  tho  ynwning  wound  with  fury  tore 

The  flpeur,  purwuod  hy  giiMhiug  alHMunii  of  gore;         480 

Down  miiIm  tho  warrior  with  a  thundering  Round, 

IUn  hru/.on  urrnour  ringN  nguinut  tho  ground. 

Hwill  to  tho  hntlloniont  tho  victor  flion, 
Tug*  with  full  forco,  find  nvory  norvo  upplion ; 
It  *hukoN;  tho  pondorotitf  NtouoN  dinjoinlod  yinld  ; 
Tho  rolling  ruin*  imioko  ulong  tho  hold. 
A  mighty  hroiioh  iippoura,  tho  whIIh  lio  huro; 
Aiidp  liko  a  dolugn,  ruNhom  in  tho  wiir. 
At  onoo  hold  Tour.or  dntWM  tho  Iwiuiging  how, 
And  Ajux  HondN  hin  jiivolin  ut  tho  loo :  41)0 

Fix'd  in  hi*  holt,  tho  foiilhor'd  woupou  Ntood, 
And  through  lii«  huoklor  drovo  tho  tromhliiig  wood; 
Mitt  Jovo  wiim  proNout  in  tho  dim  dohulo, 
To  nhiold  hi«  nfliipriug,  mid  nvort  hin  Into. 
Tho  prinoo  guvo  hriok,  not  modituting  flight, 
Hut  urging  vorigonnro  mid  Movornr  li# lit ; 
Thru,  riiiNocI  with  hope,  find  Krod  wilh  glory's*  HuiruiM, 
1 1 im  liiiuliug  HipiiidrniiN  to  now  fury  wmiimh: 

*'()h  whoro,  yo  LyohiiiH  I  \h  tho  Ntrongth  you  hoiiMt  l 
Your  foriiior  liimo  utid  iiuoiont  virtuo  lost  I  500 

Tho  hrouch  Hon  opon,  hut  your  c-Iiii* I"  in  vniu 
AttontptN  ulonn  tho  guurdod  puns  to  gniii  : 
Unito,  and  Noon  thnt  hostile  Hoot  hIijiII  full ; 
Tho  foroo  of  poworful  union  rouipioi'M  nil." 

Thin  juHt  rohukn  iullmund  tho  Lyoinu  crow, 
Thoy  join,  thoy  thiokon,  mid  th'  iiMMiiult  roimw; 
Uuniovod  th'  onihodiod  Clrookw  llioir  fury  diiro, 
And  lix'd  Nupport  tho  woight  of  nil  tho  w.ir; 
Nor  r.ould  tho  (Jrookn  ropol  tho  Lyoinu  poworn, 
Nor  tho  hold  Lyr.inuM  foroo  tho  Crooiiin  lowor*.  610 

Am,  <>u  tho  oiiufinoH  of  adjoining  gioundnt 
Two  Htuhhoru  HWiiiiiH  with  IiIowm  dinputo  thoir  hotmdn  5 
Thoy  tu#,  Ihny  NWo/if;   hut  uoittuM'  nn\\\  \\wt  ^\*V\ 
Oiw  fitot,  uim  inch,  of  tho  rontomWA  VuAAv 
I**  H 
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Thus  obstinate  to  death  they  fight,  they  fall, 

Nor  these  can  keep,  nor  those  can  win  the  wall. 

Their  manly  breasts  are  pierced  with  many  a  wound. 

Loud  strokes  are  heard,  and  rattling  arms  resound  ; 

The  copious  slaughter  covers  all  the  shore, 

And  the  high  ramparts  drop  with  human  gore.  520 

As  when  two  scales  are  charged  with  doubtful  loads, 
From  side  to  side  the  trembling  balance  nods 
(While  some  laborious  matron,  just  and  poor, 
With  nice  exactness  weighs  her  woolly  store), 
Till,  poised  aloft,  the  resting  beam  suspends 
Each  equal  weight;  nor  this,  nor  that,  descends: 
So  stood  the  war,  till  Hector's  matchless  might 
With  fates  prevailing,  turn'd  the  scale  of  fight. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  wall  he  flies, 
And  fires  his  host  with  loud-repeated  cries:  530 

"Advance,  ye  Trojans!  lend  your  valiant  hands, 
Haste  to  the  fleet,  and  toss  the  blazing  brands." 

They  hear,  they  run ;  and,  gathering  at  his  call, 
Raise  scaling  engines,  and  ascend  the  wall: 
Around  the  works  a  wood  of  glittering  spears 
Shoots  up,  and  all  the  rising  host  appears. 
A  ponderous  stone  bold  Hector  heaved  to  throw, 
Pointed  above,  and  rough  and  gross  below: 
Not  two  strong  men  th'  enormous  weight  could  raise, 
Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days.  540 

Yet  this,  as  easy  as  a  swain  could  bear 
The  snowy  fleece,  he  toss'd,  and  shook  in  air: 
For  Jove  upheld,  and  lighten'd  of  its  load 
The  unwieldy  rock,  the  labour  of  a  god. 
Thus  arm'd,  before  the  folded  gates  he  came, 
Of  massy  substance,  and  stupendous  frame ; 
With  iron  bars  and  brazen  hinges  strong, 
On  lofty  beams  of  solid  timber  hung  :    . 
Then,  thundering  through  the  planks  with  forceful  sway. 
Drives  the  sharp  rock  ;  the  solid  beams  give  way;        55 
TJie  folds  are  s/iatter'd ;  from  the  ewu-Uiu'T  iU»«- 
Leap  the  .resounding  bars,  the  fiyuig  Wgea  tea.*. 
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Now,  rashfog  in,  the  furious  chief  nnpcars, 

I '  and  shakes  two  ahiaing  spears:  - 
gleam  from  his  bright  armou 
in  :  <-vivI,;i1In  flanh'ij  the  living  llamc. 
ni  god,  reeirtlesi  in  hii  '-nurse, 
And  seem*  u  match  for  more  than  mortal  force, 
Then  pouring  after,  through  the  gaping  ipace, 

Trojani  flowi,  and  fill*  the  place ;  600 

The  Greek*  liflmlrl,  tlusy  Ircinlili-,  and  ilmy  II y; 

ii  heap'd  wall  dead,  and  tumult  renda  the  *ky. 
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The  Fourth  Battle,  continued,  in  which  Neptune  assists  fhe  Greeks;  ike 
Ads  of  Idmneneia. 

AacuMENT.— Neptune,  concerned  for  the  loan  of  the  Grecians,  upon  seei 
ibe  forlifieaiion  Forced  by  Hecior,  who  had  entered  the  gate  near  I 
station  of  the  Ajaces,  assumes  the  shape  of  Cakbas,  and  inspires  th< 
heroes  to  oppooo  liim  :  then,  in  ttie  form  of  one  of  the  generals,  eucour»| 
the  other  Greeks,  who  had  retired  to  their  veiaels.  The  Ajaces  form  th 
troops  in  a  close  phalanx,  and  put  a  stop  to  Hector  and  the  Trojans. 
Several  deeds  of  valour  art  performed ;  Merioncs,  losing  his  spear 
encounter,  repairs  to  seek  another  at  the  tent  of  IdotncneuS!  this  occa- 
sions a  conversation  between  those  iwo  warriors,  who  return  together  V 

Othryoneus,  Asius,  and  Akathons ;  Delphobtt  and  .'Eneas  march  against 
him,  and  at  length  Idomencus  retires.  Mcuelails  wounds  Hclenui 
killa  Pisander.  The  Trojans  are  repulsed  in  the  loft  wing;  Hecr.ii 
keeps  his  ground  against  the  Ajaees,  till,  being  galled  by  the  Locrian 
slingera  and  archers,  Polydamaa  advises  to  call  a  council  of  war;  Hcclur 
approves  his  advice,  but  goes  first  to  rally  the  Trojans;  upbraids  Paris, 
rejoins  Polydamas,  meets  Ajax  again,  and  renews  the  attack. 
The  cight-and- twentieth  day  etill  continues.  The  scene  is  between  the 
Grecian  wall  and  the  sea- shore. 

When  now  the  Thunderer  on  the  sea-beat  coast 
Had  fix'd  great  Hector  and  his  conquering  host; 
He  left  them  to  the  Fates,  in  bloody  fray, 
To  toil  and  struggle  through  the  well-fought  day. 
Then  turn'd  to  Thracia  from  the  field  of  light 
Those  eyes  that  shed  insufferable  light, 
To  where  the  Mysians  prove  their  martial  force, 
And  hardy  Thracians  tame  the  savage  horse; 
And  where  the  far-famed  Hippemolgian  strays, 
Renown'd  for  justice  and  for  length  of  days; 
Thrice  happy  race  !  that,  innocent  of  blood, 
From  milk,  innoxious,  seek  their  simple  food  ; 
Jove  sees  delighted  ;  and  avoids  the  scene 
Of  guilty  Troy,  of  arms,  and  dying  men: 
No  aid,  he  deems,  to  either  host  is  given, 
White  his  high  law  suspends  the  powers  of  heaven. 
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■ 

Meantime,  the  monarch*  of  the  watery  main 

Observed  the  Thunderer,  nor  observed  in  vain. 

In  Samothracia,  on  a  mountain's  brow, 

Whose  waving  woods  o'erhung  the  deeps  below,  30 

He  sate ;  and  round  him  cast  his  azure  eyes, 

Where  Ida's  misty  tops  confus'dly  rise ; 

Below,  fair  Dion's  glittering  spires  were  seen ; 

The  crowded  ships  and  sable  seas  between. 

There,  from  the  crystal  chambers  of  the  main 

Emerged,  ho  sate,  and  mourn'd  his  Argives  slain. 

At  Jove  incensed,  with  grief  and  fury  stung, 

Prone  down  the  rocky  steep  he  rush'd  along ; 

Fierce  as  he  pass'd,  the  lofty  mountains  nod, 

The  forest  shakes ;  earth  trembled  as  he  trod,  ■!() 

And  felt  the  footsteps  of  th'  immortal  god. 

From  realm  to  realm  three  ample  strides  he  took, 

And,  at  the  fourth,  the  distant  jfign*  shook. 
Far  in  the  bay  his  shining  palace  stands, 

Eternal  frame  I  not  raised  by  mortal  hands : 

This  having  reachM,  his  brass-hoofd  steeds  he  reiiiK, 

Fleet  as  the  winds,  and  deck'd  with  golden  manes. 

li.cfulgent  arms  his  mighty  limbs  infold, 

Itn)mortal  arms  of  adamant  and  gold. 

HA  mounts  the  car,  the  golden  scourge  applies,  40 

v Jffe  sits  superior,  and  the  chariot  flies : 

ifflis  whirling  wheels  the  glassy  surface  sweep* 

'MTh'  enormous  monsters,  rolling  o'er  the  deep, 

ftiauibol  around  him  on  the  watery  way; 
)»  And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play: 
;     The  sea,  subsiding,  spreads  a  level  plain, 
/    Exults,  and  owns  the  monarch  of  the  main ; 

The  parting  waves  before  his  coursers  fly; 

The  wondering  waters  leave  his  axle  dry. 

Deep  in  the  liquid  regions  lies  a  cave;  50 

Itetween  where  Tenedos  the  surges  lave, 

And  rocky  Imbrus  breaks  the  rolling  wave: 

•  Ncpuuu*. 
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There  the  great  ruler  of  the  azure  round 
Stopp'd  his  swift  chariot,  and  his  steeds  unbound, 
Fed  with  ambrosia!  herbage  from  his  hand, 
And  iink'd  their  fetlocks  with  a  golden  band, 
Infrangible,  immortal:  there  they  stay, 
The  father  of  the  floods  pursues  his  way, 
Where,  like  a  tempest  darkening  heaven  around, 
Or  fiery  deluge  that  devours  the  ground, 
Th'  impatient  Trojans,  in  a  gloomy  throng, 
Emhattled  roll'd,  as  Hector  rush'd  along: 
To  the  loud  tumult  and  the  barbarous  cry, 
The  heavens  re-echo,  and  the  shores  reply; 
They  vow  destruction  to  the  Grecian  name, 
And  in  their  hopes  the  fleets  already  flame. 

Bui  Neptune,  rising  from  the  seas  profound, 
The  god  whose  earthquakes  rock  the  solid  ground, 
Now  wears  a  mortal  form :  like  Calchas  seen, 
Such  his  loud.voice^and  such  his  manly  mien ;  ■ 
His  shouts  incessant  every  Greek  inspire, 
But  most  th'  Ajaces,  adding  fire  to  fire : 

"*Tis  yours,  oh  warriors,  all  our  hopes  to  raise  ! 
Oh,  recollect  your  ancient  worth  and  praise  I 
'Tis  yours  to  save  us,  if  you  cease  to  fear ; 
Flight,  more  than  shameful,  is  destructive  here. 
On  other  works  though  Troy  with  fury  fall, 
And  pour  her  armies  o'er  our  batter'd  wall, 
There  Greece  has  strength:  but  this,  this  part  o'erthrowi 
Her  strength  were  vain ;  I  dread  for  you  alone. 
Here  Hector  rages  like  the  force  of  fire, 
Vaunts  of  his  gods,  and  calls  high  Jove  his  sire. 
If  yet  some  heavenly  power  your  breast  excite, 
Breathe  in  your  hearts,  and  string  your  arms  to  fighl, 
Greece  yet  may  live,  her  threaten 'd  fleet  remain ; 
And  Hector's  force,  and  Jove's  own  aid,  be  vain." 

Then  with  his  sceptre  that  the  deep  controls, 
He  touch'd  the  chiefs,  and  steel'd  their  manly  souls : 
■Strength  not  iheir  own,  the  touch  Amrit  hwy&vts, 
Prompts  their  light  limbs,  and  aweWs  vYvevc  iara^VeMV*.*^ 
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Then  u  a  falcon  from  the  rocky  height, 
Her  quarry  seen,  impetuous  tit  the  night 
Forth-springing  instant,  darts  herself  from  high, 
Shoots  on  the  wing,  ami  skims  along  tho  sky: 
Such,  and  so  swift,  the  power  of  ocean  (lew; 
Tho  wide  horizon  shut  him  from  their  view. 

Th'  inspiring  god,  Ofleus'  active  son 
Perceived  the  first,  nnd  thus  to  Tolamon: 

44  Homo  god,  my  friend,  some  god  in  human  form, 
Favouring  descends,  and  wills  to  stand  tho  storm.        100 
Not  Calchas  this,  the  venerable  seer ; 
Short  as  lie  turnM,  I  saw  the  power  appear: 
I  rnark'd  his  parting,  and  the  steps  he  trod ; 
His  own  bright  evidence  reveals  a  god. 
Ev'n  now  some  energy  divine  I  share, 
And  seem  to  walk  on  wings,  and  tread  in  air  1" 

"With  equal  ardour,"  Telamon  returns,    ~ 
44 My  soul  is  kindled,  and  my  bosom  burns: 
New  rising  NpiritH  all  my  force  alarm, 
Lift  each  impatient  limb,  und  brace  my  arm.  110 

This  ready  arm,  unthinking,  shaken  the  dart; 
The  blood  pours  back,  and  fortifies  my  heart : 
Singly,  methiuks,  you  towering  chief  1  meet, 
And  stretch  the  dreadful  Hector  at  my  feet." 

Full  of  the  god  that  urged  their  burning  breast, 
The  heroes  thus  their  mutual  warmth  cxprcss'd. 
Neptune  meanwhile  the  routed  (ireeks  inspired, 
Who,  breathless,  pale,  with  length  of  labours  tired, 
J'tuit  in  the  ships;  while  Troy  to  conquest  calls, 
And  swarms  victorious  o'er  their  yielding  walls:  \U0 

Trembling  before  th'  impending  storm  they  lie, 
While  tears  of  rage  stand  burning  in  their  eye. 
(•reece  sunk  they  thought,  and  this  their  fatal  hour; 
Hut  breathe  now  courage  as  they  feel  the  Power. 
Teucer  and  Lcitus  first  his  words  excite; 
Then  stem  Peneleus  rises  to  the  fight; 
Thoas,  J)e¥pyrus,  in  nmm  renownM, 
And  Morion  next,  th'  impulsive  fury  lounA; 
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Last,  Nestor's  son  the  same  bold  ardour  takes, 
While  thus  the  god  the  martial  fire  awakes : 

"Oh,  lasting  infamy!  oh,  dire  disgrace 
To  chiefs  of  vigorous  youth  and  manly  race  1 
I  trusted  in  the  gods,  and  you,  to  see 
Brave  Greece  victorious,  and  her  navy  free: 
Ah,  no  !  the  glorious  combat  you  disclaim, 
And  one  black  day  clouds  all  her  former  fame. 
Heavens !  what  a  prodigy  these  eyes  survey, 
Unseen,  unthought,  till  this  amazing  day ! 
Fly  we  at  length  from  Troy's  oft-conquer'd  bands? 
And  falls  our  fleet  by  such  inglorious  hands?  1 

A  rout  undisciplined,  a  straggling  train, 
Not  born  to  glories  of  the  dusty  plain : 
Like  frighted  fawns,  from  hill  to  hill  pursued, 
A  prey  to  every  savage  of  the  wood : 
Shall  these,  so  late  who  trembled  at  your  name, 
Invade  your  camps,  involve  your  ships  in  flame? 
A  change  so  shameful,  say,  what  cause  has  wrought? 
The  soldiers'  baseness,  or  the  general's  fault? 
Fools !  will  ye  perish  for  your  leader's  vice; 
The  purchase  infamy,  and  life  the  price?  I 

'Tis  not  your  cause,  Achilles'  injured  fame: 
Another's  is  the  crime,  but  yours  the  shame. 
Grant  that  our  chief  offend  through  rage  or  lust, 
Must  you  he  cowards  if  your  king's  unjust? 
Prevent  this  evil,  and  your  country  save : 
Small  thought  retrieves  the  spirits  of  the  brave. 
Think,  and  subdue  !  on  dastards  dead  to  fame 
I  waste  no  anger,  for  they  feel  no  shame : 
But  you,  the  pride,  the  flower  of  all  our  host. 
My  heart  weeps  blood  to  see  your  glory  lost !  ltM 

Nor  deem  this  day,  this  battle,  all  you  lose; 
A  day  more  black,  a  fate  more  vile  ensues. 
Let  each  reflect,  who  prizes  fame  or  breath, 
On  endless  infamy,  on  instant  death, 

For  lo !  the  luted  time,  th'  appointed  shove ; 

lark  !  the  gates  burst,  the  brazen  barneys  r 
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Impetuous  Hector  thunders  at  the  wall  $ 
The  hour,  the  spot,  to  conquer  or  to  fall." 

These  words,  the  Grecians*  fainting  hearts  inspire, 
And  listening  armies  catch  the  godlike  iiro.  170 

Fix'd  at  his  post  was  each  bold  Ajax  found, 
With  well-ranged  squadrons  strongly  circled  round : 
80  close  their  order,  ho  disposed  their  fight, 
Ah  Pallas'  self  might  view  with  fix'd  delight  5 
Or  had  the  god  of  war  inclined  his  eyes, 
The  god  of  war  had  own'd  a  ju«t  surprise. 
A  chosen  phalanx,  firm,  resolved  as  Fate, 
Descending  Hector  und  his  battle  wait. 
An  iron  scene  gleams  dreadful  o'er  the  fields, 
Armour  in  armour  lock'd,  and  shields  in  shields,  180 

Spears  lean  on  spears,  on  targets  targets  throng, 
Helms  stuck  to  helms,  und  man  drove  man  along. 
The  floating  plumes  unnumber'd  wave  above, 
As  when  an  earthquake  stirs  the  nodding  grove ; 
And,  lovel'd  at  the  skies  with  pointing  rays, 
Their  brundish'd  lances  at  each  motion  blaze. 

Thus,  breathing  death,  in  terrible  array, 
The  close-compacted  legions  urged  their  way: 
Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  to  destroy; 
Troy  charged  the  first,  and  Hector  first  of  Troy.         100 
As  from  some  mountain's  craggy  forehead  torn, 
A  rock's  round  fragment  flies,  with  fury  borne, 
(Which  frum  the  stubborn  stone  a  torrent  rends,) 
Precipitate  the  ponderous  mans  descends; 
From  steep  to  steep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds; 
At  every  shock  the  crackling  wood  resounds : 
Still  gathering  force,  it  smokes ;  and  urged  amain, 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain  ; 
There  stops:  so  Hector.     Their  whole  force  he  proved, 
Resistless  when  he  raged,  and,  when  he  stopp'd,  unmoved. 

On  him  the  war  is  bent,  the  darts  are  shed,  201 

And  all  their  faulchions  wave  around  1\\h  \\wm\\ 
Hopubetl  he  utand/t,  nor  from  his  stand  YtiC\m\ 
But  with  repeated  shouts  his  army  ftro*. 


I 
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"  Trojans !  be  firm  ;  this  arm  shall  make  your  way- 
Through  yon  square  body,  and  that  black  array. 
Stand,  and  my  spear  shall  rout  their  scattering  power, 
Strong  as  they  seem,  embattled  like  a  tower. 
For  he  that  Juno's  heavenly  bosom  warms, 
The  first  of  gods,  this  day  inspires  our  arms."  ', 

He  said,  and  roused  the  soul  in  every  breast. 
Urged  with  desire  of  fame,  beyond  the  rest, 
Forth  march'd  Deiphobus ;  but,  marching,  held 
Before  his  wary  steps  his  ample  shield. 
Bold  Merion  aim'd  a  stroke  (nor  aim'd  it  wide) ; 
The  glittering  javelin  pierced  the  tough  bull-hide ; 
But  pierced  not  through:  unfaithful  to  his  hand, 
The  point  broke  short,  and  sparkled  in  the  sand. 
The  Trojan  warrior,  touch'd  with  timely  fear, 
On  the  raised  orb  to  distance  bore  the  spear: 
The  Greek  retreating  mourn'd  his  frustrate  blow, 
And  cursed  the  treacherous  lance  that  spared  a  foe ; 
Then  to  the  ships  with  surly  speed  he  went, 
To  seek  a  surer  javelin  in  his  tent. 

Meanwhile,  with  rising  rage  the  battle  glows, 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  clamour  grows. 
By  Teiicer's  arm  the  warlike  Imbrius  bleeds, 
The  son  of  Mentor,  rich  in  generous  steeds. 
Ere  yet  to  Troy  the  sons  of  Greece  were  led. 
In  fair  Pedanus'  verdant  pastures  bred, 
The  youth  had  dwelt;  remote  from  war's  alarms, 
And  bless'd  in  bright  Medesicaste's  arms: 
(This  nymph  the  fruit  of  Priam's  ravish'd  joy, 
Allied  the  warrior  to  the  house  of  Troy.) 
To  Troy,  when  glory  call'd  his  arms,  he  came, 
And  match'd  the  bravest  of  her  chiefs  in  fame: 
With  Priam's  sons,  a  guardian  of  the  throne, 
He  lived,  beloved  and  honour'd  as  his  own. 
Him  Teucer  pierced  between  the  throat  and  ear: 
.He  groans  beneath  the  Telamonian  spear. 
As  from  some  far-seen  mountains  «rj  ctovto, 
<ed  by  steel,  a  tall  ash  turn 
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And  soils  its  verdant  tresses  on  the  ground : 

So  falls  the  youth ;  his  arms  the  fall  resound. 

Then  Teucer  rushing  to  despoil  the  dead, 

From  Hector's  hand  a  shining  javelin  fled : 

He  saw,  and  shunn'd  the  death ;  the  forceful  dart 

Sung  on,  and  pierced  Amphimachus's  heart, 

Cteatus*  son,,  of  Neptune's  forceful  line ; 

Vain  was  his  courage,  and  his  race  divine !  250 

Prostrate  he  falls :  his  clanging  arms  resound, 

And  his  broad  buckler  thunders  on  the  ground. 

To  seize  his  beamy  helm  the  victor  flied, 

And  just  had  fasten'd  on  the  dazzling  prize 

When  Ajax'  manly  arm  a  javelin  flung : 

Full  on  the  shield's  round  boss  the  weapon  rung ; 

He  felt  the  shock,  nor  more  was  doom'd  to  feel, 

Secure  in  mail,  and  sheath'd  in  shining  steel. 

Repulsed  he  yields ;  the  victor  Greeks  obtain 

The  spoils  contested,  and  bear  off  the  slain.  200 

Between  the  leaders  of  th'  Athenian  lino 

(Stichius  the  brave,  Mnesthcus  the  divine,) 

Deplored  Amphimachus,  sad  object !  lies  ; 

Imbrius  remains  the  fierce  Ajaces'  prize. 

As  two  grim  lions  bear  across  the  lawn, 

Snatch'd  from  devouring  hounds,  a  slaughtered  fawn 

In  their  fell  jaws  high-lifting  through  the  wood, 

And  sprinkling  all  the  shrubs  with  drops  of  blood : 

So  these  the  chief:  groat  Ajax  from  the  dead 

Strips  his  bright  arms,  Oilcus  lops  his  head :  270 

Toss'd  like  a  ball,  and  whirl'd  in  air  away, 

At  Hector's  feet  the  gory  visage  lay. 

The  god  of  ocean,  fired  with  stern  disdain, 
And  pierced  with  sorrow  for  his  grandson*  slain, 
Inspires  the  Grecian  hearts,  confirms  their  hands, 
And  breathes  destruction  on  the  Trojan  bands. 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  rushing  to  the  fleet, 
He  finds  the  lance-fumed  Idomen  of  Crete; 


Amphimachus. 
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His  pensive  brow  the  generous  care  express'd, 

With  which  a  wounded  soldier  touch'd  his  breast,        386 

Whom  in  the  chance  of  war  a  javelin  tore, 

And  bis  sad  comrades  from  the  battle  bore. 

Him  to  the  surgeons  of  the  camp  he  sent; 

That  office  paid,  he  issued  from  his  tent, 

Fierce  for  the  fight :  to  him  the  god  begun, 

In  Thoas'  voice,  Andnemon's  valiant  son, 

Who  ruled  where  Calydon's  white  rocks  arise, 

And  Pleuron's  chalky  cliffs  emblaze  the  skies: 

"Where's  now  th'  imperious  vaunt,  the  daring  boast, 
Of  Greece  victorious,  and  proud  Iiion  lost  V  ', 

To  whom  the  king:  "On  Greece  no  blame  be  thrown; 
Arms  are  her  trade,  and  war  is  all  her  own. 
Her  hardy  heroes  from  the  well-fought  plains, 
Nor  fear  withholds,  nor  shameful  sloth  detains. 
'Tis  Heaven,  alas  !  and  Jove's  all-powerful  doom. 
That  far,  far  distant  from  our  native  home. 
Wills  us  to  fall,  inglorious !     Oh,  my  friend ! 
Once  foremost  in  the  fight — stilt  prone  to  lend 
Or  arms,  or  counsels — now  perform  thy  best, 
And  what  thou  canst  not  singly,  urge  the  rest."  3(H) 

Thus  he  ;  and  thus  the  god  whose  force  can  make 
The  solid  globe's  eternal  basis  shake: 

HAh!  never  may  he  see  his  native  land. 
But  feed  the  vultures  on  this  hateful  strand, 
Who  seeks  ignobly  in  his  ships  to  stay, 
Nor  dares  to  combat  on  this  signal  day ! 
For  this,  behold  !  in  horrid  arms  I  shine, 
And  urge  thy  soul  to  rival  acts  with  mine ; 
Together  let  us  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Two,  not  the  worst ;  nor  ev'n  this  succour  vain :  3 1  (1 

Not  vain  the  weakest,  if  their  force  unite ; 
But  ours,  the  bravest  have  confess'd  in  fight." 

This  said,  he  rushes  where  the  combat  bums ; 
Swift  to  his  tent  the  Cretan  king  returns. 
Prom  thence,  two  javelins  glittering  "ra  Via  WwA. 
And  clad  in  arms  that  lighten' d  aft  Vhe  sVtawX, 
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fierce  on  the  foe  th'  impetuous  hero  drove, 

Like  lightning  bursting  from  the  arm  of  Jove, 

Which  to  pale  mail  the  wrulli  of  Heaven  declares, 

Or  terrifies  th1  offending  world  with  wars ;  830 

In  streamy  sparkles,  kindling  all  the  skies, 

From  pole  to  pole  the  trail  of  glory  flies. 

Thus  his  bright  armour  o'er  the  dazzled  throng 

Gleam'd  dreadful,  iih  the  monarch  ilash'd  along. 

Him,  near  his  tent,  Meriones  attends ; 
Whom  thus  he  question* :  "  Ever  best  of  friends  I 
Oh  say,  in  every  art  of  buttle  skilPd, 
What  holds  thy  courage  from  so  bravo  a  field? 
On  some  important  message  art  thou  bound, 
Or  bleeds  my  friend  by  some  unhappy  wound?  880 

Inglorious  here,  my  soul  abhors  to  stay, 
And  glows  with  prospects  of  th'  approaching  day." 

"Oh,  prince  I"  Meriones  replies,  "whose  care 
Leads  forth  th1  embattled  sons  of  Crete  to  war ; 
This  speaks  my  grief:  this  headless  lance  I  wield ; 
The  rest  lies  rooted  in  a  Trojan  shield." 

To  whom  the  Cretan :  "  Enter,  and  receive 
The  wanted  wcupous:  those  my  tent  can  give; 
Spears  I  have  store  (and  Trojan  lances  all) 
That  shed  a  lustre  round  th*  illumined  wall.  840 

Though  I,  disdainful  of  the  distant  war, 
Nor  trust  the  dart,  nor  aim  th'  uncertain  spear; 
Yet  hand  to  hand  I  fight,  and  spoil  the  slain; 
And  thence  these  trophies  and  these  arms  I  gain. 
Enter,  and  see  on  heaps  the  helmets  roll'd, 
And  high-hung  spears,  and  shields  that  flame  with  gold." 

"  Nor  vain,"  said  Morion,  ••  are  our  martial  toils ; 
We  too  can  boast  of  no  ignoble  spoils: 
Hut  those  my  ship  contains ;  whence  distant  far, 
1  fight  conspicuous  in  tho  van  of  war.  850 

What  need  I  more?  if  any  Greek  there  bo 
Who  knows  not  Morion,  I  appeal  to  thee." 

To  thin  IdomoiwiiH :  "Tho  fields  of  1\r\\\. 
I favo  proved  thy  valour,  and  unoon<\v\or\\  \u\y^\ 
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vere  some  ambush  for  the  foes  design'd, 
Ev'n  there  thy  courage  would  not  lag  behind. 
In  that  sharp  service,  singled  from  the  rest, 
The  fear  of  each,  our  valour  stands  confess'd. 
No  force,  no  firmness,  the  pale  coward  shows ; 
He  shifts  his  place,  his  colour  comes  and  goes 
A  dropping  sweat  creeps  cold  on  every  part, 
Against  his  bosom  beats  his  quivering  heart; 
Terror  and  death  in  his  wild  eye-balls  stare; 
With  chattering  teeth  he  stands,  and  stiffening  hair, 
And  looks  a  bloodless  image  of  despair! 
Not  so  the  brave ;  still  dauntless,  still  the  same, 
Unchanged  his  colour,  and  unmoved  his  frame  ; 
Composed  his  thought,  determined  is  his  eye, 
And  fix'd  his  soul,  to  conquer  or  to  die : 
If  aught  disturb  the  tenor  of  his  breast, 
'Tis  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest. 
In  such  assays  thy  blameless  worth  is  known, 
And  every  art  of  dangerous  war  thy  own. 
By  chance  of  fight  whatever  wound  you  bore, 
Those  wounds  were  glorious  all,  and  all  before; 
Such  as  may  teach,  'twas  still  thy  brave  delight 
T'  oppose  thy  bosom  where  the  foremost  fight. 
But  why,  like  infants,  cold  to  honour's  charms, 
Stand  we  to  talk,  when  glory  calls  to  arms? 
Go ;  from  my  conquer'd  spears  the  choicest  lake, 
And  to  their  owners  send  them  nobly  back." 

Swift  as  the  word  bold  Merion  snatch'd  a  spear, 
And  breathing  sl.inghtrr  fnllow'd  to  the  war. 
So  Mars  armipotent  invades  the  plain, 
(The  wide  destroyer  of  the  race  of  man:) 
Terror,  his  best-loved  son,  attends  his  course, 
Arm'd  with  stern  boldness,  and  enormous  force: 
The  pride  of  haughty  warriors  to  confound. 
And  lay  the  strength  of  tyrants  on  the  ground: 
From  Thrace  they  fly,  call'd  to  the  dire  alarms 
Of  wairing  P/i/egyians,  and  the  Sputum  vums-, 
Invoked  by  both,  relentless,  they  dispose 
To  these  gl:->  —inquest,  murderous  touV  \.o  ttttfl 
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So  march' d  the  leaders  of  the  Cretan  train, 
And  their  bright  arm*  shot  horror  o'er  the  plain. 

Then  first  spake  Merion :  "  Shall  we  join  the  right, 
Or  combat  in  the  centre  of  the  fight? 
Or  to  the  left  our  wonted  succour  lend  1 
Hazard  and  fame  all  parts  alike  attend." 

"  Not  in  the  centre/9  Idomon  replied,  400 

"Our  ablest  chieftains  the  main  battle  guide ; 
Each  godlike  Ajax  makes  that  post  his  care, 
And  gallant  Teucer  deals  destruction  there ; 
HkillM,  or  with  shafts  to  gall  the  distant  field, 
Or  bear  close  battle  on  the  sounding  shield. 
These  can  the  rage  of  haughty  Hector  tame  : 
Safe  in  their  arms  the  navy  fears  no  (lame, 
Till  Jove  himself  descends,  his  bolts  to  shed, 
And  hurl  the  blazing  ruin  at  our  hend. 
Great  must  he  be,  of  more  than  human  birth,  410 

Nor  feed  like  mortals  on  the  fruits  of  earth, 
Him  neither  rocks  can  crush,  nor  nteel  can  wound. 
Whom  Ajax  fells  not  on  th*  ensanguined  ground. 
In  strmding  fight  he  mates  Achilles*  foren, 
Kxccll'd  alone  in  swiftness  in  the  course. 
Then  to  the  left  our  ready  arms  apply, 
And  live  with  gh>ry,  <>r  with  tflory  die." 

He  said  ;  rind  Morion  to  th'  appointed  place, 
Fierce  us  the  god  of  battles,  urged  his  pace. 
Soon  as  the  foe  the  shining  chiefs  beheld,  4W) 

KunIi  like  a  fiery  torrent  o'er  the  field, 
Their  force  embodied  in  a  tide  they  pour; 
The  rising  combat  sounds  along  the  shore. 
As  warring  winds,  in  Sinus1  sultry  reign, 
From  different  quarters  sweep  the  sandy  plain  ; 
On  every  side  the  dusty  whirlwinds  rise, 
And  the  dry  fields  nre  lifted  to  the  skies: 
Thus,  by  despair,  hope,  rage,  together  driven, 
Met  the  black  hoKts,  and,  meeting,  darken'd  luuvvmx. 
All  (hvtulful  tfltmul  f/ie  iron  face  nV  w\u%  A^ 

Dmtlvd  with  upright  apotirs,  that  iknUW  t\kt\ 
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Dire  was  the  gleam  of  breast-plates,  helms,  and  shields, 
And  polish'd  arms  emblazed  the  flaming  fields: 
Tremendous  scene  1  that  general  horror  gave, 
But  touch'd  with  joy  the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 
Saturn's  great  sons  in  fierce  contention  vied, 
And  crowds  of  heroes  in  their  anger  died. 
The  sire  of  earth  and  heaven,  by  Thetis  won, 
To  crown  with  glory  1'eleus'  godlike  son, 
Will'd  not  destruction  to  the  Grecian  powers,  44 

But  spared  awhile  the  destined  Trojan  towers: 
While  Neptune,  rising  from  his  azure  main, 
Warr'd  on  the  king  of  heaven  with  stern  disdain. 
And  breathed  revenge,  and  fired  the  Grecian  train. 
Gods  of  one  source,  of  one  ethereal  race, 
Alike  divine,  and  heaven  their  native  place: 
But  Jove  the  greater;  first-born  of  the  skies, 
And  more  than  men,  or  gods,  supremely  wise. 
For  this,  of  Jove's  superior  might  afraid, 
Neptune  in  human  form  concealed  his  aid.  a 

These  powers  infold  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train 
In  War  and  Discord's  adamantine  chain, 
Indissolubly  strong;  the  fatal  tie 
Is  stretch'd  on  both,  and  close-compel'd  they  die. 
Dreadful  in  arms,  and  grown  in  combats  gray. 
The  bold  Idomeneus  controls  the  day. 
First  by  his  hand  Othryoneus  was  slain, 
Swell' d  with  false  hopes,  with  mad  ambition  vain  ! 
Call'd  by  the  voice  of  war  to  martial  fame, 
From  high  Cabesus'  distant  walls  he  came; 
Cassandra's  love  he  sought,  with  boasts  of  power, 
And  promised  conquest  was  the  proffer'd  dower. 
The  king  consented,  by  his  vaunts  abused ; 
The  king  consented,  but  the  Fates  refused. 
Proud  of  himself,  and  of  th'  imagined  bride, 
The  field  he  measured  with  a  larger  stride. 
Him,  as  he  stalk'd,  the  Cretan  javelin  found  ; 
Vain  was  his  breast-plate  lo  repe\  t\\e  wouo&v 
His  dream  of  glory  lost,  he  pUingeuAo  WiV. 
His  arms  resounded  as  the  boaster  fett. 
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L1    lil W10UN  beitrldol  till  'I'  ■"!  : 

"Ami  ihue,"  in1  eriee, "  behold  thy  pre le  iped  ' 

the  help  thy  armi  to  n bring, 

tad    uoh  the  eoatraet  of  the  Phrygian  king  I 
.  .  bow,  Uluitrioui  priuoi  I  reeefve  i 

hi  it  ill  wluil  will  aot  Arg'm  tfive? 

Tg  •■ |n'i  Troy,  with  outi  ihy  fbroat jota, 

Ami  oounl  itridei'  faireei  daughter  ii ■• 

Meantime,  on  fa  ther  methodi  i"  edvtie, 

I  ' ■,   IrilliiH    I"  llii'   lli'i'l    lh\    ni'W   ulliiv,  ; 

Xhara  hear  whai  I Ireoec  hae  on  her  pin  i"  eiy*R 
id*  ipoke,  and  dragg'd  ilu*  gory  oona  twey. 

Till*  A  Hill*  innv'il,  1 1  ili:  In  QODUlOj 

Before  hii  chariot  warring  on  ili"  plain : 

(Hit  ritwd  e ■■■- iri  i"  hii  iqttire  oonaigaM, 

Impatlanl  pentad  mi  hii  aaoh  behind.) 

I'.,  vengeance  rteing  with  %  iiiddM  A|>iiii<;, 
H.  hoped  i in-  eonqueai  of  th«  <  Iretan  kiii^. 

I'lir    WRrj    I  'li''.n  . 

I'nii  mi  iii*  (in  ..H  ,i  charged  the  forceful  apeeri 
Beneath  the  ohm  iin'  i ii  wu  mi  to  glloe, 

Ami  glitti'i'M  extant,  hi  ill"  liiiiln'i  Mill'. 

■  the  " tain  "uk,  in'  poplar  lull, 

I  >\    (uiif,  lit  muni  for  KMM  gTMl  iiilluirid, 

Qroana  in  i In'  oft*heaved  in i'.  with  many  i  « id, 

Than  ipraadi  ■  length  of  ruin  o'er  the  ground  ; 
Bo  Hok  prood  Amu*  in  that  dreadful  day, 
Ami  rtretah'd  before  lii«  naoh-loved  ooumn  Iny. 
Mr  grind*,  llii!  ilunt  ilimtniu'd  with  Mtrenming  K"i"*i, 
Ami,  fii'i-cn  m  il.'.nli,  lion  f> mini iitf  mi  llic  nIiiji'ii. 

Deprived  of  motion,  itUT  with  itupid  four, 
Standi  all  aghaal  hii  trembling  charioteer. 
Nor  uliuiii  the  foe,  nor  turna  the  rteedi  away, 

Bui  Ml  ■,  trentflx'd  i 1M...I-.I,,,..  prayi 

by  AJttUoobu  .  he  panti  beneath 
The  atntaly  oar,  ud  labour I  Mi  breath. 

Tlum  A»i>m'  MtevdH  (ll.ru  might]   tM  tW  ""»'■') 

et*  NaateVe  youthful  wo 
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Stabb'd  at  the  sight,  Deiphobus  drew  nigh, 
And  made,  with  force,  the  vengeful  weapon  fly.  510 

The  Cretan  saw;  and,  stooping,  caused  to  glance, 
From  his  slope  shield,  the  disappointed  lance. 
Beneath  the  spacious  targe  (a  blazing  round 
Thick  with  bull-hides  and  brazen  orbits  bound, 
On  his  razed  arm  by  two  strong  braces  stay'd) 
He  lay  collected  in  defensive  shade ; 
O'er  his  safe  head  the  javelin  idly  sung. 
And  on  the  tinkling  verge  more  faintly  rung. 
Ev'n  then,  the  spear  the  vigorous  arm  confess'd, 
And  pierced,  obliquely,  King  Hypsenor's  breast:         520 
Warm'd  in  his  liver,  to  the  ground  it  bore 
The  chief,  his  people's  guardian  now  no  more ! 

"Not  unattended,"  the  proud  Trojan  cries, 
"Nor  unrevenged,  lamented  Asius  lies: 
For  thee  though  hell's  black  portals  stand  dinplay'd. 
This  mate  shall  joy  thy  melancholy  shade." 

Heart-piercing  anguish,  at  the  haughty  boast, 
Touch'd  every  Greek,  but  Nestor's  son  the  most. 
Grieved  as  he  was,  his  pious  arms  attend, 
And  his  broad  buckler  shields  his  slaughter'd  friend ;   530 
Till  sad  Mecistheus  and  Alastor  bore 
His  honour'd  body  to  the  tented  shore. 

Nor  yet  from  fight  Idomeneus  withdraws: 
Resolved  to  perish  in  his  country's  cause, 
Or  find  some  foe,  whom  heaven  and  he  Bhall  doom 
To  wail  his  fate  in  death's  eternal  gloom. 
He  sees  Alcathoijs  in  the  front  aspire ; 
Great  jEsyetes  was  the  hero's  sire: 
His  spouse  Hippodame,  divinely  fair, 
Anchises'  eldest  hope,  and  darling  care: 
Who  charm'd  her  parent's  and  her  husband's  heart. 
With  beauty,  sense,  and  every  work  of  art: 
He  once,  of  Ilion's  youth,  the  loveliest  boy, 
The  fairest  she  of  all  the  fair  of  Troy. 
By  Neptune  now  the  hapless  hero  dies, 
Who  covers  with  a  cloud  those  beauteous 
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tad  ifetMri  ■■'■'  vy  limb  i  y*t,  benl  to  bum! 

Hi      I  :i.'.   hi   ■ilmul:;  j    QQt  ll I  thl   lUQI  Of  I  T*tli 

ibm  column,  oi  dwp-rootld  nn.k 
(Willi.- 1 in-  wind  ..'.ii'i'i-j, hb  briaal  riceivid  il><-  Hrek*>  MO 
Btfbrt  iin'  i dsroDi  itrokt  hli  conlil  yi"id«, 

Limi,'  ii/. i-i|  t.i  Wiinl  tin-  (Iriilli  in  h'-lihii"  lii'lfl.';. 
Thl  nvi-ii  nniiiiiir  m*nd-i  a  jnrrinj-  lOOIld  : 

Mi-.  Itilmiirinff  lienrt  httVM  with  mi  itMDg  n  I d, 

Thl  l"iiii  I m  ■hfdtl  ■.  kttd  ribfftMl  in  lln-  wound  ; 

1'uni  flowing  from  it n  source,  u  prono  hi  by. 
I  pie  tide  Irapetuoui  gtnhed  nway. 
Then  tdomen,  Intuiting  o'«r  the  «lnin: 

"  HllloU,   I  >l'i|>l|ollllN  I    Hill'  Vlllltll    in   viiiii  ; 

Hoo  !  oti  one  Oirck  llircr  Tntjmi  (-liontH  nUend,  fiflO 

Thin,  my  iliird  victim,  lo  the  nIiiuIom  I  nerd. 
&BWOUUng  imw,  lliy  DOMtOd  might  n|i|i|'i)Vo, 
Ami  ny  llir  |uow.'  is  <>l   ilu<  need  of  .love. 

Prom  Joy*,  inuiotn  'd  of  n  mortal  dun*, 
Qml  M :i.  guardian  of  hit  country,  buwi 

Jlniirnlioji,  Minmdrss  jiritn'i'  '    wiih  M s'  heir; 

Mr.  h. -1  born  1. 1  ii-*  third  from  Jupiten 

OUI  Crete  and  lmr  bold  torn  I  reign, 
\ml  iIm  in'"  my  ihipl  transport  mo  through  tlie  innm  : 

Lord  oi  i  boat,  o'ei  nil  my  hom.  I  ihka,  B70 

A  HOurgi  to  tbte,  thy  nHhor,  ami  iliy  line." 
Thl  Trojan  hiird  i  swtahi,  or  lo  mMI 

Almii',  Willi  VIBtUTOUl  ftrmt,  tbl  kiiitf  of  I  !»tl  , 

Or  nek  suxillar  fbrei  \  at  lingth  diontd 

'I'n  nil]  mniif  hero  i"  |iiirtuko  l.hl  'I I, 

Forthwith  iGatti  rliei  to  hii  thcroghti 

('-■I  Mm,  i"  Troy1 1  mnotcii  linn,  hi  loughti 

Witt  "     In',  Hiri'iriril  III    [larliill    I'lllilll,  hIiiIIiIn, 

And  nee"  nipoi  lor  poiti  In  meaner  handi. 

To  linn. bftloui  id*  no  grist  in  ltd,  ftwi 

Tin'  bold  DaTphoboi  approach*d,  »nil  «uid: 
"  Now,  Trojan  |niiii-i-,  employ  iliy  plow  nrm«v 

)F  o'er  thy  botom  (Wt  (Mr  honour*!  cftwrmti 
AtaaihoOt  dlu,  Ify  brother  ud  Lty  ur\«oA^ 
ComtAod  (A-  warrior',  lovod  rommini  ferivoeA 
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Beneath  hig  cares  thy  early  youth  was  train'd, 
One  table  fed  you,  and  one  roof  contain'd. 
This  deed  to  fierce  Idomeneus  we  owe; 
Haste,  and  revenge  it  on  th'  insulting  foe." 

/Eneas  heard,  and  for  a  space  resign'd 
To  tender  pity  all  his  manly  mind ; 
Then,  rising  in  his  rage,  he  burns  to  fight: 
The  Greek  awaits  him,  with  collected  might. 
As  the  fell  boar  on  some  rough  mountain's  head, 
Arm'd  with  wild  terrors,  and  to  slaughter  bred. 
When  the  loud  rustics  rise,  and  shout  from  far, 
Attends  the  tumult,  and  expects  the  war; 
O'er  his  bent  back  the  bristly  honours  rise, 
Fires  stream  in  lightning  from  his  sanguine  eyes, 
His  foaming  tusks  both  dogs  and  men  engage, 
But  most  his  hunters  rouse  his  mighty  rage : 
So  stood  Idomeneus,  his  javelin  shook, 
And  met  the  Trojan  with  a  lowering  look. 
Antilochus,  Dei'pyrus,  were  near, 
The  youthful  offspring  of  the  god  of  war, 
Merion,  and  Aphareus,  in  field  renown 'd : 
To  these  the  warrior  sent  his  voice  around 

"  Fellows  in  arms  !  your  timely  aid  unite 
Lo,  great  /Eneas  rushes  to  the  fight : 
Sprung  from  a  god,  and  more  than  mortal  bold ; 
He  fresh  in  youth,  and  I  in  arms  grown  old. 
Else  should  this  hand,  this  hour,  decide  the  strife, 
The  great  dispute,  of  glory,  or  of  life." 

He  spoke,  and  all  as  with  one  soul  obey'd : 
Their  lifted  bucklers  cast  a  dreadful  shade 
Around  the  chief.     Maeas  too  demands 
Th'  assisting  forces  of  his  native  bands : 
Paris,  Deiphobus,  Agenor  join 
(Co-aids  and  captains  of  the  Trojan  line) ; 
In  order  follow  all  th'  embodied  train ; 
Like  Ida's  flocks  proceeding  o'er  the  plain : 
Before  his  fleecy  care,  erect  and  bo\d, 
Slalfts  the  proud  ram,  the  father  of  \W  fo\&-. 


iih  joy  tl 
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f  the  nv/n'm  Hmyi  llmm,  nn  he  lend* 

■  the  cool  i tain*,  through  the  well-known  i 

"  |oya  lEfiw  ,  a   bii  native  bond 

In  rink,  ;itni  atretehee  o'er  the  buA 

Ro I  dead  Alrath-'iia  tmw  the  Imflk  rum- ; 

>n  every  sido  the  Hiooly  circle  grow*] 

*low  batter'd  breaeupletei  and  back'd  helmeti  r 

\n<l  i.Yr  llicir  liciirln  iiiili.-cilfi)  jiivtrlitipt  siiitf. 

above  the  rM  two  lowering  ohlcfa  appear) 
Idonteneue,  dSneaa  ban ; 

jlke  roiIh  of  wnr,  diepeaaing  fete,  they  atood, 

And  burn'd  to  drench  the  ground  will tool  bb 

The  Trojan  weapon  whixa'd  along  in  air, 

riir  Cretan  imw,  and  ahunn'd  the  bruen  i  peer  i 
s.'iii  from  an  arm  *"  etrong,  tba  mliaivi  pj I 

Struck  deep  in  filth,  end  OUiverM  when  it  itOodN 

llul  <K mix  received  tin-  I  !n-tiin'  .  ■.!  mli*-. 

Thn  forceful  H|ionr  bin  hollow  coralot  broke., 
ii  rfpp'd  his  belly  with  ■  gha  Aly  w 1, 

\u<\  inll'if  the  siiKikiiiff  entrails  t<i  Hie  ground. 

Stnteh'd  on  the  plain,  ho  toba  nwuy  in   breath, 

Lad  furiottl  grtntpa  llie  bluntly  dust  in  death. 

i'hr  rioter  (rorfl  ah  breaet  the  weapon  wnni 
[1 1  km  Kpoiln  lie  eould  not,  for  the  ihower  of  H|ieunt.) 

I'l [h  BOW   lUilil  nil  aOtlve  WUr  lO  Wil^O, 

Heavy  with  onmbxoui  nrmn,  stiff  with  cold  age, 

liin  listlriw  limb*  unable  for  t.ho  eomm\ 

in  atandiag  fi^ht.  bo  yet  meintalai  nil  force  i 
rill,  faint  with  labour,  and  by  foci  repell'd, 
ffli  1 1  r  i  >  i ,  alow  atepe  he  dragi  from  off  the  Held. 

Delphobua  behold  biin  tut  lie  jhinhM, 
Ami,  fired  wiih  hate,  a  porting  javelin  cael  i 

i'ii>'  javelin  arr'd,  I"*1  held  H lurae  along, 

\ini  pierced  /laeelephue,  the  brave  and  young: 

llie  i i  U  tra  foil  joeptag  on  the  gi I, 

tad  gneeh'd  the  duel  »n  bloody  with  bin  wound, 

Ifoffaje*  ihr  mrfoui  lather  of  hitft&V^ 


. 
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On  golden  clouds  th'  immortal  synod  sate ; 
Detaiu'd  from  bloody  war  by  Jove  and  Fate. 
Now,  where  in  dust  the  breathless  hero  lay, 
For  slain  Aacalaphus  commenced  the  fray. 
Deiphobus  to  seize  his  helmet  flies, 
And  from  hia  temples  rends  the  glittering  prize ; 
Valiant  as  Mars,  Meriones  drew  near, 
And  on  his  loaded  arm  discharged  his  spear: 
He  drops  the  weight,  disabled  with  the  pain  ;  0' 

The  hollow  helmet  rings  against  the  plain. 
Swift  as  the  vulture  leaping  on  his  prey 
From  his  torn  arm  the  Grecian  rent  away 
The  reeking  javelin,  and  rejoin'd  his  friends. 
His  wounded  brother  good  Polites  tends ; 
Around  his  waist  his  pious  arms  he  threw, 
And  from  the  rage  of  combat  gently  drew: 
Him  his  swift  coursers,  on  his  splendid  car, 
Rapt  from  the  lessening  thunder  of  the  war; 
To  Troy  they  drove  him,  groaning,  from  the  shore,     6 
And  sprinkling,  as  he  pass'd,  the  sands  with  gore. 

Meanwhile,  fresh  slaughter  bathes  the  sanguine  grow 
Heaps  fall  on  heaps,  and  heaven  and  earth  resound. 
Bold  Aphareus  by  great  jEneas  bled  ; 
As  tow'rd  the  chief  he  tura'd  his  daring  head, 
He  pierced  his  throat;  the  hending  head,  depress'd 
Beneath  his  helmet,  nods  upon  his  breast; 
His  shield  reversed  o'er  the  fall'ti  warrior  lies, 
And  everlasting  slumber  seals  his  eyes. 
Antilochus,  as  Thoon  tura'd  him  round,  (I 

Transpierced  his  back  with  a  dishonest  wound: 
The  hollow  vein  that  to  the  neck  extends 
Along  the  chine,  his  eager  javelin  rends : 
Supine  he  falls,  and  to  his  social  train 
Spreads  his  imploring  arms,  but  spreads  in  vain. 
Th'  exulting  victor,  leaping  where  he  lay, 
From  hia  broad  shoulders  tore  the  spoils  away: 
Hia  time  observed ;  for,  closed  \jy  foea  awwfflvi, 
To  all  sides  thick,  the  peala  of  arms  rcsc 
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Si  shield,  embeee'd,  the  ringing  rtorm  tratirin^ 
Km  he,  Impervious  sad  untouch'd  remains, 

(Ureal  Neptune's  cure  | >i .-: -i- r \  ■  1 1   Ir-.tn  lumlili-  nijje 

Thii  youth,  iho  joy  of  Nostor'a  glorioui  age.) 
In  anna  intrepid,  with  the  first  he  fought, 
Paced  every  foe,  and  every  danger  sought: 
Ilia  winged  lance,  reaiatleaa  na  the  wind. 
Obeys  ench  motion  of  tho  maator's  mind: 
Kestlens  il  flies,  impatient  to  be  free, 

And  meditate*  the  distant  enemy. 

Tim  Km  of  Asina,  Adnmaa,  drew  nenr,  7 

Ami  struck  his  target  with  tin-  brazen  s|m-:ii- 
l-'ierce  in  hist  front:  but  Neptune  wnrda  tho  blow, 
Ami  bhtnti  'in-  javelin  of  th  eluded  foe: 
In  the  broad  buckler  half  the  weapon  stood; 

9phnter*d  on  etrth  flew  half  the  broken  w I. 

hifunii'd,  ii"  mingled  in  the  Trojan  crewi 

Itut  Morion's  apnnr  o'orlook  him  iw  ho  flew, 

Dtep  In  the  belly*!  rim  en  entrance  found, 

Where  ■hup  the  pang,  end  mortal  [i  the  wound, 

Bending  be  lull,  end,  doubled  to  tin-  ground,  7: 

Lay  panting.     Thus  an  ox,  in  fctte.ru  tied. 

While  doath'a  strong  pangs  distend  his  labouring  hkIo, 

lii.-i  hulk  enormous  on  the  field  displays t 

Hi.  heaving  heart  bsfttl  thick,  SI  ebbing  life  ilecny*, 

The  ipeex  the  conqueror  from  Ids  body  drew. 

And  death*!  dtm  ihedowi  swam  before  In;:  view. 

Next,  brave  Deipyrua  in  dust  was  laid: 

King  Helenus  waved  high  the  Thracian  hlado, 

Ami  emote  I'ia  temples,  with  an  arm  10  itrong, 

The  helm  Fell  "if,  and  rolr*d  amid  the  throng!  7 

There,  for  some  luckier  (Ireok  it  rusts  u  prize: 

For  dark  in  death  the  godlike  owner  liei  I 

Raging  h  ML  grief!  b i  MenelaQi  bans, 

Ami,  frsughl  With  vengeance,  to  iho  victor  turn*; 
'i  iini  ihook  the  ponde ■  lance,  in  set  to  throw] 

All'/  r/ii.->  ttOOd  n<l\rv*f   with  lliu  bftt\4e4  \">V1  . 

Fa/loa  hl$  hrea  I  iiu-  Trojan  ixwn  UA\, 
Out  barmhti  bounded  front  the  v\.,\r,\  ^oe\. 
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Aa  on  some  ample  barn's  well-harden'd  floor 

(The  winds  collected  at  each  open  door), 

While  the  broad  fan  with  force  is  whiri'd  around, 

Light  leaps  the  golden  grain,  resulting  from  the  ground : 

So  from  the  steel  that  guards  AtrSdes'  heart, 

Repel 'd  to  distance  flies  the  bounding  dart. 

Atrides,  watchful  of  th'  unwary  foe, 

Pierced  with  his  lance  the  hand  that  grasp'd  the  bow, 

And  nail'd  it  to  tho  eugh:  the  wounded  hand 

Trail'd  the  long  lance  that  mark'd  with  blood  the  sand : 

But  good  Agenor  gently  from  the  wound 

The  spear  solicits,  and  the  bandage  bound ;  751 

A  sling's  soft  wool,  snatch' d  from  a  soldier's  side, 

At  once  the  tent  and  ligature  supplied. 

Behold  !  Pisander,  urged  by  Fate's  decree, 
Springs  through  the  ranks  to  fall,  and  fall  by  thee, 
Great  Menelaiis !  to  enhance  thy  fame ; 
High  towering,  in  the  front  the  warrior  came. 
First  the  sharp  lance  was  by  Atrides  thrown ; 
The  lance  far  distant  by  the  winds  was  blown. 
Nor  pierced  Pisander  through  Atrides'  shield ; 
Pisander's  spear  fell  shiver'd  on  the  field.  76i 

Not  so  discouraged,  to  the  future  blind, 
Vain  dreams  of  conquest  swell  his  haughty  mind : 
Dauntless  he  rushes  where  the  Spartan  lord 
Like  lightning  bratidish'd  his  far-beaming  sword. 
His  left  arm  high  opposed  the  shining  shield : 
His  right,  beneath,  the  cover'd  pole-axe  held ; 
(An  olive's  cloudy  grain  the  handle  made, 
Distinct  with  studs,  and  brazen  was  the  blade ;) 
This  on  the  helm  discharged  a  noble  blow; 
The  plume  dropp'd  nodding  to  the  plain  below,  771 

Shorn  from  the  crest.     Atrides  waved  his  steel : 
Deep  through  his  front  the  weighty  faulchiou  fell : 
The  crashing  bones  before  its  force  gave  way) 
In  dust  and  blood  tlie  groaning  hero  lay; 
Forced  from  their  ghastly  orbs,  and  syovtfjwv^  gvtfe, 
The  clotted  eye-balls  tumble  on  ihe  skore. 
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The  fierce  taMi    epum'd  him  ti  ha  bird, 

Tore  off"  hi*  armn,  nnd  loud-exulting,  «aid  : 

"TIioh,  Trojeni,  thue,  it  length  be  taught  to  fori 
<  Hi.  mce  pei  Bdloua,  who  delight  in  warl  1 

Already  noble  deeds  ye  have  performM, 

i.i  ci'ii  treneoendi  e  navy  ■tortn'd  i 
In  tuoh  bold  (eati  your  unploua  might  approve, 

{Vithoill  tli'  MlittlUUH  01   thfl  I". ii   "I    .love. 

The  violated  rites,  the  ravish'd  ihnne, 

i ). i ■  heroei  tleughter'd,  and  out  ihipi  on  Aatne, 

Crimea  heep'd  on  oriroea,  ihall  bend  your  glory  down 

'mi  whelm  in  nun*  yon  Aagitioui  town. 

oh  iiinu,  greet  Father  I  Lord  of  earth  end  nkioii! 

Ah. .v.-  ii,.-  thought  of  man,  imprenioly  wiHe  I  1 

ii  in, m  thy  head  the  (etei  of  morteli  How, 

From  whence  ttuj  fevour  i"  u  Empioui  fool 

A  godleii  orew,  ebendon'd  end  unjuet, 

■  eihlng  rapine,  violence,  end  lust? 
i  be  i"   I  "i  thing*  beyond  their  mee*ur«  cloy, 
:::. ■!■(,'■    Irilinv  Mr.,  my,  love's  (uulc-urinn  joy; 

The  (out,  the  'l.ui'-f  .    wliftle'oi  n kiwi  desire, 

Kv'n  llie  nwcel  idiiiririx  of  wnircd  i  nun  herd,  tire. 
lint  Troy  lor  ever  reepe  a  dire  delight 

In  thirst  of  iLeugnter,  end  In  lust  of  fight,*1  f- 

This  miuiI,  ho  soized  (while  yet  the  carceee  I rod) 

The  bloody  armour,  which  hin  tr ■.in.,  I  : 

Then  :  u.l.li' i\M  emoDg  the  warring  crew, 

And  llie  hold  nun  of  I'yln'inriieM  alnw. 

Herpalion  bud  through  Awia  trevel'd  far, 
Following  hi*  martial  father  to  the  war: 
Through  filial  luve  be  lefl  hin  native  ihore, 

Never,  ah  I  never,  to  behold  it  untie  I 

ihi  aneuooeeefii]  ipear  be  ohenoed  to  iiinu 
A  gniin<t  the  lerget  of  the  Spartan  kings  f 

Tnu  of  hit  [enee  dieerm'd,  from  deetn  be  Hick, 
Ami  tarni  eround  bin  nppreheniive  eyt  . 

■ii  the  Etfp  trenepierclng  ex  be  wa. 
Mi  rlon  i ."l.-il  wtol  v1 
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Beneath  the  bone  the  glancing  point  descends, 
And,  driving  down,  the  swelling  bladder  rends: 
Sunk  in  his  sad  companions'  arms  he  lay, 
And  in  short  pantings  sobb'd  his  sou!  away 
(Like  some  vile  worm  extended  on  the  ground), 
While  life's  red  torrent  gush'd  from  out  the  wound. 

Him  on  his  car  the  Paphlagonian  train 
In  slow  procession  bore  from  off  the  plain. 
The  pensive  father — father  now  no  more  1 — 
Attends  the  mournful  pomp  along  the  shore ; 
And  unavailing  tears  profusely  shed; 
And,  unrevenged,  deplored  his  offspring  dead. 

Paris  from  far  the  moving  sight  beheld, 
With  pity  soften'd,  and  with  fury  swell'd  ; 
His  honour'd  host,  a  youth  of  matchless  grace, 
And  loved  of  all  the  Paphlagonian  race ! 
With  his  full  strength  he  bent  his  angry  bow, 
And  wing'd  the  feather'd  vengeace  at  the  foe. 
A  chief  there  was,  the  brave  Euchenor  named, 
For  riches  much,  and  more  for  virtue  famed, 
Who  held  his  seat  in  Corinth's  stately  town ; 
Polydus'  son,  a  seer  of  old  renown. 
Oft  had  the  father  to!d  his  early  doom, 
By  arms  abroad,  or  slow  disease  at  home : 
He  climb'd  his  vessel,  prodigal  of  breath, 
And  chose  the  certain,  glorious  path  to  death. 
Beneath  his  ear  the  pointed  arrow  went; 
The  soul  came  issuing  at  the  narrow  vent: 
His  limbs,  unnerved,  drop  useless  on  the  ground, 
And  everlasting  darkness  shades  him  round. 

Nor  knew  great  Hector  how  his  legions  yield 
(Wrapp'd  in  the  cloud  and  tumult  of  the  field); 
Wide  on  the  left  the  force  of  Greece  commands, 
And  conquest  hovers  o'er  th'  Achaian  bands : 
With  such  a  tide  superior  virtue  sway'd, 
And  he'  that  shakes  the  solid  earth,  gave  aid. 
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Hut  in  tin'  centre  Rector  fi*M  remaln'd, 

Where  Brat  the  gatee  were  forced,  and  bulwark*  gahVd, 

Then,  on  the  margin  of  the  hoary  deep, 

('I'Im-m  luivai  nation  where  Hi1  Ajocei  keep, 
Ami  where  low  walli  conflna  the  beating  tldee, 

wno  e  hunibli  i oai  ce  the  foe  divldei ; 

Where  late  in  tiffin,  both  foot  and  horn gaged, 

Ami  nil  a ] i*r.  tbimiW  <<(  iln-  Imllli'  rn «^«-i I,) 

Then,  joinM.  the  whole  Boeotian  itrength  remain*, 

The  proud  Ionian*  with  their  iweeplng  train*,  800 

Locrlana I  Phthiana,  and  the  Bp» brce  , 

But,  Join'd,  rep's]  not  Hector**  fiery  courae. 
The  Bower  of  Athena,  Stichiua,  Phldoi  led, 
Blu  and  greal  Meneetheu*  ;>i  their  head, 
Muki-n  the  itrong  the  Epelan  bondi  control'd, 

And  Dnwiui  prudent,  and  Ampl i  bold: 

The  Phthiani  Uedon,  famed  for  martial  might, 
Ami  brave  Podaroee,  active  in  the  fight 
Tbia  drew  from  Phylachue  liis  noble  lino; 

Iplii.-lu.'  Hen  ;   wxl  t'lml,  <  lilrim,  thine  ;  N70 

(YiniiiK  AJoz*  brother,  l>y  a  ttolen  embrace  j 

He  d  well  fni  di  itonl  from  hi live  place, 

By  hii  fierce 1  lepdame  from  iiin  lather'*  reign 
Bxpel'd  and  exiled  for  her  brother  ilaln.) 
Thi  n  rale  the  Phthlan  .  and  their  ormi  employ, 
Slix'd  with  Boeotian*,  on  the  ihorei  of  Troy. 
Ni.w  wiili'  i>y  lide,  with  like  unwearied  care, 
Baoh  Ajux  labourM  through  the  field  of  wari 
a  two  lordly  bulla,  with  equal  toll, 

Pome  the  brlghi  plough*! ■  tl gh  the  fallow  nil,  Nmi 

Juin'd  i ,i>lu  ,  Mi'-    iiililioiii  iMiiili  tlmy  (ear. 

Ami  trace  large  (i wi  with  the  ihtnlng  ihare ; 

( »'.■!  their  huge  limbi  o>>-  foam  da  icendi  in w, 

And  itreami  of  aweal  down  theli  i foreheodi  Bow, 

■  heroe*  follow'd  through  ibts  field, 
Wli.i  bore  l>y  lorn*  greal  AJajt1  leven-fold  vAwM\ 
\i/,, ■,,.■;■!  ti,  btaithd,  remiieive  of  b!u)  »\\\jJia, 
'/„,,/  with  iir  moMMUt  nlaughler«  of  \W  fcw>v 
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No  following  troops  his  brave  associate  grace: 
In  close  engagement  an  unpractised  race, 
The  Locrian  squadrons  nor  the  javelin  wield, 
Nor  bear  the  helm,  nor  lift  the  moony  shield ; 
But  skill'd  from  far  the  flying  shaft  to  wing, 
Or  whirl  the  sounding  pebble  from  the  sling. 
Dext'rous  with  these  they  aim  a  certain  wound 
Or  fell  the  distant  warrior  to  the  ground, 
Thus  in  the  van  the  Telamonian  train, 
Throng'd  in  bright  arms,  a  pressing  fight  maintain : 
Far  in  the  rear  the  Locrian  archers  lie. 
Whose  stones  and  arrows  intercept  the  sky. 
The  mingled  tempest  on  the  foes  they  pour; 
Troy's  scattering  orders  open  to  the  shower. 
Now  had  the  Greeks  denial  fame  acquired, 
And  the  gall'd  Ilians  to  their  walls  retired : 
But  sage  Polydamas,  discreetly  brave, 
Address'd  great  Hector,  and  this  counsel  gave : 

"Though  great  in  all,  thou  seem'st  averse  to  lend 
Impartial  audience  to  a  faithful  friend  ; 
To  gods  and  men  thy  matchless  worth  is  known, 
And  every  art  of  glorious  war  thy  own; 
But  in  cool  thought  and  counsel  to  excel, 
How  widely  differs  this  from  warring  well? 
Content  with  what  the  bounteous  gods  have  given, 
Seek  not  alone  t'  engross  the  gifts  of  Heaven.  . 
To  some  the  powers  of  bloody  war  belong, 
To  some,  sweet  music,  and  the  charm  of  song ; 
To  few,  and  wondrous  few,  has  Jove  assign'd 
A  wise,  extensive,  all-considering  mind ; 
Their  guardians  these,  the  nations  round  confess, 
And  towns  and  empires  for  their  safety  bless. 
If  Heaven  have  lodged  this  virtue  in  my  breasl. 
Attend,  oh  Hector,  what  I  judge  the  best : 
See,  as  thou  mov'st,  on  dangers  dangers  spread, 
And  war's  whole  fury  burns  around  thy  head. 
Behold !  distress'd  within  yon  hosu\e  wift, 
■flow  many  Trojaus  yield,  disperse;,  or  ta\\\ 
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What  troops,  out-number'd,  icarco  the  war  maintain  I 

And  what  brave  heroes  at  the  ships  Ho  slain  I 

Here  cease  thy  fury;  and  the  chiefs  and  kings 

Convoked  to  council,  weigh  the  sum  of  things.  030 

Whether  (the  gods  succeeding  our  desires) 

To  yon  tall  ships  to  bear  the  Trojan  fires ; 

Or  quit  the  fleet,  and  pass  unhurt  away, 

Contented  with  the  conquest  of  the  day. 

I  fear — I  fear,  lest  Greece,  not  yet  undone, 

Pay  the  large  debt  of  last  revolving  sun ; 

Achilles,  great  Achilles,  yet  remains 

On  yonder  decks,  and  yet  o'orlooks  the  plains  IM 

The  counsel  pleased;  and  Hector,  with  a  hound, 
Leap'd  from  his  chariot  on  the  trembling  ground ;        0  to 
Swift  as  he  leap'd,  his  clanging  arms  resound. 
"To  guard  this  post,"  ho  cried,  "thy  art  employ, 
And  here  detain  the  scattorM  youth  of  Troy; 
Where  yonder  heroes  faint,  I  bond  my  way, 
And  hasten  back  to  end  Ui"  doubtful  day/* 

This  said,  the  towering  chief  prepares  to  go. 
Shakes  his  white  plumes  that  to  the  breezes  flow, 
And  seems  a  moving  mountain  topp'd  with  snow. 
Through  all  his  host,  inspiring  force,  he  flies, 
And  bids  anew  the  martial  thunder  rise.  950 

To  Panthus*  son,  at  Hector's  high  command, 
Haste  the  bold  leaders  of  the  Trojan  band: 
Hut  round  the  battlements,  and  round  the  plain 
For  many  a  chief  he  look'd,  but  look'd  in  vain : 
Dciphobus,  nor  Holonus  the  seer, 
Nor  Asms'  son,  nor  Asius*  self  appear. 
For  these  were  pierced  with  many  a  ghastly  wound, 
Some  cold  in  death,  some  groaning  on  the  ground ; 
Some  low  in  dust  (a  mournful  object)  lay; 
High  on  the  wall  some  breathed  their  souls  away.       1)00 

Far  on  the  left,  amid  the  throng  ho  found 
(Cheering  the  troops,  and  dealing  douths  around) 
The  grncofuJ  Parin;  whom,  with  fury  uvoNfcvV 
OpprobviuM,  thus,  tlw  impatient  clneC  Y<&\ttoN*<l\ 
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"Ill-fated  Paris!  slave  to  woman-kind, 
As  smooth  of  face  as  fraudulent  of  mind ! 
Where  is  Delphobus,  where  Asius  gone? 
The  godlike  father,  and  th'  intrepid  son? 
The  force  of  Helenus,  dispensing  fate? 
And  great  Othryoneus,  so  fear'd  of  late? 
Black  fate  hangs  o'er  thee  from  th'  avenging  gods, 
Imperial  Troy  from  her  foundations  nods ; 
Whelm'd  in  thy  country's  ruins  shalt  thou  fall, 
And  one  devouring  vengeance  swallow  all." 

When  Paris  thus:  "My  brother  and  my  friend, 
Thy  warm  impatience  makes  thy  tongue  offend. 
In  other  battles  I  deserved  thy  blame, 
Though  then  not  deedless,  nor  unknown  to  fame : 
But  since  yon  rampart,  by  thy  arms  lay  low, 
I  scatter'd  slaughter  from  my  fatal  bow. 
The  chiefs  you  seek  on  yonder  shore  lie  slain : 
Of  all  these  heroes  two  alone  remain ; 
De'iphohus,  and  Helenus  the  seer; 
Each  now  disabled  by  a  hostile  spear. 
Go  then,  successful,  where  thy  soul  inspires: 
This  heart  and  hand  shall  second  all  thy  fires ; 
What  with  this  arm  I  can,  prepare  to  know, 
Till  death  for  death  he  paid,  and  blow  for  blow. 
But  'tis  not  ours,  with  forces  not  our  own 
To  combat;  strength  is  of  the  gods  alone."  WO 

These  words  the  hero's  angry  mind  assuage ; 
Then  fierce  they  mingle  where  the  thickest  rage : 
Around  Polydamas,  distain'd  with  blood, 
Cebrion,  Phalces,  stern  OrthjEus  stood. 
Palmus,  with  Polyposes  the  divine, 
And  two  bold  brothers  of  Hippotion's  line 
(Who  reach'd  fair  Ilion,  from  Ascania  far, 
The  former  day ;  the  nest  engaged  in  war). 
As  when  from  gloomy  clouds  a  whirlwind  springs, 
That  bears  Jove's  thunder  on  its  dreadful  wings, 
Wide  o'er  the  Wasted  fields,  the  lem^esV  s-weev5"' 
Then,  gather'd,  settles  on  the  hoary  dee\»; 
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Th'  afflicted  deeps  tumultuous  mix  and  mar; 

The  wsfvai  behind  impel  the  wavei  before, 

Wide  rolling,  (boning  high,  and  rambling  to  thi 

Thus  runk  on  rank  the  iHi<;k  battsJkuu  throng, 

Chief  urged  on  chief,  ami  ibui  drove,  mun  (llong. 

Fh  "''-i   the  pleJni  in  dreadful  order  bright, 

'I'lir  brasen  emu  refled  b  hcamy  light: 

Full  in  the  blazing  vim  great  Hector  sinned,  1010 

Like  Mars  c niieioa'd  to  ooofi d  mankind, 

Before  him  flaming,  his  enormoui  nliield, 

Like  the  broad  nun,  illumined  nil  trit>  field; 

Uih  nodding  helm  emits  a  itreamy  ray; 
Hii  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray; 
Anrl,  while  beneath  his  large  bo  llash'd  along, 
Shot  terron  round,  that  wiihorVI  ev'n  the  strong. 
Tims  Htalk'd  be,  dreadful ;  death  wai  in  bin  boll  i 

Whole   nations  fed  I'M  ;    bill    imp!   :tn   Ai'.-.ivc   shrpoli, 

The  towering  Ajax,  with  an  ample  stride,  HM6 

idvanced  the  firtt,  and  thui  tin1  chief  defied  i 
"Hector I  eomeoni  thy  empty  threate  Forbeart 

'Tin  not  thy  arm,  'tis  thundering  Jovn  we  laur: 
The  skill  of  war  to  us  not  idly  given, 
l,ii  !   tJreeee  i.i  bumbled,  nut  by  Troy,  hut  [leaven. 
V;un  |M  llie  hopes  that  banghty  mind  impartl, 

Xo  force  our  fleeti  i  the  I  Ireeki  have  hondi  and  hearts, 

i  ,.,ir'  ire  "i  Btmei  our  lofty  navy  fall, 

Y.mr  boasted  oltj  and  your  god-built  wall 

Shall  sink  hem-nil,  at,  imokiog  on  the  ground)  loan 

Ami  ipretd  i  long,  i ■<■<!  ruin  r id. 

Tin'  Hum  ibftll  ''nun!,  wlii'ii,  Qfitwd  along  the  pluiri, 

Bi n  iIimh  that]  '-nil  i'h  ,i"\ '■,  end  call  in  rein i 
l'',v'n  thou  ihall  wish,  in  aid  thj  da  iperate  coune, 
The  wings  o(  fslooni  for  thy  flying  hone  i 
Shell  ran,  forgetful  of  a  irarrioVi  fame, 
Wbde  oloudi  of  friendly  dual  conceal  thy  shame." 
A*  thus  ha  IDOke,  behold  in  open  view, 

On  toundiqg  trtagi  a  dexter  eagle  i\e*N. 

'"  Jon't  "'"' -ii  :ii i  the  Grecian* Atttt  v 

'Utn,  hit*  progrcBa  thwvi^  ft*  »V\»»"- 
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Far-echoing  clamours  bound  from  side  to  side ; 
They  ceased  ;  and  thus  the  chief  of  Troy  replied: 

"From  whence  this  menace,  this  insulting  strain? 
Enormous  boaster!  doom'd  to  vaunt  in  vain. 
So  may  the  gods  on  Hector  life  bestow 
(Not  that  short  life  which  mortals  lead  below, 
But  such  as  those  of  Jove's  high  lineage  born, 
The  blue-eyed  maid,  or  he  that  gilds  the  morn), 
As  this  decisive  day  shall  end  the  fame 
Of  Greece,  and  Argos  be  no  more  a  name. 
And  thou,  imperious !  if  thy  madness  wait 
The  lance  of  Hector,  thou  shah  meet  thy  fate : 
That  giant  corpse,  extended  on  the  shore, 
Shall  largely  feed  the  fowls  with  fat  and  gore." 

He  said  ;  and  like  a  lion  stalk'd  along ; 
With  shouts  incessant  earth  and  ocean  rung, 
Sent  from  his  following  hosts ;  the  Grecian  train 
With  answering  thunders  fiil'd  the  echoing  plain; 
A  shout  that  tore  heaven's  concave,  and  above 
Shook  the  fix'd  splendours  of  the  throne  of  Jove. 
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AiinminT.'  Nmiiir,  altdng  at  llin  taM*  wilh  Mniln.in,  ia  alarmed  willi  llm 
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oiimmliy  of  At  daagar.  A  k  am  nun  urn  pwipom  la  raikt  ilmir  mtqf*  by 
Bight,  vMeh  IRhmi  wllfaiundi  '  10  wlin  h  PloBMd  mliU  111*  advloe,  ibal, 

•ruuiidad  m  they  w<-rr>,  liny  at Id  go  forth,  ami  i  MMrift  tht  KM  With 

Ihdr  pnweiico,  wlikli  |Mm  I*  niirau*rl,     Jhihi,  HtlDf  iln  partiality  of 

Jii|iii..i  1.1  ili.-  Tmjana,  li -  a  ilfiiffii  In  uvKiTvUili  In  111 ;  «hi  uu  olT  bir 

sliaruu  *ith  ihi>  uiinrni  earn,  mnl  (lha  mora  aiin-ly  in  MMaMBt  blm)  chHlM 
ll»  mn^lu  (flnlln  Of  Vmiua,  Iha  ihM  Ipptlat  lii'ianlf  to  llm  foil  nf  aliap, 
•.k1,  With  MM  'liflliiilly,  ppNinIr.  Mm  in  anal  llin  «y™  uf  Jujiio-r  I  LUl 
ilintit,  alio  goo*  I"  mount  Ma,  whnro  llin  pud,  at  [lis  It  rat  alxlil,  ta  ravtaliad 
-  nil  In  ,  !<■  -mily.  ainka  In  ti,i,  ttnbrtMt,  anil  ia  laid  aalmp.     IVapliiim  Ml..  .1 

1  iiia  aliiiuiii'i,  ami  aucouura  ih*  Ormkai  Kaetorii  itrukio 

thai  | I  Wfth  a  prorflfioui  llona  by  Ajaa,  and  uarrloil  0 IT  from  III* 

Inula)    arvftml  Mlfooi  HMMd|    'III  ill"  Tinjana,  niui'li  illairaaaM,  an 
gin  wayi  llm  luaaar  Ajai  al|(iiaUiva  liimaelf  in  *  particular 
man  nar. 

!!'■■ ■  the  gnlaj  Km  it,  n"i  flowing  bowl. 

CiiiJiI  c.hllfln  III.'  imiv:  ,,\     ,\,-    1,11  ■■.    iv.ilrlilill  .hi  ml  ; 

llin  Biurtlvtl  curs  ih'  boreaiing  criei  attend  i 

Then  ii.u  .  Impatient  to  in  1  wounded  Friend  : 

"  Wlmt  iii.'w  alarm,  divine  Mnchnon,  lay, 

Wli:it  iiuv'il  I'H-nl'i  ..li, ml   1I1  1 1  ■  1 1 1 y  ilny  ! 

limit  t  how  the  ihotttH  divide,  and  how  tlmy  moot, 

Ami  now ib  lull,  and  thicken  to  tln<  Mwt ' 

Here,  with  tho  cordiatl  draught,  dlipel  th)  care, 

Let  Hoe ii'  ii 1  fthening  bath  prepare,  10 

Itofrci  h  thy  wound,  mid  cluniim?  tlu»  rlminil  fjoro; 

While  I  ih'  adn ii  ■  "i  the  day  explore." 

I!"  ■•■in I ;  I,  Hailing  Tin.,  \ lea'  ihiald, 

iHi  .  ralianl  ,.n'.|.i  lug,)  Ih  Li  ti'd  to  the  Hi  Id  | 
(That  tit/  the  ms  bJi  father'n  oucMei  rwrr*'^ 

and  iaeaed  bom  Cb*  tout 
U 
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Soon  as  the  prospect  open'd  to  his  view, 
His  wounded  eyes  the  scene  of  sorrow  knew; 
Dire  disarray!  the  tumult  of  the  fight, 
The  wall  in  ruins,  and  the  Greeks  in  flight. 
As  when  old  Ocean's  silent  surface  sleeps, 
The  waves  just  heaving  on  the  purple  deeps: 
While  yet  th'  expected  tempest  hangs  on  high, 
Weighs  down  the  cloud,  and  blackens  in  the  sky, 
The  mass  of  waters  will  no  wind  obey; 
Jove  sends  one  gust,  and  bids  them  roll  away: 
While  wavering  counsels  thus  his  mind  engage, 
Fluctuates  in  doubtful  thought  the  Pylian  sage, 
To  join  the  host,  or  to  the  general  haste ; 
Debating  long,  he  fixes  on  the  last: 
Yet,  as  he  moves,  the  fight  his  bosom  warms ; 
The  field  rings  dreadful  with  the  clang  of  arms; 
The  gleaming  faulcliions  flash,  the  javelins  fly, 
Blows  echo  blows,  and  all  or  kill,  or  die. 

Him,  in  his  march,  the  wounded  princes  meet, 
By  tardy  steps  ascending  from  the  fleet; 
The  king  of  men,  Ulysses  the  divine, 
And  who  to  Tydeus  owes  his  noble  line. 
(Their  ships  at  distance  from  the  battle  stand, 
In  lines  advanced  along  the  shelving  strand : 
Whose  bay,  the  fleet  unable  to  contain 
At  length,  beside  the  margin  of  the  main, 
Bank  above  rank,  the  crowded  ships  they  moor: 
Who  landed  first,  lay  highest  on  the  shore.) 
Supported  on  their  spears,  they  took  their  way, 
Unfit  to  fight,  but  anxious  for  the  day. 
Nestor's  approach  alarm'd  each  Grecian  breast. 
Whom  thus  the  general  of  the  host  address'd ; 

"Oh,  grace  and  glory  of  the  Achaian  name  ! 
What  drives  thee,  Nestor,  from  the  field  of  fame? 
Shall  then  proud  Hector  see  his  boast  fulfilled. 
Our  fleets  in  ashes,  and  our  heroes  kill'd? 
Such  was  his  threat,  ah  I  now  too  soon  ™uie  ^ood, 
ny  a  Grecian  bosom  ■writ  m  bVooA. 
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A  host,  by  Jove  endued  with  martial  might, 
And  taught  to  conquer,  or  to  fall  in  fight; 
Adventurous  combats  and  bold  wars  to  wage, 
Employ'd  our  youth,  and  yet  employs  our  age. 
And  wilt  thou  thus  desert  the  Trojan  plain  ? 
And  have  whole  streams  of  blood  been  spilt  in 
In  such  base  sentence  if  thou  couch  thy  fear, 
Speak  it  in  whispers,  lest  a  Greek  should  hear. 
Lives  there  a  man  so  dead  to  fame,  who  dares 
To  think  such  meanness,  or  the  thought  declare 
And  comes  it  ev'n  from  him,  whose  sovereign  s 
The  banded  legions  of  all  Greece  obey? 
Is  this  a  general's  voice,  that  calls  to  flight, 
While  war  hangs  doubtful,  while  his  soldiers  fig 
What  more  could  Troy?  What  yet  their  fate  d< 
Thou  givest  the  foe:  all  Greece  becomes  their  j 
No  more  the  troops  (our  hoisted  sails  in  view, 
Themselves  ahandon'd)  shall  the  fight  pursue; 
But  thy  ships  flying,  with  despair  shall  see, 
And  owe  destruction  to  a  prince  like  thee." 
"Thy  just  reproofs,"  Atrides  calm  replies, 
"  Like  arrows  pierce  me,  for  thy  words  are  wise 
Unwilling  a3 1  am  to  lose  the  host, 
I  force  not  Greece  to  leave  this  hateful  coast. 
Glad  I  submit,  whoe'er,  or  young,  or  old, 
Aught  more  conducive  to  our  weal  unfold." 

Tydides  cut  him  short,  and  thus  began: 
"Such  counsel  if  you  seek,  behold  the  man 
Who  boldly  gives  it ;  and  what  he  shall  say, 
Young  though  he  be,  disdain  not  to  obey; 
A  youth,  who  from  the  mighty  Tydeus  springs, 
May  speak  to  councils  and  assembled  kings. 
Hear  then  in  me  the  great  CEnides'  son, 
Whose  honour'd  dust  (his  race  of  glory  run) 
Lies  whelm'd  in  ruins  of  the  Theban  wall ; 
Brave  in  his  life,  and  glorious  in  his  fall ; 
With  three  bold  sons  was  generous  T?T<A\vwia.\A<s 
Who  Pleuron's  walls  and  CaVydon  ?os?!.fcs%' 4 -, 
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He  spoke ;  then  rush'd  amid  the  warrior  c 
And  sent  his  voice  before  him  as  he  flew, 
Loud,  as  the  shout  encountering  armies  yield, 
When  twice  ten  thousand  shake  the  labouring  i 
Such  was  the  voice,  and  such  the  thundering  sc 
Of  him  whose  trident  rends  the  solid  ground. 
Each  Argive  bosom  beats  to  meet  the  fight, 
And  grisiy  war  appears  a  pleasing  sight. 

Meantime,  Saturnia,  from  Olympus'  brow. 
High  throned  in  gold,  beheld  the  fields  below; 
With  joy  the  glorious  conflict  she  surveyed. 
Where  her  great  brother  gave  the  Grecians  aid 
But  placed  aloft,  on  Ida's  shady  height 

»She  sees  her  Jove,  and  trembles  at  the  sight. 
Jove  to  deceive,  what  methods  shall  she  try? 
What  arts,  to  blind  his  all-beholding  eye? 
At  length  she  trusts  her  power;  resolves  to  proi 
The  old,  yet  still  successful,  cheat  of  love; 
Against  his  wisdom  to  oppose  her  charms, 
And  lull  the  Lord  of  Thunders  in  her  arms. 
Swift  to  her  bright  apartment  she  repairs 
Sacred  to  dress  and  beauty's  pleasing  cares : 
With  skill  divine  had  Vulcan  form'd  the  bower, 
Safe  from  access  of  each  intruding  power. 
Touch'd  with  her  secret  key,  the  doors  unfold : 
Self-closed,  behind  her  shut  the  valves  of  gold. 
Here  first  she  bathes ;  and  round  her  body  pours 
Soft  oils  of  fragrance,  and  ambrosial  showers ; 
The  winds,  perfumed,  the  balmy  gale  convey 
Through  heaven,  through  earth,  and  all  the  aerial  ■* 
Spirit  divine !  whose  exhalation  greets 
The  sense  of  gods  with  more  than  mortal  sweets 
Thus  while  she  breathed  of  heaven,  with  decent ; 
Her  artful  hands  the  radiant  tresses  tied ; 
Part  on  her  head  in  shining  ringlets  roll'd, 
Part  o'er  her  shoulders  waved  like  melted  gold. 
Around  her  next  a  heavenly  mauV\e  W  4, 
That  rich  with  Pallas'  labour' d.  coWrs  ^tytfi". 
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l,:ir»i'  e-hnp.s  r»f  iriM  ihe  foldings  gather'd  round, 

\  golden  bom  bar  aweUiiuj  bosom  I uL  310 

i';i i  beaming  pendantt  (remMe  in  liar  oar, 
Bach  gem  illumined  with  ;i  triple  star. 
Then  o'e*  hat  bead  ihe  carta  a  veil  mora  white 
Than  ncw-fnllon  BOW,  and  dazzling  as  the  light. 
Last  her  fnir  feet  celestial  sandals  grace. 
Thus  inuing  radiant,  with  tnajaatia  pace, 
Forth  from  the  dome  tli'  imperial  goddess  moves, 
And  mils  the  mother  of  tin-  Smile*  tod  EiOVM 

'•  itnw  long1'  (i"  Venus  thus  apart  the  cried) 

"Shall  human  strife  celestial  minds  divide?  220 

Ah,  yet  will  Venus  aid  Saturnia's  joy, 

And  let  aiide  the  cause  of  Qreece  and  Troy?" 

"I,i-l  heaven's  dread  empress,"  Oyilicrasn  said, 
"Speak  hot  u'uuesi,  and  deem  her  will  obey'd."  [ekftrmt, 

"Then  grant  me,"  said  the  queen,  "those  conquering 
That  power,  which  mortals  ami  immortals  warms, 
Thai  love,  which  molls  mankind  in  fierce  desires. 
And  bom  Uu  KM  of  heaven  with  sacred  fires  I 
1'i-r  to  i  I  baata  to  than  remote  abodes, 
Where  tha  gram)  parents  (tawed  louroe  of  godtt)      230 

n.-i-.in  Mild  Telliys  their  old  empire  keep, 
On  the  last  limits  of  the  land  and  deep. 
In  their  kind  arms  my  tender  years  were  pass'd; 
What  time  old  Saturn  from  Olympus  cast, 
Of  upper  heaven  to  Jovo  rosign'd  the  reign, 
Whelm'd  under  the  huge  mass  of  earth  and  main. 
For  strife,  I  bear,  has  made  the  union  cease, 
Which  held  so  long  that  ancient  pair  in  peace. 

Whnt    honour,  ftlld   whn.1    love  ihail    I  obtain, 

If  I  eompoea  thoae  fetal  lends  again  ;  BMP 

Once  more  their  mindl  [D  mutual  lies  engage, 
And  what  my  youth  has  owed,  repay  their  Bgel" 
Sho  said.     With  awe  divine  the  quean  of  love 
( they'd  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove; 
And  from  her  fragrant  breast  the  ROW  ui\\vc&.C*A, 
Witt  What  skill,  aud  high  embroidery  £*»**&- 
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In  this  was  every  art,  and  every  charm, 

To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm: 

Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire, 

The  kind  deceit,  the  still  reviving  fire,  3 

Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs, 

Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 

This  on  her  hand  the  Cyprian  goddess  laid  ; 

"  Take  this,  and  with  it  all  thy  wish,"  she  said. 

With  smiles  she  took  the  charm ;  and  smiling  press'd 

The  powerful  cestus  to  her  snowy  breast. 

Then  Venus  to  the  courts  of  Jove  withdrew, 
While  from  Olympus  pleased  Saturnia  flew. 
O'er  high  Pieria  thence  her  course  she  bore, 
O'er  fair  Emathia's  ever-pleasing  shore,  2W 

O'er  Ha^mus'  hills  with  snows  eternal  crown'd; 
Nor  once  her  flying  foot  approach'd  the  ground. 
Then  taking  wing  from  Athos'  lofty  steep, 
She  speeds  to  Lemnos  o'er  the  rolling  deep, 
And  seeks  the  cave  of  Death's  half-brother,  Sleep. 

"  Sweet,  pleasing  Sleep  !"  Saturnia  thus  began, 
"Who  spread'st  thy  empire  o'er  each  god  and  man 
If  e'er  obsequious  to  thy  Juno's  will, 
Oh,  powers  of  slumbers  !  hear,  and  favour  still. 
Shed  thy  soft  dews  on  Jove's  immortal  eyes, 
While  sunk  in  love's  entrancing  joys  he  lies. 
A  splendid  footstool,  and  a  throne,  that  shine 
With  gold  unfading,  Somnus,  shall  be  thine, 
The  work  of  Vulcan ;  to  indulge  thy  ease, 
When  wine  and  feasts  thy  golden  humours  please." 

"  Imperial  dame,"  the  balmy  power  replies, 
"Great  Saturn's  heir,  and  empress  of  the  skies  1 
O'er  other  gods  I  spread  my  easy  chain  ; 
The  sire  of  all,  old  Ocean,  owns  my  reign, 
And  his  hush'd  waves  lie  silent  on  the  main. 
But  how,  unbidden,  shall  I  dare  to  steep 
Jove's  awful  temples  in  the  dew  of  sleep? 
Long  since,  too  venturous,  at  thy  \k>VA  tomiriwwl. 
On  those  eternal  lids  I  laid  my  hand-, 
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Whnt-time,  deserting  Ilion's  wasted  plain, 

His  conquering  son,  Alddes,  plough'd  tho  main. 

When  lo  !  the  tloeps  arise,  iho  tempests  roar, 

Ami  drive  tho  hero  to  the  Coan  shore: 

Groat  Jove  awaking,  shook  the  bleas'd  abodes 

With  rising  wrath,  and  tumbled  goda  on  gods  ;  21 

Me  chief  lie  sough!,  and  from  the  realm*  «in  high 

Had  liiirlM  indignant  to  ilic  nci ln-r  sky, 

But  gentle  Night,  to  whom  I  fled  for  aid, 

(The  friend  of  earth  and  heaven,)  her  wings  display'd  I 

EmpowerM  the  wrath  of  gods  and  men  In  tame, 

I'iv'n  JcVt-  n-vried  Iho  VMierahte  dame." 

"  Vititi  are  thy  fears,"  the  queen  of  heaven  replies. 
And,  ipeaking  rc-Ui  her  large  majestic  eyes; 
"Thiuk'st  thou  that  Troy  has  Jove'i  high  favour  won. 
Like  great  Ataldes,  nil  all-conquering  son/  '.i< 

llr.ir,  ami  obey  the  mittreia  of  tho  skies, 
Nnr  for  the  deed  eipeol  a  vulgar  prize; 
For  know,  thy  loved-one  shall  be  over  thine, 
The  youngest  Grace,  l'asiihae  the  divine." 

'■Swear  then,"  he  said,  "by  those  tremendous  Anode 
That  roar  through  hell,  and  bind  ih'  invoking  gods: 
Lei  1 1 m ■  great  parent  earth  one  hand  sustain. 
And  strete.b  the  other  o'er  the  aacred  main: 
Call  the  black  Titans,  that  wilb  CtltODOa  dwell. 
To  bra i-  and  wiltie.ss  liiaii  the  depth*  of  hell;  31 

Tluit  she,  my  loved-one,  shall  be  ever  mine, 
The  y igeirl  Grace,  Paslthae  the  divine." 

The  queen  assents,  and  from  ih'  infernal  bowers 
Invokes  the  sable  subtarlarenn  powera, 
And  those  who  rule  th'  inviolable  flood*, 
Whom  roorttla  name  the  dread  Titatii;m  I ■■■.! 

Then  swift  as  wind,  o'er  l.emmis'  srimky  isle. 
They  wing  their  way,  and  ImbiW  sea-bent  soil. 
Through  air  unseen,  involved  in  darkness  glide, 

And  lighi  on  Leotoe,  on  the  point  of  id«  3! 

(MntlifC  i.'f  Siiwim'S,    U'lmsr-  ireliuin;',  \«\\n 

Are  hoard  resounding  with  a  hundred  viWsl ; 
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Fair  Ida  trembles  underneath  the  god ; 
Hush'd  are  her  mountains,  and  her  forests  nod. 
There  on  a  fir,  whose  spiry  branches  rise 
To  join  its  summit  to  the  neighbouring  skies, 
Dark  in  embowering  shade,  conceal'd  from  sigr 
Sat  Sleep,  in  likeness  of  the  bird  of  night. 
(Chalcis  his  name  by  those  of  heavenly  birth, 
But  call'd  Cymidis  by  the  race  of  earth.) 

To  Ida's  top  successful  Juno  flies ; 
Great  Jove  surveys  her  with  desiring  eyes : 
The  god,  whose  lightning  sets  the  h 
Through  all  his  bosom  feels  the  fierce  desire  ; 
Fierce  as  when  first  by  stealth  he  seized  her  ch 
Mix'd  in  her  soul,  and  melted  in  her  arms. 
Fix'd  on  her  eyes  he  fed  his  eager  look, 
Then  press'd  her  hand,  and  thus  with  transport 

"Why  comes  my  goddess  from  th*  ethereal  sk 
And  not  her  steeds  and  flaming  chariot  nigh'!" 

Then  she:  "I  haste  to  those  remote  abodes 
Where  the  great  parents  of  the  deathless  gods, 
The  reverend  Ocean  and  gray  Tethys  reign, 
On  the  last  limits  of  the  land  and  main. 
I  visit  these,  to  whose  indulgent  cares 
I  owe  the  nursing  of  my  tender  years. 
For  strife,  I  hear,  has  made  that  union  ceas 
"Which  held  so  long  this  ancient  pair  ii 
The  steeds,  prepared  my  chariot  to  convey 
O'er  earth  and  seas,  and  through  the  aerial  way, 

»Wait  under  Ide :  of  thy  superior  power 
To  ask  consent,  I  leave  th'  Olympian  bower; 
Nor  seek,  unknown  to  thee,  the  sacred  cells 
Deep  under  seas,  where  hoary  Ocean  dwells." 
"For  that,"  said  Jove,  "suffice  another  day: 
But  eager  love  denies  the  least  delay. 
Let  softer  oares  the  present  hour  employ, 
And  be  these  moments  sacred  all  to  joy. 
Ne'er  did  my  soul  so  strong  a  passvni  -pio- 
Or  for  an  earthiy,  or  a.  heaveiuy  \oye\ 


:ease, 

peace. 
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And  sudden  hyacinths  the  turf  bestow, 
And  flamy  crocus  made  the  mountain  glow. 
There  golden  clouds  concealed  the  heavenly 
Steep'd  in  soft  joys,  and  circuinfused  with  air; 
Celestial  dews,  descending  o'er  the  ground, 
Perfume  the  mount,  and  breathe  ambrosia  roun 
At  length,  with  Love  and  Sleep's  soft  power  o| 
The  panting  Thunderer  nods,  and  sinks  to  rest. 

Now  to  the  navy  borne  on  silent  wings, 
To  Neptune'B  ear  soft  Sleep  this  message  bring 
Beside  him  sudden,  unperceived  he  stood, 
And  thus  with  gentle  words  address'd  the  god : 

"Now,  Neptune  !  now  th'  important  hour  em; 
To  check  awhile  the  haughty  hopes  of  Troy: 
While  Jove  yet  rests,  while  yet  my  vapours  she 
The  golden  vision  round  his  sacred  head ; 
For  Juno's  love,  and  Somnus'  pleasing  ties, 
Have  closed  those  awful  and  eternal  eyes." 

Thus  having  said,  the  power  of  slumber  i 
On  human  lids  to  drop  the  balmy  dew. 
Neptune,  with  zeal  increased,  renews  his  c 
And  towering  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  war, 
Indignant  thus :  "  Oh,  once  of  martial  fame  I 
Oh,  Greeks  1  if  yet  ye  can  deserve  the  name 
This  ha!f-recover'd  day  shall  Troy  obtain  ] 
Shall  Hector  thunder  at  your  ships  again? 
Lo,  still  he  vaunts,  and  threats  the  fleet  with  tires, 
While  stern  Achilles  in  his  wrath  retires. 
One  hero's  loss  too  tamely  you  deplore, 
Be  still  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  need  no  more. 
Oh,  yet,  if  glory  any  bosom  warms, 
Brace  on  your  firmest  helms,  and  stand  to  arms  ! 
His  strongest  spear  each  valiant  Grecian  wield, 
Each  valiant  Grecian  seize  his  broadest  shield; 
Let  to  the  weak  the  lighter  arms  belong, 
The  ponderous  targe  be  wielded  by  the  strong. 
Thus  arm'd,  not  Hector  shall  our  \iveB«tice  sv^-j-. 
Myself,  ye  Greeks  I  myself  w\U  lead  the  \ 
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The  troope  ament;  their  martini  arm*  they  change, 
The  bttiiy  chief*  their  banded  legion*  range. 
The  king*,  though  wounded,  and  oppnWd  with  pain, 
With  helpful  hand*  themnelveN  aHHiNt  the  tritin.  440 

The  strong  and  curnbrou*  armn  the  valiant  wield, 
The  weaker  warrior  taken  a  lighter  nhield. 
Thim  nheathed  in  whining  bra**,  in  bright  array 
The  legion*  march,  and  Neptune  loud*  the  way: 
Hi*  hrandinli'd  faulchion  flame*  before  their  eye*, 
Like  lightning  fla*hing  through  the  frighted  *kio*. 
Clad  in  hi*  might,  th*  earth-nhaking  Power  appear*; 
Pale  mortal*  tremble,  and  confe**  their  team. 

Troy'*  great  defender  *tarid*  alone  uuawed, 
Ann*  hi*  proud  ho*t,  and  dare*  oppose  a  god:  450 

And,  lol  the  god  and  wondrou*  man  appear; 
The  mmn  *tern  ruler  there,  and  Hector  here. 
The  roaring  main,  at  her  grout  manter'*  call, 
Howe  in  huge  rank*,  and  forru'd  a  watery  wall 
Around  the  nhipic  *ea*  hanging  o'er  the  *hore*f 
Doth  iirmie*  join:  earth  thunder*,  ocean  roam. 
Not  half  ho  loud  the  bellowing  deep*  rewound, 
When  Htormy  wind*  di*c|onc  the  dark  profound; 
Le**  loud  the  wind*,  that  from  th'  -/Koliim  hall 
Itoar  through  the  wood*,  and  make  whole  forent*  fall;  400 
Lex*  h»ud  the  wood*,  when  flame*  in  torrent*  pour, 
Catch  the  dry  mountain,  and  it*  *hade*  devour: 
With  *uch  a  ruge  the  meeting  ho*t*  are  driven, 
And  Mich  a  clamour  *hakc*  the  Hounding  heaven. 
The  fir*t  bold  javelin  urged  by  Hector'*  force, 
Direct  at  Ajax*  bo*om  wiug'd  itH  eouwe; 
Hut  there  no  pa**  the  ero**ing  belt*  afford, 
(One  braced  bin  nhield,  and  one  NU*tain'd  bin  *wurd.) 
Then  back  the  disappointed  Trojan  drew, 
And  eur*ed  the  lance  that  unavailing  flew;  470 

But  'neaped  not  Ajax:  bin  tempc*tuou*  hand 
A  pondcrotiH  *tone  up-heaving  from  the  untidy 
(V/Iwm  hrtifm  laid  ioo*n  beneath  t\u\  vmvtW%  W&\* 
Or  icrvvd  to  bullutt,  or  to  prop  l\\o  l\w\^ 
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Tosa'd  round  and  round,  the  missive  mar 
On  the  razed  shield  the  falling  ruin  rings, 
Full  on  his  breast  and  throat  with  force  d> 
Nor  deaden'd  there  its  giddy  fury  spends 
Hut  whirling  on,  with  many  a  fiery  round. 
Smokes  in  (he  dust,  and  ploughs  into  the 
As  when  the  bolt,  red  hissing  from  above, 
Darts  on  the  consecrated  plant  of  Jove, 
The  mountain-oak  in  flaming  ruin  lies, 
Black  from  the  blow,  and  smokes  of  sulphi 
Kiitr  witii  amaze  the  pale  beholders  stand, 
And  own  the  terrors  of  th'  almighty  hand  1 
So  lies  great  Hector  prostrate  on  the  shore 
His  slacken'd  hand  deserts  the  lance  it  bort 
His  following  shield  the  fallen  chief  o'ersp: 
Beneath  his  helmet  dropp'd  his  fainting  he: 
His  load  of  armour,  sinking  to  the  ground, 
Clanks  on  the  field  a  dead  and  hollow  soui 
Loud  shouts  of  triumph  fill  the  crowded  pi: 
Greece  sees,  in  hope,  Troy's  great  defender  slai 
All  spring  to  seize  him  ;  storms  of  arrows  lly; 
And  thicker  javelins  intercept  the  sky. 
In  vain  an  iron  tempest  hisses  round ; 
He  lies  protected  and  without  a  wound, 
l'olydamas,  Agenor  the  divine, 
The  pious  warrior  of  Anchises'  line, 
And  each  bold  leader  of  the  Lycian  band, 
With  covering  shields  (a  friendly  circle)  stand. 
His  mournful  followers,  with  assistant  care, 
The  groaning  hero  to  his  chariot  bear 
His  foaming  coursers,  swifter  than  the  wini 
Speed  to  the  town,  and  leave  the  war  behini 

When  now  they  touch'd  the  mead's  enamel'd 
Where  gentle  Xanthus  rolls  his  easy  tide, 
With  watery  drops  the  chief  they  sprinkle  roun 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  flowery  ground. 
Haised  on  his  knees,  lie  now  tjecXa  \\\e  ^cvtfc-. 
Now  faints  anew,  low-sinking  on  v\\o  ahoie  v 
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By  flu  lift  b re n thou,  half  view*  the  floating  *kie*, 
And  *eal*  ngain,  hy  fit*,  hi*  *wimming  eye*. 

80011  a«  tho  (freak*  the  chief*  retreat  beheld, 
With  double  fury  each  invade*  the*  fluid. 
Gllean  Ajiix  lirnt  Iuh  javelin  *ped, 
Pierced  by  who*e  point  the  Hon  of  Fuop*  bledi 
(flatniu*  the  brave,  whom  beauteou*  Ne'f*  bore 
Amid*t  her  flock*,  on  Natnio'*  Niivur  whore.)  MO 

Ntruck  through  the  bally'*  rim,  the  warrior  lien 
Ntipiue,  and  *hada*  eternal  veil  hi*  eye*. 
Ait  arduou*  battle  ro*e  around  the  dead ; 
Hy  turn*  the  (Iraek*,  by  turn*  the  Trojan*  bled. 

Fired  with  revenge,  Polydama*  drew  near, 
And  at  I'rothcnuor  *hook  hi*  trembling  *pear: 
Tim  driving  Javelin  through  hi*  *houlder  thru*!, 
He  *ink*  to  earth,  and  gra*p*  the  bloody  du*t. 

"  Lo,  tltu*,"  the  victor  crie*.  Mwe  rule  the  Held, 
And  tliUH  their  arm*  the  rn«*e  of  I'authu*  wield  :  Mi) 

From  thin  unerring  hand  thern  flie*  no  dart 
Hut  bathe*  it*  |>oint  within  a  (ireciau  heart. 
Prompt  on  that  *pear  to  which  thou  ow'*t  thy  fall, 
(•o,  guide  thy  dark*ome  *tep*  to  Pluto'*  dreary  hall.'1 

He  *aid  s  mid  *orrow  touch'd  each  Argive  breu*t; 
The  nouI  of  Ajitx  buru'd  above  the  re*t. 
A*  by  hi*  wide  the  groaning  warrior  fell, 
At  the  fierce  foe  he  lauuch'd  hi*  piercing  *teel : 
Tim  foe,  reclining,  *buuu'd  the  flying  deuth; 
Hut  Fete,  Arehiloeu*,  demand*  thy  breath:  MO 

Thy  lolly  birth  no  wuccour  could  impart, 
The  wing*  of  death  o'ertook  thee  on  the  dart. 
Swill  to  perform  Heaven'*  fatal  will  it.  fled, 
Full  on  the  juncture  of  the  neck  nnd  head, 
And  took  the  joint,  and  cut  the  nerve*  in  twain: 
The  dropping  bead  flr*t  tumbled  to  the  plain. 
No  ju*t  the  Ntroke,  that  yet  the  body  *tood 
Frect,  then  roll'd  along  the  *aud*  in  Itlnml, 

"I Inn*,  pmuil  /'olydiimu*,  here  turn  \\\y  ^»\* 
Tho  towating  Ajax  Juud  iiiMullhi{|  imUm  ;  w 
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"Say,  is  this  chief,  extender!  on  the  plain, 
A  worthy  vengeance  for  Prothcenor  slain  ? 
Mark  well  his  port;  his  figure,  and  his  face, 
Nor  speak  him  vulgar,  nor  of  vulgar  race; 
Some  lines,  methinks,  may  make  his  lineage  known, 
Antenor's  hrother,  or  perhaps  his  son." 

Ho  spake,  and  smiled  severe;  for  well  he  knew 
The  bleeding  youth  :  Troy  sadden'd  at  the  view. 
But  furious  Acamas  avenged  his  cause ; 
As  Promachus  his  slaughtered  brother  draws, 
He  pierced  his  heart:  "Such  fate  attends  you  all, 
Proud  Argives !  destined  by  our  arms  to  fall. 
Not  Troy  alone,  but  haughty  Greece  shall  share 
The  toils,  the  sorrows,  and  the  wounds  of  war. 
Behold  your  Promachus  deprived  of  breath, 
A  victim  owed  to  my  brave  brother's  death. 
Not  unappeased  he  enters  Pluto's  gate, 
Who  leaves  a  brother  to  revenge  his  fate." 

Heart-piercing  anguish  struck  the  Grecian  host. 
But  touch'd  the  breast  of  bold  Pendens  most; 
At  the  proud  boaster  he  directs  his  course; 
The  boaster  flies,  and  shuns  superior  force. 
But  young  Ilioneus  received  the  spear; 
llioneus,  his  father's  only  care: 
(Phorbas  the  rich,  of  all  the  Trojan  train 
Whom  Hermes  loved,  and  taught  the  arts  of  gain :) 
Full  in  his  eye  the  weapon  chanced  to  fall, 
And  from  the  fibres  scoop'd  the  rooted  ball, 
Drove  through  the  neck,  and  hurl'd  him  to  the  plain: 
He  lifts  his  miserable  arms  in  vain  ! 
Swift  his  broad  faulchion  fierce  Peneleus  spread, 
And  from  the  spouting  shoulders  struck  his  head ; 
To  earth  at  once  the  head  and  helmet  fly; 
The  lance,  yet  sticking  through  the  bleeding  eye, 
The  victor  seized ;  and  as  aloft  he  shook 
The  gory  visage,  thus  insulting  spoke: 

"Trojans  I  your  great  lViovicua  W\\o\AA 
to  his  father  let  the  \a\e  V 
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Let  hii  high  rooft  reiound  with  frantic  wo, 

Such  Hi  the  house  of  Promaehus  must  know;  flOO 

Let  doleful  tidings  greet  hid  mother's  ear, 

Such  ai  to  PromachuiT  wad  spouse  we  bear ; 

When  we  victorious  shall  to  Greece  return, 

And  the  pale  matron  in  our  triumphs  mourn.19 

Dreadful  he  spake,  then  toss'd  the  head  on  high  t 
The  Trojan*  hear,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly  J 
Aghast  they  gaze  around  the  fleet  and  wall, 
And  dread  the  ruin  that  impends  on  all. 

Daughter*  of  Jove  I  that  on  Olympus  shine, 
Ye  all-beholding,  all-recording  Nine  I  000 

Oh,  nay,  when  Neptune  made  proud  Jlion  yield, 
What  chief,  what  hero,  first  embrued  the  field? 
Of  all  the  Grecian*  what  immortal  name, 
And  whose  blent  trophies  will  ye  raise  to  fame? 

Thou  first,  great  Ajax  I  on  tli'  ensnnguined  plain 
Laid'st  Hyrtius,  leader  of  the  My  man  train. 
Phalces  and  Mermer,  Nestor's  son  o'erthrew, 
Hold  Merion,  Morys,  and  llippotion  slew. 
Ntrong  Periphretcs  and  Prothoon  bled, 
By  Teucer's  arrows  mingled  with  the  dead.  010 

Pierced  in  the  flank  by  McneliiUs*  steel, 
His  people's  pastor,  llyperenor,  fell ; 
Kternal  darkness  wrapt  the  warrior  round, 
And  the  fierce  soul  came  rushing  through  the  wound. 
Hut  stretch'd  in  heaps  before  (Wens'  son, 
Fall  mighty  numbers,  mighty  numbers  run ; 
Ajax  the  less,  of  all  the  Grecian  race 
Mkill'd  in  pursuit,  and  swiftest  in  the  chase. 
14*  V 


Ahouheht. — Jupiter,  awaking,  Bees  the  Trojana  repulsed  from  il 
Hector  in  a  iwooji,  and  Neptune  nt  [he  head  of  ihe  Greeks  :  h 
incenaed  at  the  artifice  of  Juno,  who  appease*  him  by  her  submi. 
is  then  seat  n>  IrtB  and  Apollo.  Juno,  repairing  to  tbe  asset 
g-oda,  at  temp  Is  with  extraordinary  address  to  incense  them  agail 
in  particular,  nln.1  ti^L/lo/-  >l:ir.-.  uiih  r-  vi..li.Eit  resentments  he 
lake  arms,  hut  is  prevented  by  Minerva.  Iris  and  Apollo  obey 
of  Jupiter;  Iris  commands  Neptune  to  leave  the  battle,  to  w 
much  reluctance  and  passion,  he  consents.  Apollo  roinspireB  E 
vigour,  brings  him  back  to  the  battle,  marches  before  binj  will 
and  turns  the  fortune  of  the  fight.  Ho  breaks  down  great  pan  I 
cian  wall  i  the  Trojans  rush  in,  and  attempt  to  lire  the  first  line  c 
but  are,  ar  yet,  repelled  by  the  greater  Ajax  with  a  prodigious  al 

Now  in  swift  flight  they  pass  the  trench  profouu 
And  many  a  chief  lay  gasping  on  the  ground: 
Then  stopp'd  and  panted,  where  the  chariots  lie  j 
Fear  on  their  cheek,  and  horror  in  their  eye. 
Meanwhile,  awaken'd  from  his  dream  of  love, 
On  Ida's  summit  sat  imperial  Jove: 
Round  the  wide  fields  he  cast  a  careful  view, 
There  saw  the  Trojans  fly,  the  Greeks  pursue : 
These  proud  in  arms,  those  scatter'd  o'er  tfie  plain ; 
And,  midst  the  war,  the  monarch  of  the  main. 
Not  far,  great  Hector  on  the  dust  he  spies 
(His  sad  associates  round  with  weeping  eyes), 
Ejecting  blood,  and  panting  yet  for  breath, 
His  senses  wandering  to  the  verge  of  death. 
The  god  beheld  him  with  a  pitying  look, 
And  thus,  incensed,  to  fraud ful  Juno  spoke: 

"Oh  thou,  still  adverse  to  th'  eternal  will, 
For  ever  studious  in  promoting  WW 
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Thy  arts  have  made  the  godlike  Hector  yield, 

And  driven  hid  conquering  squadrons  from  the  field.      SO 

Canst  thou,  unhappy  in  thy  wiles  I  withstand 

Our  power  immense,  and  brave  th'  almighty  hand? 

Host  thou  forgot,  when,  bound  aud  fix'd  on  high, 

From  the  vast  concave  of  the  spangled  sky, 

I  hung  thee  trembling  in  a  golden  chain, 

And  ull  the  raging  gods  opposed  in  vain? 

Headlong  I  hurPd  them  from  th'  Olympiun  hall, 

Rtuuu'd  in  the  whirl,  and  breathless  with  the  fall. 

For  godlike  Hercules  these  deeds  wore  done,         / 

Nor  seem'd  the  vengeance  worthy  such  a  son :      \        30 

When,  by  thy  wiles  induced,  fierce  Tioreas  toss'd 

The  shipwrockM  hero  on  the  (Joan  coast, 

Him  through  a  thousand  forms  of  death  I  bore, 

And  sent  to  Argon,  and  his  native  shore. 

Hear  this,  remember,  and  our  fury  dread, 

Nor  pull  th'  unwilling  vengeance  on  thy  head: 

Lest  arts  and  blandishments  successless  prove, 

Thy  soil  deceits  and  wcll-disMcmhled  love." 

The  Thunderer  spoke:  imperial  Juno  mourn'd, 
And,  trembling,  these  submissive  words  rcturn'd:  40 

M  By  every  oath  that  powers  immortal  ties, 
The  foodful  earth,  and  all  infolding  skies ; 
By  thy  block  waves,  tremendous  Styx  I  that  flow 
Through  the  drear  realms  of  gliding  ghosts  below; 
By  the  dread  honours  of  thy  sacred  head, 
Aud  that  unbroken  vow,  our  virgin-bed ! 
Not  by  my  arts  the  ruler  of  the  main 
Steeps  Troy  in  blood,  and  rages  round  the  plain ; 
By  his  own  ardour,  his  own  pity,  sway'd 
To  help  his  (vreeks,  he  fought  aud  disohey'd:  50 

Klse  had  thy  Juno  better  counsel  given, 
And  taught  submission  to  the  sire  of  heaven." 

"Think'st  thou  with  me,  fair  empress  of  the  skies?" 
Th*  immortal  Father  with  a  smile  replies ; 
-Then  w>on  tho  haughty  sua-floA  h\vb\\  o\rc^, 
Nor  dnrn  to  net  but  when  ww  point  lYw*  vwj » 
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If  truth  inspires  thy  tongue,  proclaim  our  will 
To  yon  bright  synod  on  th'  Olympian  hill : 
Our  high  decree  let  various  Iris  know, 
And  call  the  god  that  bears  the  silver  bow. 
Let  her  descend,  and  from  th'  embattled  plain 
Command  the  sea-god  to  his  watery  reign : 
While  Phcebus  hastes  great  Hector  to  prepare 
To  rise  afresh,  and  once  more  wake  the  war: 
His  labouring  bosom  reinspires  with  breath, 
And  calls  his  senses  from  the  verge  of  death. 
Greece  chased  by  Troy  ev'n  to  Achilles'  fle« 
Shall  fall  by  thousands  at  the  hero's  feet. 
He,  not  untouch'd  with  pity,  to  the  plain 
Shall  send  Pat  rod  us,  but  shall  send  in  vain. 
What  youths  he  slaughters  under  Ilion's  walls' 
Ev'n  my  loved  son,  divine  Sarpedon,  falls  ! 
Vanquish'd  at  last  by  Hector's  lance  he  lies. 
Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  great  Achilles  rise : 
And,  !o  !  that  instant  godlike  Hector  dies. 
From  that  great  hour  the  war's  whole  fortune  t 
Pallas  assists,  and  lofty  Ilion  burns. 
Not  till  that  day  shall  Jove  relax  his  rage, 
Nor  one  of  all  the  heavenly  host  engage 
In  aid  of  Greece.     The  promise  of  a  god 
I  gave,  and  seal'd  it  with  th'  almighty  nod, 
Achilles'  glory  to  the  stars  to  raise ; 
Such  was  our  word,  and  Fate  the  word  obeys." 

The  trembling  queen  (th'  almighty  order  given) 
Swift  from  the  Idajnn  summit  shot  to  heaven. 
As  some  way-faring  man,  who  wanders  o'er 
In  thought  a  length  of  lands  he  trod  before. 
Sends  forth  his  active  mind  from  place  to  place, 
Joins  hill  to  dale,  and  measures  space  with  space, 
So  swift  flew  Juno  to  the  blest  abodes, 
If  thought  of  man  can  match  the  speed  of  gods. 
There  sat  the  powers  in  awful  synod  placed; 
They  how'd,  and  made  obeisance  as  she  \>e.&&'4, 
'trough  all  the  brazen  dome:  willi  gob\e\.s  erttWti 
Thry  hnii  her  qaeen  ;   the  nectar  bUWhbs  bkw»&> 
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Fair  Themii  first  presents  the  golden  bowl, 
And  anxious  risk*  what  cared  diNturb  her  houI? 

To  whom  the  white-armM  goddedd  thun  replied : 
* Enough  thou  know'dt  the  tyrant  of  the  ikied, 
Severely  bent  hit  purpose  to  fulfil,  100 

Unmoved  hid  mind,  nnd  unrestrain'd  hid  will. 
Go  thou,  the  feadtd  of  heaven  attend  thy  call  $ 
Did  the  erown'd  nectar  circle  round  the  hall ; 
Hut  Jove  shall  thunder  through  th*  ethereal  dome, 
Such  stern  decrees,  such  threaten'd  woes  to  come, 
As  soon  shall  freoxe  mankind  with  dire  surprise, 
And  damp  th*  eternal  banquets  of  the  skies.*' 

The  goddess  said;  and  sullen  took  her  place; 
Blank  horror  saddeu'd  each  celestial  face : 
To  sec  the  gathering  grudge  in  every  breast,  110 

Smiles  on  her  lips  a  spleenful  joy  cxpross'd  ; 
While  on  her  wrinkled  front,  nnd  eye-brow  bent, 
Sat  steadfast  care,  und  lowering  discontent. 

Thus  she  proceeds:  "Attend,  ye  powers  above  I 
Hut  know,  'tis  madness  to  content  with  Jove: 
Supreme  he  sits ;  and  sees,  in  pride  of  sway, 
Your  vassal  godheads  grudgingly  obey : 
Fierce  in  the  majesty  of  power  controls; 
Shakes  all  the  thrones  of  heaven,  and  bends  the  poles. 
Submiss,  immortals  I  all  he  wills  obey;  120 

And  thou,  great  Mars,  begin  and  show  the  way. 
Heboid  Ascalaphusl  behold  him  die, 
Hut  dare  not  murmur — dare  not  vent  a  sigh ; 
Thy  own  loved,  boasted  offspring  lies  o'ert brown, 
If  that  loved,  boasted  offspring  be  thy  own." 

Stem  Mars,  with  anguish  for  his  slaughter'd  son, 
Smote  his  rebelling  breast,  and  fierce  begun : 
"Thus  then,  immortals)  thus  shall  Mars  obey; 
Forgive  mo,  gods,  and  yield  my  vengeance  way: 
Descending  first  to  yon  forbidden  plain,  180 

The  god  of  battled  dares  avenge  the  slain; 
Dnre*,  though  tlm  thunder,  ImrstinR  <>%tfct  n\>j  Yv«ft\, 
Wumhl  hurl  me  hlnmuff  on  theme  \um\\v*  crt  tawW1 
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With  that,  he  gives  command  to  Fear  a 
To  join  his  rapid  coursers  for  the  fight: 
Then,  grim  in  arms,  with  hasty  vengeance  flies 
Arms,  that  reflect  a  radiance  through  the  skies. 
And  now  had  Jove,  by  bold  rebellion  driven, 
Discharged  his  wrath  on  halt'  the  host  of  heavei 
But  Pallas,  springing  through  the  hright  abode, 
Starts  from  her  azure  throne  to  calm  the  god. 
Struck  for  th*  immortal  race  with  timely  fear, 
From  frantic  Mars  she  snatch'd  the  shield  and  s] 
Then  the  huge  helmet  lifting  from  his  head, 
Thus  to  th'  impetuous  homicide  she  said: 

"  By  what  wild  passion,  furious  !  art  thou  toss' 
Striv'st  thou  with  Jove?  thou  art  already  lost. 
Shall  not  the  Thunderer's  dread  command  restra 
And  was  imperial  Juno  heard  in  vain  ? 
Back  to  the  skies  would'st  thou  with  shame  be  dri' 
And  in  thy  guilt  involve  the  host  of  heaven? 
Ilion  and  Greece  no  more  shall  Jove  engage  ; 
The  skies  would  yield  an  ampler  scene  of  rage. 
Guilty  and  guiltless  find  an  equal  fate, 
And  one  vast  ruin  whelm  th'  Olympian  slate. 
Cease  then  thy  offspring's  death  unjust  to  cal! : 
Heroes  as  great  have  died,  and  yet  shall  fall. 
Why  should  heaven's  law  with  foolish  man  c 
Exempted  from  the  race  ordain'd  to  die 

This  menace  fix'd  the  warrior  to  his  throi 
Sullen  he  sat,  and  curb'd  the  rising  groan. 
Then  Juno  call'd  (Jove's  orders  to  obey) 
The  winged  Iris,  and  the  god  of  day. 
"Go,  wait  the  Thunderer's  will,"  Saturnia  cried, 
"On  yon  tall  summit  of  the  fountful  Ide: 
There  in  the  Father's  awful  presence  stand, 
Receive,  and  execute  his  dread  command." 

She  said,  and  sat:  the  god  that  gilds  the  day, 
And  various  Iris,  wing  their  airy  way. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  to  Ida's  h\U  tUey  tame 
(Fair  muse  of  fountains  and  of  stwage  ? 


none ; 
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There  eat  th1  Eternal :  he  whoae  nod  control* 
The  trembling  world,  and  nhake*  the  iteady  pole*. 
Veil'd  in  a  ml*t  of  fragrance  him  they  found, 
With  cloud*  of  gold  and  purple  circled  round. 
Well-plea»ed  the  Thunderer  «aw  their  earne*t  care, 
And  prompt  obedience  to  the  queen  of  air; 
Then,  while  a  *mile  *erene*  hi*  awful  brow, 
Command*  the  goddo**  of  the  *howery  bow: 

"Iri*  I  descend,  and  what  wn  hero  ordain,  100 

Heport  to  yon  mad  tyrant  of  the  main. 
Hid  him  from  fight  to  hi*  own  deep*  repair, 
Or  breathe  from  daughter  in  the  field*  of  air. 
If  he  refuse,  then  let  him  timely  weigh 
Our  elder  birthright,  aud  miperior  *way. 
How  *iiall  hi*  ra*hne**  »tand  the  dire  alarm*, 
If  heaven'*  omnipotence  de*cend  in  arm*? 
Strive*  he  with  me,  by  whom  hi*  power  wn*  given  1 
And  i*  there  equal  to  the  Lord  of  heaven  Vf 

Th*  Almighty  *poke;  thegoddo**  wingM  her  flight  J  WO 
To  *acred  llion  from  the  Idman  height. 
Mwift  a*  the  rattling  hail,  or  fleecy  *now*, 
Drive*  through  the  *kie*  when  Boron*  fiercely  blow*: 
Ho  from  the  cloud*  de*cending  Iri*  fall* ; 
And  to  blue  Neptune  thu*  the  godde**  call*: 

"Attend  the  mandate  of  the  *ire  above, 
In  me  behold  the  me**cnger  of  Jove : 
Ite  bid*  thee  from  forbidden  war*  repair 
To  thy  own  deep*,  or  to  the  field*  of  air. 
Thi*  if  rcfu*ed,  he  bid*  thee  timely  weigh  200 

Hi*  elder  birthright,  and  miperior  *way. 
How  *hall  thy  rn*hne**  *tand  the  dire  alarm*, 
If  heaven'*  omnipotence  de*cend  in  arm*? 
Ntriv'*t  thou  with  him,  by  whom  all  power  i*  given  ? 
And  art  thou  equal  to  the  Lord  of  heaven  ?" 

M  What  mean*  the  haughty  sovereign  of  the  *kio*H 
The  king  of  ocean  thu*,  incen*ed,  replied : 
"  Rule  n»  ho  will  hi*  pnrtiotiM  realm*  ou\\\^\\\ 
No  vmtml  god,  nor  of  hi*  train,  um  \. 
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Three  brother-deities  from  Saturn  c 
And  ancient  Uliea,  Earth's  immortal  dame: 
Assign 'd  by  lot,  our  triple  rule  we  know: 
Infernal  Plato  sways  the  shades  below; 
O'er  the  wide  clouds,  and  o'er  the  starry  p!a 
Ethereal  Jove  extends  his  high  domain ; 
My  court  beneath  the  hoary  waves  I  keep. 
And  hush  the  roarings  of  the  sacred  deep ; 
Olympus,  and  this  earth,  in  common  lie. 
What  claim  has  here  the  tyrant  of  the  sky? 

Iar  in  the  distant  clouds  let  him  control, 
nd  awe  the  younger  brothers  of  the  pole ; 
here  to  his  children  his  commands  be  givei 
he  trembling,  servile,  second  race  of  heaven." 
"And  must  I  then,"  said  she,  "Oh,  sire  of  floods 
ear  this  fierce  answer  to  the  king  of  gods '( 
Correct  it  yet,  and  change  thy  rash  intent: 
A  noble  mind  disdains  not  to  repent. 
To  elder  brothers  guardian  fiends  are  given, 
To  scourge  the  wretch  insulting  them  and  heaven. 

"Great  is  the  profit,"  thus  the  god  rejoin'd, 
"When  ministers  are  bless'd  with  prudent  mind: 
Warn'd  by  thy  words,  to  powerful  Jove  I  yield, 
And  quit,  though  angry,  the  contended  field. 
Not  but  his  threats  with  justice  1  disclai 
The  same  our  honours,  and  our  birth  the  sain 
If  yet,  forgetful  of  his  promise  given 
To  Hermes,  Pallas,  and  the  queen  of  heavei 
To  favour  Ilion,  that  perfidious  place, 
He  breaks  his  faith  with  half  th'  ethereal  race : 
Give  him  to  know,  unless  the  Grecian  train 
Lay  yon  proud  structures  level  with  the  plain, 
Howe'er  th'  offence  by  other  gods  be  pass'd, 
The  wrath  of  Neptune  shall  for  ever  last." 

Thus  speaking,  furious  from  the  field  he  strt 
And  plunged  into  the  bosom  of  the  flood. 
The  Lord  of  Thunders  from  \ub  Voft.7  ri«\gU\ 
Beheld,  and  thus  bespoke  the  source  o?  \\"\ 
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*  Behold  I  the  god  who*e  liquid  arm*  are  hurl'd 
Around  the  globe,  who*e  earthquake*  rook  the  world, 
Do*i*ta  ut  length  hi*  rebel  war  to  wage,  250 

Book*  hi*  own  *eaf,  and  tretnhleH  at  our  rage  \ 
Elite  hud  my  wrath,  heaven's  throne*  all  nhaking  round, 
tturn'd  to  the  bottom  of  the  neon  profound  \ 
And  all  the  gods  that  round  old  Saturn  dwell, 
Hud  hoard  the  tliuudorn  to  the  deep*  of  hell. 
Well  wn*  the  crime  and  well  the  vengeance  *pared ; 
Kv'n  power  immcn*c  had  found  *ueh  battle  hard. 
Go  thou,  my  Hon  I  the  trembling  Greek*  alarm, 
Hhuke  my  broad  mgi*  on  thy  active  arm, 
He  godlike  Hector  thy  poeuliur  cure,  tfOO 

Swell  hi*  bold  heart,  and  urge  him  strength  to  war: 
Let  tlion  compter,  till  th'  Aehaian  train 
Fly  to  their  *hip*  and  Helle*pont  again: 
Then  Greece  Khali  breathe  from  toil*."— -The  godhead  said  \ 
Hi*  will  divine  the  *on  of  Jove  obey'd. 
Not  half  no  Hwill  the  nailing  falcon  flic*, 
That  drive*  a  turtle  through  the  liquid  *kic*, 
Ah  I'hwhu*,  shooting  from  the  (damn  brow, 
(Slide*  down  the  mountain  to  t ho  plain  below. 
There  Hector  *euted  by  the  *treum  he  wee*,  S170 

Hi*  *enwe  returning  with  the  coming  breeze; 
Again  hi*  pul*o*  bent,  hi*  *pirit*  ri*e ; 
Aguin  hi*  loved  companion*  meet  hi*  eye*; 
Jove  thinking  of  hi*  pain*,  they  pn**ed  iiwuy. 
To  whom  the  god  who  give*  the  golden  tiny : 

"Why  wit*  great  Hector  from  the  field  *o  far? 
What  grief,  what  wound  withhold*  thee  from  the  war?" 

The  fainting  hero,  u*  the  vision  bright 
Ntood  whining  o'er  him,  half  un*cal'd  hi*  *ight: 

"What  ble**M  immortal,  with  commanding  breath, 
Thu*  waken*  Hector  from  the  *leep  of  death?  S180 

Han  Fame  not  told,  how,  while  my  trinity  *word 
Bathed  Greece  in  daughter,  and  her  battle  gored, 
The  mitfhty  AJnx  with  a  deadly  lAovf 
Ind  ulmo/tt  $uuk  mo  to  tho  thudo*  XhAowI 
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Ev'n  yet,  rnetbinks,  the  gliding  ghosts  I  spy, 
And  hell's  black  horrors  swim  before  my  eye." 

To  him  Apollo:  "Be  no  more  dismay'd; 
See,  and  be  strong !  the  Thunderer  sends  thee  aid. 
Behold  I  thy  Phoebus  shall  his  arms  employ —  5 

Phoebus,  propitious  still  to  thee  and  Troy. 
Inspire  thy  warriors  then  with  manly  force, 
And  to  the  ships  impel  thy  rapid  horse: 
Ev'n  I  will  make  thy  fiery  coursers  way, 
And  drive  the  Grecians  headlong  to  the  sea." 

Thus  to  bold  Hector  spoke  the  son  of  Jove, 
And  breathed  immortal  ardour  from  above. 
As  when  the  pamper'd  sleed,  with  reins  unbound, 
Breaks  from  his  stall,  and  pours  along  the  ground  ; 
With  ample  strokes  he  rushes  to  the  flood,  : 

To  bathe  his  sides,  and  cool  bis  fiery  blood ; 
His  head  now  freed,  he  tosses  to  the  skies ; 
His  mane  dishevell'd  o'er  his  shoulder  flies; 
He  snuffs  the  females  in  the  well-known  plain, 
And  springs,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again: 
Urged  by  the  voice  divine,  thus  Hector  flew, 
Full  of  the  god;  and  all  bis  hosts  pursue. 
As  when  the  force  of  men  and  dogs  combined, 
Invade  the  mountain-goat,  or  branching  hind  ; 
Far  from  the  hunter's  rage  secure  they  lie  ; 

Close  in  the  rock  (not  fated  yet  to  die); 
When,  lo  !  a  lion  shoots  across  the  way! 
They  fly,  at  once  the  chasers  and  the  prey: 
So  Greece,  that  late  in  conquering  troops  pursued, 
And  mark'd  their  progress  through  the  ranks  in  blood, 
Soon  as  they  see  the  furious  chief  appear, 
Forget  to  vanquish,  and  consent  to  fear. 

Thoas  with  grief  observed  his  dreadful  course, 
Thoas,  the  bravest  of  th'  jEtolian  fnroe ; 
Skill'd  to  direct  the  javelin's  distant  flight,  J 

And  bold  to  combat  in  the  standing  fight ; 
Not  more  in  councils  rained  fox  solid  sense. 
Than  winning  words  and  iwaveifl^  eVw^i 
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"God!  I  wlmi  pertaotf"  be  osied,  "than  ayei  invadee! 
l,i.  t  1 1  ictui  daai  li the  Stygian  ehadaa  I 

Wt-  miw  him,  lulu,  liy  lh lot  mi"  A|:m  lull'.! : 

Wlmt  «imI  FMtOTM  Iiipii  to  ill''  Iii'-lii.  'I  Odd  ' 

Awl,  net  oontaal  that  half  "i  Greece  In-  riauii 

i|.  traction  on  her  eone  again  1 
ilr  ooumi  not.  Jove  !  without  thy  powerful  will  •,        gtt 
Lo  I  Hiill  lie  livi"«,  punnet,  end  conquen  mill  I 

V  •  ■!  li./ii    my  OOUOmI,  iiiui  lii*  Wont  wit li   liin.l  : 

Tli«  tiretik*'  main  limly  lo  the  duct  .-11111111 1 ; 

Itul  lei   thi  few  wh'uii  brifltVT  "JiiiilH  warm, 

:; i  1  in-  Hut  "limit,  tod  provoke  the  ftccn> 

Thui  print  your  ernei  end  when  itieh  Com  «|i|>ooj-( 
Fierce  u  ho  in,  Irt  lloctur  \vnrii  tu  IWw 

The  warrior  ipoke  ;  the  liatanlng  Greeki  obty, 
TMckatiing  iiii-u  ranki,  Bud  I'. mi  n  deep  anrajh 

Beoh  1 1-.  ■..  Ti ■  1  !'■■■'.  \i i,  gave  commend,  NJ 

The  valient  leader  ol  the  1  Iretao  band) 
Am)  Murn-liku  Meg*)*:  llmnti  iln  obM    I 

kipproai  h  the  foe, 1  meel  thi  c tag  fight. 
Bi  hind, '"'I'll  multitude  i  attend, 

:  -in-  navy,  and  the  ahorei  diiltmd. 

Pull  on  the  from  the  Drawing  Troj 1  bear, 

Ami  Hector  firal  same  towering  to  the  war. 
I'lini.ii  1  hlmeetf  the  ruining  battle  led  1 
A  rail  of  oloudi  Involved  Mi  radiant  bead  1 
hTfgh  hatd  before  him,  Jove'*  onormuui  inlaid 
Portentoui  ihone,  and  ibaded  all  the  &  Id  . 

V'lii--;. ii  to  Jove  th1 1" Mni  «ii't  conelg&'d, 

1  ■■  1   1  terrify kind. 

The  1  Ireeki  expect  the  1  book,  the  slamoun  rial 

Prom  -I'll parte,  and  mingle  in  ill"  Aaaa, 

Hi-'  in- 1  ol  '!■"  la,  liy  heroM  tang, 

I  Ami  arrowi  leaping  limn  the  bow*ilrinej  mm^ ; 
'.  the  in-'  -I   -'  aerou  warrion  alain  ; 
Thoee  gailtieai  lull,  and  thirat  tat  M 1  la  nla, 

An  hog  aa  I'll"  on  i ■  red  l\\c  iY\iVt, 
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Rut  when  aloft  he  shakes  it  in  I  lift  sldp.K. 


i 

Wl 


He! 

Firi 
One 


No, 


But  when  aloft  lie  shakes  it  in  the  skies, 
SbouU  in  their  Bars,  and  lightens  in  their  eyes, 
Deep  horror  seizes  every  Grecian  breast, 
Their  force  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confess 'd 
Hies  a  herd  of  oxen,  scatter'd  wide, 

'o  swain  to  guard  them,  and  no  day  to  guide, 
When  two  fell  lions  from  the  mountain  come, 
And  spread  the  carnage  through  the  shady  gloo 
Impending  PIheIius  pours  around  them  fear, 
And  Troy  and  Hector  thunder  in  the  rear. 

fall  on  heaps:  the  slaughter  Hector  leads 
■st  great  Arcesilaus,  then  Stichius  bleeds ; 
;e  to  the  bold  Breotians  ever  dear, 
And  one  Menestheas'  friend,  and  lamed  compeer 
Medon  and  Iasus,  ^Eneas  sped ; 
This  sprung  from  Phelus,  and  th'  Athenians  led : 
But  hapless  Medon  from  O'ileus  came; 
Him  Ajax  honour'd  with  a  brother's  name, 
Though  born  of  lawless  love;  from  home  expel'd 
A  banish'd  man,  in  Phylace  he  dwell'd, 
Press' d  by  the  vengeance  of  an  angry  wife ; 
Troy  ends,  at  last,  his  labours  and  bis  life. 
Mecisteus,  next,  Polydamas  o'erthrew; 
And  thee,  brave  Clonius,  great  Agenor  slew 
By  Paris,  Deiochus  inglorious  dies, 
Pierced  through  the  shoulder  as  he  basely  f 
Polites'  arm  laid  Echius  on  the  plain; 
Stretch'd  on  one  heap,  the  victors  spoil  the  slain. 
The  Greeks,  dismay'd,  confused,  disperse  or  fall, 
Some  seek  the  trench,  some  skulk  behind  the  wall 
While  these  fly  trembling,  others  pant  for  breath, 
And  o'er  the  slaughter  stalks  gigantic  Death. 
On  rush'd  bold  Hector,  gloomy  as  the  night; 
Forbids  to  plunder,  animates  the  fight, 
Points  to  the  fleet :  "  For,  by  the  gods  !  who  fl 
Who  dares  but  linger,  by  this  hand  he  dies  ! 
No  weeping  sister  bis  cold  eye  sha\\  close, 

friendly  Imud  liis  funeral  pyre  com 


e  expel'd 

ife; 

1 

y  flies. 
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Who  Ktopn  to  plunder  in  thin  signal  hour,  400 

Tho  hirrin  Nhull  tear  him,  and  tho  dogs  devour." 

FuriouH  ho  said  ;  tho  smarting  scourge  resounds ; 
Tho  counter*  fly;  tho  smoking  chariot  hound*; 
Tho  hoMtM  rtiNh  on ;  loud  clamours  shako  tho  Nhoro ; 
Tho  home*  thunder,  mirth  and  ocean  roar! 
A|M>llot  plnnlod  at  tho  trench's  bound, 
Push'd  at  tho  hank :  down  Hunk  th'  enormous  mound  ; 
KolIM  in  tho  ditch  tho  lumpy  nun  lay; 
A  midden  road  I  a  long  and  ample  way. 
O'er  tho  dread  fosse  (a  late  impervious  space)  410 

Now  steeds,  and  men,  and  oars  tumultuous  pass. 
Tho  wondering  crowds  the  downward  level  trod; 
Before  thorn  flamed  tho  fdiiold  and  march'd  the  god. 
Then  with  hi*  hand  he  shook  the  mighty  wall ; 
And,  lo  I  tho  turrets  nod,  tho  bulwarks  fall. 
Kasy,  as  when  ashore  the  infant  stands, 
And  draws  imagined  houses  in  the  suuds, 
The  sportive  wanton,  pleased  with  some  new  play, 
Sweeps  the  slight,  works  and  ftishioiiM  domes  away. 
Thus  vanisird,  at  thy  touch,  the  towers  uud  wnlls;        1'iO 
The  toil  of  thousands  in  a  moment  fulls. 

The  (jrocinus  gaze  around  with  wild  despair, 
Confused,  and  weary  all  the  powers  with  prayer; 
Kxhort  their  men  with  praiws,  threats,  commands; 
And  urge  the  gods  with  voices,  eyes,  and  hands. 
Experienced  Nestor  chief  obtests  the  skies, 
And  weeps  his  country  with  a  father's  eyes: 

M()h,  Jove  I  if  ever,  on  his  native  shore, 
One  (ireek  onrieh'd  thy  shrine  with  oflor'd  gore; 
If  e'er,  in  hope  our  country  to  behold,  4H0 

We  paid  the  fattest  first  lings  of  the  fold  ; 
If  e'er  thou  sign's!  our  wishes  with  thy  nod  ; 
IVrlbrm  the  promise  of  a  gracious  god  I 
This  day  preserve  our  navies  from  the  fliimo, 
And  save  the  relics  of  the  (Jrceian  name/*    ^y**tsU.%*%W 

7V///*  prny'tl  tlm  sage  :  th*  Klonml  ^\\\\  i\\aviwa\V^ 
intl  jwnlfi  of  thmuhr  whukT*  tl\o  (\r \n\\.\\ra\V  \ 


sign, 
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md: 
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Presumptuous  Troy  mistook  th'  accepting  sigi 
And  catch'd  new  fury  at  the  voice  divine. 
As  when  black  tempests  mix  the  seas  and  skies, 
The  roaring  deeps  in  watery  mountains  rise. 
Above  the  sides  of  some  tail  ship  ascend, 
Its  womb  they  deluge,  and  its  ribs  ihey  rend 
Thus  loudly  roaring,  and  o'erpowering  all, 
Mount  the  thick  Trojans  up  the  Grecian  wall: 
Legions  on  legions  from  each  side  arise: 
Thick  sound  the  keels ;  the  storm  of  arrows  flies. 
Fierce  on  the  ships  above,  the  cars  below, 
These  wield  the  mace,  and  those  the  javelin  throi 

While  thus  the  thunder  of  the  battle  raged, 
And  labouring  armies  round  the  works  engaged, 
Still  in  the  tent  Patroclus  sat,  to  tend 
The  good  Eurypylus,  his  wounded  friend. 
He  sprinkles  healing  balms  to  anguish  kind, 
And  adds  discourse,  the  med'cine  of  the  mind. 
But  when  he  saw,  ascending  Up  the  fleet, 
Victorious  Troy,  then,  starting  from  his  seat, 
With  bitter  groans  his  sorrows  he  express'd, 
lie  wrings  his  hands,  he  beats  his  manly  breast. 

"Though  yet  thy  state  requires  redress,"  he  crii 
"  Depart  I  must :  what  horror  strikes  my  eyes  ! 
Charged  witli  Achilles'  high  commands  I  go, 
A  mournful  witness  of  this  scene  of  wo : 
I  haste  to  urge  him,  by  his  country's  care, 
To  rise  in  arms,  and  shine  again  in  war. 
Perhaps  some  favouring  god  his  soul  may  bei 
The  voice  is  powerful  of  a  faithful  friend." 

He  spoke :  and,  speaking,  swifter  than  the  wind, 
Sprang  from  the  tent,  and  left  the  war  behind. 
Th'  embodied  Greeks  the  fierce  attack  sustain, 
But  strive,  though  numerous,  to  repulse  in  vain  ! 
Nor  could  the  Trojans,  through  that  firm  array, 
Force  to  the  fleet  and  tents  th'  impervious  way. 
As  when  a  shipwright,  with  PaUaoAMi  art, 
'oothes  the  rough  wood,  toA  \eve\s  wefj  ^ 


bend ; 
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With  equal  hand  he  guide*  hi*  whole  design, 

By  the  jtiit  rule,  and  the  directing  line : 

The  martial  leader*,  with  like  *kill  and  care, 

Pre*erved  their  line,  and  equal  kept  the  war* 

Brave  deed*  of  arm*  through  all  the  rank*  were  tried,  480 

And  tvwy  *hip  *u*tained  an  equal  tide. 

At  one  proud  bark,  high  towering  o'er  the  fleet, 

Ajax  the  great,  and  godlike  Hector  meet ; 

For  one  bright  prize  the  matchle**  chief*  contend ; 

Nor  thi*  the  *hip*  can  fire,  nor  that  defend ; 

One  kept  the  shore,  and  one  the  ve**el  trod  ;         # 

That  fix'd  a*  Fate,  thi*  acted  by  a  god. 

The  *on  of  Clytiu*  in  hi*  daring  hand, 

The  deck  approaching,  *hake*  a  flaming  brand ; 

But  pierced  by  Telarnon'*  huge  lance  expire* ;  400 

Thundering  he  fall*,  and  drop*  thf  extingui*ird  Are*. 

Great  Hector  viow'd  him  with  a  *ad  *urvey, 

A*  *tretch'd  in  du*t  before  the  Ntern  he  lay. 

"Oh  I  all  of  Trojan,  all  of  Lycian  race  I 

Htnnd  to  your  firm*,  maintain  thi*  arduou*  *pacc: 

Lo  I  where  the  *on  of  royal  Clytiu*  lie*; 

Ah  I  *ave  hi*  arm*,  *ecure  hi*  obnequiea." 

Thi*  *aid,  hi*  eager  javelin  Nought  the  foe : 
Hut  Ajax  *hunu'd  the  meditated  blow. 
Not  vainly  yet  the  forceful  lance  wa*  thrown  ;  500 

It  *trctch'd  in  du*t  unhappy  Lyeophrou: 
An  exile  long,  Kii*tain'd  at  Ajax'  board, 
A  faithful  *crvant  to  a  foreign  lord  ; 
In  peace,  in  war,  for  ever  at  hi*  *ide, 
Near  hi*  loved  rna*ter,  a*  he  lived,  he  died, 
From  the  high  poop  he  tumble*  on  the  *and, 
And  lie*,  a  lifele**  load,  along  the  land. 
With  nngui*h  Ajax  view*  the  piercing  *ight, 
And  thu*  inflame*  hi*  brother  to  the  fight: 

MTcucer,  behold  I  extended  on  the  *hore  510 

Our  friend,  our  loved  companion  I  now  no  more  I 
Dear  nn  n  pnmit,  with  a  parent**  cure 
TV/  fight  our  warn,  he  left  hi*  native  tit. 
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This  death  deplored,  to  Hector's  rage 
Revenge,  revenge  it  on  the  cruel  (be. 
Where  are  those  darts  on  which  the  Fates  attei 
And  where  the  bow  which  Phccbus  taught  t 

Impatient  Teucer,  hastening  to  his  aid, 
Before  the  chief  his  ample  bow  display'd; 

■The  well-stored  quiver  on  his  shoulders  hung 
Then  hiss'd  his  arrow,  and  the  bow-string  sung. 
Clytus,  Pisenor's  son,  renown' d  in  fame 
(To  thee,  Polydamas  !  an  honour'd  name,) 
Drove  through  the  thickest  of  th'  embattled  plai 
The  startling  steeds,  and  shook  his  eager  reins. 
As  all  on  glory  ran  his  ardent  mind, 
The  pointed  death  arrests  him  from  behind. 
Through  his  fair  neck  the  thrilling  arrow  flies; 
In  youth's  fair  bloom  reluctantly  he  dies. 
Hurl'd  from  the  lofty  seat,  at  distance  far. 
The  headlong  coursers  spurn  his  empty  car, 
Till  sad  Polydamas  the  steeds  restrain'd, 
And  gave,  Astynous,  to  thy  careful  hand ; 
Then,  fired  to  vengeance,  rnsh'd  amidst  the  foe, 
Rage  edged  his  sword,  and  strenglhen'd  every  b 
Once  more  bold  Teucer,  in  his  country's  cause 
At  Hector's  breast  a  chosen  arrow  draws ;  * 
And  had  the  weapon  found  the  destined  way, 
Thy  fall,  great  Trojan  !  had  renown'd  that  day. 
But  Hector  was  not  doom'd  to  perish  then: 
Th'  all-wise  Disposer  of  the  fates  of  men 
(Imperial  Jove)  his  present  death  withstands ; 
Nor  was  such  glory  due  to  Teucer's  hands. 
At  its  full  stretch  as  the  tough  string  he  drew, 
Struck  by  an  arm  unseen,  it  burst  in  two; 
Down  dropp'd  the  bow;  the  shaft  with  brazen  he 
Fell  innocent,  and  on  the  dust  lay  dead. 
Th'  astonish'd  archer  to  great  Ajax  cries : 
"Some  god  prevents  our  destined  enterprise 
Some  god,  propitious  to  the  Trojan  & 
Has,  from  my  arm  unfailing,  struck  V 


t  cries : 

enterprise '. 

n  ^H 
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And  broke  the  norve  my  hand*  had  twined  with  art, 
Strong  to  impel  the  (light  of  many  a  dart." 

14  Since  Heaven  commands  it,"  Ajux  made  reply, 
44  Dismiss  thy  bow,  and  lay  thy  arrow*  by; 
(Thy  arm*  no  leu  lufiice  the  lance  to  wield,) 
And  quit  the  quiver  for  the  ponderous  shield. 
In  the  first  ranks  indulge  thy  thirst  of  fume, 
Thy  bravo  oxumple  nhall  the  rent  inflame. 
Fierce  us  they  are,  by  long  successes  vain ;  500 

To  force  our  fleet,  or  ov'u  a  ship  to  gain, 
Asks  toil,  und  sweat,  nnd  blood  ;  their  utmoHt  might 
Hindi  find  its  match.     No  more ;  'tin  ours  to  fight." 

Then  Teucer  laid  bin  faithless  bow  aside  $ 
The  fourfold  buckler  o'er  hi*  shoulders  tied, 
On  hii  brave  head  a  crested  helm  he  placed, 
With  nodding  horse-hair  formidably  graced : 
A  dart,  whose  point  with  brass  refulgent  Hhinon, 
The  warrior  wields ;  and  his  great  brother  joins. 

This  Hector  Haw,  and  thiiH  expressM  his  joy:  570 

"  Ye  troops  of  Lycia,  DardanuH,  and  Troy  I 
He  mindful  of  yourHolvoN,  your  ancient  fame, 
And  spread  your  glory  with  the  navy's  (lame. 
Jove  id  with  un  ;  I  Haw  bin  baud  but  now, 
From  the  pnjud  archer  Htrike  bin  vaunted  bow. 
Indulgent  Jove  I  bow  plain  thy  favourn  nbine, 
When  happy  nation*  bear  the  markH  divine  I 
How  easy  then,  to  nee  the  sinking  Htate 
Of  realms  accursed,  deserted,  reprobate  I 
Such  is  the  fate  of  Greece,  and  nuch  is  ours  ;  (WO 

Heboid,  ye  warrior*,  and  exert  your  power*. 
Death  in  the  worst;  a  fate  which  all  must  try; 
And,  for  our  country,  'tin  a  bliss  to  die. 
The  gallant  man,  though  nlaiu  in  fight  he  be, 
Vet  leave*  hi*  nation  safe,  hi*  children  free ; 
Kntails  a  debt  on  all  the  grateful  Htate ; 
Hi*  own  brave  friend*  nball  glory  in  hi*  fate; 
Hi*  wife  live  honour'd,  all  hi*  race  huccqq&% 
And  late  pouter  it y  enjoy  the  deed  \w 
1*  W 
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This  roused  the  soul  in  every  Trojan  breast. 
The  godlike  Ajax  next  his  Greeks  address'd : 

"  How  long,  ye  warriors  of  the  Argive  race ! 
(To  generous  Argos  what  a  dire  disgrace !) 
How  long  on  these  cursed  confines  will  ye  lie, 
Yet  undetermined  or  to  live  or  die? 
What  hopes  remain,  what  methods  to  retire, 
If  once  your  vessels  catch  the  Trojan  fire? 
Mark  how  the  flames  approach,  how  near  they  fall. 
How  Hector  calls,  and  Troy  obeys  his  call ! 
Not  to  the  dance  that  dreadful  voice  invites  ; 
It  calls  to  death,  and  all  the  rage  of  fights. 
'Tis  now  no  time  for  wisdom  or  debates ; 
To  your  own  hands  are  trusted  all  your  tales  ; 
And  better  far  in  one  decisive  strife, 
One  day  should  end  our  labour,  or  our  life, 
Than  keep  this  hard-got  inch  of  barren  sands, 
Still  press'd,  and  press'd  by  such  inglorious  bands." 
The  listening  Grecians  feel  their  leader's  flame, 
And  every  kindling  bosom  pants  for  fame. 
Then  mutual  slaughters  spread  on  either  side ; 
By  Hector  here  the  Phocian  Schedius  died  ; 
There,  pierced  by  Ajax,  sunk  Laodamas, 
Chief  of  the  foot,  of  old  Antenor*s  race. 
Polydamas  laid  Otus  on  the  sand, 
The  fierce  commander  of  th'  Epeian  band. 
His  lance  bold  Meges  at  the  victor  threw: 
The  victor,  stooping,  from  the  death  withdrew 
{That  valued  life,  O  Phcubus !  was  thy  care)  ; 
But  Crresmus'  bosom  took  the  flying  spear : 
His  corse  fell  bleeding  on  the  slippery  shore; 
His  radiant  arms  triumphant  Meges  bore. 
Dolops,  the  son  of  Lampus,  rushes  on, 
Sprung  from  the  race  of  old  Laomedon, 
And  famed  for  prowess  in  a  well-fought  field  ; 
He  pierced  the  centre  of  his  sounding  shield  : 
But  Meges  Phyleua'  ample  breast-plate  wore 
(Well  known  in  fight  on  SeWt'awffa^ 
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■r  King  Euphete*  gave  the  gulden  mail, 

' i'iii-1,  and  &na  wiiii  many  .1  fotntcd  mim)i 

W'Kl'-li  Oft,  iS   BitlM  :■' 'd,  ini'l   I'-H  I  I.-  .    M.m, 

ad  tared  the  lather,  mid  now  tSVM  the  HDi 

'nil  hi  1 1  in  Trojan '■  head  ho  urged  li  !h  Line. 

YlltM'O  till'  high   pllljril'.l  illinVi'   the   llrl I    il '.-, 

few  tinged  with  Tyrinn  dye  ;  In  dum  helnw, 
Shorn  from  the  crettt,  the  purple  honour*  glow. 
i.mtiim',  their  light  lbs  Spartan  king  tturvoy'd, 

Anil  ItOOd  by  KsgSS1  «ide,  il  midden  uid. 
"'hrough  ])o|ii|m'  uliiiiddnr  urged  his  furv.i'ful  rhirt, 

tVhirh  lii-lil   lis  |iIish:i.l'ii  |Iii-ihi"Ii  lli<>  |i:iiiIiii!'   Ih-iuI, 

\ud  UMsd  11!  hiii  breaat.     Willi  thundering  tOOnd 
~'ho  warrior  full*,  SXlSBdsd  01  tin  gnnmdi 

1  rush  tlio  coniiucring  Greeks  to  spoil  the    Inn  ; 
Int  Sector's  voice  excite*  Inn  kindred  trains 

tin-  two  most,  faun  Bloetaon  npnmg, 

nmi'  i\lcIiuii|)[iiiH,  gidliint,  hrave,  iiinl  young; 
le  (ere  In  Troy  the  GrocianH  crow'd  the  mum) 
""nil  bin  large  oxen  on  Peroote'l  plain ; 
lot  when,  opprexa'd,  liin  country  elaini'd  Inn  care, 
leloru'd  to  Ilion,  mid  QXOel'd  in  war; 

'ur  lIlJN,  ill    l'i  uiiri':;  COUfi    lie  held  Ilia  place, 

Beloved  m<>  |au  iiiim  Priam1!  royal  met, 

lim  Hector  Mingled,  iih  his  troops  he  led, 
fad  thdl  Inflamed  hitn,  pointing  to  the  dead  : 
"  liO,  Mfdanippii*  I  lo  where  Dolops  lies; 

nd  i*.  ii  thai ■  royeJ  kinsmen  diet ' 

I'i'i I'-li'd  he  lldlw;  to  two  at  once  n  prey, 

.ml,  h. i  1  luv  bur  1  in-  bloody  anon  awiayl 

" ■  -j r  1 « -  mi  !   11  ittttint  war  no  louder  wage, 
lut  hand  to  hand  thy  onmin':;  liies  engage: 
Til]  Greece  nl  once,  and  all  her  glory  end, 
Or  Dion  from  her  Inwery  height  doHcend, 
Btmftd  in  mi  1  he  |o«Mt  itMM ;  mid  hury  all 

one  tad  Hpulohroi  01 amnion  fall. 

Bsetor  iiiim  atid)  rnsh'd  forward  m  Ah  In** 

'ith  ajual ardour  Molaiii[>pur4  g\ovr». 
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Then  Ajax  thus:  "Oh,  Greeks!  respect  y< 
Respect  yourselves,  and  learn  an  honest  shar 
Lei  mutual  reverence  mutual  warmth  inspire 
And  catch  from  breast  to  breast  the  noble  firi 
On  valour's  side  the  odds  of  combat  lie, 
The  brave  live  glorious,  or  lamented  die  ; 
The  wretch  that  trembles  in  the  field  of  fam< 
Meets  death,  and  worse  than  death,  eternal  shami 

His  generous  sense  he  not  in  vain  imparts ; 
It  sunk,  and  rooted  in  the  Grecian  hearts ; 
They  join,  they  throng,  they  thicken  at  his 
And  flank  the  navy  with  a  brazen  wall ; 
Shields  touching  shields,  in  order  blaze  abovf 
And  stop  the  Trojans,  though  impell'd  by  Ji 
The  fiery  Spartan  first,  with  loud  applause, 
Warms  the  bold  sou  of  Nestor  in  his  cause. 

"  Is  there,"  he  said,  "  in  arms  a  youth  like 
So  strong  to  fight,  so  active  to  pursue? 
Why  stand  you  distant,  nor  attempt  a  deed? 
Lift  the  bold  lance,  and  make  some  Trojan  bleed." 

He  said ;  and  backward  to  the  lines  retired  ; 
Forth  rush'd  the  youth,  with  martial  fury  fired, 
Beyond  the  foremost  ranks ;  his  lance  be  threv 
And  round  the  black  battalions  cast  his  view. 
The  troops  of  Troy  recede  with  sudden  fear, 
While  the  swift  javelin  hiss'd  along  in 
Advancing  Melanippus  met  the  dart 
With  his  bold  breast,  and  felt  it  in  his  heart; 
Thundering  he  falls ;  his  falling  arms  resount 
And  his  broad  buckler  rings  against  the  groi 
The  victor  leaps  upon  his  prostrate  prize : 
Thus  on  a  roe  the  well-breathed  beagle  flies, 
And  rends  his  side,  fresh-bleeding  with  the  di 
The  distant  hunter  sent  into  his  heart. 
Observing  Hector  to  the  rescue  flew; 
Bold  as  he  was,  Antilochus  withdrew. 
So  w/ien  a  savage,  ranging  o'er  \.\ie  p\am, 
Has  torn  the  shepherd's  dog,  or  she\A»«*<i  swwtv. 
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(Vhfla  i  obi  c ■<  of  iii«'  deed,  ho  glarai  around, 

t] thai  in"  multitude  rewund, 

T il>  he  tllei  the  yel  untuted  [bod, 

Ami  guini  the  friendly  ehehei  "i"  the  w 1 1 

Bo  I'.'ii  the  youth  i  ell  Troj  with  innate  parnui 
Whiln  itonei  end  dart!  In  mingled  temperti  Dow; 
But,  niti'iii  in  the  I  rreobu  renki,  he  turn*  i\ 

Hi.i  manly  bmeet,  and  with  new  bry  burn*, 

Now   "II   1 1  n  ■   lli'i'l   I  lie   lulr     ■■!'   'I'i..|.iii'.   ilrnvi', 
Fil   i'i'    I"   fulfil   lilt!   nIii  11  tied i   nf    live  : 

Tl in'  of  koiIn,  coiifirniiiiK  Timlin'  |iniyor. 

The  i  Ireclea  ardour  quench d  In  deep  deepeir ; 

Hut  lift*  to  glory  Trny'N  [inmjiliiitf  1 <l", 

Swell*  nil  their  bearte,  end  itrengthom  all  their  Bsode. 
On  Mii'.«  top  be  wait!  with  longing  ej 
Tii  vi«w  the  niivy  i'i-i'  i  ■-  to  the  ilrieii 
i'i..  n,  nor  till  then,  the  *-  ele  oi  war  shall  torn,  ti 

The  Trojani  Hy,  end  oonqi  er*d  I  Ion  bum 
'I'lir: le  blei  revolved  In  bU  elm  ghty  mind, 
ii. ■  reiiei  Sector  to  the  work  -  ■  Ign'd, 

Bid  :  him  with  i e  than  mortal  fury  glow, 

\ mi  drivei  bin i,  like  n  lightning,  on  the  foe. 

So  Mum,  wlifii  Inn ...  .  .  I  ..   ini"i';iiKV  .'all, 

: ,   i,n  .  i  end  whole  armlet  foil. 

N.,i  will raj  '  flagratlon  relli, 

Wni|m  the  vast  i ntatni,  and  Involve!  the  pole** 

i  '-■  noma  with  wn  thi  ' ■■  hi  i  gl y  brow        7it 

l, 1 1,,,  i ii- i  j  mateon  la"  red  eye*balli  nl|lW: 

The  red! belme inn  templet  burn*, 

■  ■■  i J  ,  ud  lighten!  u  be  turnn 

I'i.i  Jove  bii  iplendout  round  the  chief  had  thrown, 
An.i  sail  'le  blue  ol  both  the  boati  on  one, 
Unhappy  glorieil  lor  hli  fate  w*i  mar, 

Kne  i"  item  Pellae, i  Pelldee'    pear  i 
i     .  .i.i,,r,i  ii,,  death  be  wu  to  rmy. 
Ami  gave  wbal  Pate  allowi  d,  the  honowi  i  eA  ■pl  hasjN 

Now,  nil  on  in.   fbi  i ,1,1    bran  t,n.Vbve**j 

■to  evev, 
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Still  at  the  closest  ranks,  the  thickest  fight, 
He  points  his  ardour  and  exerts  his  might. 
The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tower, 
On  all  sides  batter'd,  yet  resists  his  power: 
Sos« 
By, 

Unm 


Still  at  the  closest  ranks,  the  thickest  fight, 
He  points  his  ardour  and  exerts  his  might. 
The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tower, 
On  all  sides  batter'd,  yet  resists  his  power: 
~  a  some  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  hoary  main, 

!  winds  assail'd,  by  billows  beat  in  vain: 
Unmoved  it  hears,  above,  the  tempest  blow, 
And  sees  the  watery  mountains  break  below. 
Girt  in  surrounding  flames  he  seems  to  fall, 
Like  fire  from  Jove  he  bursts  upon  them  all: 
Bursts  as  a  wave  that  from  a  cloud  impends, 
And  swell'd  with  tempests  on  the  ship  descends: 
White  are  the  decks  with  foam;  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o'er  the  masts,  and  sing  through  every  shrc 
Pale,  trembling,  tired,  the  sailors  freeze  with  fears 
And  instant  death  on  every  wave  appears: 
So  pale  the  Greeks  the  eyes  of  Hector  meet, 
The  chief  so  thunders,  and  so  shakes  the  fleet. 

As  when  a  lion,  rushing  from  his  den, 
Amidst  the  plain  of  some  wide-water'd  fen, 
(Where  numerous  oxen,  as  at  ease  they  feed, 
At  large  expatiate  o'er  the  ranker  mead,) 
Leaps  on  the  herds  before  the  herdsman's  eyes: 
The  trembling  herdsman  far  to  distance  flies: 
Some  lordly  bull  (the  rest  dispersed  and  fled) 
He  singles  out;  arrests,  and  lays  him  dead: 
Thus  from  the  rage  of  Jove-like  Hector  flew 
All  Greece  in  heaps;  but  one  he  seized  and  slew: 
Mycenian  Periphes,  a  mighty  name, 
In  wisdom  great,  in  arms  well  known  to  fam 
The  minister  of  stern  Eurystheus'  i 
Against  Alcides,  Copreus  was  his  si 
The  son  redeem'd  the  honours  of  the  race, 
A  son  as  generous  as  the  sire  was  base; 
O'er  all  his  country's  youth  conspicuous  far 
In  every  virtue,  or  of  peace  or  war: 
Bat  doom'd  to  Hector's  stronger  force  Vo  >jvA4\ 
Against  the  mnrgln  of  his  ample  sUm* ' 


nd  slew: 

fame; 

: 


m<i  itniok  Mi  haflj  tool    hi  h*i  I  iiprinrunf  i 

■•■  ii  ii .  in    in  m  n  lulu.  i'i  ruagi 
..  i  UtJ  id'  Invading  Trojan  pri  i  '■!. 
'  mi  pi id  1 1>-  i ttd  i  'vriiu  in  hli  brmut. 

Hi  Hireling  IVIoiiiIh,  wlm  itrova  I"  guard  l""  Iftil 

'i'i ii-i|'i",  haro,  ii-.i,  or  ihorid  Ink  fata, 

I  'I I  from  i P "■  l"i-  inn  i  lhn\  llu-  (iri'i'imi  Irujii 

■  i  ■  ding  tow'rd  thi  i 1 1 

H  <  dgtd  i II  body  nl  tlir  [iTitn  limy  ntnii.l, 

Wall  A  round  wiili  ttsrni,  a  gloomy,  di  parati  bond 
Now  ninly  ihvna  forbidi  ih1  Ingl ■  Blgbl . 

■    .I  -.'II    .  .jriliii.-M  III. mi   Id  llii«   1'n'lil  , 

M KHimgl  bfMtflM  in  mini  ,  I'lil  NohIi.i-  moft 

('rilll  ■ll«l>  |HliNITVlM    ii(    llli'  liirrnili   hunt) 

i  ■  ■  i ■  ■  -n,  in  guard  inoi tmoil  ihon  1 1 

Ami  by  thilr  partntip  by  thoin<tIvii,  Implore*. 

■■uii,  inniili. !  be  i ii  > > '> ir  goneroui  btauta  lofli 

u  .1  honour,  tnd  will tat!  il 1 1 

Think  ni'  \ ■  houai)  you,  fbi  tunoi ,  nil  the  <■  r* i  n 

Yunr  wives,  y.niL'  Infanti,  nod  your  parent!  iharti 
Thfnh  ol  '"'■,|  Hi Eaji  fkthei 'i  rivtreod  bead  = 

TMal  "I   Moh  '<'-|i.r  willi  nli'i'pV  died  : 

Alwpiu,  liy  hip  they  ipeak,  by  mi  Ltu  >    hi 

They  kill  ih.-n  niii.iv  mill  i l.i-i p   fame  from  ymi : 
Tim  godl  tlmlr  fatOI  OH  Ulll  ODI  BOtloO  lny, 

An.i  nil  mi'  loet,  |(  v loMrl  'in*  day." 

ii-  ipokei  i  round  i eaihi i i  Onii 

Mlnervi  > kdi  whet  ^«-  iigo  Iniplret, 

'■  !■■    ml  i  "I   .l.ii  ItflMI   I"1 ''  I  ll'-'in  lln.'w 

Bhi  olaai '.i,  restoring  nil  Me  vu  i"  'lew i 

A  Hidden  my  ihtH  beaming  o'er  till  plniii, 

And  nh'iw'ii  tin    ihori  ■.  the  navy,  and  1] aln  i 

H.  ■  !■  i  they  law,  and  ill  who  By,  or  fight, 

■  ld<  "i ■■  to  the  i.i  ■■■'  ol  !'■  hi 

Finn  of  ill"  Held,  .-'.  '.I    \|i-  rtrikei  ii-  ■■ 

'  I '•'■".    u.  u  .■.  H  i^i    lud  ■  ol    HOB  ' 
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Nor  fights  like  others,  fix'd  to  certain  stands, 
But  looks  a  moving  tower  above  the  bands : 
High  on  the  deck,  with  vast  gigantic  stride, 
The  godlike  hero  stalks  from  side  to  side. 
So  when  a  horseman  from  the  watery  mead 
(Skill'd  in  the  manage  of  the  bounding  steed) 
Drives  four  fair  coursers,  practised  to  obey, 
To  some  great  city  through  the  public  way; 
Safe  in  his  art,  as  side  by  side  they  run, 
He  shifts  his  seat,  and  vaults  from  one  to  one ; 
And  now  to  this,  and  now  to  that  he  flies : 
Admiring  numbers  follow  with  their  eyes. 

From  ship  to  ship  thus  Ajax  swiftly  flew, 
No  less  the  wonder  of  the  warring  crew, 
As  furious  Hector  thunder'd  threats  aloud, 
And  rush'd  enraged  before  the  Trojan  crowd: 
Then  swift  invades  the  ships,  whose  beaky  prores 
Lay  rank'd  contiguous  on  the  bending  shores : 
So  the  strong  eagle  from  his  airy  height, 
Who  marks  the  swans'  or  cranes'  embodied  (light, 
Stoops  down  impetuous,  while  they  light  for  food, 
And,  stooping,  darkens  with  his  wings  the  flood. 
Jove  leads  him  on  with  his  almighty  hand, 
And  breathes  fierce  spirits  in  his  following  band, 
The  warring  nations  meet,  the  battle  roars, 
Thick  beats  the  combat  on  the  sounding  prores. 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought,  so  furious  was  their  fi 
No  force  could  tame  them,  and  no  toil  could  tire; 
As  if  new  vigour  from  new  fights  they  won, 
And  the  long  battle  was  but  then  begun. 
Greece,  yet  unconquer'd,  kept  alive  the  war, 
Secure  of  death,  confiding  in  despair; 
Troy,  in  proud  hopes,  already  view'd  the  main 
Bright  with  the  blaze,  and  red  with  heroes  slain  ! 
Like  strength  is  felt  from  hope  and  from  despair, 
And  each  contends,  as  his  were  all  the  war, 
'Twas  thou,  hold  Hector!  whose  T&BwAessYwsxift 
First  seized  a  ship  on  that  contested  atiaad  \ 
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'I']..- ■  ..'in-  ii  ii.  ...I  Proti  -'i.'ii    i 

'I'll.- hal  i b'd  ih'  unhappy  Trqju  ihorai 

ftfl   Hi    .  in  mini    (In-  Wti  ring  BattORI  itOed, 

Ami  li.dln'fl  Hint   I'l-iii'i-i.im  DmiU  "ilh  iiinliiul  lil I. 

N i poiu  iin'  li i  w  band  fin'  bow,  MQ 

lii.i  Ii I  i"  Ii I,  "ml  iii. iii  tip  n iln-y  ki-hw: 

WounAnA  they  wound  ,  I  M»h  uoh  other*!  1 it 

Willi  IimiI.-I i,  UU,  IWDrdl,  end  -liuii.'h'i!  ilnrU. 

'I'll'-   I  ml'  I I  Mil-.  -Iim-IiI I.',  UN  ■DUBtl, 

■   Ii  ii ,  Of  gllttf Ih.'  g ml  : 

Will,  itree bl i  iii'.  illppei  v   how  are  dyed, 

a, 1. 1    i. hi-. ,i  finoM  mail  the  dreadful  lid*. 

isiill  raging  Hector  wnh  ln»  ample  head 
1  Ii  i  i-   'ii-  high  itern,  end  givi  i  Ih!  i  loud  own id  i 

'Hi  i' ,  i ■-.  i1"'  Bi ■" i  the  toll  "i  ten  long  yean  hiii 

•  il  !   mill  iIm-  iliiy  id" I  n}ijn     i 

'Tin   hnppj  day  whn  loaUmatloni  jreet, 
Bright  wiiii  destruction  of  yon  hoitile  'i. ,  i. 

Thi  ooward  e wli  ol  b  tlmoroui  throng 

1  'i  reverend  dotard  .  i  baok'd ■  lory  longi 

Too  long  Jove  lull'd  ui  with  latharglc  oherow, 

Bui  h'^v  in  poali  of  H loi  oalli  to  ■ 1 1 

i"  Mi'. mi  .1. 1 1  Im-  crown*  our  full  deelm, 

u  ihi    "ii ■".■-,  and  lee Ii  nil Bn 

ll.i  ipoke  ;  tha  warrlori,  at  bin  florae  ooinmnndj      **'> 

i' ■!.  i q  Mi-  I  Iranian  band. 

pautod  (wthlok  the  jnvallne  fly), 

HteppM  back,  I  doubted  or  to  In Ili 

\  i-i  where  il"-  oari  an  placad,  hi  itaadi  to  wall 
What  ahlel  appro  v  I Ian     itt  mpl  hJi  Eata  I 

Kv'n   tO   '!■■  ....    ■■     .I't.lulF., 

Nnw  ■bakw  Mi  ipoar,  bow  llfte,  Mid  now  protoadi ; 
ii-  Oraaki  with  pi* a   houi    m\ , 

A I    i    im. i'  I.    .  I  .l.-.iili    .  I  .I'll    .  ■"■■ 

"i  Hi,  i i  il  "ii,  harot  ■'  ii- ii  I'-  ■■'■' '  di  u 

..i  Mart,  mill  thunderbolt!  of  warl 

■■'■'  mindful  .-i  i Id  ■  >  imviu, 

ii  /'-j.'/Hihan'  virtue*  tuid  ywU  *>vn\\ 
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What  aids  expect  you  in  this  utmost  strait? 
What  bulwarks  rising  between  you  anil  fatal 
No  aids,  no  bulwarks,  your  retreat  attend; 
No  friends  to  help,  no  city  to  defend  : 
This  spot  is  all  you  have,  to  lose  or  keep ; 
There  stand  the  Trojans,  and  here  rolls  the  deep. 
'Tis  hostile  ground  you  tread ;  your  native  lands 
Far,  far  from  hence:  your  fates  are  in  your  hands." 

Raging  he  spoke ;  nor  farther  wastes  his  breath. 
But  turns  his  javelin  to  the  work  of  death. 
Whate'er  bold  Trojan  arm'd  his  daring  hands, 
Against  the  sable  ships  with  flaming  brands ; 
So  well  the  chief  his  naval  weapon  sped, 
The  luckless  warrior  at  his  stern  lay  dead  ; 
Full  twelve,  the  boldest,  in  a  moment  fell, 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  shades  of  hell. 
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TKi  ftxtk  Hattlt :  i)\*  Art*  aiul  t)mlk  qf  Patroctun. 

AnuumnHTr  -tUirotdu*,  In  ptinHtMtmi  of  th*  ramiwii  of  Nwator  lit  tha  olttvanilt 
hooh,  ntttraAtA  Atthllle*  to  nufar  him  to  jfo  to  the  A*wl*tAnP«  of  tint  drank* 
wlih  Ac^ltillcM*9  troop*  mill  urtttMtir.  Il«  Atfreen  to  it,  hut  Mt  th«  utm*  the* 
t\Unrtgm  him  to  wiiiiem  hhmodf  with  remmlng  the  flmtt,  without  further 
ptirNitlt  of  the  enemy,  I'll*  Armour,  hor«*«,  noldlerN,  ttttil  offloar*  of  Aflhilhw 
*r«  (Ipttflrlhml.  Aohllle*  ortefA  a  lllmtloit  for  tin*  mump**  of  hU  frbmd,  Afur 
whleh  t'Atrotduft  1«*h«Im  the  Myrmidon*  to  Imttle.  Th«  TroJAfli,  At  the  Alffht 
of  I'ntroithiN  In  Aidiille*'  Armour,  taking  htot  for  titAt  hero,  ar«  eArtt  ItUo 
the  uiinoKt  fiotirfieruAtloit  i  he  heAtN  ihrtn  off  from  the  vejMtel*.  Hoe  tor 
hlm»elf  file*,  H*rped<m  Im  killed,  thuupli  Jupiter  waa  «ver*A  to  till  ftt#, 
NeverAl  other  particular*  of  the  Utile  «r«  de*mthed  j  In  tlm  heat  of  whieh, 
t'AtroeluA,  netflmillntf  the  order*  of  Achillea,  pur*uert  the  foe  to  the  Willi 
of  Troy  f  wher*»  Apollo  repulitert  ah<1  dhwroi*  him,  Kuphorhu*  wound*  him, 
aihI  Iteetor  kill**  hint  |  wlthdi  ttontdude*  the  hook. 

Ho  wiirrM  both  itrmle*  on  tit*  emmnguined  ahore, 
Wltilo  the  hliic.k  vennel*  mtioked  with  human  goro. 
Meantime,  Pittrodu*  to  Achillea  (Hon  \ 
The  breaming  tear*  lull  ropiou*  from  hi*  eyo»| 
Not  flutter  trickling  to  the  plain*  below, 
From  the  tall  fork  the  wible  witters  (low.  • 

Divine  Pelide*,  with  oompn««ion  moved, 
Thtw  *poke,  indulgent,  to  It  in  bent  beloved: 

"  I'ntroclun,  wty,  wlmt  grief  thy  bonom  beam, 
Thnt  flown  no  fn«t  in  thene  unmnnly  tenrn?  10 

No  girl,  no  Infant  whom  the  mother  keep* 
From  her  loved  breaut,  with  Cornier  pitwdon  wtopi  \ 
Not  more  the  mother'*  noul  that  infant  warm*, 
CMuiik  to  her  knee*,  and  reaching  at  her  arm*, 
Thiui  thou  Imit  mine  I    Oh  I  toll  me,  to  wlmt  end 
Thy  melting  aorrow*  thu*  pur»uo  thy  friend? 
UrJovVt  thou  fur  me,  or  for  my  mtr\\t\  Wt&\ 
Or  oomo  rnui  tiding*  from  our  nu\Av%  Wxv<V\ 
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Our  fathers  live  (our  first,  most  tender  cue), 

Thy  good  Mentelius  breathes  the  vital  air, 
And  hoary  Peleus  yet  extends  his  days; 
Pleased  in  their  age  to  hear  their  children's  j 
Or  may  some  meaner  cause  thy  pity  claim? 
Perhaps  yon  relics  of  the  Grecian  Dame, 
Doom'd  in  their  ships  to  sink  by  fire  and  sworr 
And  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  haughty  lord? 
What  e'er  the  cause,  reveal  thy  secret  care, 
And  speak  those  sorrows  which  a  friend  would  si 

A  sigh,  that  instant,  from  his  bosom  broke, 
Another  follow'd,  and  P;itroclus  spoke: 

"Let  Greece  at  length  with  pity  touch  thy  brea 
Thyself  a  Greek  ;  and,  once,  of  Greeks  the  best ! 
Lo  I  every  chief  that  might  her  fate  prevent, 
Lies  pierced  with  wounds,  and  bleeding  in  his  tent 
Eurypyius,  Tydides,  At  reus'  son, 
And  wise  Ulysses,  at  the  navy  groan, 
More  for  their  country's  wounds,  than  for  their  ow 
Their  pain,  soft  arts  of  pharmacy  can  east 
Thy  breast  alone  no  lenitives  appease. 
May  never  rage  like  thine  my  soul  enslave 
Oh,  great  in  vain !  unprolitably  brave  1 
Thy  country  slighted  in  her  last  distress, 
What  friend,  what  man,  from  thee  sh;tll  hope  rodxtfl 
No :  men  unborn,  and  ages  yet  behind, 
Shall  curse  that  fierce,  that  unforgiving  mind. 

^Oh,  man  unpitying  !  if  of  man  thy  race  ; 
But  sure  thou  spring'st  not  from  a  soft  embract 
Nor  ever  amorous  hero  caused  thy  birth. 
Nor  ever  tender  goddess  brought  thee  forth. 
Some  rugged  rock's  hard  entrails  gave  thee  fort 
And  raging  seas  produced  thee  in  a  storm — 
A  soul  well  suiting  that  tempestuous  kind, 
So  rough  thy  manners,  so  untamed  thy  mind. 
If  some  dire  oracle  thy  breast  alarm, 

If  aught  from  Jove,  or  Thetis,  stop  lYvy  arm, 
Some  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  may  i 
If  I  but  lead  the  Myrmidonian  Vine  ■. 
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Clad  in  thy  dreadful  arm*  if  I  appear, 

Proud  Troy  *hall  tremble,  and  de*ert  the  war: 

Without  thy  peraon,  Greece  *hall  win  the  day,  60 

And  thy  mere  image  chane  her  foe*  away. 

Pre**M  hy  fro*h  force*,  her  o'crlabour'd  train 

Nhnll  quit  the  fthipM,  and  Greece  re*pire  again." 

Thu*,  blind  to  Fate  I  with  *upplieating  breath, 
Thou  begg'*t  hi*  arm*,  and  in  hid  arm*  thy  death, 
Unfortunately  good  I  a  boding  *igh 
Thy  friend  returnM;  and  with  it  thin  reply: 

"Pntroolu*!  thy  Aehillo*  know*  no  fear*; 
Nor  word*  from  Jove,  nor  oracle*  ho  hear*  j 
Nor  aught  a  mother'*  caution  can  *ugge*t:  70 

The  tyrant'*  pride  lie*  rooted  in  my  broa*t. 
My  wrong*,  my  wrong*,  my  coniitnnt  thought  engage, 
Tho*e,  my  nolo  oracle*,  inspire  my  rage. 
I  made  him  tyrant:  gave  him  power  to  wrong 
Kv'n  mo:  1  felt  it:  and  nhnll  fool  it  long. 
The  maid,  my  black-oyod  maid,  ho  forced  away, 
Duo  to  the  toil*  of  many  a  well-fought  day; 
Duo  to  my  oonquo*t  of  her  father'*  rnign ; 
Duo  to  the  vote*  of  all  the  (#rocion  train. 
From  mo  he  forced  hor;  mo,  tho  bold  and  brave;  HO 

Dingraced,  di*honour'd  like  tho  moano*t  *lave. 
Hut  bear  we  thi*:  the  wrong*  1  grieve  are  pa*t: 
Ti*  time  our  fury  *hould  rolont  at  la*t: 
I  fix'd  it*  dato;  tho  day  I  wi*hM  appear*: 
Now  Hector  to  rny  *hip*  hi*  battle  boar*, 
The  flame*  rny  eye*,  tho  *hou1*  invade  my  ear*, 
(to,  then,  Patroelu*!  court  fair  honour**  charm* 
In  Troy'*  famed  field*,  and  in  AchilloM'  arm*: 
Lend  forth  my  martial  Myrmidon*  to  fight,  ' 
(to,  *nvo  the  fleet*,  and  conquer  in  my  right.  0 ) 

See  the  thin  relic*  of  their  baffled  baud, 
At  the  la*t  edge  of  yon  de*ertod  land  I 
Heboid  all  Dion  on  their  *hip*  de*cemU\ 
How  tho  cloud  Macken*,  how  the  Ntoxm  \\t\\v«A*\ 
//  wnn  not  thwt  when,  at  my  night  ititWM&% 
Troy  *aw  and  trembled  as  thU  U*\m*t  \AmaAa 
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Had  nol  th"  injurious  king  our  friendship  !-  >si. 
Yon  ample  trench  had  buried  half  her  host. 
No  camps,  no  bulwarks  now  the  Trojans  fear, 
Those  are  not  dreadful,  no  Achillea  there: 
No  longer  flames  the  lance  of  Tydeus'  son  ; 
No  more  your  general  cails  his  heroes  on ; 
Hector  alone  I  hear :  his  dreadful  breath 
Commands  your  slaughter,  or  proclaims  youi 
Yet  now,  Patroclus,  issue  to  the  plain  ; 
Now  save  the  ships,  the  rising  fires  restrain, 
And  give  the  Greeks  to  visit  Greece  again. 
But  heed  my  words,  and  mark  a  friend's  eommai 
Who  trusts  his  fame  and  honours  in  thy  hand, 
And  from  thy  deeds  expects  th'  Achaian  host 
Shall  render  back  the  beauteous  maid  he  tos 
Rage  uncontrol'd  through  all  the  hostile  c 
Hut  touch  not  Hector;  Hector  is  my  due. 
Though  Jove  in  thunder  should  command  the  wa 
Be  just,  consult  my  glory,  and  forbear. 
The  fleet  once  saved,  desist  from  farther  chas 
Nor  lead  to  IHon's  walls  the  Grecian  race  ; 
Some  adverse  god  thy  rashness  may  destroy 
Some  god,  like  Phtebus,  ever  kind  to  Troy. 
Let  Greece,  redeem'd  from  this  destructive  stra 
Do  her  own  work  ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate. 
Oh !  would  to  all  th*  immortal  powers  above, 
Apollo,  Pallas,  and  almighty  Jove, 
That  not  one  Trojan  might  be  left  alive, 
And  not  a  Greek  of  all  the  race  survive ; 
Might  only  we  the  vast  destruction  shun, 
And  only  we  destroy  th'  accursed  town." 

Such  conference  held  the  chiefs:  while  on  ll 
Great  Jove  with  conquest  crown'd  the  Trojan  ban 
Ajax  no  more  the  sounding  storm  sustain'd, 
So  thick  the  darts  an  iron  tempest  rain'd : 
On  his  tired  arm  the  weighty  buckler  hung; 
Ilia  hoilow  he)m  wk.Ii  falling  javelins  Yung-, 

His  breath  in  quick,  short  parsings,  cornea  aiA  ? 

And  painful  sweat  from  all  his  members  fl 
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Sjwtt  and  o'erpower'd,  he  barely  breathes  at  most  i 
Yet  scarce  an  army  stirs  him  from  hie  poiti 
Dangers  on  danger*  all  around  him  grow, 
And  toil  to  toil,  and  wo  succeeds  to  wo. 

Say,  Muses,  throned  above  the  starry  frame,  140 

How  first  the  navy  biased  with  Trojan  flame  T 

Stern  Hector  waved  hi*  sword  i  and  standing  near 
Whd re  Curious  Ajax  plied  his  ashen  spear, 
Full  on  the  lance  a  stroke  so  justly  sped, 
That  the  broad  faulohion  lopp'd  its  braean  head  i 
His  pointless  spear  the  warrior  shakes  in  vain ; 
The  braxen  head  falls  sounding  on  the  plain. 
Ureal  Ajax  saw,  and  own'd  the  hand  divine, 
Confessing  Jove,  and  trembling  at  the  sign) 
Waru'd,  he  retreats.    Then  swill  on  all  sides  pour      150 
The  hissing  brands)  thick  streams  the  llery  shower) 
O'er  the  high  stern  the  curling  volumes  rise, 
And  sheets  of  rolling  smoke  involve  the  skies. 

Divine  Achilles  viaw'd  the  rising  Humes, 
And  smote  his  thigh,  und  thus  aloud  exclaims: 

"Ann,  arm,  I'atroclus  I     Lo,  the  blaze  aspires  I 
Tim  glowing  ocean  reddens  with  the  ilres. 
Arm,  ere  our  vessels  catch  the  spreading  Hume  I 
Arm,  ere  the  (Irecians  be  no  more  u  name  I 
I  haste  to  bring  the  troops."— The  hero  said  )  100 

The  friend  with  ardour  and  with  joy  obey'd. 
He  cased  his  limbs  in  brass)  and  ilrst  around 
His  manly  legs  with  silver  buckles  bound 
The  clasping  greaves  i  then  to  his  breast  applies 
The  flaming  cuirass,  of  a  thousand  dyes  j 
Kmblaxed  with  studs  of  gold  his  Iaulohion  shone 
In  the  rich  belt,  as  in  the  starry  r«oue : 
Achilles*  shield  his  ample  shoulders  spread, 
Achilles'  helmet  nodded  o'er  his  head : 
Adoru'd  in  all  his  terrible  array,  170 

He  flash'd  around  intolerable  day. 
Ahiw,  uutotwh'tl,  i'olidos'  Javelin  lUiuta* 
Nut  to  bo  poind  but  by  I'olid**'  Uiuul*  \ 
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Fmm  Pelion's  shady  brow  the  plant  entire, 
Old  Chiron  rem,  and  shaped  it  for  his  sire  ; 
Whose  son's  great  arm  alone  the  weapon  wields, 
The  death  of  heroes  and  the  dread  of  fields. 

Then  brave  Automedon  (an  honour'd  n 
The  second  to  his  lord  in  love  and  fame, 
In  peace  his  friend,  and  partner  of  the  war) 
The  winged  coursers  harness'd  to  the  c 
Xanthus  and  Bnlius,  of  immortal  breed, 
Sprung  from  the  wind,  and  like  the  wind  in  s 
Whom  the  wing'd  Harpy,  swift  Podarge,  boi 
By  Zephyr  pregnant  on  the  breezy  shore : 
Swift  Pedasus  was  added  to  their  aide 
(Once  great  Aetion's,  now  Achilles'  pride), 
Who,  like  in  strength,  in  swiftness,  and  in  grace, 
A  mortal  courser,  match'd  th'  immortal  race. 
Achilles  speeds  from  tent  to  tent,  and  warms 
His  hardy  Myrmidons  to  blood  and  arms. 
All  breathing  death,  around  their  chief  they  stand, 
A  grim,  terrific,  formidable  band: 
Grim  as  voracious  wolves,  that  seek  the  springs, 
When  scalding  thirst  their  burning  bowels  wrings 
When  some  tall  stag,  fresh  slaughter'd  from  the  wc 
Has  drench'd  their  wild  insatiate  throats  with  bloo' 
To  the  black  fount  they  rush,  a  hideous  throng, 
With  paunch  distended  and  with  lolling  tongue ; 
Fire  fills  their  eye,  their  black  jaws  belch  the  gore, 
And,  gorged  with  slaughter,  still  they  thirst  for  mo: 
Like  furious  rush'd  the  Myrmidunian  crew, 
Such  their  dread  strength,  and  such  their  dreadful  1 

High  in  the  midst  the  great  Achilles  stands, 
Directs  their  order,  and  the  war  commands. 
He,  loved  of  Jove,  had  launch'd  for  Ilion's  shores 
Full  fifty  vessels,  mann'd  with  fifty  oars : 
Five  chosen  leaders  the  fierce  bands  obey, 
Himself  supreme  in  valour  as  in  sway. 
First  march'd  Menestheus,  o£  ce\es\.\a.l  bvctb. 
Derived  from  thee,  whose  waVers  viasYi  \.W  e 
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This  day  shall  give  you  all  your  soul  demands; 
Glut  all  your  hearts !  and  weary  all  your  hoods  I" 

Thus  while  he  roused  the  fire  in  every  breast, 
Close,  and  more  close,  the  listening  cohorts  press '< 
Ranks  wedged  in  ranks ;  of  arms  a  steely  ring 
Still  grows,  and  spreads,  and  thickens  round  the  k 
As  when  a  circling  wall  the  builder  forms. 
Of  strength  defensive  against  winds  and  storms, 
Compacted  stones  the  thickening  work  compose, 
And  round  him  wide  the  rising  structure  grows : 
So  helm  to  helm,  and  crest  to  crest  they  throng. 
Shield  urged  on  shield,  and  man  drove  man  along 
Thick,  undi sting uish'd  plumes,  together  join'd, 
Float  in  one  sea,  and  wave  before  the  wind. 

Far  o'er  the  rest,  in  glittering  pomp  appear 
There  bold  Automedon,  Patroclus  here ; 
Brothers  in  arms,  with  equal  fury  fired; 
Two  friends,  two  bodies  with  one  soul  inspired. 

But  mindful  of  the  gods,  Achilles  went 
To  the  rich  coffer  in  his  shady  tent; 
There  lay  on  heaps  his  various  garments  roll'd 
And  costly  furs,  and  carpets  stiff  with  gold, 
(The  presents  of  the  silver-footed  dame.) 
From  thence  he  took  a  bowl  of  antique  frame, 
Which  never  man  had  stain'd  with  ruddy  wine, 
Nor  raised  in  offerings  to  the  powers  divine, 
But  Peleus*  son,  and  Peleus'  son  to  none 
Had  raised  in  offerings,  but  to  Jove  alone. 
This  tinged  with  sulphur,  sacred  first  to  flame, 
He  purged ;  and  wash'd  it  in  the  running  stream  : 
Then  cleansed  his  hands ;  and  fixing  for  a  space 
His  eyes  on  heaven,  his  teet  upon  the  place 
Of  sacrifice,  the  purple  draught  he  pour'd 
Forth  in  the  midst ;  and  thus  the  god  implored : 

"Oh,  thou  Supreme!  high  throned  all  height  abov 
Oh,  great  Pelasgic,  Dodona^an  Jove ! 
Who  'midst  surrounding  frost  and  \^o\ns  cftukl, 
id'st  on  bleak  Dodona'a  vocaWuW 
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Your  godlike  master  let  your  acts  proclaim, 
And  add  new  glories  to  his  mighty  name. 
Think  your  Achilles  sees  you  fight:  be  brave, 
And  humble  the  proud  monarch  whom  you  save 

Joyful  they  heard ;  and,  kindling  as  he  spoke, 
Flew  to  the  fleet,  involved  in  fire  and  smoke. 
From  shore  to  shore  the  doubling  shouts  resount 
The  hollow  ships  return  a  deeper  sound. 
The  war  stood  still,  and  all  around  them  gazed, 
When  great  Achilles'  shining  armour  blazed  : 
Troy  saw,  and  thought  the  dread  Achilles  nigh  : 
At  once  they  see,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly. 

Then  first  thy  spear,  divine  Patroclus !  flew 
Where  the  war  raged,  and  where  the  tumult  gre 
Close  to  the  stern  of  that  famed  ship,  which  bore 
Unbtess'd  Protesilaus  to  Ilion's  shore, 
The  great  Pasonian,  bold  Pyrcechmes,  stood 
(Who  led  his  bands  from  Axius'  winding  flood); 
His  shoulder-blade  receives  ihe  fatal  wound: 
The  groaning  warrior  pants  upon  the  ground. 
His  troops,  that  see  their  country's  glory  slain, 
Fly  diverse,  scattcr'd  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
Patroclus'  arm  forbids  the  spreading  fires, 
And  from  the  half-burn'd  ship  proud  Troy  retires: 
Clear'd  from  the  smoke  the  joyful  navy  lies ; 
In  heaps  on  heaps  the  foe  tumultuous  flies  ; 
Triumphant  Greece  her  rescued  decks  ascends, 
And  loud  acclaim  the  starry  region  rends. 
So  when  thick  clouds  inwrap  the  mountain's  head, 
O'er  heaven's  expanse  like  one  black  ceiling  spread 
Sudden,  the  Thunderer,  with  a  flashing  ray, 
Bursts  through  the  darkness,  and  lets  down  the  daj 
The  hills  shine  out,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
And  streams,  and  vales,  and  forests  strike  the  eyes : 
The  smiling  scene  wide  opens  to  the  sight, 
And  all  th*  unmeasured  ."ether  flames  with  light. 
But  Troy  repulsed,  and  scatter' <\  o'ev  \W  ^sraa, 
Forced  from  the  navy,  yet  the  fighX  mainMiira-, 
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am  their  javelins  at  each  other  flew ; 
Now,  met  in  arms,  their  eager  swords  they 
On  the  plumed  crest  of  his  Boeotian  foe, 
The  daring  Lycon  aim'd  a  noble  blow; 
The  sword  broke  short ;  but  his,  Peneleus  sped 
Full  on  the  juncture  of  the  neck  and  head. 
The  head,  divided  by  a  stroke  so  just, 
Hung  by  the  skin  :  the  body  sunk  to  dust. 

O'ertaken  Neamas  by  Merion  bleeds, 
Pierced  through  the  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  st 
Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground  ; 
His  swimming  eyes  eternal  shades  surround. 

Nest  Erymas  was  doom'd  his  fate  to  feel : 
His  open  mouth  received  the  Cretan  steel : 
Beneath  the  brain  the  point  a  passage  tore, 
Crash'd  the  thin  bones,  and  drown 'd  the  teeth  in  { 
His  mouth,  his  eyes,  his  nostrils,  pour  a  flood ; 
He  sobs  his  soul  out  in  the  gush  of  blood. 

As  when  the  flocks,  neglected  by  the  swain, 
(Or  kids,  or  lambs,)  lie  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain, 
A  troop  of  wolves  th'  unguarded  charge  survey, 
And  rend  the  trembling,  unresisting  prey: 
Thus  on  the  foe  the  Greeks  impetuous  came ; 
Troy  fled,  unmindful  of  her  former  fame. 

But  still  at  Hector  godlike  Ajax  aim'd, 
Still  pointed  at  his  breast  his  javelin  flamed. 
The  Trojan  chief,  experienced  in  the  field, 
O'er  his  broad  shoulders  spread  the  massy  shield, 
Observed  the  storm  of  darts  the  Grecians  pour, 
And  on  his  buckler  caught  the  ringing  shower. 
He  sees  for  Greece  the  scale  of  conquest  rise, 
Yet  stops,  and  turns,  and  saves  his  loved  allies. 

As  when  the  hand  of  Jove  a  tempest  forms. 
And  rolls  the  cloud  to  blacken  heaven  with  storms 
Dark  o'er  the  fields  th'  ascending  vapour  flies, 
And  shades  the  sun,  and  blots  the  golden  skies : 
So  from  the  ships,  along  the  dusVy  ^\a3m, 
~>ire  Flight  and  Terror  drove  itae  T^oym  vwsa- 
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Bore  down  half  Troy  in  his  resistless  way, 
And  forced  the  routed  ranks  to  stand  the  day. 
Between  the  space  where  silver  Simois  Hows, 
Where  lay  the  fleets,  and  where  the  rampires  ros 
All  grim  in  dust  and  blood,  Patroclus  stands, 
And  turns  the  slaughter  on  the  conquering  bands 
First  Pronoiis  died  beneath  his  fiery  dart, 
Which  pierced  below  the  shield  his  valiant  heart 
Thestor  was  next  who  saw  the  chief  appear, 
And  fell  the  victim  of  his  coward  fear ; 
Shrunk  up  he  sat,  with  wild  and  haggard  eye, 
Nor  stood  to  combat,  nor  had  force  to  fly: 
Patroclus  mark'd  him  as  he  shunn'd  the  war, 
And  with  unmanly  tremblings  shook  the  car, 
And  dropp'd  the  flowing  reins.     Him,  'twixt  the  j 
The  javelin  sticks,  and  from  the  chariot  draws. 
As  on  a  rock  that  overhangs  the  main, 
An  angler,  studious  of  the  line  and  cane, 
Some  mighty  fish  draws  panting  to  the  shor 
Not  with  less  ease  the  barbed  javelin  bore 
The  gaping  dastard :  as  the  spear  was  shook, 
He  fell,  and  life  his  heartless  breast  forsook. 

Next  on  Euryalus  he  flies ;  a  stone, 
Large  as  a  rock,  was  by  his  fury  thrown : 
Full  on  his  crown  the  ponderous  fragment  flew, 
And  burst  the  helm,  and  cleft  the  head  in  two : 
Prone  to  the  ground  the  breathless  warrior  fell, 
And  death  involved  him  with  the  shades  of  hell. 
Then  low  in  dust  Epaltes,  Echius,  lie; 
Ipheas,  Evippus,  Polymelus,  die: 
Amphoterus,  and  Erymas  succeed ; 
And  last  Tie  pole  mus  and  Pyres  bleed. 
Where'er  he  moves,  the  growing  slaughters  spreai 
In  heaps  on  heaps ;  a  monument  of  dead. 

When  now  Sarpedon  his  brave  friends  beheld 
Grovelling  in  dust,  and  gasping  on  the  field, 
With  this  reproach  his  flying  host  tie  warms : 
"Oh,  stain  to  honour  !  oh,  disgrace  \.q  sxk«\ 
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Fornake,  inglorious  the  contended  plain  i 
Thin  hand,  unaided,  nhall  lha  war  nuNtain : 
Tho  tank  bo  mine,  thin  horo'g  atrongth  to  try, 
Who  mown  whole  troopi,  and  rrmkoi  an  army  fly." 

Ho  Npako  i  and,  apeaking,  leap*  from  off*  tho  oar :    530 
Put  me lu*  lightN,  and  Nternly  waitN  tho  war. 
Am  when  two  vulture  on  tho  mountain^  hoight 
Htoop  with  roNounding  piniotm  to  tho  light  \ 
Thoy  cufl)  thoy  tear,  thoy  ruixo  a  Mcroaming  oryi 
Tho  doMort  enhooN,  and  tho  rock*  roply: 
Tho  warrior*  thuN,  opponed  in  arms  ongago 
With  equal  (damnum,  itnd  with  oqual  rago. 

Jovo  viow'd  tho  oumlmt ;  wIiono  ovont  foremen, 
lto  thim  bespoke  hi*  NiNtnr  and  hi*  quoens 
"Tho  hour  drawn  on ;  tho  DoNtinioM  ordain  A80 

My  godtiko  non  nImII  prowi  tho  Phrygian  plains 
Alroady  on  tho  verge  of  doath  ho  Ntandtf, 
llirt  life  in  owod  to  fierce  PatroduN'  hand*. 
What  paNnionii  in  a  parent'*  ImoiinI  debate  I 
Nay,  mIiuII  I  Nuateh  him  from  impending  lata, 
And  *end  him  *ofe  lo  Lyeia,  iliNtnttt  far 
From  all  tho  danger*  tout  tho  toilN  of  wan 
Or  to  hiN  doom  my  braved.  ol)*Npring  yield, 
And  fatten  with  e.ele*tlnl  Mood  tho  Hold?" 

Then  tint*  tho  goddo**  with  tho  radiant  oyoftt  MO 

••What  word*  wro  the*e,  O  Novereign  of  tho  *kie*T 
Hhort  i*  tho  dnto  pro*r-rihed  to  mortal  man. 
Hhall  Jovo,  for  one,  extend  tho  narrow  *pan, 
Who*e  bound*  worn  IWM  before  hi*  raee  hogan? 
I  low  many  noun  of  godN,  forodouni'd  to  death, 
Before  proud  lliou  muNt  roNign  their  hroath  I 
Woro  thiuo  exempt,  debate  would  ri*o  above, 
And  murmuring  power*  condemn  tholr  partial  Jovo. 
Uivo  tho  bold  chief  a  glorioiiN  fato  in  light  \ 
And  whon  th*  amending  nou!  ha*  wlng'd  hor  flight,      5fl0 
Lot  Hloop  and  Death  aonvey,  by  thy  mmtttmiult 
Tho  breathle**  body  to  hi*  native  \w\u\% 
///#  frfotul*  and  people,  to  hU  fttluva  pt*\t*% 
A  marble  tomb  und  pyramid  «\m\\  tfc\**i 
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And  lasting  honours  to  his  ashes  give; 
His  fame  ('tis  all  the  dead  can  have)  shall  live," 
She  said.     The  Cloud  -com  pel  ter,  overcome, 

I  Assents  lo  fate,  and  ratifies  the  doom. 
Then,  touch'd  with  grief,  the  weeping  heavens  t 
A  shower  of  blood  o'er  all  the  fatal  field  ; 
The  god,  his  eyes  averting  from  the  plain, 
Laments  his  son,  predestined  to  be  slain, 
Far  from  the  Lycian  shores,  his  happy  native  rei 
Now  met  in  arms,  the  combatants  appear ; 
Each  heaved  the  shield,  and  poised  the  lifted  spe 
From  strong  Patroclus'  hand  the  javelin  fled, 
And  pass'd  the  groin  of  valiant  Thrasymed  ; 
The  nerves  unbraced,  no  more  his  bulk  sustain, 
He  falls,  and,  falling,  bites  the  bloody  plain. 
Two  sounding  darts  the  Lycian  leader  threw; 
The  first  aloof  with  erring  fury  flew, 
The  next  transpierced  Achilles'  mortal  s 
The  generous  Pedasus  of  Theban  breed  ; 
Fix'd  in  the  shoulder's  joint,  he  reel'd  around, 
Roll'd  in  the  bloody  dust,  and  paw'd  the  slippery 
His  sudden  fall  tlf  entangled  harness  broke: 
Each  axle  crackled,  and  the  chariot  shook : 
When  bold  Automedon,  to  disengage 
The  starting  coursers,  and  restrain  their 
Divides  the  traces  with  bis  sword,  and  fret 
Th'  encumber'd  chariot  from  the  dying  s 
The  rest  move  on,  obedient  lo  the  rein ; 
The  car  rolls  slowly  o'er  the  dusty  plain. 

The  towering  chiefs  to  fiercer  fight  advance, 
And  first  Sarpedon  whirl'd  his  weighty  lance, 
Which  o'er  the  warrior's  shoulder  took  iin  ■■ 
And  spent  in  empty  air  its  dying  force. 
Not  so  Patroclus'  never-erring  dart ; 
Aim'd  at  his  breast,  it  pierced  a  mortal  r 
Where  the  strong  fibres  bind  the  solid  I] 
Then,  as  the  mountain-oak,  or  popWr  V 
Orpine  (fit  mast  for  some  g 
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Nod*  to  the  axe,  till  with  n  groaning  lound 

It  sinks,  and  spreads  tin  honours  on  the  ground : 

Thui  foil  the  king ;  and,  laid  on  earth  supine, 

Before  hin  chariot  stroteh'd  bin  form  divine  s 

He  grasp'd  the  dust,  distain'd  with  itroaming  gore, 

And,  pale  in  death,  lay  groaning  on  the  shore. 

Ho  lion  a  bull  beneath  the  lion's  pawn, 

While  the  grim  ravage  grind*  with  foaming  Jaws        600 

The  trembling  limb*,  and  sucks  the  smoking  blood  \ 

Deep  groans,  and  hollow  roars,  rebellow  through  the  wood. 

Then  to  the  leader  of  the  Lycian  band 
The  dyiug  chief  address'd  his  last  commands 
"Glaucus  be  bold  I  thy  task  be  first  to  dare 
The  glorious  dungers  of  destructive  war, 
To  lead  my  troops,  to  combat  at  their  head, 
Incite  the  living,  and  supply  the  dead. 
Tell  them,  I  charged  them  with  my  latest  breath 
Not  unreveuged  to  boar  Narpodon's  death.  010 

What  grief,  what  shame,  must  (Jlaucus  undergo, 
If  these  spoilM  arms  adorn  a  Crucian  foe  I 
Then  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  warrior,  fight ; 
Defend  my  body,  conquer  in  my  right ; 
That,  taught  by  great  examples,  all  may  try 
Like  thee  to  vanquish,  or  like  me  to  die." 

He  ceased.    The  Fates  suppress'd  his  labouring  breath, 
And  his  eyes  darken'd  with  the  shades  of  death* 
Th'  insulting  victor  with  disdain  bestrode 
The  prostrate  prince,  and  cm  his  bosom  trod ;  090 

Then  drew  the  wou)m>u  from  his  panting  heart. 
The  reekiug  fibres  clinging  to  the  dart ; 
From  the  wide  wound  gusliM  out  a  stream  of  blood, 
And  the  soul  issued  in  a  purple  flood. 
His  flying  steeds  the  Myrmidons  detain, 
Unguided  now,  their  mighty  master  slain. 
All-impotent  of  aid,  transflx'd  with  grief. 
Unhappy  (Caucus  heard  the  dying  chief. 
His  painful  arm,  yet  useless  with  l\\t  tu\Uf\» 
Iuflictod  Into  by  Teucor's  deadly  dw\%  *"* 
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Supported  on  his  better  hand  lie  stay'd  ; 
To  Phmbus  then,  'twas  all  he  could,  he  pray'd : 
"All-seeing  monarch  !  whether  Lycia's  coast, 
Or  sacred  Ilion,  thy  bright  presence  boast, 
Powerful  alike  to  ease  the  wretch's  smart; 
Oh,  hear  me!  god  of  every  healing  art! 
Lo !  stiff  with  clotted  blood,  and  pierced  with 
That  thrills  my  arm,  and  shoots  through  every  v 
I  stand  unable  to  sustain  the  spear, 

■  And  sigh,  at  distance  from  the  glorious  war. 
Low  in  the  dust  is  great  Sarpedon  laid, 
Nor  Jove  vouchsafed  his  hapless  offspring  aid. 
But  thou,  0  god  of  health  !  thy  succour  lend, 
To  guard  the  relics  of  my  slaughter'd  friend : 
For  thou,  though  distant,  canst  restore  my  might, 
To  head  my  Lycians,  and  support  the  fight." 

Apollo  heard;  and,  suppliant  as  ho  stood, 
His  heavenly  hand  restrain'd  the  flux  of  blood  ; 
He  drew  the  dolours  from  the  wounded  pari, 
And  breathed  a  spirit  in  his  rising  heart. 
Renew'd  by  art  divine,  the  hero  stands, 
And  owns  lh'  assistance  of  immortal  hands. 
First  to  the  fight  his  native  troops  he  warms, 
Then  loudly  calls  on  Troy's  vindictive  arms: 
With  ample  strides  he  stalks  from  place  to  place  ; 
Now  fires  Agenor,  now  Polydamas ! 
jEneas  next,  and  Hector  he  accosts : 
Inflaming  thus  the  rage  of  all  their  hosts: 

"What  thoughts,  regardless  chief!  thy  breast  ei 
Oh,  too  forgetful  of  the  friends  of  Troy ! 
Those  generous  friends,  who,  from  their  country  f; 
Breathe  their  brave  souls  out  in  another's  war. 
See  !  where  in  dust  the  great  Sarpedon  lies, 
In  action  valiant,  and  in  council  wise, 
Who  guarded  right,  and  kept  his  people  free : 
To  all  his  Lycians  lost,  and  lost  to  thee  I 
Stretch'd  by  Patroclus'  arm  ou  yonier  ^\a!u\s-. 
Oh,  save  from  hostile  rage  his  tove&Yeuauo&V 
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Ah !  lot  not  Greece  his  conquor'd  trophies  boast, 

Nor  on  his  corse  revenge  her  heroes  lost."  070 

lie  spoke :  ench  leader  in  his  grief  partook » 
Troy,  at  the  loss,  through  all  her  legions  shook  \ 
Transfix'd  with  deep  regret,  they  view  o'erthrown 
At  once  his  country's  pillar,  and  their  own  \ 
A  chief,  who  led  to  Troy's  belenguer'd  wall 
A  host  of  heroes,  rind  outshined  them  all. 
Fired,  they  rush  on ;  first  Hector  seeks  the  foes, 
And  with  superior  vengeance  greatly  glows. 

Hut  o'er  the  dead  the  fierce  Patroclus  stands, 
And,  rousing  Ajax,  roused  the  listening  bands :  080 

44  Heroes,  be  men  I  be  what  you  were  before » 
Or  weigh  the  great  occasion,  and  be  more. 
The  chief  who  taught  our  lofty  walls  to  yield, 
Lie*  pale  in  death,  extended  on  the  field  ; 
To  guard  his  body,  Troy  in  numbers  flies ; 
Tis  half  the  glory  to  maintain  our  prize. 
Haste,  strip  his  arms,  the  slaughter  round  him  spread, 
And  send  the  living  Lycians  to  the  dead/1 

The  heroes  kindle  at  his  fierce  command  \ 
The  martial  squadrons  clone  on  either  hand :  0(10 

Here  Troy  and  Lycia  charge  with  loud  alarms, 
Thessalia  there,  and  Oreece,  oppose  their  arms. 
With  horrid  shouts  they  circle  round  the  slain ; 
The  clash  of  armour  ringN  o'er  all  the  plain, 
(treat  Jove,  to  swell  the  horrors  of  the  fight, 
O'er  the  fierce  armies  pours  pernicious  night, 
And  round  his  sou  confounds  the  warring  hosts, 
His  fate  ennobling  with  a  crowd  of  ghosts. 
Now  (ireece  gives  way,  and  great  Hpigeus  falls  \ 
A  gardens'  son,  from  (Indium's  lofty  walls:  700 

Who,  chased  for  murder  thence,  a  suppliant  came 
To  I'eleus  aud  the  silver-footed  dame  \ 
Now  sent  to  Troy,  Achilles'  arms  to  aid, 
He  pays  due  vengeance  to  his  klttamnu't  *VymV%% 
Honn  n*  It  in  luaklo**  hand  had  touc\\\\  \.\\*  vW>A> 
A  rock'0  large  fragment  thunder* d  otv  Y\\t  \v*%Aa 
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Hurl'd  by  Hectorian  force,  it  cleft  in  twain 
His  shatter'd  helm,  and  stretcli'd  him  o'er  the  sla: 
Fierce  to  the  van  of  fight  Patroclus  came ; 

A  ivl     1iLi>   nn  p<^c]f  rlnrtinrr  ril   hiq  imm? 


And,  like  an  eagle  darting  at  his  game, 
Sprung  on  the  Trojan  and  the  Lycian  band. 
What  grief  thy  heart,  what  fury  urge  thy  hand, 
Oh,  generous  Greek  !  when,  with  full  vigour  thro' 
At  Stenelaiis  flew  the  weighty  stone, 
Which  sunk  him  to  the  dead  ;  when  Troy,  too  ne 
That  arm,  drew  back ;  and  Hector  learn'd  to  fi 
Far  as  an  able  hand  a  lance  can  throw, 
Or  at  the  lists,  or  at  the  fighting  foe, 
So  far  the  Trojans  from  their  lines  retired ; 
Till  Glaucus,  turning,  all  the  rest  inspired. 
Then  Bathyclajus  fell  beneath  his  rage, 
The  only  hope  of  Chalcon's  trembling  age : 
Wide  o'er  the  Innd  was  stretch'd  his  large  domain, 
With  stately  seats  and  riches  bless'd  in  vain. 
Him,  bold  with  youth,  and  eager  lo  pursue 
The  flying  Lyeiaus,  Glaucus  met  and  slew- 
Pierced  through  the  bosom  with  a  sudden  wound, 
He  fell,  and,  falling,  made  the  field  resound. 
The  Aehaians  sorrow  for  their  hero  slain: 
With  conquering  shouts  the  Trojans  shake  the  plaii 
And  crowd  to  spoil  the  dead:  the  Greeks  oppose; 
An  iron  circle  round  the  carcase  grows. 

Then  brave  Laogonus  resign'd  his  breath, 
Dispatch'd  by  Merion  to  the  shades  of  death : 
On  Ida's  holy  hill  he  made  abode, 
The  priest  of  Jove,  and  honour'd  like  his  go< 
Between  the  jaw  and  ear  the  javelin  went: 
The  soul,  exhaling,  issued  at  the  vent. 

His  spear  jEneas  at  the  victor  threw, 
Who,  stooping  forward,  from  the  death  withdrew; 
The  lance  hiss'd  harmless  o'er  his  covering  shield, 
And  trembling  struck,  and  rooted  in  the  field : 
There,  yet  scarce  spent,  it  quvveis  o-ci  \.\i«a  ^>\a«\, 
Sent  by  the  great  ^Eneas'  arm  in  vain. 
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"  Swift  as  thou  art/'  tho  raffing  hero  cries, 
"  And  skill'd  in  dancing  to  dispute  tho  prize, 
My  i« pear,  the  destined  pannage  had  it  found, 
Had  flx'd  thy  active  vigour  to  the  ground." 

M  Oh,  vuliant  leader  of  the  Dardan  host  I" 
IiiNiiltod  Merion  thus  retorts  the  boast,  750 

M  Strong  as  you  are,  ftis  mortal  force  you  trust, 
An  arm  a*  strong  may  stretch  thee  in  the  dust. 
And  if  to  this  my  lance  thy  fate  be  given, 
Vain  are  thy  vaunts ;  success  is  still  from  Heaven : 
This  instant  sends  thee  down  to  Pluto's  coast ; 
Mine  is  the  glory,  his  thy  parting  ghost." 

44  Oh,  friend  I"  (Mewntius'  son  this  answer  gave,) 
••With  words  to  combat  ill  befits  the  brave: 
Not  empty  boasts  the  sons  of  Troy  repel, 
Your  swords  must  plunge  them  to  the  shades  of  hell.  760 
To  speak,  beseems  the  council :  but  to  dare 
In  glorious  action,  is  the  task  of  war." 

This  said,  Piitroclus  to  the  battle  Hies, 
(treat  Merion  follows,  and  new  shouts  arise: 
Shields,  helmets  ratlin,  as  tho  warriors  close; 
And  thick  and  heavy  sounds  the  storm  of  blows. 
As  through  tho  shrilling  vain,  or  mountain  ground, 
The  labours  of  the  woodman's  axe  resound ; 
Itlows  following  blows  arc  heard  rftechoing  wide, 
While  crackling  forests  full  on  every  side:  770 

Thus  echo  all  the  fields  with  loud  alarms, 
So  foil  the  warriors,  and  so  rung  their  arms. 

Now  grout  Harpedon  on  thn  sandy  shore, 
His  heavenly  form  defaced  with  dust  and  gore, 
And  stuck  with  darts  by  warring  heroes  shed, 
hies  undistinguishM  from  the  vulgar  dead. 
His  long-disputed  corse  the  chiefs  enclose, 
On  every  side  the  busy  combat  grows; 
Thick  as  beneath  some  shepherd's  thatoh'd  abode 
(The  pails  high  foaming  with  a  milky  ttood\  '^VWfc 

Tim  btminR  flies,  a  persevering  lm\\, 
Inootiant  iwanu,  and,  chased,  rttaru  t&ttau 
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Jove  view'd  tlie  combat  with  a  stern  survei 
And  eyes  that  flasli'd  intolerable  day. 
Fix'd  on  the  field  his  sight,  his  breast  debates 
The  vengeance  due,  and  meditates  the  fates: 
Whether  to  urge  their  prompt  effect,  and  call 
The  force  of  Hector  to  Patroclus*  fall, 
This  instant  see  his  short-lived  trophies  won, 
And  stretch  him  breathless  on  his  slaughter'd  son ; 
Or  yet,  with  many  a  soul's  untimely  flight, 
Augment  the  fame  and  horror  of  the  fight. 
To  crown  Achilles'  valiant  friend  with  praise 
At  length  he  dooms ;  and,  that  his  last  of  days 
Shall  set  in  glory,  bids  him  drive  the  Ibe; 
Nor  unattended  see  the  shades  below. 
Then  Hector's  mind  he  fills  with  dire  dismay: 
He  mounts  his  car,  and  calls  his  hosts  away: 
Sunk  with  Troy's  heavy  fates,  he  sees  decline 
The  scales  of  Jove,  and  pants  with  awe  divii 

Then,  nor  beibre,  the  hardy  Lycians  fled, 
And  left  their  monarch  with  the  common  deat 
Around,  in  heaps  on  heaps,  a  dreadful  wall 
Of  carnage  rises,  as  the  heroes  fall. 
(So  Jove  decreed  !)  At  length  the  Greeks  obtain 
The  prize  contested,  and  despoil  the  slain. 
The  radiant  arms  are  by  Patroclus  borne, 
Patroclus'  ships  the  glorious  spoils  adorn. 

Then  thus  to  Phcebus,  in  the  realms  above, 
Spoke  from  his  throne  the  cloud-compelling  Jove: 
"  Descend,  my  Phoebus !  on  the  Phrygian  plain, 
And  from  the  fight  convey  Sarpedon  slain ; 
Then  bathe  his  body  in  the  crystal  flood  ; 
With  dust  dishonour'd,  and  deform'd  with  blood  : 
O'er  all  his  limbs  ambrosial  odours  shed, 
And  with  celestial  robes  adorn  the  dead. 
Those  rites  discharged,  his  sacred  corse  bequeath 
To  the  soft  arms  of  silent  Sleep  and  Death. 
They  to  his  friends  the  mournfu\  cVvaige  sWWm, 

friends  a  tomb  and  pyramid  sWW 
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What  honours  mortals  after  death  receive, 
Those  unavailing  honours  we  may  give." 

Apollo  bows,  and  from  mount  Ida's  height, 
Swift  to  the  field  precipitates  his  flight; 
Thence  from  the  war  the  breathless  hero  bore, 
Veil'd  in  a  cloud,  to  silver  Simoi's  shore ; 
There  bathed  his  honourable  wounds,  and  dress'd 
His  manly  members  in  th'  immortal  vest; 
And  with  perfumes  of  sweet  ambrosial  dews, 
Restores  his  freshness,  and  his  form  renews. 
Then  Sleep  and  Death,  two  twins  of  winged  race, 
Of  matchless  swiftness,  but  of  silent  pace, 
Received  Sarpedon,  at  the  god's  command, 
And  in  a  moment  reach'd  the  Lycian  land ; 
The  corse  amidst  his  weeping  friends  they  laid, 
Where  endless  honours  wait  the  sacred  shade. 

Meanwhile,  Patroclus  pours  along  the  plains, 
With  foaming  coursers,  and  with  loosen'd  reins. 
Fierce  on  the  Trojan  and  the  Lycian  crew, 
Ah!  blind  to  fate!  thy  headlong  fury  flew: 
Against  what  fate  and  powerful  Jove  ordain, 
Vain  was  thy  friend's  command,  thy  courage  vain 
For  he,  the  god,  whose  counsels  uncontroPd, 
Dismay  the  mighty,  and  confound  the  bold ; 
The  god  who  gives,  resumes,  and  orders  all. 
He  urged  thee  on,  and  urged  thee  on  to  fall. 

Who  first,  brave  hero !  by  that  arm  was  slain, 
Who  last,  beneath  thy  vengeance  prcss'd  the  plain 
When  Heaven  itself  thy  fatal  fury  led, 
And  call'd  to  fill  the  number  of  the  dead  1  850 

Adrestus  first;  Autonoiis  then  succeeds; 
Echeclus  follows ;  next  young  Meges  bleeds ; 
Epistor,  Melanippus,  bite  the  ground; 
The  slaughter,  Elasus  and  Mulius  crown'd : 
Then  sunk  Pylartes  to  eternal  night; 
The  rest,  dispersing,  trust  their  fates  to  flight*. 

Now  Troy  bad  stoop'd  beneath  his  mat,c\i\ess  \ws*««*; 
But  flaming  Phcebua  kepi  ihe  sacred  to1 
16*  Y 
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'lirice  at  the  battlements  Patroclus  alruck, 
His  blazing  regis  thrice  Apollo  shook : 
He  tried  the  fourth ;  when,  bursting  from  the  clou 
A  more  than  mortal  voice  was  heard  aloud : 

"Patroclus!  cease:  this  heaven-defended  wall 
Defies  thy  lance ;  not  fated  yet  to  fall ; 
Thy  friend,  thy  greater  far,  it  shall  withstand, 
Troy  shall  not  stoop,  ev'n  to  Achilles'  hand." 

So  spoke  the  god  who  darts  celestial  fires : 
The  Greek  obeys  him,  and  with  awe  retires: 
While  Hector,  checking  at  the  Scsean  gates 
His  panting  coursers,  in  his  breast  debates, 
Or  in  the  field  his  forces  to  employ, 
Or  draw  the  troops  within  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Thus  while  he  thought,  beside  him  Phoebus  stood. 
In  Asius  shape,  who  reign'd  by  Sangar's  flood ; 
(Thy  brother,  Hecuba!  from  Dymas  sprung, 
A  valiant  warrior,  haughty,  bold,  and  young.) 
Thus  he  accosts  him :  "  What  a  shameful  sight ! 
Gods !  is  it  Hector  that  forbears  the  fight? 
Were  thine  my  vigour,  this  successful  spear 
Should  soon  convince  thee  of  so  false  a  feai 
Turn  then,  ah  1  turn  thee  to  the  field  of  fam 
And  in  Patroclus' biood  efface  thy  shame. 
Perhaps  Apollo  shall  thy  arm  succeed, 
And  Heaven  ordains  him  by  thy  lance  to  bleed." 

So  spoke  th'  inspiring  god:  then  took  his  flight, 
And  plunged  amidst  the  tumult  of  tiie  fight. 
He  bids  Cebrion  drive  the  rapid  car; 
The  lash  resounds,  the  coursers  rush  to  war: 
The  god  the  Grecians'  sinking  souls  depress 
And  pour'd  swift  spirits  through  each  Trojai 
Patroclus  lights,  impatient  for  the  fight; 
A  spear  his  left,  a  stone  employs  his  right; 
With  all  his  nerves  he  drives  it  at  the  foe ; 
Pointed  above,  and  rough  and  gross  below; 
The  falling  ruin  crush'd  Cebrion.'s\ve>a&, 
le  lawless  offspring  of  king  Wwurfs  Ym4 \ 
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Hit  front,  brown,  eyes,  one  undiftinguifh'd  wound) 

The  bursting  balls  drop  sightless  to  the  ground. 

The  charioteer,  while  yet  he  held  the  rein, 

Struck  from  the  car,  fell*  headlong  on  the  plain.  000 

To  the  dark  s hades  the  soul  unwilling  glides, 

While  the  proud  victor  thus  his  fall  derides : 

"Good  Heavens !  what  active  feats  yon  artist  shows  I 
What  skilful  divers  are  our  Phrygian  foes  I 
Mark  with  what  ease  they  sink  into  the  sand  I 
Pity,  that  all  their  practice  is  by  land !" 

Then  rushing  sudden  on  his  prostrate  prize, 
To  Hpoil  the  carcase  fierce  Patroclus  flies : 
Swift  as  a  lion,  terrible  and  bold, 

That  sweeps  the  fields,  depopulates  the  fold  ;  010 

Pierced  through  the  dauntless  heart,  then  tumbles  slain  \ 
And  from  his  fatal  courage  finds  his  bane. 
At  once  \xAd  Hector,  leaping  from  his  car, 
Defends  the  body,  and  provokes  the  war. 
Thus  for  some  slaughtered  hind,  with  equal  rage, 
Two  lordly  rulers  of  the  wood  engage ; 
Stung  with  fierce  hunger,  each  the  prey  invades, 
And  echoing  roars  rebellow  through  the  shades* 
Stern  Hector  fastens  on  the  warrior's  head, 
And  by  the  foot  Patroclus  drags  the  dead.  020 

While  all  around,  confusion,  rage  and  fright 
Mix  the  contending  hosts  in  mortal  fight. 
So  pent  by  hill*,  the  wild  winds  roar  aloud 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  Home  gloomy  wood ; 
Leaves,  arms,  and  trees,  aloft  in  air  are  blown, 
The  broad  oaks  crackle,  and  the  sylvans  groan, 
This  way  and  that  the  rattling  thicket  t>ends, 
And  the  whole  forest  in  one  crash  descends. 
Not  with  less  noise,  with  less  tumultuous  rage, 
In  dreadful  shock  the  mingled  hosts  engage.  030 

Darts  shower'd  on  darts,  now  round  the  carcase  ring  •, 
Now  flights  of  arrows  bounding  from  the  i\tvu%\ 
Htonen  follow  »tone§ ;  some  clatter  Ofa  vYi*  ta>\A»* 
Some  hard,  and  heavy,  shake  the  towo&u&fe  *YmN&** 
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But  where  the  rising  whirlwind  clouds  the  plai 
Sunk  in  soft  dust  the  mighty  chief  remains, 
And,  stretch'd  in  death,  forgets  the  guiding  reins  ! 

Now  flaming  from  the  Eenith,  Sol  had  driven 
His  fervid  orb  through  half  the  vault  of  heaven; 
While  on  each  host  with  equal  tempest  fell 
The  showering  darts,  and  numbers  sunk  to  hell. 
But  when  his  evening  wheels  o'erhung  the  main, 
Glad  conquest  rested  on  the  Grecian  train. 
Then  from  amidst  the  tumult  and  alarms, 
They  draw  the  conquered  corse  and  radiant  arms. 
Then  rash  Patroclus  with  new  fury  glows, 
And  breathing  slaughter,  pours  amid  the  foes. 
Thrice  on  the  press,  like  Mars  himself,  he  flew, 
And  thrice  three  heroes  at  each  onset  slew. 
There  ends  thy  glory!  there  the  Fates  untwine 
The  last  black  remnant  of  so  bright  a  line; 
Apollo  dreadful  stops  thy  middle  way; 
Death  calls,  and  Heaven  allows  no  longer  day 

For  lo  I  the  god  in  dusky  clouds  enshrined, 
Approaching,  dealt  a  staggering  blow  behind. 
The  weighty  shock  lus  neck  and  shoulders  feel 
His  eyes  flash  sparkles,  his  stunn'd  senses  r 
In  giddy  darkness :  far  to  distance  flui  _ 
His  bounding  helmet  on  the  champaign  rung. 
Achilles'  plume  is  stain 'd  with  dust  and  gore, 
That  plume,  which  never  stoop'd  to  earth  before ; 
Long  used,  untouch' d,  in  fighting  fields  to  shine. 
And  shade  the  temples  of  the  man  divine. 
Jove  dooms  it  now  on  Hector's  helm  to  nod ; 
Not  long;  for  Fate  pursues  him  and  the  god. 

His  spear  in  shivers  falls;  his  ample  shield 
Drops  from  his  arm  :  his  baldric  strews  the  field  : 
The  corslet  his  astonish'd  breast  forsakes : 
Loose  is  each  joint ;  each  nerve  with  horror  shakes. 
Stupid  he  stares,  and  all-assistless  stands: 
Such  is  the  force  of  more  than  morteX  \\01\tYO. 
A  Dardan  youth  there  was,  wc.\\-Vwami  v>. 
From  Panthus  spring,  EunhorWa  «'^^11 
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Famed  for  the  manage  of  the  foaming  hone, 

HkillM  in  the  dart,  and  matchle**  in  the  noume  \ 

Full  twenty  knight*  he  tumbled  from  the  car, 

While  yet  he  loarn'd  hi*  rudiment*  of  war. 

Hi*  venturou*  *pear  firnt  drew  the  hero**  gore  \ 

lie  *truck,  he  wounded,  hut  he  dur*t  tto  more ; 

Nor,  though  di*arm'd,  Patroolu*'  fury  atood :  980 

Hut  Nwift  withdrew  the  long-protended  wood, 

And  turtiM  him  *horf,  and  horded  in  the  crowd. 

Thu*  hy  an  arm  divine,  and  mortal  *poar, 

Wounded  at  once,  Patroclu*  yield*  to  fear; 

Retire*  for  *uccour  to  hi*  Hernial  train, 

And  (lie*  the  fate,  which  Heaven  decreed,  in  vain. 

Ntarn  Hector,  a*  the  bleeding  chief  ho  view*, 

Hroak*  through  the  rank*,  and  hi*  retreat  purine*  i 

The  lance  arrort*  him  with  a  mortal  wound  t 

He  fall*,  earth  thunder*,  and  hi*  arm*  rewound.  000 

With  him  all  Greece  wa*  *unk  ;  that  moment  all 

Her  yet  mirviving  horoo*  *oom*d  to  fall. 

Ho,  *corch'd  with  heat,  along  the  do*ort  *hore, 

The  roaming  lion  meet*  a  hrintly  bonr, 

FaNt  by  the  *pring ;  they  both  di*pute  the  flood, 

With  flaming  eye*,  and  jaw*  bomnoar'd  with  blood. 

At  length  the  *ovcreign  *avage  win*  the  Ntrife, 

And  the  torn  bonr  re*ign*  hi*  thir*t  and  life. 

Patroclu*  thtiN,  *o  many  chief*  o'orthrown, 

So  many  live*  ofl'iiNod,  oxpiro*  hi*  own.  1000 

A*  dying  now  at  Hector'*  feet  ho  lie*, 

Ho  *ternly  view*  him,  and  triumphing  eric*: 

"Lie  there,  Patroclu*!  and  with  thee  the  joy 
Thy  pride  once  promined,  of  *uhverting  Troyj 
The  fancied  *ceue*  of  Ilion  wrnpp'd  in  flame*, 
And  thy  *oft  ploa*ure*  *erved  with  captive  dame* I 
Unthinking  man!  I  fought  tho*e  tower*  to  free, 
And  guard  that  beauteou*  race  from  lord*  like  thee: 
Hut  thou  a  prey  to  vulture*  *hall  ha  vmn\q\ 
Thy  own  Achilfa*  cannot  lend  theo  ivu\\  \^\* 

Though  miwh  nt  pnrtinq  tlmt  ureal  e\\\*t  vc\\^>X  wi* 
Ami  much  vnjnin  llmo  thin  important  Any* 
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Return  not,  my  brave  friend,"  (perhaps  he  said) 
Without  the  bloody  anna  of  Hector  dead.' 
He  spoke,  Patroclus  march'd,  and  thus  he  sped." 

Supine,  and  wildly  gazing  on  the  skies, 
With  faint,  expiring  breath,  the  chief  replies : 

Vain  boaster  !  cease,  and  know  the  Powers  divine ; 
Jove's  and  Apollo's  is  this  deed,  not  thine: 
To  Heaven  is  owed  whate'er  your  own  you  call,        1020 
And  Heaven  itself  disarm'd  me  ere  my  fall. 
Had  twenty  mortals,  each  thy  match  in  might, 
Opposed  me  fairly,  they  had  sunk  in  fight : 
By  Fate  and  Phmbus  was  I  first  o'erthrown, 
Euphorbus  next ;  the  third  mean  part  thy  own. 
But  thou,  imperious  !  hear  my  latest  breath ; 
The  gods  inspire  it,  and  it  sounds  thy  death. 
Insulting  man,  thou  sbalt  be  soon  as  I ; 
Black  fate  hangs  o'er  thee,  and  thy  hour  draws  nigh  ; 
Ev'n  now  on  life's  last  verge  I  see  thee  stand,  1030 

I  see  thee  fall,  and  by  Achilles'  hand." 

He  faints;  the  soul  unwilling  wings  her  way, 
(The  beauteous  body  left  a  load  of  clay,) 
Flits  to  the  lone,  uncomfortable  coast ; 
A  naked,  wandering,  melancholy  ghoat ! 

Then  Hector,  pausing,  as  his  eyes  he  fed 
On  the  pale  carcase,  thus  address 'd  the  dead: 

"From  whence  t. i 1 1  _-=  lj<>(!ii!<;  speech,  the  stern  decree 
Of  death  denounced,  or  why  denounced  to  me? 
Why  not  as  well  Achilles'  fate  be  given  HMO 

To  Hector's  lance?     Who  knows  the  will  of  Heaven !" 

Pensive  he  said :  then  pressing  as  he  lay 
His  breathless  bosom,  tore  the  lance  away, 
And  upwards  cast  the  corse :  the  reeking  spear 
He  shakes,  and  charges  the  bold  charioteer. 
But  swift  Automedon  with  loosen'd  reins 
Rapt  in  the  chariot  o'er  the  distant  plains. 
Far  from  his  rage  th'  immortal  coursers  drove ; 

'  immortal  coursers  wete  \.W  gvA  q\.  Suv«. 
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Tin  Seventh  flattie,  for  the  Hotly  of  Valroclun:  the  Attn  of  Menelaus, 

Asoumskt.— Mm>nlnft*,npon  tho  drnth  of  Patrooltts,  dofonds  his  body  from 
tho  onomy  |  Kuphorbus,  who  attempts  it,  is  slain.  Hector  advancing, 
Monolatts  rcitirnni  but  soon  return*  with  AJnx,  ami  drives  him  off.  This 
Mhtucu*  objrets  to  Hoctor  n*  n  lliffht,  who  thorotipoti  put*  on  tho  armour 
ho  had  won  from  Pntroe.ln*,  nnd  ronow*  tho  hnttlo.  Tho  Oroeks  glvo  way, 
till  AJax  ralllos  thorn  i  ACiwn*  sustain*  tho  Trojans.  JCuaaa  and  Hoctor 
attompt  tho  chariot  of  Achilla,  which  in  homo  off  hy  Automedon.  Tha 
horsos  of  Achillea  dt<ploro  tho  loss  of  Pntroolusi  Jupltor  covert  his  body 
with  a  thick  dnrknos*  i  tho  nohln  prnyor  of  AJax  on  that  occasion. 
Monolaft*  sonds  Antllonhus  to  Achilla,  with  tho  news  of  Patroolus1  death  i 
then  returns  to  tho  fight,  whr*re,  though  attacked  with  die  utmost  fury,  hi 
and  Morloncs,  assisted  hy  tho  AJaces,  hoar  off  tho  body  to  tho  ahipa. 

Tho  time  is  tho  ovoning  of  thn  oight-find-tw<mtloth  day.  Tbo  sceno  lies  in 
tho  fields  before  Troy. 

On  the  cold  earth  divine  PatrocluH  npread, 
Lies  pierced  with  wound*  among  the  vulgar  dead. 
Groat  Menolaita,  touchM  with  generous  wo, 
Springs  to  the  front,  and  guard*  him  from  the  foe : 
Thtifl  round  her  new-fall*n  young  the  heifer  move*, 
Fruit  of  her  throes,  nnd  firNt-horn  of  her  lovei ; 
And  anxiouM  (helplctw  an  he  lien,  and  bare) 
Turnx  and  rti-turiiN  her  with  a  mother'**  care. 
( )pponed  to  each  that  near  the  carcase  came, 
I  (in  broad  rshield  glimmer;*,  and  bin  lancet  flame.  10 

The  mm  of  PauthuN,  «killM  the  dart  to  tend, 
Kye«  the  dead  hero,  and  iumiltM  the  friend : 
"  Thin  hand,  Atriden,  laid  Potrocltu  low; 
Warrior)  doniNt,  nor  tempt  an  equal  blow:  a 

To  mo  the  Npoiln  my  prowon*  won,  resign ; 
Depart  with  life,  and  leave  the  (jUiry  rcivcv*" 

The  Trojnn  t/uj*.    Tho  Spartan  motroxcbi  V&tft  \ 
With  generoun  nnguiwh,  aticl  in  ncotn  rtlUTTC&A 
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"  Laugh'st  thou  not,  Jove,  from  thy  superior  throne, 

When  mortals  boast  of  prowess  not  their  own? 

Not  thus  the  lion  glories  in  his  might, 

Nor  panther  braves  his  spotted  foe  in  fight. 

Nor  thus  the  boar  (those  terrors  of  the  plain) : 

Man  only  vaunts  his  force,  and  vaunts  in  v 

But  far  the  vainest  of  the  boastful  kind 

These  sons  of  Pan  thus  vent  their  haughty  mind. 

Yet  'twas  but  late  beneath  my  conquering  steel, 

This  boaster's  brother,  Hyperenor,  fell; 

Against  our  arm,  which  rashly  he  defied, 

Vain  was  his  vigour,  and  as  vain  his  pride. 

These  eyes  beheld  him  on  the  dust  expire, 

No  more  to  cheer  his  spouse  or  glad  his  sire. 

Presumptuous  youth  !  like  his  shall  be  thy  doom : 

Go,  wait  thy  brother  to  the  Stygian  gloom ; 

Or,  while  thou  may'st,  avoid  the  threaten'd  fate  : 

Fools  stay  to  feel  it,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

Unmoved  Euphorbus  thus:  "That  action  know 
Come,  for  my  brother's  blood  repay  thy  own. 
His  weeping  father  claims  thy  destined  head, 
And  spouse,  a  widow  in  her  bridal-bed. 
On  these  thy  conquer'd  spoils  I  shall  bestow, 
To  soothe  a  consort's  and  a  parent's  wo. 
No  longer  then  defer  the  glorious  strife, 
Let  Heaven  decide  our  fortune,  fame,  and  life." 

Swift  as  the  word  the  missile  lance  he  flings ; 
The  well-aim'd  weapon  on  the  buckler  rings, 
But,  blunted  by  the  brass,  innoxious  falls : 
On  Jove  the  father,  great  Atrides  calls; 
Nor  flies  the  javelin  from  his  arm  in  vain, 
It  pierced  his  throat,  and  bent  him  to  the  plain ; 
Wide  through  the  neck  appears  the  grisly  wound, 
Brone  sinks  the  warrior,  and  his  arms  resound. 
The  shining  circlets  of  his  golden  hair, 
Which  ev'n  the  Graces  might  be  proud  to  wear, 
Instarr'd  with  gems  and  go\d,  beaVcev*  l\ie  sWtft, 
With  dust  dishonoar'd,  and  defoTm'A  V\Or  gp»« 
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As  the  young  olive,  in  some  sylvan  scene, 
Crown'd  by  fresh  fountains  with  eternal  green, 
Lifts  the  gay  head,  in  snowy  flow'rets  fair, 
And  plays  and  dances  to  the  gentle  air ;  60 

When  lo  !  a  whirlwind  from  high  heaven  invades 
The  tender  plant,  and  withers  all  its  shades ; 
It  lies  uprooted  from  its  genial  bed, 
A  lovely  ruin  now  defaced  and  dead : 
Thus  young,  thus  beautiful,  Euphorbus  lay, 
While  the  fierce  Spartan  tore  his  arms  away. 
Proud  of  his  deed,  and  glorious  in  the  prize, 
Affrighted  Troy  the  towering  victor  flies : 
Flies,  as  before  some  mountain-lion's  ire 
The  village  curs  and  trembling  swains  retire ;  70 

When  o'er  the  slaughter' d  bull  they  hear  him  roar, 
And  see  his  jaws  distil  with  smoking  gore : 
All  pale  with  fear,  at  distance  scatter'd  round, 
They  shout  incessant,  and  the  vales  resound. 

Meanwhile,  Apollo  view'd  with  envious  eyes, 
And  urged  great  Hector  to  dispute  the  prize 
(In  Mentes'  shape,  beneath  whose  martial  care 
The  rough  Ciconians  learn'd  the  trade  of  war). 
"Forbear,"  he  cried,  "with  fruitless  speed  to  chase 
Achilles'  coursers,  of  ethereal  race :  80 

They  stoop  not,  these,  to  mortal  man's  command, 
Or  stoop  to  none  but  great  Achilles'  hand. 
Too  long  amused  with  a  pursuit  so  vain, 
Turn,  and  behold  the  brave  Euphorbus  slain ! 
By  Sparta  slain  !  for  ever  now  suppress'd 
The  fire  which  burn'd  in  that  undaunted  breast !" 

Thus  having  spoke,  Apollo  wing'd  his  flight, 
And  mix'd  with  mortals  in  the  toils  of  fight: 
His  words  infix'd  unutterable  care 

Deep  in  great  Hector's  soul :  through  all  the  war  90 

He  darts  his  anxious  eye :  and  instant  view'd 
The  breathless  hero  in  his  blood  imbrued, 
(Forth  welling  from  the  wounds,  as  prone  \vfc\a.^ 
And  in  the  victor's  hands  the  shining  prey. 
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Sheath'd  in  bright  arms,  through  cleaving  r 
And  sends  his  voice  in  thunder  to  the  skies. 
Fierce  as  a  flood  of  flame  by  Vulcan  sent, 
It  flaw,  and  fired  (he  nations  as  it  went. 
A'trides  from  the  voice  (he  slonn  divined, 
And  thus  explored  his  own  unconquei-'d  mind: 

"Then  shall  I  quit  Patroclus  on  the  plain, 
Slain  in  my  cause,  and  for  my  honour  s!ai 
Desert  the  arms,  the  relics  of  my  friend? 
Or,  singly,  Hector  and  his  troops  attend? 
Sure  where  such  partial  favour  Heaven  bestow* ti 
To  brave  the  hero  were  to  brave  the  god. 
Forgive  me,  Greece,  if  once  I  quit  the  field : 
'Tis  not  to  Hector,  but  to  Heaven,  I  yield. 
Yet,  nor  the  god,  nor  Heaven,  should  give  me  fev 
Did  but  the  voice  of  Ajax  reach  my  e 
Still  would  we  turn,  still  battle  on  the  plain; 
And  give  Achilles  all  that  yet  remains 
Of  his  and  our  Patroclus." — This,  no  more, 

PThe  time  allow'd :  Troy  thicken'd  on  the  shore, 
A  sable  scene  I  The  terrors  Hector  led, 
Slow  he  recedes,  and  sighing  quits  the  dead. 
So  from  the  fold  th'  unwilling  lion  parts. 
Forced  by  loud  clamours,  and  a  storm  of  darts. 
He  flies  indeed,  but  threatens  as  he  flies, 
With  heart  indignant  and  retorted  eyes. 
Now  entered  in  the  Spartan  ranks,  he  turn'd 
His  manly  breast,  and  with  new  fury  bura'd  ; 
O'er  all  the  black  battalions  sent  his  view. 
And  through  the  cloud  the  godlike  Ajax  knew; 
Where  labouring  on  the  left  the  warrior  stood, 
All  grim  in  arms,  and  cover'd  o'er  with  blood ; 
There  breathing  courage,  where  the  god  of  day 
Had  sunk  each  heart  with  terror  and  dismay. 

To  him  the  king :  "  Oh,  Ajax !  oh,  my  friend  ! 
Haste,  and  Patroclus'  loved  remains  defend : 
The  body  to  Achillea  to  restore, 
Demands  our  care  ;  alas,  we  can  no  mote\ 
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Pot  naked  new,  despoiled  of  mm,  i"'  Uei ; 

And  Hector  ejones  in  I  In-  dudlDg  ]>i  i/c" 

II<-  ■eld,  mill  touch'd  hi*  heart    The  raging  pair 
Pteroa  tha  thiol  battle,  and  provoke  the  war. 
Uready  had  atom  Hector  seized  his  head. 
Ami  doom'd  to  Trajan  dogi  th1  unhappy  dead  ■, 

Km.  not]  (u  aju  n.ii'-i  in::  imviT-tikn  shield) 

Sorting  to  hin  ear,  and  meaaured  baQI  the  lii'M.  1111 

lli-<  train  to  Troy  the  radiant  armour  boar, 

'I'm    i I  ;i  iii'i'liy  of  his  fame  in  war. 

Meanwhile,  ;;ieal    AjnX   (his  lirnui!  shield  dil  ;.l:i  )    .1) 

1  luard*  Lh«  i[i';iil  hero  wil.li  Ihi!  ilrnfultiil  shade 
Am!  now  before,  and  now  behind  he  stood. 

'!ius,  in  the  centre  of  soma  gloomy  wood) 

.'illi  ininiy  »     I  nn'onmls 

er  tawny  young,  hesel  hy  men  mid  hounds  ; 
late  her  heart,  and  rousing  nil  her  powers, 
ark  o'er  the  fiery  balls  each  hanging  eye-brow  lowers.  Ifiu 
ant  by  In-  side  the  generooi  Spartan  glow  1 
iViih  great  revenge,  and  feeds  his  inward  woes. 

But  GlauctU,  loader  of  tho  I.yeinn  aids, 
hi  Hector  frowning,  thus  his  (light  upbraids: 
"Where  now  in  Seetor  thall  we  Hectoi  Sodl 
manly  form  without  a  manly  mind  I 
s  this,  0  chief  I  a  hero's  boasted  lame? 
How  vain,  Willi. .11I  tin    merit,  is  the  name? 

Since  battle  Ei  renounced,  thy  thought!  employ 

Whai  other  methodi  may  preeerre  thy  Troyi  100 

1  time  to  try  If  Moo'i  Mate  OU  stand 

1  nor  iisk  11  foreign  hand ; 

mi.  enptj  boat  1 1  bul  thall  the  Lyeiani  itaka 

'halt  lives  far  yon  '  the  1  L)  c 1  you  roreaka  ' 

"hut  from  thy  thankless  arms  can  WO  Wpecl  ' 
(Hand  Sarpodon  prorei  thy  bote  neglect: 

tli»ll  our  rfsoghtar'd  bodlei  guard  y wail*, 

imreTengad  the  great  Barpedc 

•hm  be  died  fa  Troy,  you  left  kBsataAt 

all  the  I'owli  Qlf    B4T« 
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On  my  command  il  any  Lycian  wait, 
Hence  let  him  march,  and  give  up  Troy  to  fate. 
Did  such  a  spirit  as  the  gods  impart 
Impel  one  Trojan  hand  or  Trojan  heart 
(Such  as  should  burn  in  every  soul  that  draws 
The  sword  for  glory  and  his  country's  cause), 
Ev'n  yet  our  mutual  arms  we  might  employ, 
And  drag  yon  carcase  to  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Oil !  were  Patrodus  ours,  we  might  obtain 
Sarpedon's  arms,  aud  honour'd  corse  again  ! 
Greece  with  Achilles'  friend  should  be  repaid, 
And  thus  due  honours  purchased  to  his  shade. 
But  words  are  vain.     Let  Ajax  once  appear, 
And  Hector  trembles,  and  recedes  with  fear; 
Thou  darest  not  meet  the  terrors  of  his  eye ; 
And,  lo  1  already  thou  prepares!  to  fly." 

The  Trojan  chief  with  fix'd  resentment  eyed 
The  Lycian  leader,  and  sedate  replied : 

"  Say,  is  it  just,  my  friend,  that  Hector's  ear 
From  such  a  warrior  such  a  speech  should  hear? 
I  deem'd  thee  once  the  wisest  of  thy  kind, 
But  ill  this  insult  suits  a  prudent  mind. 
I  shun  great  Ajax?  I  desert  my  train? 
'Tis  mine  to  prove  the  rash  assertion  vain. 
I  joy  to  mingle  where  the  battle  bleeds, 
And  hear  the  thunder  of  the  sounding  steeds. 
But  Jove's  high  will  is  ever  uncontrol'd, 
The  strong  he  withers,  and  confounds  the  bold : 
Now  crowns  with  fame  the  mighty  man,  and  now 
Strikes  the  fresh  garland  from  the  victor's  brow ! 
Come,  through  yon  squadron  let  us  hew  the  way, 
And  thou  be  witness  if  I  fear  to-day; 
If  yet  a  Greek  the  sight  of  Hector  dread, 
Or  yet  their  hero  dare  defend  the  dead." 

Then,  turning  to  the  martial  hosts,  he  cri 
"Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  Lycians,  and  a 
Be  men,  my  friends,  in  action  as  in  na 
And  yet  be  mindful  of  your  ancieoM 
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Hector  in  proud  Achilles'  arms  shall  shine, 

Torn  from  his  friend,  by  right  of  conquest  mine.'9        210 

He  strode  along  the  field,  as  thus  he  said 
(The  sable  plumage  nodded  o'er  his  head) : 
Swift  through  the  spacious  plain  he  sent  a  look, 
One  instant  saw,  one  instant  overtook 
The  distant  band,  that  on  the  sandy  shore 
The  radiant  spoils  to  sacrod  Ilion  bore. 
There  his  own  mail  unbraced  the  field  bestrow'd  $ 
His  train  to  Troy  convey'd  the  massy  load. 
Now  blazing  in  th'  immortal  artns  he  stands, 
The  work  and  present  of  celestial  hands ;  220 

By  aged  Peleus  to  Achilles  given, 
As  first  to  Peleus  by  the  court  of  heaven : 
His  father's  arms  not  long  Achilles  wears, 
Forbid  by  fate  to  reach  his  father's  years. 

Him,  proud  in  triumph,  glittering  from  afar, 
The  god  whose  thunder  rends  the  troubled  air, 
Beheld  with  pity,  as  apart  he  sate, 
And,  conscious,  look'd  through  all  the  scene  of  fate : 
He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head ; 
Olympus  trembled,  and  the  godhead  suid :  280 

44  Ah,  wretched  man  1  unmindful  of  thy  end  I 
A  moment's  glory,  and  what  fates  attend  1 
In  heavenly  panoply  divinely  bright 
Thou  stand'st,  and  armies  tromblo  at  thy  sight, 
As  at  Achilles'  self:  beneath  thy  dart 
Lies  slain  the  great  Achillea'  dearer  part: 
Thou  from  the  mighty  deud  those  arms  hast  torn 
Which  once  the  greatest  of  mankind  had  worn. 
Yet  live  1  I  give  thee  one  illustrious  day, 
A  blaze  of  glory  ere  thou  fud'st  away.  240 

For,  ah  I  no  more  Andromache  shall  come, 
With  joyful  tears,  to  welcome  Hector  home ; 
No  more  officious,  with  endearing  charms, 
From  thy  tired  limbs  unbrace  Pelides'  arms  I" 

Then  with  hi*  sable  brow  he  gave  lYv*  xvcA 
That  seals  hit  word ;  the  sanction  of  lYit  %<A« 
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The  stubborn  arms,  hy  Jove's  command  disposed, 
Conform'd  spontaneous,  and  around  him  cloMtL 
Fill'd  with  the  god,  enlarged  his  members  grew, 
Through  all  his  veins  a  sudden  vigour  flew; 
The  blond  in  brisker  tides  began  to  roll, 
And  Mars  himself  came  rushing  on  his  soul. 
Exhorting  loud  through  all  the  field  he  strode, 
And  look'd,  and  moved,  Achilles,  or  a  god. 
Now  Mesthles,  Glaucus,  Medon  he  inspires, 
Now  Phorcys,  Chromius,  and  Hippothoua  fires 
The  great  Thersilochus  like  fury  found, 
Asteropa?us  kindled  at  the  sound, 
And  Ennomaus,  in  augury  renown'd. 

"  Hear,  all  ye  hosts,  and  hear  unnumber'd  bands 
Of  neighbouring  nations,  or  of  distant  lands ! 
'Twas  not  for  state  we  summon'd  you  so  far, 
To  boast  our  numbers,  and  the  pomp  of  war ; 
Ye  came  to  fight;  a  valiant  foe  to  chase, 
To  save  our  present  and  our  future  race. 
For  this,  our  wealth,  our  products,  you  enjoy. 
And  glean  the  relics  of  exhausted  Troy. 
Now  then  to  conquer  or  to  die  prepare, 
To  die  or  conquer  are  the  terms  of  war. 
Whatever  hand  shall  win  Patroclus  slain, 
Whoe'er  shall  drag  him  to  the  Trojan  train, 
With  Hector's  self  shall  equal  honours  claim  ; 
With  Hector  part  the  spoil,  and  share  the  fame." 

Fired  by  his  words,  the  troops  dismiss  their  fears, 
They  join,  they  thicken,  they  protend  their  spears : 
Full  on  the  Greeks  they  drive  in  firm  array, 
And  each  from  Ajax  hopes  the  glorious  prey: 
Vain  hope !  what  numbers  shall  the  field  o'eri 
What  victims  perish  round  the  mighty  dead  1 

Great  Ajax  mark'd  the  growing  storm  from  far, 
And  thus  bespoke  his  brother  of  the  war: 

"Our  fatal  day,  alas  !  is  come,  my  friend. 
And  all  our  wars  and  gtocves  ai.  on  end.  1 
'Tis  not  this  corse  aVone  w«  gi\M&\wJBMv 
Condemn'd  to  vuKutqs,  on,  \\\e  Itoysv  ^s 
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"We  too  must  yield :  the  mme  sad  futo  mint  full 

On  theo,  on  mo,  perhaps,  my  friend,  on  all. 

See  what  a  tempost  direful  lloctor  spreads, 

And,  lo  1  it  bursts,  it  thunders  on  our  heads  I 

Call  on  our  Greeks,  if  any  hear  the  call,  290 

The  bravest  Greeks :  this  hour  demands  them  all/' 

The  warrior  raised  his  voice,  and  wide  around 
The  field  rtiecho'd  the  distressful  sound. 

"Oh,  chiefs  I  oh,  princes  I  to  whose  hand  is  given 
The  rule  of  men,  whose  glory  is  from  heaven  I 
Whom  with  duo  honours  both  Atrides  grace : 
Ye  guides  and  guardians  of  our  Argive  race  I 
All,  whom  this  well-known  voice  shall  reach  so  far  I 
All,  whom  I  see  not  through  this  cloud  of  war  1 
Come  all  I  let  generous  rage  your  arms  employ,  300 

And  save  Pat  roc  I  us  from  the  dogs  of  Troy  I" 

Oilean  Ajax  first  the  voice  obey'd, 
Swift  was  his  pace,  and  ready  was  his  aid : 
Next  him  Idomonous,  more  slow  with  age, 
And  Merion,  burning  with  a  hero's  rage. 
The  long-succeeding  numbers  who  can  name? 
But  all  wore  Greeks,  and  eager  all  for  fame. 
Fierce  to  the  charge  great  Hector  led  the  throng; 
Whole  Troy  embodied  rush'd  with  shouts  along. 
Thus,  when  a  mountain-billow  foams  and  raves,  310 

Where  some  swollen  river  disembogues  his  waves, 
Full  in  the  mouth  is  stoppM  the  rushing  tide, 
The  boiling  ocean  works  from  side  to  side, 
The  river  trembles  to  his  utmost  shore, 
And  distant  rocks  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

Nor  less  resolved,  the  firm  Achaiiin  band 
With  brazen  shields  in  horrid  circle  stand : 
Jove,  pouring  darkness  o'er  the  mingled  fight, 
Conceals  the  warrior's  shining  helms  in  night: 
To  him,  the  chief  for  whom  the  hosts  contend,  320 

Had  lived  not  hateful,  for  he  lived  a  Crowd  \ 
Dead  he  protect*  him  with  superior  c\vt*% 
Nor  doom*  hi§  carcase  to  the  birdi  ot  *to« 
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The  first  attack  the  Grecians  scarce  sustai 
Repulsed  they  yield,  the  Trojans  seize  the  sh 
Then  fierce  they  rally,  to  revenge  led  on 
By  the  swift  rage  of  Ajax  Telamon  ;     ' 
(Ajax,  to  Peleus'  son  the  second  name, 
.In  graceful  stature  next,  and  next  in  fame). 
Willi  headlong  force  the  foremost  ranks  he  to 
So  through  the  thicket  bursts  the  mounlain-bo 
And  rudely  scatters,  far  to  distance  round, 
The  frighted  hunter  and  the  baying  hound. 
The  son  of  Lethus,  brave  Pelasgus'  heir, 
Hippothoiis,  dragg'd  the  carcase  through  the  ^ 
The  sinewy  ankles  bored,  the  feet  he  bound 
With  thongs,  inserted  through  the  double  wou: 
Inevitable  fate  o'erlakes  the  deed  ; 
Doom'd  by  great  Ajax'  vengeful  lance  to  bleed 
It  cleft  the  helmet's  brazen  cheeks  in  twain; 
The  shatler'd  crest  and  horse-hair  strew  the  pit 
With  nerves  relax'd  he  tumbles  to  the  ground  ; 
The  brain  comes  gushing  through  the  ghastly  \ 
He  drops  Patroclus'  foot,  and  o'er  him  spread 
Now  lies,  a  sad  companion  of  the  dead: 
Far  from  Larissa  lies,  his  native  air, 
And  ill  requites  his  parents'  tender  care- 
Lamented  youth  !  in  life's  first  bloom  he  fell, 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  shades  of  hell. 
Once  more  at  Ajax,  Hector's  javelin  flies: 
The  Grecian,  marking  as  it  cut  the  skies, 
Shunn'd  the  descending  death ;  which,  hissing  01 
Slretch'd  in  the  dust  the  great  Iphytus'  son, 
Schedius  the  brave,  of  all  the  Phocian  kind, 
The  boldest  warrior,  and  the  noblest  mind : 
In  little  Panope,  for  strength  reuown'd, 
He  held  his  seat,  and  rided  the  realms  around. 
Plunged  in  his  throat,  the  weapon  drank  his  bloo 
And  deep  transpiercing  through  the  shoulder  sto 
In  clanging  arms  the  hero  fe\\,  ani  a.\V 
The  Gelds  resounded  w\l\\  tea  vjeigaVj  &&. 
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Phorc.ys,  us  stain  llippulhnii.i  he  def'eni|.«, 
Tin-  'JVIritii'iti'uLii  Inure  his  belly  rends  ; 
Tlio  hollow  armour  hurst  belnro  iho  stroke, 

And  through  tlio  wound  the.  rushing  entrails  broke. 
In  strong  oonvultiooii  panting  on  ilw  sand* 
Ho  lies,  and  grasps  tho  dust  with  dying  hands. 
Struck  at  tho  sight,  recede  the  Trojan  train  : 

Tin-  ■  In -in  ii  j-  A  i  "n  ..■■■  ■  1 1  i|i  i  |i<>  heroes  slain. 

And  now  had  Troy,  liy  Creeec  r pcl'd  li>  yield, 

I-'led  to  dot  iiiiii|>iuIm,  and  resign'd  the  field; 
Groecc,  in  her  unlive  fortitude  elate, 
Willi  Jove  uvorsi',  had  lllni'd  the  stride  of  hiln  ; 
But  I'hti-lniN  urged  Alliens  In  (ho  light  [ 

Hi-  Man 'd  like  aged  Peripfau  to  Night 

(A  herald  in  Aiiflu im'  love-  growu  old, 

ltovered  for  prudence]  tod  with  prudence  bold). 

Thua  he:  "What  methods  yet,  oh  chief  I  remain, 
To  stive  your  Troy,  though  Heaven  its  full  ordain  I 
There  have  been  heroes,  who,  by  virtuous  care, 
By  valour,  numbers,  and  by  arts  of  war, 
Have  forced  tho  powen  to  spare  a  sinking  state, 
And  gain'd  at  length  the  glorious  odds  «d'  line  : 
But  you,  when  fortune  wmilcw,  when  Jove  declares 
His  partial  favour,  and  assists  your  whin, 
Your  shameful  efforts  gftiatt  yourselves  employ, 

And  force  tir  unwilling  god  to  nun  Troy." 

Aliens,  through  the  form  assumed,  descries 
The  power  conceal'd,  and  thus  to  Hector  cries: 
"Uh,  luting  shame  !  t0  our  own  l'e:irs  a  prey, 
We  seek  our  ramparts,  and  desert  tho  day  I 
A  god,  nor  ii  ho  less,  my  bosom  warms. 
Anil  lelli  me,  Jove  BJHrtl  the  Trojan  arms." 

He  »|»oke;  and  foremost  to  the  combat  Ih-w: 

Th'-  bold  aa pie  ill  bji  ii"-;<  purtne. 

Than  Ant,  I iritm  beneath  him  bled* 

In  vain  beloved  by  valiant  Lycomedj  ; 

Who  view'd  hi--  fall,  and,  grieving  ivV  \\\te  ^MBM , 

6wift  to  revenge  it,  eeut  his  urnjry  \ai\c*v. 
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whirling  lance,  with  vigorous  force  address 
;ends,  and  pants  in  Apisaon's  breast : 
m  rich  Pajonia's  vales  the  warrior  came, 
ext  thee,  Asteropaius !  in  place  and  fame. 
Asteropajus  with  grief  beheld  the  slain, 
And  rush'd  to  combat,  but  he  rush'd  in  vain : 
Indissolubly  firm,  around  the  dead, 
Rank  within  rank,  on  buckler  buckler  spread, 
And  hemm'd  with  bristled  spears,  the  Grecians  st 
A  brazen  bulwark,  and  an  iron  wood. 
Great  Ajax  eyes  them  with  incessant  care, 
And  in  an  orb  contracts  the  crowded  war, 
Close  in  their  ranks  commands  to  fight  or  fall, 
And  stands  the  centre  and  the  soul  of  all : 
Fix'd  on  the  spot  they  war,  and,  wounded,  wound 
A  sanguine  torrent  steeps  the  reeking  ground ; 
On  heaps  the  Greeks,  on  heaps  the  Trepans  bled, 
And,  thickening  round  them,  rise  the  hills  of  dead. 

Greece,  in  close  order,  and  collected  might, 
Yet  suffers  least,  and  sways  the  wavering  fight ; 
Fierce  as  conflicting  fires,  the  combat  burns, 
And  now  it  rises,  now  it  sinks  by  turns. 
In  one  thick  darkness  all  the  fight  was  lost; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  th'  ethereal  host, 
Seem'd  as  extinct:  day  ravish'd  from  their  eyes, 
And  all  heaven's  splendours  blotted  from  the  skies ; 
Such  o'er  Patroclus'  body  hung  the  night, 
The  rest  in  sunshine  fought,  and  open  light : 
Unclouded  there,  the  aerial  azure  spread, 
No  vapour  rested  on  the  mountain's  head ; 
The  golden  sun  pour'd  forth  a  stronger  ray, 
And  all  the  broad  expansion  flamed  with  day. 
Dispersed  around  the  plain,  by  fits  they  fight. 
And  here,  and  there,  their  scatter'd  arrows  light: 
But  death  and  darkness  o'er  the  carcase  spread, 
There  burn'd  the  war,  and  there  the  mighty  bled. 

Meanwhile,  the  sons  of  Nestor,  in  the  rear, 
(Their  fellows  routed,)  toss  the  dvsuax  s^m, 
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Ami  ikbmfih  11  Idi  i   10  Pfaatw  gavi  BoaMnaad, 

i1  i    l ■ , | ■    he    ipiii  the  I'      hi  I'.iii'l 
Tha  \<> i hi i in i  brathan  thai  br  Ian  ■■  ooatand,  440 

Ni.l1  know   the  iiiftn I'    \i'hi1l>'-*'  ■   ..i.l 

III  thought  thoy  vi.-iv'.l  him  still,  with  inurlml  joy, 
i  -i'..i  i  qui    hi  Jin  hi,  iiml  daalblg  daatbi  10  'I'my. 

I'lll    I I    III'1   •■<■!-•'    [\W   llCI'Ol'1   ]llllll    I'll    hlClllll, 

Ami  tliii-k  mill  lionvy  gTOWl  the  work  of  di'tilh : 
O'orlnliour'd  now,  with  dut,  mid  swuitl,  und  gOMfa 
Their  kOMI,  \htit  laga,  khaif  htl  IM  QDVMr^d  0*0) 

ok  dropa,  UM  aloadi  on  olavdi  umo, 
.  i.ii  narknai  i  ii'! 

As  »hM  ii  sliiii^htiT'M  B«lll*l  \>'i   |<mI '  'nil.',  IK) 

BtniaM  mth  toil  rbroa>and  tuggM  Irani  aid*  to  rid*, 

Tlir  Iniuviiv  I'unuM's  slroii-h  :  mid  liihonr  o'er 
'I'll'  rvlrmkil  mitI;l.v.  Jiimk   Willi  liil  iin.l  i;uii-  : 

So  tugging  round  tha  oam  both  amlaa  mtnodi 
Too  mingled  body  bitbtd  in  iwaal  and  blood  ; 
u  hUi  i  h-aeki  Rod  Hums  aqua!  nrangth  wnploy, 

Now  In  llu-  slii[ii  lii  lini-i'  ii.  in iw  lii  'I'riiy. 

Not  Pnllns'  nolf,  bar  bnaal  whoa  tow  mi  i",;, 

\i,l     ||,<     H'lliM      .lll-M     .1    I',    llll'     M.nlll     III     II11U1. 

Could  blnmo  I  hi*  kcoiih  ;  mu'h  ntj«i<,  sui'h  horror  reign'd : 

Sn,  ]\  .I..1  o,  in  h iir  tlin  grail  dciul,  onlnin'd.  4lH 

Achllli's  in  hiri  iblpl  ill  lUltBnM  I  n. 

\,ii  Liicu  Tin  fatal  Bbi  Eum  oJ  tha  day ; 
u.',  yi'i  uaoodmIoui  of  Patroc  i 
in  .in- 1  utondad  ini'ii'v  liuui's  wull, 
Bxpaoti  1 1 1 1 1 1  gtarloui  from  tha  ooaqaatad  pMoi 
Ami  i. n-  hla  nrUh'd  ratan  prapam  ta  tab)  i 

Though  'v.-ii  ha  btaw,  I aha  | id  Won  baadj 

■  ii haavao  bad  daranad  i"  huj  Wand  i 

to  birai  tali  Thatli  bad  ramMi  4" 

Tin-  rai i,  in  |mu  to  baa   ■■■«.  ooaeaal'd. 
Snii  ragad  tha  unfile I  tha  h U  "i. 

V  I  bj  minimi  wmmils  thay  hli-it. 

"Carved  ha  tha  man,"  ev'n  pi  i\  KM  1 1 
Who  d*rt*  <Wu  thi.  wellM»anvto&  A»^\ 
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First  may  the  cleaving  earth  before  our  eyes 
Gape  wide,  and  drink  our  blood  for  sacrifice  ! 
First  perish  all,  ere  haughty  Troy  shall  boast 
We  lost  Patroclus,  and  our  glory  lost !" 

Thus  they.  While  with  one  voice  the  Trojans  said,  480 
"Grant  this  day,  Jove !  or  heap  us  on  the  dead  !" 

Then  clash  their  sounding  arms ;  the  clangours  rise, 
And  shake  the  brazen  concave  of  the  skies. 
Meantime,  at  distance  from  the  scene  of  blood, 
The  pensive  steeds  of  great  Achilles  stood ; 
Their  godlike  master,  slain  before  their  eyes, 
They  wept,  and  shared  in  human  miseries. 
In  vain  Automedon  now  shakes  the  rein, 
Now  plies  the  lash,  and  soothes  and  threats  in  vain ; 
Nor  to  the  fight  nor  Hellespont  they  go, 
Restive  they  stood,  and  obstinate  in  wo  s 
Still  as  a  tombstone,  never  to  be  moved, 
On  some  good  man  or  woman  unreproved 
Lays  its  eternal  weight;  or  fix'd  as  stands 
A  marble  courser  by  the  sculptor's  hands, 
Placed  on  the  hero's  grave.     Along  their  face, 
The  big  round  drops  coursed  down  with  silent  pace, 
Conglobing  on  the  dust.     Their  manes,  that  late 
Circled  their  arched  necks,  and  waved  in  state, 
Trail'd  on  the  dust  beneath  the  yoke  were  spread,       600 
And  prone  to  earth  was  hung  their  languid  head ; 
Nor  Jove  disdain'd  to  cast  a  pitying  look, 
While  thus  relenting  to  the  steeds  he  spoke : 

"  Unhappy  coursers  of  immortal  strain ! 
Exempt  from  age,  and  deathless  now  in  vain  ! 
Did  we  your  race  on  mortal  man  bestow, 
Only,  alas !  to  share  in  mortal  wo? 
For,  ah  I  what  is  there,  of  inferior  birth, 
That  breathes  or  creeps  upon  the  dust  of  earth ; 
What  wretched  creature,  of  what  wretched  kind, 
Than  man  more  weak,  calamitous  and  blind? 
A  miserable  race  !    But  cease  to  mourn  j 
For  not  by  you  shall  Priam' a  sou  \ie  \xfCHi 
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High  on  the  splendid  oar:  one  glorious  prise 

Ho  rashly  boasts ;  the  rest  our  will  dome*. 

Oursolf  will  swiftness  to  your  nerves  impart, 

Ourself  with  riding  »pirit«  nwoII  your  heart. 

Autotnedon  your  rapid  flight  shall  bear 

Hale  to  the  navy  through  the  storm  of  war. 

For  yet  His  given  to  Troy,  to  ravage  o'er  530 

The  field,  and  spread  her  slaughters  to  the  shore : 

The  sun  shall  see  her  conquer,  till  his  fall 

With  sacred  darkness  shades  the  face  of  all." 

He  said  ;  and  breathing  in  th'  immortal  horse 
Kxcessive  spirit,  urged  them  to  the  course: 
From  their  high  manes  they  shake  the  dust,  and  bear 
The  kindling  chariot  through  the  parted  war: 
So  flies  a  vulture  through  the  clamorous  train 
Of  geese,  that  scream,  and  scatter  round  the  plain. 
From  danger  now  with  s wiliest  speed  they  flew,         680 
And  now  to  conquest  with  like  speed  pursue  $ 
Hole  in  the  seat  the  charioteer  remains, 
Now  plies  the  javelin,  now  directs  the  reins : 
Him  brave  Alcimedon  beheld  distrossM, 
ApproachM  the  chariot,  and  the  chief  address'd: 

"  What  god  provokes  thee,  rashly  thus  to  dare. 
Alone,  unaided,  in  the  thickest  war? 
Alas  I  thy  friend  is  slain,  and  Iloctor  wields 
Achilles*  armN  triumphant  in  the  fields." 

"In  happy  time,*9  the  charioteer  replies,  640 

44 The  bold  Alcimedon  now  greets  my  eyes: 
No  Greek  like  him  the  heavenly  steeds  restrains, 
Or  holds  their  fury  in  suspended  reins : 
Patroclus,  while  he  lived,  their  rage  could  tame  I 
But  now  Patroclus  is  an  empty  name  I 
To  thee  I  yield  the  seat,  to  thee  resign 
The  ruling  charge :  the  task  to  fight  bo  mine." 

He  said.     Alcimodon,  with  active  heat, 
Hnatches  the  reins,  and  vaults  into  the  seat. 
His  friend  descends.     The  o\utf  of  'Yw$  &w^N*A>    ^^ 
And  cull'd  jEiiom,  fighting  ne&r  \u%  <Mfe\ 
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"Lo,  to  my  sight,  beyond  our  hope,  restored 
Achilles1  car,  deserted  of  its  lord; 
The  glorious  steeds  our  ready  arms  invite, 
Scarce  their  weak  drivers  guide  them  throug 
Can  such  opponents  stand,  when  we  assail  ? 
Unite  thy  force,  my  friend,  and  we  prevail." 

The  son  of  Venus  to  the  counsel  yields, 
Then  o'er  their  backs  they  spread  their  solid  shieh 
With  brass  refulgent  the  broad  surface  shined, 
And  thick  bull-hides  the  spacious  concave  lined. 
Them  Chromius  follows,  Aretus  succeeds, 
Each  hopes  the  conquest  of  the  lofty  steeds : 
In  vain,  brave  youths,  with  glorious  hopes  ye  burn, 
In  vain  advance !  not  fated  to  return. 

Unmoved,  Automedon  attends  the  fight, 
Implores  th'  Eternal,  and  collects  his  might. 
Then  turning  to  his  friend,  with  dauntless  mind : 
"Ob,  keep  the  foaming  coursers  close  behind  ! 
Full  on  my  shoulders  let  their  nostrils  blow, 
For  hard  the  fight,  determined  is  the  foe ; 
'Tis  Hector  comes ;  and  when  he  seeks  the  prize, 
War  knows  no  mean :  he  wins  it  or  he  dies." 

Then  through  the  field  he  sends  his  voice  aloud, 
And  calls  th'  Ajaces  from  the  warring  crowd, 
With  great  Atrides  :  "  Hither  turn,"  he  s 
"Turn,  where  distress  demands  immediate  e 
The  dead,  encircled  by  his  friends,  forego, 
And  save  the  living  from  the  fiercer  foe. 
Unhelp'd  we  stand,  unequal  to  engage 
The  force  of  Hector  and  Eneas'  rage ; 
Yet  mighty  as  they  are,  my  force  to  prove 
Is  only  mine ;  th'  event  belongs  to  Jove." 

He  spoke ;  and  high  the  sounding  javelin  flung, 
Which  pass'd  the  shield  of  Aretus  the  young ; 
It  pierced  his  belt,  emboss'd  with  curious  art, 
Then  in  the  lower  belly  stuck  the  dart. 
As  when  a  ponderous  axe  descetuVuv^  fa\\. 
Cleaves  the  broad  forehead  oi  some  YiTa'wcvj  V*&\\ 
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Struck  'twin  tin  kma,  In'  ipringi  wfefcnanji  :>  bnmd,  BW 
Then  tombltiig  will  anonoMU  on  the  gi i 

TIium  full  lilt;  joulli;  tlir-  iiir  his  smil  received, 
Anil  the  imear  trembled  a.-.  I  in  mi  mils  heaved. 
Mow  Hi  AotooMdoa  tat  Trojra  Dm 

[)j-(rli:n-.:ivl    hl;i    hllll't'  ;     I  I  M     dilllllld    I, I.IW, 

Btooping,  In  ibxttt'd  i  tht  Jw*Un  idly  n^i, 

And  hiss'd  JniiHxjiiici  .i'.-r  the  lii-ro'tt  head: 

Dee [i- rool>' d  m  tin-  ground,  tfat  forceful  ipenr 

In  I'Ti  ;  vibrations  spent  its  fury  there. 

Willi  clashing  liiulcliions  now  the  olii<-ls  Imd  fllowi,     BOO 

Mm  wafe  bntra  A i ; i x  beard, and  Lnterpotod i 

Nur  Imi.'.;"!-  Hrr.tiij'  with  his  Trojans  stood, 

liiit   left  tln-ir  -ihuii  0 DBal n  lii'1  lil I  I 

Hll  iirniM  AutDiiii'duii  divettt,  and  cries, 

"Accept,  Patroaltu,  this  emu  Hondas. 

Tints  have  I  soothed  my  griefs,  and  thus  linvu  paid, 
Poor  as  it  in,  Home  offering  to  thy  ifafMM.N 
Bo  looki  the  lion  o*m  a  mangled  bow^ 

Ail  grim  with  rage,  and  horrible  with  " 

Bjgj the  chariot  hi  one  bowd  hi«  ■prong,  hih 

And  u'l-r  his  sent  the  hlnndy  trophios  hung. 

And  OOW  Miin'iv.'i,  ttOta  < li<-  rttlflll  of  air, 
Descends  impetuous,  und  renews  the  war: 

Por,  pleased  at  Length  the  I  frreciafl  armi  to  aid) 

Tlir  lord  of  thunders  emit  ilie  blue-eyed  maid. 

As  when  high  Jore,  da ding  (atari  vro, 

o'er  the  dark  etouds  extendi  oil  purple  bow 
(In  sign  of  tampaate  boa  tha  troubled  nir, 

<  >!■  iiTiiii  tlic  ]■ ■  "I   ii    di-Htmclivn  war) ; 

Til.- . 1 1 . •  ■  - ] . j « i ■  -  .nil  i ■  -  dread  th'  bapaodhig  itooa, 

And  from  his  hall'-lill'd  held  the  labourer  flies; 
In  inch  n  form  the  goddtai  round  lier  drew 

a  lh  Ed  1 1 i, i  i"  ihi'  battle  law. 

PI •BSDO,  on  earth  she  falls. 

And  in  hi*  well-known  voico  to  Spnrln  calls: 

'    Jm-tmI,    I"'mivii\   \>y    n.\\, 

Trojan  yi»\U 
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What  shame  to  Greece  for  future  times  to  t 
To  thee  the  greatest,  in  whose  cause  he  fell  1' 

"Oh,  chief!  oil,  father!"  Atreus'  son  replie 
"Oh,  full  of  days !  by  long  experience  wise  1 
What  more  desires  my  soul,  than  here,  unmoved, 
To  guard  the  body  of  the  man  I  loved? 
Ah  I  would  Minerva  send  me  strength  to  rear 
This  wearied  arm,  and  ward  the  storm  of  war ! 
But  Hector,  like  the  rag©  of  fire,  we  dread, 
And  Jove's  own  glories  blaze  around  his  head.™ 

Pleased  to  be  first  of  all  the  powers  address'd, 
She  breathes  new  vigour  in  her  hero's  breast, 
And  fills  with  keen  revenge,  with  fell  <I 
Desire  of  blood,  and  rage,  and  lust  of  fight. 
So  burns  the  vengeful  hornet  (soul  all  o'er), 
Repulsed  in  vain,  and  thirsty  still  of  gore ; 
(Bold  son  of  air  and  heat !)  on  angry  wings, 
Untamed,  untired,  he  turns,  attacks,  and  stingi 
Fired  with  like  ardour,  fierce  Atrides  flew, 
And  sent  his  soul  with  every  lance  he  threw. 

There  stood  a  Trojan,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
Est  ion's  son,  and  Podes  was  his  name ; 
With  riches  honour'd,  and  with  courage  bless'd, 
By  Hector  loved,  his  comrade  and  his  guest: 
Through  his  broad  belt  the  spear  a  passage  found, 
And  ponderous  as  he  falls,  his  arms  resound. 
Sudden  at  Hector's  side  Apollo  stood ; 
Like  Phamops,  Asius'  son,  appear'd  the  god; 
{Asius  the  great,  who  held  his  wealthy  reign 
In  fair  Abydos,  by  the  rolling  main.) 

"Oh,  prince !"  he  cried,  "  oh,   foremost  once  in  fan 
What  Grecian  now  shall  tremble  at  thy  name  ? 
Dost  thou  at  length  to  Menelaus  yield — 
A  chief  once  thought  no  terror  of  the  field? 
Yet  singly,  now,  the  long-disputed  prize 
He  bears  victorious,  while  our  army  flies. 
By  the  same  arm  illustrious  Podes  \Aed-, 
The  friend  of  Hector,  unrevenged,  w  d 
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Thin  hoard,  o'er  Hootoi    pmdi  a  cloud  of  wo, 
Kiirc  liRii  hi*  lunco,  am!  driven  him  on  the  Toe. 

But  DOW  ili'  Sternal  »h«"k  hii  noble  »hield, ' 
That  nhadcd  Ido,  mid  at)  the  BttfcjaOf  li.dd, 

Beneath  iii  iuri|il(i  VBTjgii    A  1'iiliiiL'  cknd 

Involved  the  mount i  the  thunder  ronr"d  d I ; 

'I'll'  aflHgbtod  Mill  from  tli. 'IP-  iMimliiiinnN  nod, 

Ami  blast  bonoith the llgfatalngi of  tho godi 

ml  'if  liin  all*aeetttf  eye. 
Tin'  ranqoMfd  triumph,  and  the  rieton  fly. 
Then  tnembtod  Qroocei  tho  Sight  Peneleua  Ind; 
the  iiinvi'  Boeotian  tura'd  hi»  hond 

'I'm  fcoi  liii'  lot,  !'"lyl.Hi..i  i  dm  tn'iir, 

And  razed  hi-  ihoulder  with  n  ibortaM  *j>onr: 

Hy  Hector  wounded,  Leltai  qun  i  tbi  ptaloi 

I'ihitiI  through  the  wrlel ;  null,  raging  vrfUi  the  peu 

GruHjiN  hi*  otii-^.iniiiini.ii.ii'  batoe  [a  vein, 

Am  HflOlOf  fbfloVd,  UOUMO  ii(hlri!H»'(l 
'I'Ik'  Bamlng  jiivt'liu  to  his  iniiuly  brCMtl 

Tho  brittle  i i  before  hi  i  cot  lot  yleldi, 

BnltisgTm  prlthelem Wiethe  nnMei 

Ili^h  on  liii  chariot  :i.->  the  Cretan  ■food, 

The  m  of  Prion  wlinTrl  the  Busetve  « 1; 

But,  trriog  from  Iti  iun,  lb'  Impetuoui  ipeatf 
Struck  to  the  dun  the  iqabn  and  eJin  loteei 
OFmrtbl  Morions  Oarenoa  Me  name, 
Who  Icii  fiiu  Lj  etui  foi  the  netoe  of  (ante, 

I  Hi   l>.i>l    Ixild    M.liiiii   tuiii-lil  ;    iiimI   iiiiW,  liiid   Inw, 

Hud  mood  the  triumpbi  of  bfi  Trojan  fba  i 
ii»i  the  breve  !ii|imi-  the  ratdy  oooner*  brought 

And  with  hi»  Uft  hie  inrorter*»  nulety  I gut, 

1 1 ;  oheah  and  mi  the  weapon  went, 

The  teeth  it  nlmltorM,  end  the  tongue  it  rent. 

P from  Mi  hbI  ha  uaabUi  t»  tlie  plaint 

Hi.  dying  hand  fbrgttl  the  fallinff  roin: 

■  ' 'ho  car, 

And  urgea  lo  deeei  I  ifat  hofmaaa  ww, 

Idometwn*  dtfMMJtl   the  lieu  »Vv' 
And  the  nwitl  enevfot  tO  tin'-  MAT*  ttitt*. 
IT 
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Nor  Ajax  less  the  will  of  Heaven  det 
And  conquest  shifting  to  the  Trojan  side, 
Turn'd  by  the  hand  of  Jove.     Then  thus  bej 
To  Atreus*  seed,  the  godlike  Telamon: 

"Alas  I  who  sees  not  Jove's  almighty  ha: 
Transfers  the  glory  to  the  Trojan  band? 
Whether  the  weak  or  strong  discharge  the  c 
He  guides  each  arrow  to  a  Grecian  heart: 
Not  so  our  spears :  incessant  though  they  rai 
He  suffers  every  lance  to  fall  in  vain- 
Deserted  of  the  god,  yet  let  us  try 
What  human  strength  and  prudence  can  supply; 
If  yet  this  honour'd  corae,  in  triumph  borne, 
May  glad  the  fleets  that  hope  not  our  return. 
Who  tremble  yet,  scarce  rescued  from  their  fates, 
And  still  hear  Hector  thundering  at  their  gates. 
Some  hero  too  must  be  despatched  to  bear 
The  mournful  message  to  Pelides'  ear; 
For  sure  he  knows  not,  distant  on  the  shore, 
His  friend,  his  loved  Patroclus,  is  no  more. 
But  such  a  chief  I  spy  not  through  the  host: 
The  men,  the  steeds,  the  armies,  all  are  lost 
In  general  darkness. — Lord  of  earth  and  air  1 
Oh,  King  1  oh,  Father !  hear  my  humble  prayer : 
Dispel  this  cloud,  the  light  of  heaven  restore : 
Give  me  to  see,  and  Ajax  asks  no  more  1 
If  Greece  must  perish,  we  thy  will  obey, 
But  let  us  perish  in  the  face  of  day." 

With  tears  the  hero  spoke,  and  at  his  prayi 
The  god,  relenting,  clear'd  the  douded  air; 
Forth  burst  the  sun  with  ali- enlightening  ray ; 
The  blaze  of  armour  flash'd  against  the  day. 
"  Now,  now,  Atrides !  cast  around  thy  sight, 
If  yet  Antilochus  survives  the  fight, 
Let  him  to  great  Achilles'  ear  convey 
The  fatal  news." — Atrides  hastes  away. 

So  turns  the  lion  from  the  nightly  fold, 
Though  high  in  courage,  and  yj\\.\i  Wngst  \>o\&. 
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Long  rh MM  bj  ln'i'l ii. I  long  vi'xM  l>y  Ii-hiimIn, 

Niiil'  wdli  I.. 1 1  mi,  ,  ..ii.l  lu-iii'il  dui-p  wiili  wmtmla  ; 
Tho  diirta  lly  n'Miiil  him  ft B  I Irtd  lunula. 

Ami  tin-.  rod  twron  of  id'1  I'lii/iii"  brandi  i 

Till  iiiir,  rolootut)  m  tha  iinvii  or  'i.  ii 

Smir  In'  ili'|i:nl  i,  iii"l  i|iuln  lli'  ontMttd  |ir<iy: 

S Vi-il     All  1 1 1  ■  ■  ■  i   ft In  :   dfUgUl  'Hi-   plftOO 

Willi  frttrj  lil&Di,  luit,  wild  DnwUllflg  p*0»l  700 

Tin'  !'■■■.  I"-  ii'.n  'd| [hi  yi'i  Patroerui  nam, 

Anil  niiirli  nihil' Hi ish'il,  inin'li  n.l|ni".l  Ml    limn 

Mil'  guard  (i.   ii'  rrlii'M,  to  your  ehorgo  aoutSfffAf 

Ami  hour  iln'  i  ■  "I    ill"  ildii.il  In  mind  ; 

llrnv  nkiU'd  lit*  WM  in  MOfa  ObUgtDg  ml  | 

Tha  mUdi  i  in- '.  and  Ihi  swtlwt  hurt) 

III'   Wild,  "III"  I    Iml    lull'   iln-ii'.'il    Ihi   I'lld  ; 

tn  ,[<Miii  I.  in'i.i.  1. 1  in  Me  ,i  frlttd  '" 

Bo  parti  Ihi  ohiafi  Iron  rant  to  noli  bt  Bow, 
And  round  mi  'dl  NtdcN  not  Ida  phrdng  viow.  700 

,a  ,  n„.  bold  im-i,  .■in in.'. i  trtth  ■  barpi   I 

Of  nil  Ilml   WlOg  III"  nn-l  mind  i"liy, 

Tin"  itcrtd  Hgl*i lr 'In  wnlhi  thwo, 

boob  dnwii,  mill  mi  tht  dtttanl  thiohot  mova, 

i  „i|iH,  null,  k inn  on  id"  quivorng  hoxo» 

In-    Mi    ■ I  Hi"  cloud*  id'  nir: 

Nnl  Willi  loll  qutoknOH,  hi*  MMrtOd  ni^ht 

Ku'd  tliin,  mid  thai  wiiv,  through  ihi  rnju  ol  II  [tn 

Tiii ■  i"i im-i  ii"  -.,11-111,  iio  i;. i, 

Obitrteg  bli  nun,  ud  mnadng  daatl ml.         77» 

Tn  bin  ill"  klagi  "  Btbved  ni  Joto  I  draw  am, 

Poi  Hutdor  in i i  novoi  i ih'd  thj  nr. 

'I'liy  cyca  have  wilneaa'd  wlntl  n  I'd t id  tnrni 
Ilow  Hinn  trivmpht,  mill  'h'  Aohi i  m ' 

Thin  [■  iml  nil  :   I'uli.x-hiN  Ofl  thi    IWWI ■, 

Plow  i"'i"  'itni  .1 i,  thill  no I  'i ■"  ii"  inoro. 

V\\  to  thi  H""i.  iin  ■  in  'i SjTi I  ''  II 

Tin-  -ad  AehJllei  haffi  in.  lowd Uli 

ii,-  toe  "!■<!  hub  Ihi  ukod  eon*  to  niai 

Ma? 
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The  youthful  warrior  heard  with  silent  wo, 
From  his  fair  eyes  the  tears  began  to  flow; 
Big  with  the  mighty  grief,  he  strove  to  say 
What  sorrow  dictates,  but  no  word  found  way. 
To  brave  Laodocus  his  arms  he  flung, 
Who  near  him,  wheeling,  drove  Iris  steeds  along ; 
Then  ran,  the  mournful  message  to  impart. 
With  tearful  eyes  and  with  dejected  heart 
Swift  fled  the  youth:  nor  Menelaiis  stands 
(Though  sore  distress' d)  to  aid  the  Pylian  bands ; 
But  bids  bold  Thrasymede  those  troops  sustain  ; 
Himself  returns  to  his  Patroclus  slain. 

"Gone  is  Antilochus,"  the  hero  said; 
But  hope  not,  warriors,  for  Achilles'  aid: 
Though  fierce  his  rage,  unbounded  be  bis  wo, 
Unarm'd  he  fights  not  with  the  Trojan  foe. 
'Tis  in  our  hand  alone  our  hopes  remain, 
'Tis  our  own  vigour  must  the  dead  regain, 
And  save  ourselves,  while  with  impetuous  hate 
Troy  pours  along,  and  this  way  rolls  our  fate."  80" 

"'Tis  well,"  said  Ajax:  "be  it  then  thy  care, 
With  Merion's  aid,  the  weighty  corse  to  rear; 
Myself  and  my  bold  brother  will  sustain 
The  shock  of  Hector  and  his  charging  train: 
Nor  fear  we  armies,  fighting  side  by  side ; 
What  Troy  can  dare,  we  have  already  tried — 
Have  tried  it,  and  have  stood." — The  hero  said ; 
High  from  the  ground  the  warriors  heave  the  dead. 
A  general  clamour  rises  at  the  sight: 
Loud  shout  the  Trojans,  and  renew  the  fight.  81 

Not  fiercer  rush  along  the  gloomy  wood, 
With  rage  insatiate  and  with  thirst  of  blood, 
Voracious  hounds,  that  many  a  length  before 
Their  furious  hunters,  drive  the  wounded  boar ; 
But,  if  the  savage  turns  his  glaring  eye, 
They  howl  aloof,  and  round  the  forest  fly. 
Thus  on  retreating  Greece  the  Trojans  pour, 
Wave  their  thick.  fi\u\c\v\ona,  mi&  Mwsvr  \wfdfca  ■SWwim-. 
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But  Ajax  turning,  to  their  foam  they  yield ; 

All  pale  they  tremble,  and  forsake  the  field.  890 

While  thus  aloft  the  hero'*  corse  they  hour, 
Behind  them  rage*  all  the  utorm  of  war; 
Confu*ion,  tumult,  horror,  o'er  the  throng 
Of  men,  *teed*,  chariot*,  urged  the  rout  along : 
Le««  fierce  the  wind*  with  ri*ing  (lumen  oon*pirep 
To  whelm  dome  city  under  wave*  of  fire  ; 
Now  Hink  in  gloomy  cloud*  the  proud  abode* ; 
Now  crack  the  blazing  temple*  of  the  god* ; 
The  rumbling  torrent  through  the  ruin  roll*, 
And  *heet*  of  Nmoko  mount  heavy  to  the  pole*.  880 

The  horoe*  *weat  beneath  their  honour'd  load. 
Ad  when  two  mule*,  along  the  rugged  road, 
From  the  Hteep  mountain  with  exerted  *trength 
Drag  Rome  va*t  beam,  or  ma*t'*  unwieldy  length, 
Inly  they  groan,  big  drop*  of  *weat  (Until, 
Th'  enormou*  timber  lumbering  down  the  hill : 
Ho  the*e. — Behind,  the  bulk  of  Ajux  *tand*, 
And  break*  the  torrent  of  the  mailing  band*. 
Thu*  when  a  river,  nwcIIM  with  nudden  rain*, 
Hpread*  hi*  broad  water*  o'er  the  level  plain*,  840 

Home  iuterpo*iug  hill  the  *tream  divide*, 
And  break*  it*  force,  and  turn*  the  winding  tide*. 
Htill  clone  they  follow,  c!o*e  their  rear  engage; 
jftnea*  Ntorm*,  and  Hector  foam*  with  rage: 
While  (J recce  a  heavy,  thick  retreat  maintain*, 
Wedged  in  one  body  like  a  flight  of  crane*, 
That  *hriek  ince**ant  while  the  falcon,  hung 
High  on  poined  pinion*,  threat*  their  callow  young: 
Ho  from  the  Trojan  chief*  the  Grecian*  fly, 
Huch  the  wild  terror,  and  the  mingled  cry:  850 

Within,  without  the  trench,  and  all  the  way, 
HtrewM  in  bright  heap*,  their  arm*  and  armour  lay: 
Huch  horror  Jove  impre**'d  I  yet  *till  proceed* 
The  work  of  death,  and  mill  the  battle  bleed*, 
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2fte  Oritf  of  Achilles,  and  New  Armour  made  him  by  Vulcan. 

AnooMSNT.— Tlio  news  of  the  death  of  Patroclns  is  brought  i»  Achilles "(.,, 
Antiloclius.  Thetis,  hearing  his  lamentations,  cornea  with  all  her  * 
nyropln  to  comfort  him.  The  speeches  of  the  mother  and  son  on  (I 
occasion.  Iris  appears  to  Achilles  by  the  command  of  Juno,  and  oral 
him  lo  aliow  himself  at  the  head  of  the  inireuchments.  The  sight  of  fuss 
turns  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  the  bod;  of  Patrcdna  is  carried  off  I 
tho  Greeks.  The  Trojans  call  a  council,  where  Hector  and  Polydamas 
disagree  in  ibeir  opinions-,  but  the  advice  of  the  former  prevails,  b 
encamped  in  tho  field.     The  grief  of  Achilles  over  the  body  of  Pntroctus, 

Thetis  goes  to  the  palace  of  Vulcan,  tii  obtain  new  arms  for  her  ss 
description  of  ibe  wonderful  works  of  Vulcan  j  and  lastly,  llisi  noble  01 
of  the  shield  of  Achillea. 

The  latter  part  of  the  nine- and -twentieth  day,  and  the  night  ensuing",  ti 
up  this  book.  The  scene  ia  at  Achilles'  tent  on  the  sea-shore,  from  who 
it  changes  to  tho  palace  of  Vulcan. 

Thus,  like  the  raging  of  tho  fire,  the  combat  bums ; 
And  now  it  rises,  now  it  sinks  by  turns. 
Meanwhile,  where  Hellespont's  broad  waters  flow 
Stood  Nestor's  son,  the  messenger  of  wo : 
There  sat  Achilles,  shaded  by  his  sails, 
On  hoisted  yards  extended  to  the  gales ; 
Pensive  he  sat;  for  all  that  fate  desigu'd, 
Rose  in  sad  prospect  to  his  boding  mind. 
Thus  to  his  soul  he  said :  "Ah  what  constrains 
The  Greeks,  late  victors,  now  to  quit  the  plains? 
Is  this  the  day,  which  Heaven  so  long  ago 
Ordain'd,  to  sink  me  with  the  weight  of  wo? 
(So  Thetis  warn'd,)  when  by  a  Trojan  hand 
The  bravest  of  the  Myrmidonian  band 
Should  lose  the  light?     Fulfill'd  is  that  decree; 
Fall'n  is  the  warrior,  and  Patroclus  be  ! 
In  vain  I  charged  him  soon  to  quit  the  plain, 
And  warn'd  to  shun  YlettVatio.ttfatc&m^'aiaA" 
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.nd  swift  Dynamene,  now  cut  the  tides : 
Isera  now  the  verdant  wave  divides : 
Nemertes  with  Apseudea  lifts  the  head, 
Bright  Galatea  quits  her  pearly  bed ; 
These  Orythia,  Clymene,  attend, 
Masra,  Amphinome,  the  train  extend, 
And  black  Janira,  and  Janassa  fair, 
And  Amatheia  with  her  amber  hair. 
All  these,  and  ali  that  deep  in  ocean  held 
Their  sacred  seats,  the  glimmering  grotto  fi 
Each  beat  her  ivory  breast  with  silent  wo, 
Till  Thetis'  sorrows  thus  began  to  flow: 

"  Hear  me,  and  judge,  ye  sisters  of  the  main  I 
How  just  a  cause  has  Thetis  to  complain  ! 
How  wretched,  were  I  mortal,  were  my  fate  ! 
How  more  than  wretched  in  th'  immortal  .state  I 
Sprung  from  my  bed  a  godlike  hero  c 
The  bravest  far  that  ever  bore  the  na 
Like  some  fair  olive,  by  my  careful  hand 
He  grew,  he  flourish'd,  and  adorn'd  the  land : 
To  Troy  I  sent  him ;  but  the  Fates  ordain 
He  never,  never  must  return  agi " 
So  short  a  space  the  light  of  heaven  to  view 
So  short,  alas  1  and  fill'd  with  anguish  too. 
Hear  how  his  sorrows  echo  through  the  shoi 
I  cannot  ease  them,  but  I  must  depl 
I  go  at  least  to  bear  a  tender  part, 
And  mourn  my  loved  one  with  a  mother's  heart." 

She  said;  and  left  the  caverns  of  the  main, 
All  bathed  in  tears :  the  melancholy  train 
Attend  her  way.     Wide  opening  part  the  tides, 
While  the  long  pomp  the  silver  wave  divides. 
Approaching  now,  they  touch'd  the  Trojan  land ; 
Then,  two  by  two,  ascended  up  the  strand. 
Th'  immortal  mother,  standing  close  beside 
Her  mournful  offspring,  to  his  sighs  replied ; 
Along  the  coast  their  mmg\ed  clamour  tmi. 
And  thus  the  silver-fooled  dame  be$! 


fate! 

.Btate  1 

ind: 

lew, 
ihore! 
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*  Why  mourns  my  §ont  thy  late-preferr'd  request 
Tho  god  haw  granted,  and  the  Greeks  distress'd:    % 
Why  mourns  my  nun?  thy  anguish  let  me  shares 
Reveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care." 

He,  deeply  groaning:  "To  this  cureless  grief 
Not  ev'n  the  Thunderer9!  favour  brings  relief.  100 

Patroclus  I — Ah  I — say,  goddess,  can  I  boast 
A  pleasure  now?  revenge  itself  is  lost; 
Patroclus,  loved  of  all  my  martial  train, 
Beyond  mankind,  beyond  myself,  is  slain ; 
Lost  are  those  arms  the  gods  themselves  bestow'd 
On  Pelcus:  Hector  bears  the  glorious  load. 
Cursed  be  that  day,  when  all  the  powers  above 
Thy  charm*  submitted  to  a  mortal  love  I 
Oh  I  hadst  thou  still,  a  sister  of  the  main, 
Pursued  the  pleasures  of  the  watery  reign ;  110 

And  happier  Peleus,  less  ambitious,  led 
A  mortal  beauty  to  his  equal  bed  I 
Kre  the  sad  fruit  of  thy  unhappy  womb 
Had  caused  such  sorrows  past  and  woes  to  come  I 
For  soon,  alas  I  that  wretched  offspring  slain, 
New  woes,  new  sorrows,  shall  create  again. 
Tis  not  in  Fate  tli'  alternate  now  to  give ; 
Patroclus  dead,  Achilles  hates  to  live. 
Let  me  revenge  it  on  proud  Hector's  heart, 
Lot  his  last  spirit  smoke  upon  my  dart;  190 

On  these  conditions  will  I  breathe:  till  then, 
I  blush  to  walk  among  the  race  of  men/' 

A  flood  of  tears,  at  this,  the  goddess  shed : 
44  Ah,  then,  I  see  thee  dying,  see  thee  dead  I 
When  Hector  falls,  thou  diost." — "Let  Hector  die, 
And  let  me  fall  I"  Achilles  made  reply. 
Far  lies  Patroclus  from  his  native  plain  I 
He  fell,  and,  falling,  wish'd  my  aid  in  vain. 
Ah  I  then,  since  from  this  miserable  day 
I  cast  all  hope  of  my  return  away;  ISO 

Since  unreven#ed,  a  hundred  ghosts  ttanwcuA. 
The  &te  of  Hector  from  Achillti'  hind  \ 

Aa 
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Since  here,  for  brutal  courage  far  renown' d, 

I  live  an  idle  burden  to  the  ground, 

(Others  in  council  famed  for  nobler  skill. 

More  useful  to  preserve  than  I  to  kill :) 

Let  me — But,  oh !  ye  gracious  powers  above  1 

Wrath  and  revenge  from  men  and  gods  remove : 

Far,  far  too  dear  to  every  mortal  breast, 

Sweet  to  the  soul,  as  honey  to  the  taste : 

Gathering  like  vapours  of  a  noxious  kind 

From  fiery  blood,  and  darkening  all  the  mind. 

Me  Agamemnon  urged  to  deadly  hate : 

'Tis  past — I  quell  it ;  I  resign  to  fate. 

Yes:  I  will  meet  the  murderer  of  my  friend; 

Or,  if  the  gods  ordain  it,  meet  my  end. 

The  stroke  of  fate  the  bravest  cannot  shun ; 

The  great  Alcides,  Jove's  unequal'd  son, 

To  Juno's  hate  at  length  resign'd  his  breath. 

And  sunk  the  victim  of  all-conquering  death. 

So  shall  Achilles  fall !  stretch'd  pale  and  dead, 

No  more  the  Grecian  hope,  or  Trojan  dread! 

Let  me,  this  instant,  rush  into  the  fields, 

And  reap  what  glory  life's  short  harvest  yields. 

Shall  I  not  force  some  widow'd  dame  to  tear 

With  frantic  hands  her  long  dishevel'd  hair? 

Shall  I  not  force  her  breast  to  heave  witli  sighs, 

And  the  soft  tears  to  trickle  from  her  eyes? 

Yes,  I  shall  give  the  fair  those  mournful  charms — 

In  vain  yon  hold  me — Hence  !  My  arms !  my  anus  | 

Soon  shall  the  sanguine  torrent  spread  so  wide, 

That  all  shall  know  Achilles  swells  the  tide." 

"My  son,"  (cerulean  Thetis  made  reply, 
To  fate  submitting  with  a  secret  sigh,) 
"The  host  to  succour,  and  thy  friends  to  save, 
Is  worthy  thee :  the  duty  of  the  brave. 
But  canst  thou  naked  issue  to  the  plains? 
Thy  radiant  arms  the  Trojan  foe  detains. 
Insulting  Hector  bears  the  spoils  on  high, 
jBut  vainly  glories  ■,  for  \ua  fo&»  \a  tu^y. 
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Rise,  son  of  Peleus  !  rise,  divinely  brave ! 
Assist  the  combat,  and  Patroclus  save; 
For  him  the  slaughter  to  tile  fleet  they  spread, 
And  fall  by  mutual  wounds  around  the  dead. 
To  drag  him  back  to  Troy  the  foe  contends : 
"or  with  his  death  the  rage  of  Hector  ends ; 
A  prey  to  dogs  he  dooms  hia  corae  to  lie, 
And  marks  the  place  to  fix  his  head  on  high. 
Rise,  and  prevent  (if  yet  you  think  of  fame) 
Thy  friend's  disgrace,  thy  own  eternal  shame  !" 
Who  sends  thee,  goddess!  from  tb'  ethereal  & 

chilles  thus.     And  Iris  thus  replies: 
I  come,  Pelides  !  from  the  queen  of  Jove, 
Th'  immortal  empress  of  the  realms  of  above, 
Unknown  to  him  who  sits  remote  on  high, 
Unknown  to  all  the  synod  of  the  sky." 

"  Thou  corn's!  in  vain,"  he  cries,  with  fury  war 
"Arms  I  have  none,  and  can  I  fight  unarm'd? 
Unwilling  as  I  am,  of  force  I  stay, 
Till  Thetis  bring  me,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Vulcanian  arms:  what  other  can  I  wield, 
Except  the  mighty  Telamonian  shield? 
That,  in  my  friend's  defence  has  Ajax  spread, 
While  his  strong  lance  around  him  heaps  the  dear 
The  gallant  chief  defends  Mencctius'  son, 
And  does  what  his  Achilles  should  have  done." 

"Thy  want  of  arms,"  said  Iris,  "well  we  know, 
But  though  unarm'd,  yet,  clad  in  terrors,  go! 
Let  but  Achilles  o'er  yon  trench  appear, 
Proud  Troy  shall  tremble,  and  consent  to  fear ; 
Greece  from  one  glance  of  that  tremendous  eye, 
Shall  take  new  courage,  and  disdain  to  fly." 

She  spoke  ;  and  pass'd  in  air.     The  hero  rose ; 
Her  a:gis  Pallas  o'er  his  shoulders  throws: 
Around  his  brows  a  golden  cloud  she  spread: 
A  stream  of  glory  flamed  above  his  head. 
As  when  from  some  beleaguet'd  town  arise 
The  smokes,  high-curling  to  t\ws  s\a&s&  sVwra 
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Seen  from  some  island,  o'er  the  main  af-.ir, 

men  distress'd  hung  out  the  sign  of  war); 
Svuti  as  the  inn  in  ocean  hides  Inn  rayi, 

■  ii-  hOli  the  fhuntng  beacon*  blaze; 

Kijp'r-f'tl   lit-aui      tin'   .  r;i     ;>!'■   lii  i"!jl. 

aven'l  high  arch  reflect*  tins  ruddy  light: 
Ho  from  Achilles'  head  the  splendours  rise, 
Reflecting  lilnzo  on  blue  against  the  nkiea. 
I'oiili  march'd  the  chief,  and,  di*tatit  from  tot 

lllL'll   Oil  tin'    I.Ui1|p4i1    |Tii  led    111  ;    vnn'f   aloud; 

With  her  own  shout  Minerva  swells  the  sound: 

.■■!.  :ii. il   I  In-  :;Iim,t.:  retli.  Kind. 
.■I  Inaiipi-t  'i  lira/i'ii  mouth  fnnu  I'ar 
With  shrilling  clamour  sounds  tli'  alarm  of  war,  ! 

Struck  from  tho  walls,  the  echoes  float  on  high, 
and  Hi'-  round  bulwark!  and  thick  towers  reply; 
.    .  ..i.  ,■  (|,.<   In- 1 .  h  icn'ih 

llosin  drop  ihrir  urois,  and  tremble  an  thoy  beard ' 

\ini  i-:i'-i:  tiic  afauioi  i  mil,  Htui  coorMi 
nd  steeds  and  men  lie  mingled  on  the  pooad 
hast  they  see  the  livid  lightning!  play, 
ton  Ineir  eye-halls  frurn  I  he  Hashing  ray. 
ice  from  the  tm.c-h  In.  ilrcndftll  rolOO  he  raised; 
i-l  tlni.f  ilirv  Bed  confounded  and  amazed.  ! 

welvc,  in  the  tnmolt  Wedged,  iiiilinndy  nisli'd 

their  own  Hpears,  hy  their  own  chnrloti  ormhMI 

While,  shielded  from  the  darts,  t lit*  f!  recks  ohtain 

.-I   tli.'  ■  1.1:11 
A  lofty  bier  the  breathless  warrior  bears: 
Around,  his  sad  companions  melt  in  tears. 
But  chief  Achilles,  bending  down  his  head, 
Pours  unavailing  sorrows  o'er  the  dead, 

.  mi  with  lu-  iteed  1  and  on 

Ho  sent  refulgent  to  the  field  of  war;  381 

(TJnhenpy  ehsngi  I)  now  m  dei  .  peje,  he  found, 
Stretch'd  forth,  and  gnsh'd  with  many  a  gapin 
Meantime,  unwearied  with  hia  heavenly  wtvj, 


I 

ind, 


'd. 
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Quench'd  his  red  orb,  at  Juno's  high  command, 
And  from  iheir  labours  eased  ill'  Achaian  band. 
The  frighled  Trojans  (panting  from  the  war, 
Their  steeds  unharness'd  from  the  weary  car) 
A  sudden  council  calTd:  each  chief  appear'd 
In  haste,  and  standing ;  for  to  sit  they  fear'd. 
'Twas  now  no  season  for  prolong'd  debate ; 
They  saw  Achilles,  and  in  him  their  fate. 
Silent  they  stood:  Polydamas  at  last, 
Skill'd  to  discern  the  future  by  the  past, 
The  son  of  Panthus,  thus  express'd  his  fears ; 
(The  friend  of  Hector,  and  of  equal  years : 
The  self-same  night  to  both  a  being  gave, 
One  wise  in  council,  one  in  action  brave :) 

"  In  free  debate,  my  friends,  your  sentence  spei 
For  me,  I  move,  before  the  morning  break, 
To  raise  our  camp :  too  dangerous  here  our  post, 
Far  from  Troy's  walls*  and  on  a  naked  coast. 
I  deem'd  not  Greece  so  dreadful,  while,  engaged 
In  mutual  feuds,  her  king  and  hero  raged ; 
Then,  while  we  hoped  our  armies  might  prevail, 
We  boldly  camp'd  beside  a  thousand  sail. 
I  dread  Pelides  now:  his  rage  of  mind 
Not  long  continues  to  the  shores  confined, 
Nor  to  the  fields,  where  long  in  equal  fray 
Contending  nations  won  and  lost  the  day; 
For  Troy,  for  Troy,  shall  henceforth  be  the  strife, 
And  the  hard  contest  not  for  fame,  but  life. 
Haste  then  to  I  lion,  while  the  favouring  night 
Detains  those  terrors,  keeps  that  arm  from  fight ; 
If  but  the  morrow's  sun  behold  us  here, 
That  arm,  those  terrors,  we  shall  feel,  nor  fear ; 
And  hearts  that  now  disdain,  shall  leap  with  joy, 
If  Heaven  permit  them  then  to  enter  Troy. 
Let  not  my  fatal  prophecy  he  true, 
Nor  what  I  tremble  but  to  think,  ensue. 
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Whatever  bo  mir  futa,  yet  let  un  try 

Wh.il   font  of  Hi' ihm]. I  ;ui'i  1 1  M..' hi  rim  HUp|ily  ; 
!:'■' I  '  1  fa  gUMd  ili|"'inl  ; 

The  I.JWH  lii'i  galai  iiml  bulwark!  "hull  defend. 

Winn  BUI g  ilnwrm,  OUT  Wull-U|i]ni(ti1i-.l   pOWMIi 

Arniy'd  in  n.rni/i,  fthfJJ  Inn-  UM  l"liy  1'iwiTn. 

1,1-1    till-    lll-l  ■   ■      i   '    ■     ■    In.   Ii       .-  Ik   Ii    I'll        ■     ill    . 

Vast  bli  mad  i laaoj  <■ rooky  wuii», 

Or  letrli  it  thOOHOd   'iM'Ir'i   i'Hiiiil   llin   |il;u||. 
Till   In-  H|n-nl   o.m-ri        ,,l.    I  In-   Heel    ;i.;;im  ; 

Bo  inny  hd  raga  bf  tin  <K  and  [tbour'd  down  i 
Ami  d'l^K  ilinll  tear  htm  •*•*  tu  auk  ihi  town." 

"  lii'lui-ti?"   Hliiil  Ilit'-li.r,  fired  with  «t<-ni  ill   -him  ; 

"  W'lni 1 1  ooop  irbola  anal  i  la  obi  mill  again f 
P/aa'l w k  yt  reliant  wawior#,a»y, 

Nino  yearn  Impri il  in  ihoNC  towers  yc  luy? 

Willi1  ii'ii  llm  world  wun  Ilirm  liiiniul  -4  -ilij 

For  liniM  aikawlatMj  and  for  trdnaa  of  gold ; 

It'll   wUU loitou  .  in  In  i   whIIm  wi-  Bluy'd, 

Sunk   w.-ii'  1 1> -I    1 1  !■>;. i  in-  ■,  kikI  Iht  nt.irr.N  ilii'ny'il  ; 

Tlie  PhrygUni  now  l»or  aoattarM  ipolli  enjoy, 

Anil  proud  .Mn- i  un  ic  i  iii-  iiml i  of  Troy. 

Qrtal  I'"-'  ai  i'  ngth  nj  arm  >  to  aonouai  I  i  all :. 
And  ibutl  tba  QjaoUtti  in  ilmir  Woodat)  wall*; 
l)nr*«t  thou  .lin[iiril  whom  tba  god ii'   ' 

i    ■        i  Trojanl  I  ahull  »i<-\>  hi*  flight 

To  hotter  eiiiui'ii-l  I  In  n  ulii  til  lun  li'iiil  : 

n  Bra  ion  at, '  tbi  mtoo  attatuL 

[|  iii-  H  !"■ vbo  ■'  ' ..  i"'  i  coal  l in''!, 

Forth  i'i  linn  bring  than  fix  tha  I pa  to  ihara . 

!Vi  battai  ganorouaty  btatow*d  on  thoati 
'iii  in  i'ii  tha  plundai  ol  touati  i 

H'l    III-    til"    |'ll]  |'l i  Kill     U-KIIHH, 

■  ■    '.ii  luivy  nHO  rrt  pooj  "in 

■  lull'-- 1  ba  in  nil  in*  mlghti 
1 1 In  i>d  i he  dangari  I  ulndl  ttaad  tint  fight. 
ii.. ii .  ■■,"  godi '  "'  i"i  ma  "■ e  gtoV 

~i>*  glorious  whoauVar  •hatt  U*»\ 
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Mars  is  our  common  lord,  alike  to  all ; 
And  oft  the  victor  triumphs  but  to  fall." 

The  shouting  host  in  loud  applauses  join'd 
So  Pallas  robb'd  the  many  of  their  mind ; 
To  their  own  sense  condemn'd,  and  left  to  choost 
The  worst  advice,  the  better  to  refuse. 

While  the  long  night  extends  her  sable  reign, 
Around  Patroclus  mourn'd  the  Grecian  train. 
Stern  in  superior  grief  Pelides  stood ; 
Those  slaughtering  arms  so  used  to  bathe  in  bloo 
Now  clasp'd  his  clay-cold  limbs:  then  gushing  sti 
The  tears,  and  sighs  burst  from  his  swelling  heart 
The  lion  thus,  with  dreadful  anguish  stung, 
Roars  through  the  desert,  and  demands  his  young 
When  the  grim  savage  to  his  rifled  den 
Too  late  returning,  snuffs  the  track  of  men, 
And  o'er  the  vales  and  o'er  the  forest  bounds  j 

is  clamorous  grief  the  bellowing  wood  resounds 
grieves  Achilles ;  and  impetuous  vents, 
To  all  his  Myrmidons,  his  loud  laments. 

"  In  what  vain  promise,  gods  !  did  I  en; 
When,  to  console  Menastius'  feeble  age, 
I  vow'd  his  much-loved  offspring  to  restore, 
Charged  with  rich  spoils  to  fair  Opuntia's  shore? 
But  mighty  Jove  cuts  short,  with  just  disdain, 
The  long,  long  views  of  poor,  designing  man ! 
One  fate  the  warrior  and  the  friend  shall  strike, 
And  Troy's  black  sands  must  drink  our  blood  alike 
Me  too  a  wretched  mother  shall  deplore, 
An  aged  father  never  see  me  more  I 
Yet,  my  Patroclus !  yet  a  space  I  stay, 
Then  swift  pursue  thee  on  the  darksome  way. 
Ere  thy  dear  relics  in  the  grave  are  laid, 
Shall  Hector's  head  be  offer'd  to  thy  shade ; 
That,  with  his  arms,  shall  hang  before  thy  shrine : 
And  twelve  the  noblest  of  the  Trojan  line, 
Sacred  to  vengeance,  by  \\iia  hu.n.4  «x\m*, 
Their  lives  effused  around  xWy  ftatnm?,  w»- 


engage, 
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Thus  let  me  lie  till  then ;  thus,  closely  press'd, 

Bathe  thy  cold  face,  and  sob  upon  thy  breast  I 

While  Trojan  captives  hore  thy  mourners  stay, 

Weep  all  the  night,  and  murmur  all  the  day:  400 

Spoils  of  my  arms,  and  thine ;  when,  wasting  wide, 

Our  swords  kept  time,  and  conquered  side  by  side/9 

lie  spoke ;  and  bade  the  sad  attendants  round 
Cleanse  the  pale  corse,  and  wash  each  honourVt  wound. 
A  massy  cauldron  of  stupendous  frame 
They  brought,  and  placed  it  o'er  the  rising  flame ; 
Then  heap  the  lighted  wood  ;  the  flame  divides 
Beneath  the  vase,  and  climbs  around  the  sides : 
In  its  wide  womb  they  pour  the  rushing  stream ; 
The  boiling  water  bubbles  to  the  brim.  410 

The  body  then  they  bathe  with  pious  toil, 
Embalm  the  wounds,  anoint  the  limbs  with  oil, 
High  on  a  bed  of  state  extended  laid, 
And  decent  cover'd  with  a  linen  shade: 
Last  o'er  the  dead  the  milk-white  veil  they  threw: 
That  done,  their  sorrows  and  their  sighs  renew. 

Meanwhile,  to  Juno,  in  the  realms  above 
(His  wife  and  sister)  spoke  almighty  Jove : 
"At  last  thy  will  prevails;  great  Peleus'  son 
Rises  in  arms :  such  grace  thy  Groeks  have  won.        430 
Say  (for  I  know  not)  is  their  race  divine, 
And  thou  the  mother  of  that  martial  line?" 

"What  words  are  these?"  th'  imperial  dame  replies, 
While  anger  flash'd  from  her  majostic  eyes : 
"  Succour  like  this  a  mortal  arm  might  lend, 
And  such  success  mere  human  wit  attend : 
And  shall  not  I — the  second  power  above, 
Heaven's  queen,  and  consort  of  the  thundering  Jove- 
Say,  shall  not  I  one  nation's  fate  command? 
Not  wreak  my  vengeance  on  one  guilty  land?"        m   480 

So  they.    Meanwhile,  the  silver-footed  dame 
Reach'd  the  Vulcanian  dome,  eternal  frame  I 
High-eminent  amid  the  works  divm*, 
Where  heaven'*  far- beaming  brnifm  mnxvi\o\M  ifcvvcv** 
18 
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There  the  lame  architect  the  goddess  found, 
Obscure  in  smoke,  his  forges  flaming  round, 
While  bathed  in  sweat  from  fire  to  fire  he  fl 
And  puffing  loud  the  roaring  bellows  blew. 
That  day  no  common  task  his  labour  claim'd 
Full  twenty  tripods  for  his  hall  he  framed, 
That,  placed  on  living  wheels  of  massy  gold, 
(Wondrous  to  tel! !)  instinct  with  spirit  roll'd 
From  place  to  place  around  the  bless'd  nbodt 
Self-moved,  obedient  to  the  beck  of  gods : 
For  their  fair  handles  now,  o'erwrought  with  fl 
In  moulds  prepared,  the  glowing  ore  he  pours. 
Just  as,  responsive  to  his  thought,  the  frame 
Stood  prompt  to  move,  the  azure  goddess  came : 
Charis,  his  spouse,  a  Grace  divinely  fair, 
(With  purple  fillets  round  her  braided  hair,) 
Observed  her  entering ;  her  soft  hand  she  press'd, 
And,  smiling,  thus  the  watery  queen  address'd: 

"What,  goddess,  this  unusual  favour  draws? 
All  hail,  and  welcome  !  whatsoe'er  the  cause : 
Till  now  a  stranger,  in  a  happy  hour 
Approach,  and  taste  the  dainties  of  the  bower." 

High  on  a  throne,  with  stars  of  silver  graced, 
And  various  artifice,  the  queen  she  placed ; 
A  footstool  at  her  feet ;  then,  calling,  said, 
"Vulcan,  draw  near ;  'tis  Thetis  asks  your  aid." 

"  Thetis,"  replied  the  god,  "our  powers  may  clait 
An  ever-dear,  an  ever-honour'd  name  I 
When  my  proud  mother  hurl'd  me  from  the  sky, 
(My  awkward  form,  it  seems,  displeased  her  eye.) 
She  and  Eurynome  my  griefs  redress'd, 
And  soft  received  me  on  their  silver  breast. 
Ev'n  then,  these  arts  employ'd  my  infant  thought ; 
Chains,  bracelets,  pendants,  all  their  toys,  I  wrought. 
Nine  years  kept  secret  in  the  dark  abode, 
Secure  I  lay  conceal'd  from  man  and  god : 
Deep  in  a  cavern'd  rock  my  d&ya  were  \e.d-. 
The  rushing  ocean  murmur' d  o'et  rrvy  WiA. 
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N-iW,  «inci>  her  ptejeaOf  Qjfed    RIMUfon,  my, 

i ■  ■  - j  ■  iM-ii  den  ri  '.viini  .en  lot  an  i  pty  f 

■    '  •  'I'lirii:;  [  ill  din-  !)n,'inl  I"  ■Iwro 
'Mir  gen»l  rftM  ud  hotpitebli  hit ; 
While  '  tha  labouri  of  ttio  forgo  forego, 

Ami    I  1. 1   lilt'   I'diii'iiifr   l.rll,i\v.;   rv;\m-   to   !i|(i\V." 

Thru  IVnrn  his  iinvil  lb*  ll Utllt  FM  ; 

Wide  wiih  oatorted  lagi  oblique  bigots, 
Ami  Midi*  the  bollowe,  md  (in  order  hud) 
Locki  in  their  eheaii  bli  inatromooti  "I'  tnule. 
Then  wiih  n  ■] ge  the  notj  workman  dreaa*d 

Mr.  Iji-:i wii v  :iiin>.  iniliniwii'il,  tod  Imiry  i>i'oiiHt. 
Willi  IiIh  huge  Rtteplro  grured  ami  md  ntlire. 

Came  belting  forth  the  sovereign  of  the  Bra; 

The i.ui-Ii'h  Htnfw  two  female  form  uphold, 

' rii. 1 1  red  mill  breethed  Is  i ted  gotdi 

'l'n  whimi  mi  voii-ii,  end  mom*,  end  Mfeaoa  given 

Of  works  diviiio  (hui'Ii  woiidnm  uro  in  lion  von). 
On  (heat  wpported,  whh  unequal  gait, 

He  reuch'd  tin-  ilu i  where  peselre  Thetis  ante; 

There,  placed  betide  ber  on  the  ihttilng  frame, 
He  thai  iddren*d  the  lilver  looted  datna  i 
"'['Int.  iwii ■.  goddeiil  whal  ooe n i  oelti 

(So  lung  n  frtrunger)  to  tbeu  honour'tl  wnllitt 

'Tin  thine,  liur  Thelis,  ilm  r iimnd  lo  liiy, 

Atul  Yiil.'iiii'*  joy  mid  iluly  tO  obey." 

'l'n  (Thorn  tl irnful  mother  thtn  repUat 

(The  oryital  dropi  Hood  trembling  In  ber  eyee)i 

"(  Hi,  Viili'iin  !  ;my,  whh  i'v.t  hmunl  divine. 

Bo  piereed  with  •orrowe,  w  o'ero  helm'd  h ai ' 

oddei  ■'■■-.  did  Joi  i  pn  i i 

i',, i  Thedi  only  laoh  ■  weigrrl  of  octroi 
I,  nnly  I,  of  nil  the  wnfriy  reee, 

Bj  For*  i  ■  itbji  oted  to  ■  < i'i  embrace, 

WIh.i,  iJnktflg  now  Willi  Ige  I  KOTOW,  |>iiy« 

The  mighty  Su  \m\ i  on  length  of  dny«. 

Sprung  (rem  my  bed,  i Uuu  bete  wcm, 


and 
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Like  some  fair  plant  beneath  my  careful  hi 
He  grew,  he  flourish' d,  and  he  graced  the  land: 
To  Troy  I  sent  him  ;   but  his  native  shore 
Never,  ah  1  never,  shall  receive  him  more ! 
Ev'n  while  he  lives,  he  wastes  with  secret  wo ; 
Nor  I,  a  goddess,  can  retard  the  blow  ! 
Robb'd  of  the  prize  the  Grecian  suffrage  gave, 
The  king  of  nations  forced  his  royal  slave : 
For  this  he  grieved  :  and  till  the  Greeks  oppress'd 
Required  his  arm,  fie  sorrow'd  unredress'd. 
Large  gifts  they  promise,  and  their  elders  send  ; 
In  vain :  he  arms  not,  but  permits  his  friend 
His  arms,  his  steeds,  his  forces  to  employ, 
He  marches,  combats,  almost  conquers  Troy. 
Then,  slain  by  Plicebus  (Hector  had  the  name), 
At  once  resigns  his  armour,  life,  and  fame. 
But  thou,  in  pity,  by  my  prayer  be  won : 
Grace  with  immortal  arms  this  short-lived  son, 
And  to  the  field  in  martial  pomp  restore, 
To  shine  with  giory  till  he  shines  no  more !" 

To"  her  the  artist-god :  "  Thy  griefs  resign, 
Secure,  what  Vulcan  can,  is  ever  thine. 
Oh  1  could  I  hide  him  from  the  Fates  as  well, 
Or  with  these  hands  the  cruel  stroke  repel, 
As  I  shall  forge  most  envied  arms,  the  gaze 
Of  wondering  ages,  and  the  world's  amaze  !" 

Thus  having  said,  the  father  of  the  fires 
To  the  black  labours  of  his  forge  retires. 
Soon  as  he  bade  them  blow,  the  bellows  turn'd 
Their  iron  mouths ;  and  where  the  furnace  bura'd. 
Resounding  breathed :  at  once  the  blast  expires, 
And  twenty  forges  catch  at  once  the  fires ; 
Just  as  the  god  directs,  now  loud,  now  low, 
They  raise  a  tempest,  or  they  gently  blow- 
In  hissing  flames  huge  silver  bars  are  roll'd, 
And  stubborn  brass,  and  tin,  and  solid  gold: 
Before,  deep  fix'd,  th'  etema\  mw'\\b  sVaud-, 
The  ponderous  hammer  load*  h\s  \>e\Xe* 
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iii:  r i ■  1  >  9 mIi  tongi  < ' li-d-i  iii.  my  natal  t A, 

Ami  thick,  itrong  rtrokei,  thi  doubling  yauIi  rel I,  BH 

Than  in  ■(  be  i 'A  ii''  i ■!'■  i  ud  ioIU  mI.m-i.i ; 

lot]     u  tifloi    Hit  bitted  the  liclil  i 

Iin  iiiiniiNi  verge  :>  threefold la  bond ; 

A     ih  ,  i     lifiirj  Bimpcnih  llic  niunwy  rmiml ; 

r'iv.'  : ■  i ■  ■  1 1 1 » -  pattee  the  broad  at] n  KBpoee, 

Ami  godlike  l.ii i  on  the  mirl'uco  ran. 

Thai i  i! ■  the ".'■  "'  the  mi  I'-i'iniinl : 

Dun  earth)  than  bvaven,  there d  ba  datign'd  i 

'rir  unwearied  wo,  tha ■ plataly  round  t        wm 

MM   ■.I.ii-i  y   Ir-lil:    ill  ,1    I  ii  ■.  i  * ,  1 1 , '  .   I  n  1 1 1  |  ;><>  vim   rniWll'il  ; 

Tha  Pleiada,  llvmi.-,  with  the  northern  lewm 

Ami  grati  I  Wotfi  i n rivJgent  batmi 

To  which,  at i  thi  asle  el  thi  ■  kjr, 

revolt  lug  i I  ■  hi   golden  i  \< , 

Siiil  ihinai  exalted  on  th'  alharaal  j>lnifi. 

Hoi  bathea  hi  ■  blaring  forehead  in  tha In. 

Two  oitlai  radia&i  on  tha  ahMd  appaVi 

Tha  in ■  of  peace, I  ona  of  wan 

llnrn  aaorod  pomp  ind  genial  (eaal  delight) 

Ami  n'lli'inri  il i  ,  I  1 1;,  in, ii. i. il  rfaa  ;  &70 

A  |..n<<   llu<    HiitI  thr  nr'.i-ni.i.l.-  liriiloM  urn  li-il, 

\\  Mil  1  ■  ■  i -h..    ii urn  to  the  MiptiaUbad  t 

Tha  yoiiililiil  iliirn'i  i   .  in  I,    hniiiiil, 

To  i  lie  lofl  Aula  ud  i  tttem'a  tUvar  i 1 1 

Tarougli  tha  fiiir  Birrcii,  ill"  matron  In  i  »w 

Bund  in  tha  \ baa,  and  anjoj  the  ihow, 

There,  iii  tha  laruea  iwatrn  i row  train, 

I  !"■     "i  r'l  -I   .i'  '■  ■':-.  |  tOWMCBftll  nIiuii  : 

i  in-  plaidi  the  Una  duebarged,  wbJob  ona  denied) 

Ami  bodfl  thi  public  md  tha  lawi  dooidi  i  fiwt 

'i  ii"  witm  i  i  ■  i loot  ii lithe*  hand  i 

fat  thJi  "i  Lhali  the  pi I  people  atand  ; 

Th'  eppoinlad  heraldi  »iili  tha  now)  I k 

Ami  i : with   oaptraa  is  nwh  I \n: 

on  Mttt  "i  atone  within  tha  nond  yWi«, 
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late,  each  th'  attesting  sceptre  took, 
And,  rising  solemn,  each  his  sentence  spoke, 
Two  golden  talents  lay  amidst,  in  sight, 
The  prize  of  him  who  best  adjudged  the  rig] 

Another  part  (a  prospect  differing  far) 
Glow'd  with  refulgent  arms  and  horrid  war. 
Two  mighty  hosts  a  leaguer'd  town  embrace, 
And  ODe  would  pillage,  one  would  burn  the 
Meantime,  the  townsmen,  arm'd  with  silent 
A  secret  ambush  on  the  foe  prepare  i 
Their  wives,  their  children,  and  the  watchful 
Of  trembling  parents,  on  the  turrets  stand. 
They  march,  by  Pallas  and  by  Mars  made 
Gold  were  the  gods,  their  radiant  garments 
And  gold  their  armour:  these  the  squadrons 
August,  divine,  superior  by  the  head ! 
A  place  for  ambush  fit  they  found,  and  stood, 
Cover'd  with  shields,  beside  a  silver  flood. 
Two  spies  at  distance  lurk,  and  watchful  see: 
If  sheep  or  oxen  seek  the  winding  stream. 
Soon  the  while  flocks  proceeded  o'er  the  pi; 
And  steers  slow  moving,  and  two  shepherd  swains 
Behind  them,  piping  on  their  reeds,  they  go, 
Nor  fear  an  ambush,  nor  suspect  a  foe. 
In  arms  the  glittering  squadron,  rising  round, 
Rush  sudden  !  hills  of  slaughter  heap  the  groui 
Whole  flocks  and  herds  lie  bleeding  on  the  plains, 
And,  al!  amidst  them,  dead,  the  shepherd  swains  I 
The  bellowing  oxen  the  besiegers  hear; 
They  rise,  take  horse,  approach,  and  meet  the  war 
They  fight,  they  fall,  beside  the  silver  flood  ; 
The  waving  silver  seem'd  to  blush  with  blood. 
There  tumult,  there  contention,  stood  confess'c 
One  rear'd  a  dagger  at  a  captive's  breast, 
One  held  a  living  foe,  that  freshly  bled 
With  new-made  wounds  ;  another  dragg'd  a  dead  ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  cajcaaes  vYi&'j  \ot&v 
Fate  staik'd  amidst  them,  grim  viUn,  nxmum  gfWM 
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And  the  whole  war  came  out,  and  mot  the  eye  { 
And  each  bold  figure  seem'd  to  live  or  die. 

A  field  deep-furrow 'd  next  the  god  designed, 
The  third  time  labour'd  by  the  sweating  hind ; 
The  shining  shares  full  many  ploughmen  guide, 
And  turn  their  crooked  yokes  on  every  side.  680 

Still  us  at  either  end  they  wheel  around, 
The  master  meets  them  with  his  goblet  erown'd ; 
The  hearty  draught  rewards,  renews  their  toil, 
Then  back  the  turning  ploughshares  cleave  the  soil : 
Behind,  the  rising  earth  in  ridges  rolIM ; 
And  sable  look'd,  though  form'd  of  molten  gold. 

Another  field  rose  high  with  waving  grain ; 
With  bended  sickles  stand  the  reaper-train: 
Here  stretch'd  in  ranks  the  levePd  swurths  are  found, 
Sheaves  heapM  on  sheaves  here  thicken  up  the  ground.  040 
With  sweeping  stroke  the  mowers  strew  the  lands  5 
The  gatliercrs  follow,  and  collect  in  bands ; 
And  last  the  children,  in  whose  arms  are  borne 
(Too  short  to  gripe  them)  the  brown  sheaves  of  corn. 
The  rustic  monarch  of  the  field  descries, 
With  silent  glee,  the  heaps  around  him  rise. 
A  ready  banquet  on  the  turf  is  laid, 
Heneath  an  ample  oak's  expanded  shade. 
The  victim  ox  the  sturdy  youth  prepare ; 
The  reaper's  due  repast,  the  women's  care.  050 

Next,  ripe  in  yellow  gold,  a  vineyard  shines, 
Kent  with  the  ponderous  harvest  of  its  vines } 
A  deeper  dye  the  dangling  clusters  show, 
And,  curl'd  on  silver  props,  in  order  glow: 
A  darker  metal  mix'd,  intrench'd  the  place : 
And  pales  of  glittering  tin  th'  enclosure  grace. 
To  this,  one  path-way  gently  winding  leads, 
Where  march  a  train  with  baskets  on  their  heads 
(Fair  maids,  and  blooming  youths),  that  smiling  bear 
The  purple  product  of  th*  autumnal  year.  000 

To  thone  a  youth  awakes  the  war\A\\\\&  vXxvitygK 
Whom  tender  lay  the  futo  of  Lmu*  *\\\^\ 
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ain, 


In  measured  dance  behind  h;.m  move  the  trai 
Tune  soft  the  voice,  and  auswer  to  the  strain. 

Here,  lierda  of  oxen  march,  erect  and  bold, 
Rear  high  their  horns,  and  seem  to  low  in  gold, 
And  speed  to  meadows,  on  whose  sounding  shore: 
A  rapid  torrent  through  the  rushes  roars: 
Four  golden  herdsmen  as  their  guardians  stand, 
And  nine  aour  dogs  complete  the  rustic  band. 
Two  lions  rushing  from  the  wood  appear'd, 
And  seized  a  bull,  the  master  of  the  herd: 
He  roar'd:  in  vain  the  dogs,  the  men,  withstood; 
They  tore  his  flesh,  and  drank  the  sable  blood. 
The  dogs  (oft  cheer' d  in  vain)  desert  the  prey, 
Dread  the  grim  terrors,  and  at  distance  bay. 

Next  this,  the  eye  the  art  of  Vulcan  leads 
Deep  through  fair  forests  and  a  length  of  meads ; 
And  stalls,  and  folds,  and  scattered  cots  between; 
And  fleecy  flocks  that  whiten  all  the  scene. 

A  figured  dance  succeeds;  such  once  was  seen 
In  lofty  Gnossus:  for  the  Cretan  queen, 
Form'd  by  Dadalean  art;  a  comely  band 
Of  youths  and  maidens,  bounding  hand  in  li 
The  maids  in  soft  cymars  of  linen  dress'd; 
The  youths  all  graceful  in  the  glossy  vest: 
Of  those  the  locks  with  flowery  wreaths  enroll'd; 
Of  these  the  sides  adorn'd  with  swords  of  gold, 
That,  glittering  gay,  from  silver  belts  depend. 
Now,  all  at  once  they  rise,  at  once  descend 
With  well-taught  feet:  now  shape,  in  oblique  ways, 
Confus'dly  regular,  the  moving  maze: 
Now  forth  at  once,  too  swift  for  sight,  they  spring, 
And  undistinguished  blend  the  flying  ring: 
So  whirls  a  wheel,  in  giddy  circle  toss'd, 
And  rapid  as  it  runs,  the  single  spokes  are  lost : 
The  gazing  multitudes  admire  around: 
Two  active  tumblers  in  the  centre  bound; 
Now  high,  now  low,  their  pliant  Yvmba  iW^  \iwtv&, 
And  general  songs  the  sprightly  re\e\  BU&. 
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Thus  the  brood  shield  complete  the  artist  crown'd 
With  hia  Inst  hand,  and  pour'd  tho  ocean  round: 
In  living  silver  seem'd  the  wuvos  to  roll, 
And  bout  the  buckler's  verge,  find  bound  the  whole. 

This  done  whato'or  a  warrior's  use  requires, 
lie  forged — the  ruirnsB  that  outshines  tho  fires, 
Tho  greaves  of  ductile  tin,  the  holm  impross'd 
With  various  sculpture,  nnd  the  golden  crest. 
At  Thetis'  foot  the  finisti'd  labour  lay; 
Slits,  as  a  falcon,  cuts  th'  uilriul  way, 
Nwilt  from  Olympus'  snowy  summit  (lies, 
And  boars  the  blazing  present  through  tho  skies. 
18*  I)» 


The  Rttonaliation  of  Jthilies  and  Agi 

—Thetis  btingB  to  bcr  ion  ihe  armour  made  by  Vul 
e  bud;  of  lib  friend  from  corruption,  nnd  com  man 

and  Achillea  are  solemnly  reconciled  i  tbeepeeches,  presents,  an 
niea  on  ilint  occasiiiu.  Achilles  is  wilh  great  difflculry  persuaded 
from  the  battle  till  the  troops  have  refreshed  themselves,  by  die 
Ulysaes.  The  presents  are  conveyed  to  the  teal  of  Achilles ;  wbt 
laments  over  the  body  of  Patroclus.  The  hero  obfltiuaMe] y  ft 
repast,  and  gives  himself  up  to  1  ante  n  tat  ion  a  for  his  friend, 
descends  to  strengthen  Mm.  [jv  the  Midi'r  of  Jupiter.  He  arm 
fight:  his  appearance  described.  He  addresses  himself  to  hi 
and  reproaches  them  wilh  the  death  of  Patroclus.  One  of  theoi  ii 
lously  endued  with  voice,  and  inspired  to  prophesy  bis  fate :  but 
not  astonished  by  that  prodigy,  rushes  will]  fury  to  the  combat. 
Tbc  thirtieth  day.     Tbc  scene  is  on  the  sea-shore. 

Soon  as  Aurora  heaved  her  orient  head 
Above  the  waves  that  blush'd  with  early  red, 
(With  new-born  day  to  gladden  mortal  sight, 
And  gild  the  courts  of  heaven  with  sacred  light,) 
Th'  immortal  arms  the  goddess -mot  her  bears 
Swift  to  her  son:  her  son  she  finds  in  tears, 
Stretch'd  o'er  Patroclus'  corse;  while  all  the  rest 
Their  sovereign's  sorrows  in  their  own  express'd. 
A  ray  divine  her  heavenly  presence  shed, 
And  thus,  his  hand  soft-touching,  Thetis  said: 

"Suppress,  my  son,  this  rage  of  grief,  and  know 
It  was  not  man,  but  Heaven,  that  gave  the  blow; 
Behold  what  arms  by  Vulcan  are  bestow'd  I 
Arms  worthy  thee,  or  fit  to  grace  a  god." 

Then  drops  the  radiant  burden  on  the  ground; 
Clang  the  strong  arms,  and  ring  the  shores  around: 
Back  shrink  the  Myrmidons  with  foeaA  smi^isks, 
And  from  the  broad  effulgence  turn  \\msu  e}«»- 
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Unmoved,  the  horo  kindles  at  the  show, 

And  feels  with  rage  divine  his  bosom  glow;  20 

From  his  fierce  eye-balls  living  flames  expire, 

And  flash  incessant  like  a  stream  of  fire: 

lie  turns  the  radiant  gift,  arid  feeds  his  mind 

On  all  th'  immortal  artist  had  designed. 

"Goddess!"  he  cried,  "these  glorious  arms  that  shine 
With  matchless  art,  confess  the  hand  divine. 
Now  to  the  bloody  battle  let  me  bend ; 
But,  ah!  the  relics  of  my  slaughtor'd  friend! 
In  those  wide  wounds  through  which  his  spirit  fled, 
Hhall  flies,  und  worms  obscene,  pollute  the  dead?"         80 

"That  unavailing  care  be  laid  aside," 
The  azure  goddess  to  her  son  replied ; 
"  Whole  years  untouch'd,  uninjured,  shall  remain, 
Fresh  as  in  life,  the  carcase  of  the  slain. 
Hut  go,  Achilles,  as  aflairs  require; 
Before  the  Grecian  peers  renounce  thine  ire; 
Then  urieontroFd  in  boundless  war  engage, 
And  Heaven  with  strength  supply  the  mighty  rage!" 

Then  in  the  nostrils  of  the  slain  she  pour'd 
Nectareous  drops,  and  rieh  ambrosia  showerM  40 

O'er  all  the  corse.     The  flies  forbid  their  prey, 
Uiitoiich'd  it  rests,  and  sacred  from  decay. 
Achilles  to  the  strand  obedient  went; 
The  shores  resounded  with  the  voice  ho  sent. 
The  heroes  heard,  and  all  the  naval  train 
That  tend  the  ships,  or  guide  thorn  o'er  the  main, 
Alarm'd,  transported  at  the  well-known  sound, 
Frequent  and  full,  the  great  assembly  crown'd; 
Hludious  to  see  that  terror  of  the  plain, 
Long  lost  to  battle,  shine  in  arms  again.  60 

Tydides  and  Ulysses  first  appear, 
Lame  with  their  wounds,  and  leaning  on  the  spear; 
These  on  the  sacred  seats  of  council  placed, 
The  king  of  men,  Atrides,  came  the  ta&\ 
He  t<x>  tore  wounded  by  Agenor1*  tutu 
Achillea,  riving  in  the  midil,  tagxm*. 
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•Oh,  monarch!  better  far  had  been  the  fate 
Of  thee,  of  me,  of  ail  the  Grecian  state, 
If  (ere  the  day  when,  by  mad  passion  swuvM, 
Rash  we  contended  for  the  black-eyed  maid,) 
Preventing  Dian  had  despatch'd  her  dart, 
And  shot  the  shining  mischief  to  the  heart: 
Then  many  a  hero  had  not  press'd  the  shore. 
Nor  Troy's  glad  fields  been  fatten'd  with  our  gore: 
Long,  long  shall  Greece  the  woes  we  caused  bewail, 
And  sad  posterity  repeat  the  lale. 
But  this,  no  more  the  subject  of  debate, 
Is  past,  forgotten,  and  resign'd  to  fate. 
Why  should,  alas!  a  mortal  mau,  as  I, 
Burn  with  a  fury  that  can  never  die? 
Here  then  my  anger  ends:  let  war  succeed, 
And  ev'n  as  Greece  has  bled,  let  Ilion  bleed. 
Now  call  the  hosts,  and  try,  if  in  our  sight 
Troy  yet  shall  dare  to  camp  a  second  night: 
1  deem  their  mightiest,  when  this  arm  he  knows, 
Shall  'scape  with  transport,  and  with  joy  repose." 

He  said:  his  finish'd  wrath  with  loud  acclaim 
The  Greeks  accept,  and  shout  Pelides'  name. 
When  thus,  not  rising  from  his  lofty  throne, 
In  state  unmoved,  the  king  of  men  begun: 

"Hear  me,  ye  sons  of  Greece!  with  silence  hear! 
And  grant  your  monarch  an  impartial  ear; 
Awhile  your  loud,  untimely  joy  suspend, 
And  let  your  rash,  injurious  clamours  end: 
Unruly  murmurs,  or  ill-timed  applause, 
Wrong  the  best  speaker,  and  the  justest  cause. 
Nor  charge  on  me,  ye  Greeks,  (he  dire  debate: 
Know,  angry  Jove,  and  all-compelling  Fate, 
With  fell  Erinnys,  urged  my  wrath  that  rlay 
When  from  Achilles'  arms  I  forced  the  prey. 
What  then  could  I,  against  the  will  of  Heaven? 
Not  by  myself,  but  vengeful  Ate,  driven; 
She,  Jove's  dread  daughter,  fefced  la  infest 
The  race  of  mortals,  enler'a.  vo.  toy  \fKwX- 
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Not  on  the  ground  that  haughty  Fury  treads. 
But  print*  her  lofty  footsteps  on  the  heads 
Of  mighty  men  I  inflicting  a*  she  goon 
Long- festering  wounds,  inextricable  woes  I 
Of  old,  she  stalk'd  amid  the  bright  abodes; 
And  Jove  himself,  the  sire  of  mow  and  gods,  100 

The  world's  great  ruler,  felt  her  venom'd  dart; 
Deceived  by  Juno's  wiles,  and  female  art. 
For  when  Alcmena's  nine  long  months  were  run, 
And  Jove  expected  his  immortal  son, 
To  gods  and  goddesses  th'  unruly  joy 
He  show'd,  and  vaunted  of  his  matchless  boy: 
4  From  us/  he  said,  'this  duy  on  infant  springs, 
Fated  to  rule,  and  born  a  king  of  kings.' 
Huturnia  ask'd  an  oath,  to  vouch  the  truth, 
And  fix  dominion  on  the  favour'd  youth.  110 

The  Thunderer,  unsuspicious  of  the  fraud, 
Pronounced  thoso  solemn  words  that  bind  a  god.  - 
The  joyful  goddess  from  Olympus'  height, 
Swift  to  Achaian  Argon  bent  her  flight; 
Scarce  seven  moons  goue,  luy  Sthenelus's  wife ; 
She  pushed  her  lingering  infant  into  life : 
Her  charms  Alcmena's  coming  labours  stay, 
And  stop  the  babe  just  issuing  to  the  day: 
Then  bids  Saturnius  hour  his  oath  in  mind : 
4 A  youth,'  said  she,  'of  Jove's  immortal  kind,  120 

Is  this  day  born  ;  from  Sthonelus  he  springs, 
And  claims  thy  promise  to  bo  king  of  kings/ 
Grief  seized  tho  Thunderer,  by  his  oath  engaged; 
Stung  to  tho  soul,  he  sorrow'd,  and  he  raged. 
From  his  ambrosial  head,  where  perch'd  she  sate, 
He  snatch'd  the  fury-goddess  of  debate; 
The  dread,  th'  irrevocable  oath  he  swore, 
Th*  immortal  seats  should  ne'er  behold  her  more ; 
And  whirl'd  her  headlong  down,  for  ever  driven 
From  bright  Olympus  and  the  starry  h*w«&\  "Nfcfc 

Thence  on  the  nether  world  the  Fury  fe\\\ 
Orduin'd  with  man's  contentious  r&e*  to  dwt^ 
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Full  oft  the  god  his  son's  hard  toils  bemoan'd, 

Cursed  the  dire  Fury,  and  in  secret  groan'd. 

Ev'n  thus,  like  Jove  himself,  was  I  misled, 

While  raging  Hector  heap'd  our  camps  with  deac 

What  can  the  errors  of  my  rage  atone? 

My  martial  troops,  my  treasures  are  thy  own : 

This  instant  from  the  navy  shall  be  sent 

Whate'er  Ulysses  promised  at  thy  tent: 

But  thou,  appeased,  propitious  to  our  prayer, 

Resume  thy  arms,  and  shine  again  in  war." 

"Oh,  king  of  nations !  whose  superior  sway," 
Returns  Achilles,  "all  our  hosts  obeyl 
To  keep  or  send  the  presents  be  thy  care ; 
To  us  'tis  equal :  all  we  ask  is  war. 
While  yet  we  talk,  or  but  an  instant  shun 
The  fight,  our  glorious  work  remains  undone. 
Let  every  Greek  who  sees  my  spear  confound 
The  Trojan  ranks,  and  deal  destruction  round. 
With  emulation  what  I  act  survey, 
And  learn  from  thence  the  business  of  the  day." 

The  son  of  Peleus  thus;  arid  thus  replies 
The  great  in  councils,  Ithacus  the  wise : 

"  Though,  godlike,  thou  art  by  no  toils  oppresa'dj 
At  least  our  armies  claim  repast  and  rest. 
Long  and  laborious  must  the  combat  be, 
When  by  the  gods  inspired,  and  led  by  thee. 
Strength  is  derived  from  spirits  and  from  blood, 
And  those  augment  by  generous  wine  and  food : 
What  boastful  son  of  war,  without  that  stay, 
Can  last  a  hero  through  a  single  day? 
Courage  may  prompt ;  but,  ebbing  out  his  strength, 
Mere  unsupported  man  must  yield  at  length; 
Shrunk  with  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  declined, 
The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind: 
But  built  anew  with  strength-conferring  fare, 
With  limbs  and  soul  untamed,  he  tues  a  war. 
Dismiss  the  people  then,  and  give  commani 
With  strong  repast  to  hearten  e-wery  \ra.u4\ 
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liiii  li-t  ill*'  I'lv.s.'iih  In  Arhille.s  uindo, 

in    liill   leneinMv  of  Ml  8> '«'   lM   laid. 

The  king  of  incti  nhiill  Hue  in  public  night, 
And  ■■  ■  I ■  - ■> i ■  u  mvoiir,  olmorvanl  of  tho  nlo, 
Tlint  spotless  iik  alio  cmnn,  llio  innul  removes, 

Fore  from  bit  anna,  and  guUtteaa  of  his  lovos. 

Thai  iI.'im-,  ii  HmBtUOIkl  limuniot  sliiill  lie  made, 

Ami  the  full  price  of  injured  honour  pnid. 

Stretch  H"i  iiihH'i  i-irtii,  <  i  prince  1  thy  aoverelgn  might 

B#5 1  i^i'  IkiiiiuIn  of  reason  and  of  right;  1H0 

Tla  the  oUcf  praiea  thai  b*«  to  ktaga  belongM, 

To  right  wil.li  in  lu'i'  wl wiili  jnnvi'i-  ilii'v  wrong'd." 

To  linn  tha tinrohi  "Joel  ii  ihy  da>  <<■■■. 

Thy  worda  give  joy,  ud  wledosn  breathes  in  tlioo. 
I'.n.'ii  due  atonement  gladly  I  prepare) 
and  Heaven  regard  me  ae  1  joatly  *wonr. 

Men.'  then  ;n\  Ii  I'-  Ii  1  <  m- :*■    i     emMed  may, 

■     V . -hillt-M  "i  ml::.'  ll'i  ;  flu 'il   delay  ; 

Til!  from  the  fleel  our  preoenta  be  oon»iy*d| 

Ami,  Jore  aiie  ting,  the  Bran  e pent  made.  n«i 

A  train  of  Doble  youth  the  charge  slud!  benr; 

Tlii-st!  1"  M'li'.'l.   I  <i\  :■:.!"(,  In'  lliv   Care: 

lii  'in lei  1  iink'd  lot  all  our  gifts  upnoar, 

Ami  the  fair  Irani  <>l   eaptlvaa  olOM  llw  rear: 

Ttlthybiui  shall  the  victim  hoar  convey, 

Jove,  and  yon  bright  orb  of  day," 

"Fur  this,"  I  lie  stern    .Kiei.le::   replies, 

"Some  leu  Impori it  on j    office, 

When  (ho  item  fury  of  the  war  £1  o'er, 

Li  d  wrath  exting h*d  burna  my  breast  no  more.       IM 

B     Ba  lain,  thoir  fncos  to  iho  sky, 

\n  " with  gaping  »■ la,  our  baroei  lie  1 

Those  call  to  wnrl  iumI,  might  im  voloe  Incite, 

Now,  now,  the;  Inetani,  h| Id  commence  the  fights 

Then,  when  ua  day'a  complete,  let  geoarotu  howls, 
And  copious  bnnqoete,  glad  your  wt'iu-j  «uu\». 
Lot  not  my  palate  know  tha  taata  off  \>»A, 
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Pale  lies  my  friend,  with  wounds  disfigured  o'er. 

And  his  cold  feet  are  pointed  to  the  door. 
Revenge  is  all  my  soul  1  no  meaner  care, 
Interest,  or  thought,  has  room  to  harbour  there  ; 
Destruction  be  my  feast,  and  mortal  wounds. 
And  scenes  of  blood,  and  agonizing  sounds." 

"Oh,  first  of  Greeks !"  Ulysses  thus  rejoin'd, 
"The  best  and  bravest  of  the  warrior  kind! 
Thy  praise  it  is  in  dreadful  camps  to  shine, 
But  old  experience  and  calm  wisdom  mine. 
Then  hear  my  counsel,  and  to  reason  yield : 
The  bravest  soon  are  satiate  of  the  field ; 
Though  vast  the  heaps  that  strew  the  crimson  plai; 
The  bloody  harvest  brings  but  little  gain: 
The  scale  of  conquest  ever  wavering  lies, 
Great  Jove  but  turns  it,  and  the  victor  dies  ! 
The  great,  the  bold,  by  thousands  daily  fall, 
And  endless  were  the  grief  to  weep  for  all. 
Eternal  sorrows  what  avails  to  shed? 
Greece  honours  not  with  solemn  fasts  the  dead : 
Enough,  when  death  demands  the  brave,  to  pay 
The  tribute  of  a  melancholy  day. 
One  chief  with  patience  to  the  grave  resign'd, 
Our  care  devolves  on  others  left  behind. 
Let  generous  food  supplies  of  strength  produce, 
Let  rising  spirits  flow  from  sprightly  juice, 
Let  their  warm  heads  with  scenes  of  battle  g 
And  pour  new  furies  on  the  feebler  foe. 
Yet  a  short  interval,  and  none  shall  dare 
Expect  a  second  summons  to  the  war. 
Who  waits  for  that,  the  dire  eifect  shall  find, 
If  trembling  in  the  ships  he  lags  behind. 
Embodied  to  the  battle  let  us  bend, 
And  all  at  once  on  haughty  Troy  descend 

And  now  the  delegates  Ulysses  sent, 
To  bear  the  presents  from  the  royal  tent. 
The  sods  of  Nestor,  Phyleua'  va.Wa'Wtt, 
Thias  and  Merion,  thundetbo\ 
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With  Lycomodei  of  Creontian  strain, 

And  Melonippus,  form'd  the  chosen  train. 

Swift  a*  the  word  wai  given,  the  youths  obey'd; 

Twice  ten  bright  vane*  in  the  midst  thoy  laid;  950 

A  row  of  nix  fair  tripods  then  succeeds; 

And  twice  tiie  number  of  high  bounding  steeds; 

Boven  cuptives  next  a  lovely  line  compose; 

The  eighth  Hrisefs,  like  the  (dooming  rose, 

Closed  the  bright  band:  great  lthacus  before, 

First  of  the  train,  the  golden  talents  bore: 

The  rest  in  public  view  the  chiefs  dispose — 

A  splendid  scene  I    Then  Agamemnon  rose: 

The  boar  Talthybius  held:  the  Grecian  lord 

Drew  the  broad  cutlass,  sneath'd  beside  his  sword:      300 

The  stubborn  bristles  from  the  victim's  brow 

He  crops,  and  offering  meditates  his  vow. 

His  hands  uplifted  to  th'  attesting  skies, 

On  heaven's  broad  marble  roof  were  fix'd  his  eyes; 

The  solemn  words  a  deep  attention  draw, 

And  Greece  around  sat  thrill'd  with  sacred  awe: 

"Witness,  thou  first,  thou  greatest  power  above  I 
All-good,  all-wise,  and  all-surviving  Jove  I 
And  Mother-earth,  and  Heaven's  revolving  light, 
And  ye,  fell  Furies  of  the  realms  of  night,  270 

Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare 
For  perjured  kings,  and  all  who  falsely  swear  I 
The  black-eyed  maid  inviolate  removes, 
Pure  and  unconscious  of  my  manly  loves. 
If  this  be  false,  Heaven  all  its  vengeance  shed, 
And  level'd  thunder  strike  my  guilty  head!" 

With  that,  his  weapon  deep  inflicts  the  wound; 
The  bleeding  savage  tumbles  to  the  ground; 
The  sacred  herald  rolls  the  victim  slain 
(A  feast  for  fish)  into  the  foaming  main.  280 

Then  thus  Achilles:  "Hear,  ye  Greeks!  and  know 
Whate'er  we  feel,  'tis  Jove  inflicts  the  wo; 
Not  else  Atridv*  could  our  rage  n\l\u.uw\ 
Nor  from  my  arm*  unwilling  lbrco  \\\e  &*u\*« 
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Twas  Joie's  high  will  alone,  o'er-ruling  a 
That  doom'd  our  strife,  and  doom'd  the  Greeks  i 
Go  ihen,  ye  chiefs !  indulge  the  genial  rite, 
Achilles  waits  you,  and  expects  the  fight." 

The  speedy  council  at  his  word  adjourn'd: 
To  their  black  vessels  all  the  Greeks  return'd; 
Achilles  sought  his  tent.     His  train  before 
March'd  onward,  bending  with  the  gifts  they  boi 
Those  in  the  tents  the  squires  industrious  spread; 
The  foaming  coursers  to  the  stalls  they  led ; 
To  their  new  seats  the  female  captives  move: 
Briseis,  radiant  as  the  queen  of  love, 
Slow  as  she  pass'd,  beheld  with  sad  survey 
Where,  gash'd  with  cruel  wounds,  Patroclus  lay. 
Prone  on  the  body  fell  the  heavenly  fair, 
Beat  her  sad  breast,  and  tore  her  golden  hair; 
All-beautiful  in  grief,  her  humid  eyes, 
Shining  with  tears,  she  lifts,  and  thus  she  c 

"Ah,  youth  for  ever  dear,  for  ever  kind, 
Once  tender  friend  of  my  distracted  mind  ! 
I  left  thee  fresh  in  life,  in  beauty  gay ! 
Now  find  thee  cold,  inauimaled  clay! 
What  woes  my  wretched  race  of  life  attend! 
Sorrows  on  sorrows,  never  doom'd  to  end. 
The  first  loved  consort  of  my  virgin  bed 
Before  these  eyes  in  fatal  battle  bled ! 
My  three  brave  brothers  in  one  mournful  d 
All  trod  the  dark  irremeable*  way; 
Thy  friendly  hand  uprear'd  me  from  the  plain, 
And  dried  my  sorows  for  a  husband  slain; 
Achilles'  care  you  promised  I  should  prove, 
The  first,  the  dearest  partner  of  his  love! 
That  rites  divine  should  ratify  the  band, 
And  make  me  empress  in  his  native  land. 
Accept  these  grateful  tears!  for  thee  they  f 
For  thee  that  ever  felt  another's  wo!" 
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Her  sister  captives  echoed  groan  for  groan, 
Mor  mourn'd  Pat  roc  1  us*  fortune*,  but  their  own. 
The  leaders  press'd  the  chief  on  every  side ; 
Unmoved  he  heard  them,  and  with  sighs  denied. 

11  If  yet  Achilles  have  a  friend,  whose  care 
If  bent  to  please  him,  this  request  forbear: 
7111  yonder  sun  descend,  ah  I  let  me  pay 
To  grief  and  anguish  one  abstemious  day." 

He  spoke,  and  from  the  warriors  turn'd  his  face: 
Yet  still  the  brother-kings  of  Atreus'  race —  BOO 

Nestor,  ldomenous,  Ulysses  sage, 

And  Phoenix — strive  to  calm  his  grief  and  rage: 

His  rage  they  calm  not,  nor  his  grief  control; 

He  groans,  he  raves,  he  sorrows  from  his  soul. 
"Thou  too,  Patroclusl"  (thus  his  heart  he  vents) 

"Once  spread  th'  inviting  banquet  in  our  tents: 

Thy  sweet  society,  thy  winning  care, 

Once  staid  Achilles  rushing  to  the  war. 

Hut  now,  alas  I  to  death's  cold  arms  resigned, 

What  banquet  but  revenge  can  glad  my  mind?  910 

What  greater  sorrow  could  afflict  my  breast, 

What  more,  if  hoary  Poleus  wore  deceased? 

Who  now,  perhaps,  in  Phthia  dreads  to  hear 

His  son's  sad  fate,  and  drops  a  tender  tear? 

What  more,  should  Nooptolemus  the  brave, 

My  only  offspring,  sink  into  the  gravo? 

If  yot  that  offspring  lives  (I  distant  far, 

Of  all  neglectful,  wage  a  hateful  war). 

I  could  not  this,  this  cruel  stroke  attend  $ 

Fate  claimM  Achilles,  but  might  spare  his  friend.         300 

I  hoped  Patroclus  might  survive,  to  rear 

My  tender  orphan  with  a  parent's  care, 

From  Scyros'  isle  conduct  him  o'er  the  main, 

And  glad  his  eyes  with  his  paternal  reign, 

The  lofty  palace,  and  the  large  domain. 

For  Pelous  breathes  no  more  the  vital  air; 

Or  drnga  n  wretched  life  of  age  and  cwefc% 
But  tilt  the  new*  of  my  tad  fate  inva&*% 
Hi$  hastening  foul,  and  sinks  him  to  lYi*  %\uA*%r 
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ng  lie  said.     His  grief  ihe  heroes  j 
Eacli  stole  a  tear  for  what  he  left  behind. 
Their  mingled  grief  the  sire  of  heaven  survey' < 
And  thus  with  pity  to  his  hlue-eyed  maid: 

"la  then  Achilles  now  no  more  thy  care, 
And  dost  thou  thus  desert  the  great  in  war? 
Lo,  where  yon  sails  their  canvas  wings  exl 
All  comfortless  he  sits,  and  wails  his  friend : 
Ere  thirst  and  want  his  forces  have  oppress 
Haste, and  infuse  ambrosia  in  his  breast." 

He  spoke:  and  sudden,  at  the  word  of  Jove, 
Shot  the  descending  goddess  from  above. 
So  swift  through  aether  the  shrill  Harpy  springs, 
The  wide  air  floating  to  her  ample  wings. 
To  great  Achilles  she  her  flight  address'd, 
And  pour'd  divine  ambrosia  in  his  breast, 
With  nectar  sweet,  (refection  of  the  gods); 
Then,  swift  ascending,  sought  the  bright  abodes. 

Now  issued  from  the  ships  the  warrior- train. 
And  like  a  deluge  pour'd  upon  the  plain. 
As  when  the  piercing  blasts  of  Boreas  blow 
And  scatter  o'er  the  fields  the  driving  snow 
From  dusky  clouds  the  fleecy  winter  flies. 
Whose  dazzling  lustre  whitens  all  the  skies: 
So  helms  succeeding  helms,  so  shields  from  shieldi 
Catch  the  quick  beams,  and  brighten  all  the  fields 
Broad  glittering  breast- plates,  spears  with  pointed 
Mis  in  one  stream,  reflecting  blaze  on  blaze: 
Thick  beats  the  centre  as  the  coursers  bound, 
With  splendour  flame  the  skies,  and  laugh  the  fields 

Full  in  the  midst,  high-towering  o'er  the  rest, 
His  limbs  in  arms  divine  Achilles  dress'd; 
Arms  which  the  father  of  the  fire  bestow'd 
Forged  on  th'  eternal  anvils  of  the  god. 
Grief  and  revenge  his  furious  heart  inspire, 
His  glowing  eye-balls  roll  with  liv'ng  firej 
He  grinds  his  teeth,  and,  umous  vi\V\\  iMa-Y, 
O'erhoks  th'  embattled  host,  and  Vw^ea  \!n» U«A 
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The  silver  cuishes  first  his  thighs  infold ; 
Then  o'er  his  breast  was  braced  the  hollow  gold: 
rho  brazen  sword  a  various  baldric  tied,  400 

That,  Mtnrr'd  with  gems,  hung  glittering  at  his  side; 
And,  like  the  moon,  the  broad  refulgent  shield 
Blazed  with  long  rays,  and  gleam'd  athwart  the  field. 

So  to  night-wandering  sailors,  pale  with  fears, 
Wide  o'er  the  watery  waste  a  light  appears, 
Which,  on  the  far-seen  mountain  blazing  high, 
Streams  from  some  lonely  watch-tower  to  the  sky  5 
With  mournful  eyes  they  gaze,  and  gaze  again; 
Loud  howls  the  storm,  and  drives  them  o'er  the  main. 

Next  his  high  head  the  helmet  graced;  behind         410 
The  sweepy  crest  hung  floating  in  the  wind: 
Like  the  red  star,  that  from  his  flaming  hair 
Shakes  down  diseases,  pestilence,  and  war; 
So  streamM  the  golden  honours  from  his  head, 
Trembled  the  sparkling  plumes,  and  the  loose  glories  shed. 

The  chief  beholds  himself  with  wondering  eyes; 
His  arms  he  poises,  and  his  motion  tries; 
Buoy'd  by  some  inward  force  ho  seems  to  swim, 
And  feels  a  pinion  lilting  every  limb. 

And  now  ho  shakes  his  groat  paternal  spear,  420 

Ponderous  and  huge!  which  not  a  Greek  could  rear. 
From  Pelion's  cloudy  top  an  ash  entire 
Old  Chiron  foll'd,  and  shaped  it  for  his  sire; 
A  spear  which  stern  Achilles  only  wields, 
The  death  of  heroes,  and  the  dread  of  fields  I 

Automedon  and  Alcimus  prepare 
Th'  immortal  coursers  and  the  radiant  car, 
(The  silver  traces  sweeping  at  their  side;) 
Their  fiery  mouths  resplendent  bridles  tied; 
The  ivory-studded  reins,  roturn'd  behind,  430 

Waved  o'er  their  backs,  and  to  the  chariot  join'd. 
The  charioteer  then  whirl'd  the  lash  around, 
And  swift  ascended  at  one  active  bound. 
AU  bright  in  heavenly  arms  above  \\\n  *<\\\vc^ 
Achilla  mount*,  and  sets  the  fiel<\  on  fvce\ 
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Not  brighter  Phoebus,  in  lh'  ethereal  way, 
Flames  from  his  chariot,  and  restores  the  day. 
High  o'er  the  host  all  terrible  he  stands, 
And  thunders  to  his  steeds  these  dread  coram 

"  Xanthus  and  Balius  I  of  Podarges'  strain, 
(Unless  ye  boast  that  heavenly  race  in.  vaiu, 
Be  swift,  be  mindful  of  the  load  ye  bear, 
And  learn  to  make  your  master  more  your  care: 
Through  falling  squadrons  bear  my  slaughtering  S\ 
Nor,  as  ye  left  Patroclus,  leave  your  lord." 

The  generous  Xanthus,  as  the  words  he  s 
Seem'd  sensible  of  wo,  and  droop' d  his  head : 
Trembling  he  stood  before  the  golden  wain, 
And  bow'd  to  dust  the  honours  of  bis  mane ; 
When,  strange  to  tell !   (so  Juno  will'd)  he  broke 
Eternal  silence,  and  portentous  spoke: 

"AchillesI  yes!  this  day  at  least  we  bear 
Thy  rage  in  safety  through  the  files  of  war : 
But  come  it  will,  the  fatal  time  must  come. 
Nor  our's  the  fault,  but  God  decrees  thy  doom. 
Not  through  our  crime,  or  slowness  in  the  course, 
Fell  thy  Patroclus,  but  by  heavenly  force; 
The  bright  far-shooting  god  who  gilds  the  day 
(Confess'd  we  saw  him)  tore  his  arms  away. 
No:  could  our  swiftness  o'er  the  winds  prevail, 
Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  western  gale. 
All  were  in  vain:  the  Fates  thy  death  dei 
Due  to  a  mortal  and  immortal  hand." 

Then  ceased  for  ever,  by  the  Furies  tied, 
His  fateful  voice.  Th'  intrepid  chief  replied, 
With  unabated  rage:  "So  let  it  be! 
Portents  and  prodigies  are  lost  on  me. 
I  know  my  fates ;  to  die,  to  see  no  more 
My  much-loved  parents,  and  my  native  shore — 
Enough:  when  Heaven  ordains,  I  sink  in  night; 
Now  perish  Troy  !" — He  said,  and  rosh'd  to  fight. 
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n$  Battl*  of  thi  Godt,  and  th$  Actt  of  Achilla. 

A»au*iKT.— Jupiter,  upon  Achillea'  return  to  the  buttle,  oalla  a  oounoll  of 
tho  god*,  and  porrnltu  thorn  to  a**l*t  either  party.  ,  Tho  terror*  of  the 
battle  (toeoribed,  whim  tho  tlnltion  oro  engaged.  Apollo  onoouraffoe 
ACnoa*  to  meet  Achillei.  After  a  long-  convocation,  these  two  herooe 
enoounteri  but  Muvm  ii  preeorvml  by  the  aMiitanoo  of  Neptune. 
AohllloN  falle  upon  thn  ro*t  of  the  Trojan*  |  and  in  upon  tho  point  of 
killing*  Hector,  but  Apollo  convey*  him  away  In  a  cloud.  Aohllloe 
pure u<«  tho  Trojan*  with  n  groat  Hlauffhter. 

The  name  day  continue*.    Tho  iceno  li  in  tho  field  before  Troy. 

Thus  round  Polidos,  breathing  war  and  blood, 
Greece,  sheathed  in  arms,  beside  tier  vessels  stood ; 
While  near  impending  from  a  neiglibouring  height, 
Troy's  black  battalions  wait  tho  shock  of  fight. 
Then  Jove  to  Themis  givos  command  to  call 
The  gods  to  council  in  the  starry  hall: 
Swift  o'er  Olympus'  hundred  hills  she  flies, 
And  summons  all  the  senate  of  tho  skies. 
These  shining  on,  in  long  procession  come 
To  Jove's  eternal  adamantine  dome.  10 

Not  one  was  absent,  not  a  rural  power, 
That  haunts  the  verdant  gloom,  or  rosy  bower: 
Kach  fair-hairM  dryad  of  the  shady  wood, 
Each  azure  sister  of  the  silver  flood ; 
All  but  old  Ocean,  hoary  sire  I  who  keeps 
His  ancient  seat  beneath  the  sacred  deeps. 
On  marble  thrones  with  lucid  columns  crown'd 
(Tho  work  of  Vulcan)  sat  the  powers  around. 
Kv'n  he#  whose  trident  sways  the  watery  reign, 
Hoard  the  loud  summons,  and  forsook  the  main,  20 
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Assumed  his  throne  amid  the  bright  abodes, 
And  question'd  thus  the  sire  of  men  and  f 

"What  moves  llie  god  who  heaven  and  earl 
And  grasps  the  thunder  in  his  awful  hands, 
Thus  to  convene  the  whole  ethereal  state? 
Is  Greece  and  Troy  the  subject  in  debate?    , 
Already  met,  the  lowering  hosts  appear, 
And  death  stands  ardent  on  the  edge  of  war." 

"*Tis  true,"  the  cloud-compelling  power  replies 
"This  day  we  call  the  council  of  the  skie3 
In  care  of  human  race;  ev'n  Jove's  own  eye 
Sees  with  regret  unhappy  mortals  die. 
Far  on  Olympus'  top  in  secret  state 
Ourself  will  sit,  and  see  the  hand  of  Fate 
Work  out  our  will.     Celestial  powers  !  descend. 
And,  as  your  minds  direct,  your  succour  lend 
To  either  host.     Troy  soon  must  lie  o'erthrown, 
If  uncontrol'd  Achilles  fights  alone: 
Their  troops  but  lately  durst  not  meet  his  eyes: 
What  can  they  now,  if  in  his  rage  he  rise? 
Assist  them,  gods  1  or  Ilion's  sacred  wall 
May  fall  this  day,  though  Fate  forbids  the  fall." 

He  said;  and  fired  their  heavenly  breasts  with  n 
On  adverse  parts  the  warring  gods  engage. 
Heaven's  awful  queen ;  and  he  whose  azure  round 
Girds  the  vast  globe;  the  maid  in  arms  renow 
Hermes,  of  profitable  arts  the  sire; 
And  Vulcan,  the  black  sovereign  of  the  fire; 
These  to  the  fleet  repair  with  instant  flight; 
The  vessels  tremble  as  the  gods  alight. 
In  aid  of  Troy,  Latona,  Phoebus,  came, 
Mars  fiery-hehn'd,  the  laughter- loving  dame, 
Xanthus,  whose  streams  in  golden  currents  fi 
And  the  chaste  huntress  of  the  silver  bow. 
Ere  yet  the  gods  their  various  aids  employ, 
Each  Argive  bosom  swell'd  with  manly  joy, 
While  great  Achilles  (terror  ai  V\\e  Y^mV 
Long  lost  to  battle,  shone  m  arms  agsnxi. 

I 
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Dreadful  he  stood  in  front  of  all  his  host; 

Pale  Troy  beheld,  and  seem'd  already  lost;  60 

Her  bravest  heroes  pant  with  inward  fear, 

And  trembling  see  another  god  of  war. 

But  when  the  powers  descending  swell'd  the  fight, 
Then  tumult  rose ;  fierce  rage  and  pale  affright 
Varied  each  fuce ;  then  Discord  sounds  alarms, 
Earth  echoes,  and  the  nations  rush  to  arms. 
Now  through  the  trembling  Mhores  Minerva  calls, 
And  now  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars,  hovering  o'er  his  Troy,  his  terror  shrouds 
In  gloomy  tempests  and  a  night  of  clouds:  70 

Now  through  each  Trojan  heart  ho  fury  pours 
With  voice  divine,  from  Uion's  topmost  towers; 
Now  shouts  to  Simo'j's  from  her  beauteous  hill; 
The  mountain  shook,  the  rapid  streams  stood  still: 
Above,  the  sire  of  gods  his  thunder  rolls, 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles. 
Beneath,  stern  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  ground; 
The  foreNts  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around; 
Through  all  their  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods, 
And  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods.  80 

Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain; 
And  the  tossM  navies  boat  the  heaving  main. 
Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead, 
Tir  infernal  monarch  roar'd  his  horrid  head, 
Leap'd  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day, 
And  pour  in  light  on  LMuto's  drear  abodes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  gods. 

Such  war  th'  immortals  wage;  such  horrors  rend 
The  world's  vast  concave,  when  the  gods  contend.        00 
First,  silvor-shafled  L'hcnbus  took  the  plain 
Against  blue  Neptune,  monarch  of  the  main: 
The  god  of  arms  his  giant  bulk  display'd, 
Opposed  to  Pallas,  War's  triumphant  maid. 
Against  Latona  march'd  the  son  of  May  \ 
The  quiver9 d  Dian,  sister  of  the  Day, 
JO  Co 
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(Her  golden  arrows  sounding  at  In  r 
S;iiunii;i.  majesty  of  heaven,  defied. 
Willi  fiery  Vulcan  last  in  battle  stands 
Tlie  sacred  flood  that  rolls  on  golden  sands; 
Xainhus  his  name  with  those  of  heavenly  birt 
But  cali'd  Scamander  by  the  sons  of  earth. 

While  thus  the  gods  in  various  league  enj 
Achilles  glow'd  with  more  than  mortal  ragi 
Hector  he  sought;  in  search  of  Hector  lurn'd 
His  eyes  around;  for  Hector  only  bura'd; 
And  burst  like  lightning  through  the  ranks,  i 
To  glut  the  god  of  battles  with  his  blood. 

yEnoa.H  was  the  first  who  dared  to  stay; 
Apollo  wedged  him  in  the  warrior's  way, 
But  swell'd  Ins  bosom  with  undaunted  might. 
Half-forced  and  half-persuaded  to  the  fight. 
Like  young  Lycaon,  of  the  royal  line, 
In  voice  and  aspect  seem'd  the  power  divine, 
And  bade  the  chief  reflect  how,  late,  with 


In  distant  threats  he  braved  the  goddess- b  on 

Then  thus  the  hero  of  Anclfises'  strain: 
"To  meet  Pelides,  you  persuade  in  vain; 
Already  have  I  met,  nor  void  of  fear 
Observed  the  fury  of  his  flying  spear; 
From  Ida's  woods  he  chased  us  to  the  field, 
Our  force  he  scatter' d,  and  our  herds  lie  kill'd 
Lymessus,  Pedasus,  in  ashes  lay; 
But,  Jove  assisting,  I  survived  the  day: 
Else  had  I  sunk,  oppress'd  in  fatal  fight, 
By  fierce  Achilles  and  Minerva's  might. 
Where'er  lie  moved,the  goddess  shone  before, 
And  bathed  his  brazen  lance  in  hostile  gore. 
What  mortal  man  Achilles  can  sustain.! 
Th'  immortals  guard  him  through  the  dreadful  plain 
And  sufler  not  his  dart  to  fall  in  vain. 
Were  God  my  aid,  this  arm  should  check  bis  powex 
Though  strong  in  battle  as  a'btaifinWwe.'cr 
To  whom  the  son  of  Jove:  "TW\  Go&,V 
And  be  what  great  AchiUes  wasWUe. 
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Prom  heavenly  Vonui  thou  doriv'st  thy  itrain, 

And  ho  but  from  a  sister  of  the  main; 

An  ancient  sea-god  father  of  his  line, 

But  Jove  himself  the  tacred  source  of  thine. 

Then  lid  thy  weapon  for  a  noble  blow,  140 

Nor  fear  the  vaunting  of  a  mortal  foe." 

Thin  xaia,  and  spirit  breathed  into  hi*  breast, 
Through  the  thick  troops  th'  embolden'd  hero  press'd ; 
His  venturouN  adl  the  white-arm'd  queen  survey'd, 
And  thus,  aNsembling  all  the  power*,  she  said: 

•' Behold  an  action,  gods!  that  claims  your  care; 
Lo,  groat  ^Eneas  rushing  to  the  war! 
Against  Pelides  he  directs  his  course, 
Pha'huN  impels,  and  1'hmbus  gives  him  force. 
Restrain  his  bold  career:  at  least,  t'  attend  150 

Our  favour'd  hero,  let  some  power  descend. 
To  guard  hii  life  and  add  to  his  renown, 
Wo,  the  great  armament  of  heaven,  came  down. 
Hereafter  let  him  full  as  fates  design, 
That  spun  so  short  his  life's  illustrious  line: 
But  let  some  adverse  god  now  cross  his  way, 
(five  him  to  know  what  powers  assist  this  day: 
For  how  shall  mortal  stand  tho  dire  alarms, 
When  heaven's  refulgent  host  appear  in  arms?" 

Tlius  she;  and  thus  the  god  whose  forco  can  make  100 
The  solid  globe's  eternal  basis  shako: 

M  Against  the  might  of  man,  so  feeblo  known, 
Why  should  celestial  powers  exert  their  own? 
Nuflico,  from  yonder  mount  to  view  the  scene, 
And  leave  to  war  the  fates  of  mortal  men. 
But  if  th'  Armipotent,  or  god  of  light, 
Obstruct  Achilles,  or  commence  the  fight, 
Thence  on  the  gods  of  Troy  we  swill  descend: 
Full  soon,  I  doubt  not,  shall  the  conflict  end; 
And  these,  in  ruin  and  confusion  hurPd,  170 

Yield  to  our  conquering  arm*  the  Io^n&t  ^wtWr 

Than  having  nni<i,  tho  tyrant  of  t\\e>  *«ti, 
Cerulean  Noptmio,  row,  and  led  the  'way. 
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Advanced  upon  the  field  iherc  stood  a  mouni 
Of  earth  congested,  wall'd  and  uench'd  aroui 
In  elder  times  to  guard  Alcides  made, 
(The  work  of  Trojans  with  Minerva's  aid,) 
What-time  a  vengeful  monster  of  the  main 
Swept  the  wide  shore,  and  drove  him  to  the  plai 

Here  Neptune  and  the  gods  of  Greece  repair. 
With  clouds  encompass'd,  and  a  veil  of  air: 
The  adverse  powers,  around  Apollo  laid, 
Crown  the  fair  hills  that  silver  Simoi's  shade. 
In  circle  close  each  heavenly  party  sate, 
Intent  to  form  the  future  scheme  of  fate ; 
But  mix  not  yet  in  fight,  though  Jove  on  high 
Gives  the  loud  signal,  and  the  heavens  reply. 

Meanwhile,  the  rushing  armies  hide  the  ground 
The  trampled  centre  yields  a  hollow  sound: 
Steeds  cased  in  mail,  and  chiefs  in  armour  bright, 
The  gleamy  champaign  glows  with  brazen  light. 
Amid  both  hosts  (a  dreadful  space!)  appear — 
There,  great  Achilles,  bold  jEneas  here. 
With  towering  strides  jEneas  first  advanced; 
The  nodding  plumage  on  his  helmet  danced; 
Spread  o'er  his  breast  the  fencing  shield  he  bore, 
And,  as  he  moved,  his  javelin  flamed  before. 
Not  so  Pelides:  furious  to  engage, 
He  rush'd  impetuous.     Such  the  lion's  rage, 
Who,  viewing  first  his  foes  with  scornful  eyes 
Though  all  in  arms  the  peopled  city  rise, 
Slalks  careless  on,  with  uuvegarding  pride; 
Till  at  the  length,  by  some  brave  youth  defied, 
To  his  bold  spear  the  savage  turns  alone, 
He  murmurs  fury  with  a  hollow  groan; 
He  grins,  he  foams,  he  rolls  his  eyes  around; 
Lash'd  by  his  tail,  bis  heaving  sides  resound; 
He  calls  up  all  his  rage;  he  grinds  his  teeth, 
-Resolved  on  vengeance,  or  resolved  on  death: 
So  fierce  Achilles  on  Aineas  u\e.s-, 
So  stands  ^Eneas,  and  his  force  ietvaa. 
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Ere  yet  tho  stern  encounter  joinM,  begun 
Tho  seed  of  Thotii  thus  to  Venus'  son: 

•'Why  comes  Mimm  through  tho  ranks  no  fur? 
SeokM  he  to  meet  Achillea'  arm  in  war, 
In  hope  tho  realms  of  Priam  to  enjoy, 
And  prove  hi*  merits  to  tho  throne  of  Troy? 
Grunt  that  honeath  thy  lance  Achilles  (lion, 
Tho  partial  monarch  may  refiiHO  tho  prize: 
Souk  ho  Iiuh  many:  thorn*  thy  pride  may  quell;  220 

And  'tin  his  fault  to  love  thoNO  noun  too  well.  , 
Or  in  reward  of  thy  victorious  hand, 
Han  Troy  proposed  some  spacious  track  of  land? 
An  ample  forest,  or  a  fair  domain, 
Of  hill  for  vines,  and  arable  ibr  grain? 
Ev'n  this,  perhaps,  will  hardly  prove  thy  lot. 
But  can  Achilles  ho  so  soon  forgot? 
Once,  as  I  think,  you  saw  this  brandish'd  spoar, 
And  then  the  great  jftuons  soom'd  to  fear: 
With  hearty  haste  from  Ida's  mount  ho  fled,  230 

Nor,  till  ho  roach'd  Lyrnossus,  turu'd  his  head. 
Her  lofty  walls  not  long  our  progress  staid: 
Those,  Pallas,  Jovo,  and  wo,  in  ruins  laid: 
In  Grecian  chains  hor  captive  raco  wore  cast; 
'Tis  true  tho  groat  jftnons  (led  too  fust. 
Defrauded  of  my  conquest  once  before, 
What  then  I  lost,  tho  gods  this  day  restore. 
Go:  while  thou  may'st,  avoid  the  threatening  fate; 
Fools  stay  to  feel  it,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

To  this  AnchisoM'  son:  "Such  words  employ  210 

To  one  that  fears  thee  -some  un warlike  boy; 
Huch  wo  disdain :  tho  hoNt  may  bo  defied 
With  moan  reproaches,  and  unmanly  pride; 
Unworthy  tho  high  raco  from  which  wo  came, 
Proclaim'd  so  loudly  by  tho  voice  of  fame: 
Each  from  illustrious  fathers  draws  his  line; 
Each  goddess-born;  half-human,  half-divine. 
The!;*'  thin  day,  or  Venus'  offspring  i\\qi% 
And  teav$  ahull  trickle  from  ce\o*\Aa\  *y*i\ 
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For  when  two  heroes,  thus  derived,  contend, 
*Tis  not  in  words  the  glorious  strife  can  end 
If  yet  thou  farther  seek  to  iearn  my  birth, 
(A  tale  resounding  through  the  spacious  eartl 
Hear  how  the  glorious  origin  we  prove 
From  ancient  Dardanus,  the  first  from  Jove 
Dardania's  wails  he  raised;  for  Ilinn  then 
(The  city  since  of  many-languaged  men) 
Was  not.     The  natives  were  content  to  till 
The  shady  foot  of  Ida's  fountful  hill. 
From  Dardanus  great  Erichthonius  springs, 
The  richest  once  of  Asia's  wealthy  kings: 
Three  thousand  mares  his  spacious  pastures  bred, 
Three  thousand  foals  beside  their  mothers  ft 
Boreas,  enamour'd  of  the  sprightly  train, 
Conceal'd  his  godhead  in  a  flowing  mane, 
With  voice  dissembled  to  his  loves  lie  neigh'd, 
And  coursed  the  dappled  beauties  o'er  the  mead: 
Hence  sprung  twelve  others  of  unrival'd  kind, 
Swift  as  their  mother  mares  and  father  wind. 
These,  lightly  skimming  when  they  swept  the  plain, 
Nor  plied  the  grass,  nor  bent  the  tender  grain ; 
And  when  along  the  level  seas  they  flew, 
Scarce  on  the  surface  curl'd  the  briny  dew. 
Such  Erichthonius  was:  from  him  there  came 
The  sacred  Tros,  of  whom  the  Trojan  name. 
Three  sons  renown'd  adorn'd  his  nuptial  bed, 
Uus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymed: 
The  matchless  Ganymed,  divinely  fair, 
Whom  Heaven,  enamour'd,  snatched  to  upper  ail 
To  bear  the  cup  of  Jove  (ethereal  guest, 
The  grace  and  glory  of  th'  ambrosial  feast). 
The  two  remaining  sons  the  line  divide: 
First  rose  Laomedon  from  Ilus'  side: 
From  him  Tithonius,  now  in  cares  grown  old, 
And  Priam  (bless'd  with  Hector  brave  and  bold); 
Clytius  and  Lampus,  ever-honovH'A  •$»«-. 
And  Hicetaon,  thunderbo\l  of  Ntai. 
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Prom  groat  Annaracun  nprung  Capyn;  he 

Hogat  Anchinen,  and  Anchinen  mo. 

Much  in  our  race:  'tin  Fortune  given  un  birth,  900 

Hut  Jovo  alono  endue*  tho  noul  with  worth: 

Ho,  source  of  power  and  might!  with  boundloii  iway, 

All  human  courage  given  or  taken  away. 

Long  in  tho  Hold  of  word*  we  may  contend; 

Reproach  in  infinite,  and  known  no  end, 

Arm'd  or  with  truth,  or  falsehood,  right  or  wrong; 

Ho  voluble  a  weapon  is  the  tongue: 

Wounded,  we  wound;  and  neither  side  can  fail, 

For  every  man  han  equal  ntrength  to  rail: 

Women  alone,  when  in  the  ntroetn  they  jar,  800 

Porhapn  excel  um  in  thin  wordy  war; 

Like  un  they  stand  encompasn'd  with  the  crowd, 

And  vent  their  anger,  impotent  and  loud. 

Ceane  then:  our  buninenN  in  the  field  of  fight 

In  not  to  question,  hut  to  prove  our  might. 

To  all  thone  insults  thou  hunt  oflbr'd  here, 

Receive  thin  annwer:  'tin  my  Hying  npear." 

Ho  npoke.     With  all  bin  force  the  javelin  flung, 
FixM  deep,  and  loudly  in  the  buckler  rung. 
Far  on  bin  out-stroteh'd  arm,  Peliden  held  910 

(To  meet  the  thundering  lance)  bin  dreadful  nhiold, 
That  trembled  an  it  stuck:  nor  void  of  four 
Haw,  ere  it  fell,  th'  immeasurable  npear. 
His  Ion  is  were  vain;  impenetrable  charmn 
Secured  the  temper  of  th*  ethereal  arms. 
Through  two  strong  plates  the  point  itn  pannage  held, 
Hut  ntopp'd  and  rested,  by  the  third  ropol'd. 
Five  platen  of  various  metal,  various  mould, 
Composed  the  shield;  of  brass  each  outward  fold, 
Of  tin  each  inward,  and  tho  middle  gold:  8U0 

There  stuck  the  lance.     Then  rising  ore  he  throw, 
The  forceful  npear  of  great  Achillen  flow, 
And  pierced  the  Dardan  nhiold'n  extremont  bound, 
Where  the  nliriJI  Uvsihh  roturnM  u  tWyax  hwmAx 
Through  tho  thin  verge  tho  VoUtvw  yuno^otv  $v< 
\nd  tho  $light  covering  of  oxpuudod  Yvitov 
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jEneas  his  contracted  body  bends, 
And  o'er  him  high  the  liven  targe  extends, 
Sees,  through  its  parting  plates,  the  upper  ail 
And  at  his  back  perceives  the  quivering  spei 
A  fate  so  near  him  chills  his  soul  with  fright ; 
And  swims  before  his  eyes  the  mauy-colour*d 
Achilles,  rushing  in  with  dreadful  cries, 
Draws  his  broad  blade,  and  at  jEneas  flies: 
Mneas,  rousing  as  the  foe  came  on, 
(With  force  collected,)  heaves  a  mighty  stom 
A  mass  enormous !  which  in  modern  days 
Not  two  of  earth's  degenerate  sons  could  raise. 
But  ocean's  god,  whose  earthquakes  rock  the 
Saw  the  distress,  and  moved  the  powers  arot 

"Lo!  on  the  brink  of  fate  JEneas  stands, 
An  instant  victim  to  Achilles'  hands; 
By  Phcebus  urged;  but  Phoebus  has  bestow'd 
His  aid  in  vain;  the  man  o'erpowers  the  god. 
And  can  ye  see  this  righteous  chief  atone, 
With  guiltless  blood,  for  vices  not  his  own? 
To  all  the  gods  his  constant  vows  were  paid 
Sure,  though  he  wars  for  Troyf  he  claims  our  aid. 
/Fate  wills  not  this;  nor  thus  can  Jove  resign 
The  future  father  of  the  Dardan  line: 
The  first  great  ancestor  obtain'd  his  grace, 
And  still  his  love  descends  on  all  the  raceJ) 
For  Priam  now,  and  Priam's  faithless  kind. 
At  length  are  odious  to  th'  all-seeing  mind ; 
/On  great  ^Eneas  shall  devolve  the  reign, 
I  And  sons  succeeding  sons  the  lasting  line  sustain." 
The  great  earth-shaker  thus.     To  whom  replies 
Th'  imperial  goddess  with  the  radiant  eyes; 

"Good  as  he  is,  to  immolate  or  spare 
The  Dardan  prince,  O  Neptune,  be  thy 
Pallas  and  I  by  all  that  gods  can  bind, 
Have  sworn  destruction  to  the  Trojan  kind 
■Not  ev'n  an  instant  to  prolract  ftieu  SaSft, 
"*     are  one  member  of  lbs  sinking,  « 
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Till  her  lait  flame  be  queneh'd  with  her  last  gore, 
jind  cv'n  her  crumbling  ruini  are  no  more." 

The  king  of  ocean  to  the  fight  doscdnds; 
Through  all  the  whistling  dartH  hi*  course  he  bends; 
Swift  interposed  between  the  warriors  flies, 
And  casts  thick  darkness  o'er  Achilles'  eyes.  870 

From  groat  ^Eneas'  shield  the  spear  he  drew, 
And  at  its  master's  feet  the  weapon  threw. 
That  done,  with  force  divine  ho  snatch'd  on  high 
The  Dardan  prince,  and  bore  him  through  the  sky, 
Smooth-gliding  without  step  above  tho  heads 
Of  warring  heroes  and  of  bounding  steeds; 
Till  at  tho  battle's  utmost  verge  they  light, 
Where  the  slow  Caucnns  close  tho  rear  of  fight. 
The  godhead  there,  his  heavenly  form  confess'd, 
With  words  like  these  tho  panting  chief  addross'd:      880 

•'What  power,  oh  prince  1  with  force  inferior  far, 
Urged  thee  to  meet  Achilles'  arm  in  war? 
Henceforth  beware,  nor  antedate  thy  doom, 
Defrauding  Pate  of  all  thy  fame  to  come. 
But  when  the  day  decreed,  for  come  it  must, 
Shall  lay  this  dreadful  hero  in  tho  dust,  t 

Let  then  the  furies  of  that  arm  be  known, 
Secure  no  Grecian  force  transcends  thy  own." 

With  that,  ho  left  him,  wondering  as  he  lay; 
Then  from  Achilles  chased  the  mint  nway:  800 

Sudden  returning  with  the  stream  of  light, 
The  scene  of  war  came  rushing  on  his  sight. 
Then  thus  amazed:  M  What  wonders  strike  my  mind, 
My  spear,  that  parted  on  tho  wings  of  wind, 
Laid  here  before  mo  I  and  the  Dardan  lord, 
That  fell  this  instant,  vanish'd  from  my  sword  I 
I  thought  alone  with  mortals  to  contend, 
But  powers  celestial  sure  this  foe  defend. 
Great  as  he  is,  our  arm  he  scarce  will  try, 
Content  for  once,  with  all  his  gods,  to  (ty\  *Sfc 

Now  than  lot  other*  bleed." — Th'u  t&\(\,  vXqnA 
J/#  vent*  hi*  fury,  and  inflames  tho  cww A\ 
J0* 
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Bra 


>h,  Greeks!"  he  cries,  and  every  rank  alai 
Join  battle,  man  to  man,  and  arms  to  arms! 
"Tis  not  in  me,  though  favour'd  by  the  sky, 
To  mow  whole  troops,  and  make  whole  a 
No  god  can  singly  such  a  host  engage, 
Nut  Mars  himself,  nor  great  Minerva's  rag 
But  whatsoe'er  Achilles  can  inspire; 
Whate'er  of  active  force  or  acting  fire; 
Whatever  this  heart  can  prompt,  or  hand  obi 
All,  all  Achilles,  Greeks!  is  yours  to-day: 
Through  yon  wide  host  this  arm  shall  scatter  feni 
And  thin  the  squadrons  with  my  single  spear." 

He  said:  nor  less  elate  with  martial  joy, 
The  godlike  Hector  warm'd  the  troops  of  Troy: 

"Trojans,  to  war!  think  Hector  leads  you  on; 
Nor  dread  the  vaunts  of  Peleus'  haughty  son. 
Deeds  must  decide  our  fate.     Ev'n  those  'with  wo: 
Insult  the  brave,  who  tremble  at  their  swords: 
The  weakest  atheist-wretch  all  heaven  defies, 
But  shrinks  and  shudders  when  the  thunder  flies. 
Nor  from  yon  boaster  shall  your  chief  retire, 
Not  though  his  heart  were  steel,  his  hand  were  firt 
That  fire,  that  steel,  your  Hector  should  withstand. 
And  brave  that  vengeful  heart,  that  dreadful  hand.' 

Thus,  breathing  rage  through  all,  the  hero  said ; 
A  wood  of  lances  rises  round  his  head, 
Clamours  on  clamours  tempest  all  the  air, 
They  join,  they  throng,  they  thicken  to  the  war. 
But  1'hcebus  warns  him  from  high  heaven  to  shun 
The  single  fight  with  Thetis'  godlike  son; 
More  safe  to  combat  in  the  mingled  band, 
Nor  tempt  too  near  the  terrors  of  his  hand. 
He  hears,  obedient  to  the  god  of  light, 
And,  plunged  within  the  ranks,  awaits  the  fig! 

Then  fierce  Achilles,  shouting  to  the  skies, 
On  Troy's  whole  force  with  boundless  fury  flies. 
First  fulls  Jphytion  at  his  aim^'sWaA-, 

ve  was  the  chief,  and  faxsva  fc^Yw*  WV4-, 
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From  great  Otrynteun  ho  derived  hU  blood: 

Hid  mother  wa*  a  null  of  the  flood | 

Beneath  the  xlmden  of  Tmolun,  orown'd  with  mow, 

From  Hydu'i  wuIIh  he  ruled  the  land*  helnw. 

Fierce  a*  he  apringn,  the  Nword  hi*  head  divide* ; 

The  parted  village  full*  on  equal  nide*: 

With  loud-rnnounding  arm*  lie  Ntrikan  the  plain; 

While  thin*  AdiilleN  glorie*  o'er  the  ulain: 

•'Lie  there,  Otryntidexl  the  Trojan  eurth 
Unrnivn*  then  dnad,  though  Ciy^iti  boaMt*  thy  hirtlt |     460 
Tho*!*  hemiteouH  field*  where  1  lylltiM*  wnve*  lire  roll'd, 
And  plenteoiiN  Uermmi  nwell*  with  tide*  of  gold, 
Arn  thine  no  more.M~Th'  in*ulting  hero  miid, 
And  left,  hint  *Ienping  in  etermil  *hade. 
The  rolling  wheel*  of  (irence  the  body  tore, 
And  diudt'd  their  axle*  with  no  vulgar  gore. 

Demolnon  next,  Autenor**  oflkpring  laid 
Hreathle**  in  du*t,  thn  prien  of  ra*hne**  paid. 
Th'  impatient  *tenl,  with  full  dnweuding  nway, 
Foived  through  hit*  brawn  helm  it*  furiou*  wayj  400 

Ke*i«tle*«  drove  thn  hattnr'd  *kull  before, 
And  daNh'd  and  miuglnd  all  the  brain*  with  gore. 
Thi*  *ee*  llippodamu*,  and,  *niznd  with  fright, 
J)n*ert*  bin  r.hariot  for  a  Nwilter  flight: 
The  lanee  arre*t*  him :  an  ignoble  wound 
The  panting  Trojan  rivet*  to  thn  ground. 
Hn  groan*  away  bin  nouI;  not  loudnr  roar* 
At  Nnptunn'*  *hrinn  on  (Inline'*  high  *hore* 
Thn  vintim  bull:  the  rock*  rebellow  round, 
And  Oman  li*ten*  to  tho  grateful  Hound.  470 

Then  in II  on  Polydore  hi*  vengnfid  rage, 
The  younge*t  hope  of  Priam'*  Ntoopiug  age 
(WhoNn  feet  for  *wiftnn«*  in  the  race  *urpA**'d)t 
Of  all  bin  noun  the  deareNt,  and  the  taut. 
To  the  forbidden  field  he  tit k ox  hid  flight 
In  the  fir*t  folly  of  a  youthful  knight  i 
To  vaunt  hln  jwiftnow,  wheel*  wown\  N.W  ^fl&b* 
Out  vmmtH  not  /onff-fwith  all  \\\%  lNttitoMft*  *V*^  j 

•  \ 
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Struck  where  the  crossing  belts  unite  behind. 
And  golden  rings  the  double  back-plate  join'd, 
Fntb  through  the  nnvd  burst  the  thrilling  steel. 
And  on  his  knees  with  piercing  shrieks  he  fell; 
The  rushing  entrails,  puiir'd  upon  the  ground. 
His  hands  collect;  and  darkness  wraps  him  round. 
When  Hector  view'd,  all  ghastly  in  his  gore, 
Thus  sadly  slain,  th'  unhappy  Polydore, 
A  cloud  of  sorrow  overcast  his  sight, 
His  soul  no  longer  brook'd  the  distant  fight; 
Full  in  Achilles'  dreadful  front  he  came, 
And  shook  his  javelin  like  a  waving  flame. 

The  son  of  Peleus  sees,  with  joy  possess'd, 
His  heart  high-bounding  in  his  rising  breast: 

"And,  lo!  the  man  on  whom  black  fates  attend, 
The  man  that  slew  Achilles,  in  his  friend ! 
No  more  shall  Hector's  and  Pelides'  spear 
Turn  from  each  other  in  the  walks  of  war." — 
Then  with  revengeful  eyes  he  scann'd  him  o'er: 
"Come  and  receive  thy  fate!" — He  spake  no  more. 

Hector,  undaunted,  thus:  "Such  words  employ 
To  one  that  dreads  thee,  some  unwarlike  boy 
Such  we  could  give,  defying,  and  defied, 
Mean  intercourse  of  obloquy  and  pride! 
I  know  thy  force  to  mine  superior  far; 
But  Heaven  alone  confers  success  in  war: 
Mean  as  I  am,  the  gods  may  guide  my  dart. 
And  give  it  entrance  in  a  braver  heart." 

Then  parts  the  lance:  but  Pallas'  heavenly 
Far  from  Achilles  wafts  the  winged  death: 
The  bidden  dart  again  to  Hector  flies. 
And  at  the  feet  of  its  great  master  lies. 
Achilles  closes  with  his  hated  foe, 
His  heart  and  eyes  with  flaming  fury  glow: 
But,  present  to  his  aid,  Apollo  shrouds 
The  favour'd  hero  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Thrice  struck  Pelides  mth  VaAigawtA  VveaA, 
impassive  air  he  phmgci  v\\e  4w 
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He  dropp'd  his  arm,  an  unassisting  weight, 
And  slood  all  impotent,  expecting  fate: 
Full  on  his  neck  the  falling  faulchion  sped, 
From  his  broad  shoulders  hew'd  his  crested  r 
Forth  from  the  bone  the  spinal  marrow  flies, 
And  sunk  in  dust  the  corse  extended  lies. 
Rhigmus,  whose  race  from  fruitful  Thracia  came, 
(The  son  of  Piretis,  an  illustrious  name,) 
Succeeds  to  fate:  the  spear  his  belly  rends; 
Prone  from  his  car  the  thundering  chief  descends: 
The  squire,  who  saw  expiring  on  the  ground 
His  prostrate  master,  rein'd  the  steeds  around: 
His  back  scarce  turn'd,  the  Pelian  javelin  gored. 
And  stretch'd  the  servant  o'er  his  dying  lord. 
As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills, 
And  runs  on  crackling  shrubs  between  the  hill 
Then  o'er  the  stubble  up  the  mountain  flies, 
Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  skies. 
This  way  and  that  the  spreading  torrent  roars 
So  sweeps  the  hero  through  the  wasted  shores ; 
Around  him  wide  immense  destruction  pours, 
And  earth  is  deluged  with  the  sanguine  showers. 
As  with  autumnal  harvests  cover'd  o'er, 
And  thick  beslrown  lies  Ceres'  sacred  floor, 
When  round  and  round,  with  never-wearied  pain, 
The  trampling  steers  beat  out  th'  unnumher'd  grain: 
So  the  fierce  coursers,  as  the  chariot  rolls, 
Tread  down  whole  ranks,  and  crush  out  heroes'  souli 
Dash'd  from  their  hoofs,  while  o'er  the  dead  they  fly, 
Black  bloody  drops  the  smoking  chariot  dye: 
The  spiky  wheels  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore; 
And  thick  the  groaning  axles  dropp'd  with  gore. 
High  o'er  the  scene  of  death  Achilles  stood. 
All  grim  with  dust,  all  horrible  in  blood; 
Yet  still  insatiate,  still  with  rage  on  flame; 
Such  is  the  lust  of  never-dying  fame ! 
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7%«  Buttle  of  thi  Hivttr  HcamaiuUr. 

A«<tuMaMT.--TliA  Trojan*  fly  hnforo  Achillea,  nouto  toward*  tho  town,  other* 
to  the  river  MeRtuander  i  ho  fit) In  upon  thn  latter  with  jfroat  Rlaujfhtor, 
toko*  twelve  captive*  alive,  to  HRcrifli.n  to  the  ahadu  of  Patroolu*  |  and  kill* 
Lytmou  and  AmoropnuN.  NuRiiiRiider  Rttnok*  hint  with  nil  hi*  wave*i 
Neptune  and  Palla*  a**l*t  the  hero  |  Hiiti«»t«  join*  Noamaudor  i  at  leiu/th 
Vulcan,  l>y  tha  limitation  of  Juno,  aluniMt  drle*  up  tho  rivor.  Thl*  ooiubat 
ended,  tho  other  god*  eoifntfe  eaeh  other,  Meanwhile,  Achilla*  continue* 
tho  *laujr,hu<r,  rind  drive*  tho  rant  into  Troy  i  Affeunr  only  make*  a  *land, 
and  irt  conveyed  RWRy  in  r  cloud  hy  Apollo  i  who,  to  delude  Aohllle*, 
take*  iipon  him  Atfenor'*  *hape,  and,  while  ho  purine*  him  lu  that  di*jfui»o, 
given  tho  Trojan*  rii  opportunity  of  retiring  into  thoir  oity, 

Tho  Ratlin  <Uy  continue*.  Tho  aceuo  in  on  tho  hank*  And  in  tho  *tream  of 
Nuamandor. 

And  now  to  XimthuM*  ^liilin^;  Htream  thoy  drove, 
XunthuM,  immortal  progeny  of  Jove. 
The  river  here  divider*  the  flying  tmin; 
Part  to  tho  town  fly  diverne  o'er  the  plain, 
Where  lute  their  troop*  triumphant  hore  the  fight: 
Now  dinned,  and  trembling  in  ignoble  flight: 
(Thene  with  a  gather'd  mint  Huturnia  Hhroud*, 
And  rolU  behind  the  rout  a  heap  of  clouds.) 
Part  plunge  into  the  Htream:  old  XantliUN  roan, 
The  flatdiiug  billow*  beat  the  whiten'd  Nhoren:  10 

With  crieH  promUcuou*  all  the  bank*  rewound; 
And  here  and  there,  in  eddie*  whirling  round. 
The  flouncing  Nteodx,  and  idirieking  warrior*  drown'd. 
An  the  NuorehM  IocuhIm  from  their  fields  retire, 
While  fa«t  behind  them  run*  the  blaxe  of  lire) 
Driven  from  the  land,  before  the  Ntnoky  cloud, 
The  clustering  legion*  runh  into  the  flood : 
Ho,  plunged  in  Xanthu*  by  Achilla*'  fircv*, 
Roam  the  rebounding  mirtftt  w\l\\  mw\  \\\u\W^ 
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His  bloody  lance  the  hero  cast  aside 
(Which  spreading  tamarisks  on  the  margin  hide); 
Then,  like  a  god,  the  rapid  billows  braves, 
Arm'd  with  his  sword,  high  brandish'd  o'er  the  ^ 
Now  down  he  plunges,  now  he  whirls  it  r 
Deep  groan'd  the  waters  with  the  dying  s 
Repeated  wounds  the  reddening  river  dyed, 
And  the  warm  purple  circled  on  the  tide. 
.Swift  through  the  foamy  flood  the  Trojans  fly, 
And  close  in  rocks  or  winding  caverns  lie: 
So  the  huge  dolphin,  tempesting  the  main, 
In  shoals  before  him  fly  the  scaly  train: 
Confus'dly  heap'd,  Ihey  seek  their  inmost  caves 
Or  pant  and  heave  beneath  the  floating  waves. 
Now,  tired  with  slaughter,  from  the  Trojan  bai 
Twelve  chosen  youths  he  drags  alive  to  land; 
With  their  rich  belts  their  captive  arms  const  r;>i 
(Late  their  proud  ornaments,  hut  now  their  chains). 
These,  his  attendants  to  the  ships  convey'd, 
Sad  victims!  destined  to  Patroclus*  shade. 

Then,  as  once  more  he  plunged  amid  the  flo< 
The  young  Lycaon  in  his  passage  stood; 
The  son  of  Priam,  whom  the  hero's  hand 
But  late  made  captive  in  his  father's  land, 
(As  from  a  sycamore  his  sounding  steel 
Lopp'd  the  green  arms  to  spoke  a  chariot  whe« 
To  Lemnos'  isle  he  sold  the  royal  slave, 
Where  Jason's  son  the  price  demanded  gave; 
But  kind  Eetion,  touching  on  the  shore, 
The  ransom'd  prince  to  fair  Arisbe  bore. 
Ten  days  were  past  since  in  his  father's  reign 
He  felt  the  sweets  of  liberty  again; 
The  next,  that  God  whom  men  in  vain  withstand, 
Gives  the  same  youth  to  the  same  conquering  hand, 
Now  never  to  return!  and  doom'd  to  go 
A  sadder  journey  to  the  shades  below. 
His  well-known  face  when  greaA.  k.c\\\\\es  a-jw 
(The  helm  and  visor  lie  had  cas\.  aside 
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With  wild  affright,  and  dropp'd  upon  tho  field 

lliii  useless  lance  and  unavailing  shield,) 

As  trembling, -panting,  from  tho  stream  ho  fled,  00 

And  knock'd  his  faltering  knees,  the  hero  said : 

••  Ye  mighty  gods!  what  wonders  strike  my  view! 
la  it  in  vain  our  conquering  arms  subdue! 
Sura  I  shall  see  yon  hea|>s  of  Trojans  kill'd, 
Rise  from  the  shades,  and  brave  me  on  the  field: 
As  now  the  captive,  whom  so  late  1  bound, 
And  sold  to  Lemnos,  stalks  on  Trojan  ground ! 
Not  him  the  sea's  unmeasured  deeps  detain, 
That  burs  such  numbers  from  their  native  plain: 
Lo!  he  returns.    Try  then,  my  flying  spear  I  70 

Try  if  the  grave  can  hold  the  wanderer; 
If  earth  at  length  this  active  prince  can  seise— 
Karth,  whose  strong  grasp  has  held  down  Hercules." 

Thus  while  he  spake,  the  Trojan,  pale  with  fears, 
ApproachM,  and  sought  his  knees  with  suppliant  tears; 
Loath  as  he  was  to  yield  his  youthful  breath, 
And  his  soul  shivering  at  th*  approach  of  death. 
Achilles  raised  the  spear,  prewired  to  wound; 
He  kiss'd  his  feet,  extended  on  the  ground: 
And  while,  above,  the  spear  suspended  stood,  80 

Longing  to  dip  its  thirsty  point  in  blood, 
One  hand  embraced  them  close,  one  stopp'd  the  durt, 
While  thus  these  melting  words  attempt  his  heart: 

MThy  well-known  captive,  great  Achilles!  see; 
Once  more  Lveaon  trembles  at  thv  knee. 
Some  pity  to  a  suppliant's  name  afford, 
Who  shared  the  girts  of  Ceres  at  thy  hoards 
Whom  late  thy  conquering  arm  to  Lemnos  bore, 
Far  from  his  father,  friends,  and  native  shore; 
A  hundred  oxen  wow  his  price  that  day,  IK) 

Now  sums  immense  thy  mercy  shall  repay. 
Scarce  respited  from  woes  I  yet  appear, 
And  scarce  twelve  morning  suns  have  seen  me  here; 
Lol  Jove  ngnin  submits  me  to  \\\y  \\tv\\v\^ 
Again  her  victim  cruel  Fate  tlomtitfaA 
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I  sprung  from  Priam  and  Laothoe  fair; 

(Old  Altft'a  daughter,  and  Lelegia's  heir: 

W'hii  held  in  Pedasus  his  famed  ahode, 

And  ruled  the  fields  where  silver  Satnio  flo' 

Two  sons — alas!  unhappy  sons— she  bore; 

For,  ah!  one  spear  shall  drink  each  brother's  gore, 

And  I  succeed  to  slanghter'd  Polydore. 

How  from  that  arm  of  terror  shall  I  fly! 

Ri'rue  demon  urges!  'tis  my  doom  to  die! 

If  ever  yet  soft  pity  toucli'd  thy  mind, 

Ah!  think  not  me  loo  much  of  Hector's  kind! 

Not  the  same  mother  gave  thy  suppliant  breath. 

With  his  who  wrought  thy  loved  Patroclus'  death." 

These  words,  attended  with  a  shower  of  tears, 
The  youth  address'd  to  unrelenting  ears. 
"Talk  not  of  life,  or  ransom,"  he  replies: 
"Patroclus  dead,  whoever  meets  me  dies: 
In  vain  a  single  Trojan  sues  for  grace; 
But  least,  the  sons  of  Priam's  hateful  race. 
Die  then,  my  friend!  what  boots  it  to  deplore1 
The  great,  the  good  Patroclus  is  no  more! 
He,  far  thy  better,  was  foredoom'd  to  die, 
And  thou — dost  thou  bewail  mortality? 
Seest  thou  not  me,  whom  nature's  gifts  adorn, 
Sprung  from  a  hero,  from  a  goddess  bom? 
The  day  shall  come  (which  nothing  can  avert). 
When,  by  the  spear,  the  arrow,  or  the  dart, 
By  night  or  day,  by  force  or  by  design, 
Impending  death  and  certain  fate  are  mine. 
Die,  then!"- — He  said,  and,  as  the  word  he  spoke, 
The  fainting  stripling  sunk  before  the  stroke: 
His  hand  forgot  its  grasp,  and  left  the  spear, 
While  all  his  trembling  frame  confess' d  his  fear; 
Sudden  Achilles  his  broad  sword  display'd, 
And  buried  in  his  neck  the  reeking  blade. 
Prone  fell  the  youth;  and,  panting  on  Ihe  land, 
The  guslting  purple  dyed  the  lUiistg  sand-. 
The  victor  to  the  stream  ihe  carcase  ^e, 
And  thus  insults  him,  floating  on  vto  w>«-. 
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u  Lie  there,  Lycaon  I  let  the  fish  surround 
Thy  bloated  corse,  und  suck  thy  gory  wound: 
There  no  sad  mother  shall  thy  funerals  weep, 
But  swift  Soamander  roll  thee  to  the  (loop, 
Whose  every  wavo  Home  watery  monitor  brings 
To  fount  unpunish'd  on  the  fat  of  kings.  140 

So  perish  Troy,  and  all  the  Trojan  line! 
Such  ruin  theirs,  and  such  compassion  mine. 
What  boots  you  now  Hcumundor's  worshipped  stream, 
His  earthly  honours  und  immortal  name? 
In  vain  your  immolated  hulls  are  slain, 
Your  living  coursers  glut  his  gulfs  in  vain: 
Thus  he  rewards  you  with  this  bitter  fate ; 
Tims,  till  the  Grecian  vongeance  is  complete; 
Thus  is  atoned  Putroclus'  honour'd  shade, 
And  the  short  absence  of  Achilles  paid."  150 

These  boastful  words  provoke  the  raging  god ; 
With  fury  swells  the  violated  flood. 
What  means  divine  may  yet  the  power  employ, 
To  check  Achilles,  and  to  rescue  Troy? 
Meanwhile,  the  hero  springs  in  arms  to  dare 
The  groat  Astoropous  to  mortal  war. 
The  son  of  Pelagon,  whose  lolly  line 
Flows  from  the  source  of  Axius,  stream  divine  I 
(Fair  Poriham's  love  the  god  hud  crown'd, 
With  all  his  refluent  waters  circled  round.)  100 

On  him  Achilles  rushM ;  he  fearless  stood, 
And  shook  two  spears  advancing  from  the  flood; 
The  flood  impel'd  him  on  Pelides'  head 
T'  avenge  his  waters,  choked  with  heaps  of  dead. 
Near  as  they  drew,  Achilles  thus  began: 

14  What  art  thou,  boldest  of  the  race  of  man? 
Who  or  from  whence?     Unhappy  is  the  siro 
Whose  son  encounters  our  resistless  ire/' 

MOh,  son  of  Peleusl  what  avails  to  trace," 
Replied  the  warrior,  "our  illustrious  race?  170 

From  rich  Pujonia's  valleys  I  comma\u\% 
Arm'd  with  protended  spears,  my  utrfwttasAx 
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Now  shines  the  tenth  bright  morning  since  I 
In  aid  of  liion  to  the  fields  of  fame: 
Alius,  who  swells  wilh  all  the  neighbouring 
And  wide  around  the  floated  region  fills, 
Begot  my  sire,  whose  spear  such  glory  won: 
Now  lilt  thy  arm,  and  try  that  hero's  son!" 

Threatening  he  said:  the  hostile  chiefs  advance 
At  once  Asteropeus  discharged  each  lance: 
(For  hotli  his  dextrous  hands  the  lance  could  wieM 
One  struck,  but  pierced  not  the  Vulcanian  shield; 
One  razed  Achilles'  hand;  the  spouting  blui 
Spun  forth,  in  earth  Ihe  fasten'd  weapon  sto< 
Like  lightning  next  the  Pelian  javelin  flies : 
lis  erring  fury  hiss'd  along  the  skie 
Deep  in  the  swelling  hank  was  driven  ihe  spear, 
Ev'n  to  the  middle  earlh'd;  and  quiver'd  there. 
Then  from  his  side  the  sword  Pelides  drew, 
And  on  his  foe  with  doubled  fury  flew. 
The  foe  thrice  tugg'd  and  shook  the  rooted  wood; 
Repulsive  of  his  might  the  weapon  stood: 
The  fourth,  he  tries  to  break  the  spear,  in  vaiu; 
Bent  as  he  stauds,  he  tumbles  to  the  plain; 
His  belly  open'd  with  a  ghastly  wound, 
The  reeking  entrails  pour  upon  the  ground. 
Beneath  the  hero's  feet  he  panting  lies, 
And  his  eye  darkens,  and  his  spirit  flies; 
While  the  proud  victor  thus  triumphing  said, 
His  radiant  armour  tearing  from  the  dead: 

"So  ends  thy  glory!  such  the  fates  they  prove, 
Who  strive  presumptuous  with  the  sons  of  Jove. 
Sprung  from  a  river  didst  thou  boast  thy  line? 
But  great  Saturnius  is  the  source  of  mine. 
How  durst  thou  vaunt  thy  watery  progeny? 
Of  Peleus,  ^Eacus,  and  Jove,  am  I; 
The  race  of  these  superior  far  to  those, 
As  he  that  thunders  to  the  stream  that  flows. 
What  rivers  can,  Scamander  vmgrA.  Wave  dsovm*, 
But  Jove  he  dreads,  nor  wars  agams\.V,w  soft. 
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Ev'n  Achelrtus  might  contend  in  vain, 
And  all  the  roaring  billows  of  the  main. 
Thv  eternal  ocean,  from  whose  fountains  flow 
The  seas,  the  rivers,  and  the  springs  below, 
The  thundering  voice  of  Jove  abhors  to  hear, 
And  in  bin  deep  abysses  shakes  with  fear." 

He  said:  then  from  the  bank  his  javelin  tore, 
And  left  the  breathless  wurrior  in  his  gore. 
The  floating  tides  the  bloody  carcase  lavev 
And  beat  against  it,  wave  succeeding  wave ;  290 

Till  roll'd  between  the  banks,  it  lies  the  food 
Of  curling  eels  and  fishes  of  the  flood. 
All  scatter 'd  round  the  streum  (their  mightiest  slain) 
Thv  amazed  Pujonians  scour  along  the  plain: 
He  vents  his  fury  on  the  flying  crew, 
Thrasius,  Astypylus,  und  Mnesius  slow; 
Mydon,  Thersilochus,  with  iEnius  fell ; 
And  numbers  more  his  lance  had  plunged  to  hell, 
But  from  the  bottom  of  his  gulf  profound, 
Hcamander  spoke;  the  shores  return'd  the  sound:       230 

"Oh,  first  of  mortals!  (for  the  gods  are  thine,) 
In  valour  matchless,  rind  in  force  divine  I 
If  Jove  have  given  thee  every  Trojan  head, 
Tis  not  on  me  thy  rage  should  heap  the  dead. 
Seel  my  choked  streams  no  more  their  course  can  keep, 
Nor  roll  their  wonted  tribute  to  the  deep. 
Turn,  then,  impetuous!  from  our  injured  flood; 
Content  thy  slaughters  could  amaze  a  god." 

In  human  form  confess'd  before  his  eyes, 
The  river  thus;  and  thus  the  chief  replies:  340 

"Oh,  sacred  stream!  thy  word  we  shall  obeys 
But  not  till  Troy  the  destined  vengeance  pay;  , 

Not  till  within  her  towers  the  perjured  train 
Hhall  pant  and  tremble  ut  our  arms  again; 
Not  till  proud  Hector,  guardian  of  her  wall, 
Or  stain  this  lance,  or  see  Achilles  full " 

He  naid\  and  drove  with  fury  on  \.\\%  fo%% 
Then  to  the  godhead  of  the  nilvox  Y>on* 
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The  yellow  floor!  began:  "Oli,  son  of  Jove! 

'Was  in  it  i  tie  mandate  of  the  sire  above 
Full  and  express?  that  Phmbus  should  emplo; 
His  sacred  arrows  in  defence  of  Troy, 
And  make  tier  conquer,  till  Hyperion's  fall 
In  awful  darkness  bide  the  face  of  all?" 

He  spoke  in  vain:  the  chief  without  disma; 
Plough*  through  the  boiling  surge  his  despera 
Then,  rising  in  bis  rage  above  the  shores, 
From  all  his  deep  the  bellowing  river  roars; 
Huge  heaps  of  slain  disgorges  on  the  coast, 
And  round  the  banks  the  ghastly  dead  are  tossM; 
While  all  before,  the  billows  ranged  on  high 
(A  watery  bulwark),  screen  the  bands  who  fly. 
Now,  bursting  on  his  head  with  thundering  sound. 
The  falling  deluge  whelms  the  hero  rotmd: 
His  loaded  shield  bends  to  the  rushing  tide; 
His  feet,  upborne,  scarce  the  strong  flood  divide, 
Sliddering  and  staggering.     On  the  border  stot 
A  spreading  elm  that  overhung  the  flood; 
He  seized  a  bending  bough  his  steps  to  stay; 
The  plant,  uprooted,  to  his  weight,  gave  way; 
Heaving  the  bank,  and  undermining  all ; 
Loud  flash  the  waters  to  the  rushing  fall 
Of  the  thick  foliage.     The  large  trunk  display'd 
Bridged  the  rough  flood  across:  the  hero  stay'd 
On  this  his  weight,  and,  raised  upon  his  hand, 
Leap'd  from  the  channel,  and  regain'd  the  land. 
Then  blacken'd  the  wild  waves;  the  murmur  rose; 
The  god  pursues,  a  hnger  billow  throws, 
And  bursts  the  bank,  ambitious  to  destroy 
The  man  whose  fury  is  the  fate  of  Troy. 
He,  like  the  warlike  eagle  speeds  his  pace, 
(Swiftest  and  strongest  of  the  aerial  race:) 
Far  as  a  spear  can  fly  Achilles  springs 
At  every  bound;  his  clanging  armour  rings; 

Now  here,  now  there,  he  turns  on  evev-j  s\&a. 
And  winds  his  course  before,  the  fo\Vy*'\n«  08 
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The  waves  flow  after  wheresoever  he  wheel*, 

And  gather  fust,  and  murmur  at  hit)  heels. 

So  when  a  peasant  to  his  garden  brings 

Soft  rills  of  water  from  the  bubbling  springs,  290 

And  calls  the  floods  from  high  to  bless  his  bowers, 

And  feed  with  pregnant  streams  the  plants  and  flowers, 

Soon  as  he  clears  whate'er  their  passage  staid, 

And  marks  the  future  current  with  his  spade, 

Swift  o'er  the  rolling  pebbles  down  the  hills, 

Louder  and  louder  purl  the  falling  rills; 

Before  him  scattering,  they  prevent  his  pains, 

And  shine  in  mazy  wanderings  o'er  the  plains* 

Still  flies  Achilles,  but  before  his  eyes 
Still  swift  Scamander  rolls  where 'er  he  flies:  300 

Not  all  his  speed  escapes  the  rapid  floods; 
The  first  of  men,  but  not  a  match  for  gods. 
Oft  as  he  turn'd,  the  torrent  to  oppose, 
And  bravely  try  if  all  the  powers  were  foes, 
So  oft  the  surge,  in  watery  mountains  spread, 
Beats  on  his  back,  or  bursts  upon  his  head. 
Yet  dauntless  still  the  adverse  flood  he  braves, 
And  still  indignant  bounds  above  the  waves. 
Tired  by  the  tides,  his  knees  relax  with  toil; 
Wash'd  from  beneath  him  slides  the  slimy  soil;  810 

When  thus  (his  eyes  on  heaven's  expansion  thrown) 
Forth  bursts  the  hero  with  an  angry  groan: 

44  Is  there  no  god  Achilles  to  befriend, 
No  power  t'  avert  his  miserable  end? 
Prevent,  O  Jove  1  this  ignominious  date, 
And  make  my  future  life  the  sport  of  Fate. 
Of  all  Heaven's  oracles,  believed  in  vain, 
But  most  of  Thetis  must  her  son  complain ; 
By  Phoebus'  darts  she  prophesied  my  fall, 
In  glorious  arms  before  the  Trojan  wall.  380 

Oh  I  had  I  died  in  fields  of  battle  warm, 
Btretch'd  like  a  hero  by  a  hero's  arm  I 
Might  IIcctor'$  npear  this  dauntioim  Vknotcv  wcA* 
And  my  awifi  fouJ  o'ortake  my  a\txv\ftY\\.fct*&  VwcAX 


Ah,  no 
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I,  no!  Achilles  meets  a  shameful  fate, 
(Hi.  how  unworthy  of  the  brave  and  great! 
Like  some  vile  swain,  whom,  on  a  rainy  day, 
Crossing  a  ford,  the  torrent  sweeps  away, 
An  unregarded  carcase,  to  the  sea." 

Neptune  and  Pallas  haste  to  his  relief, 
And  thus,  in  human  form,  address'd  the  chief: 
The  power  of  ocean  first:  "Forbear  thy  fear, 
Oh,  son  of  Peleus !  lo,  thy  gods  appear ! 
Behold!  from  Jove  descending  to  thy  aid, 
Propitious  Neptune  and  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
Stay,  and  the  furious  flood  shall  cease  to  rave: 
Tis  not  thy  fate  to  glut  his  angry  wave. 
But  thou  the  counsel  Heaven  suggests  attend; 
Nor  breathe  from  combat,  nor  thy  sword  suspt 
Till  Troy  receives  her  flying  sous- — till  all 
Her  routed  scpiadrons  pant  behind  their  wall: 
Sector  alone  shall  stand  his  fatal  chanci 
And  Hector's  blood  shall  smuke  upon  thy  Ianci 
Thine  is  the  glory  doom'd." — Thus  spake  the  \ 
Then  swift  ascended  to  the  bright  abodes. 

Stung  with  new  ardour,  thus  by  Heaven  im 
He  springs  impetuous,  and  invades  the  field: 
O'er  all  th'  expanded  plain  the  waters  spreaa; 
Heaved  on  the  bounding  billows  danced  the  dead, 
Floating 'midst  scatter'd  arms;  while  casques  of  gold, 
And  turn'd-up  bucklers,  glitter'd  as  tliey  r 
High  o'er  the  surging  tide,  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
He  wades  and  mounts;  the  parted  wave  r 
Not  a  whole  river  stops  the  hero's  course. 
While  Pallas  fills  hirn  with  immortal  force. 
With  equal  rage  indignant  Xanthus  roars, 
And  lifts  his  billows,  and  o'erwhelms  the  shore 

Then  thus  to  Simois:  "Haste,  my  brother-fl 
And  check  this  mortal  that  controls  a  god: 
Our  bravest  heroes  else  shall  quit  the  fight, 
And  Won  tumble  from  her  to-wet^  W^Va. 
Call  then  thy  subject  streams,  &vAV»&  *\tvtv  tom. 
From  all  thy  fountains  swett  *v  -waX*^  *n». 
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With  broken  rocks  and  with  a  load  of  dead 

Charge  the  black  surge,  and  pour  it  on  his  head. 

Mark  how  resistless  through  the  flood  he  goes, 

And  boldly  bids  the  warring  gods  be  foes  I 

But  not  that  force,  nor  form  divine  to  sight, 

Shall  aught  avail  him  if  our  rage  unite: 

Wholm'd  under  our  dark  gulfs  those  arms  shall  lie,      370 

That  blaze  so  dreadful  in  each  Trojan  oye, 

And  deep  beneath  a  sandy  mountain  hurfd, 

Immersed  remain  this  terror  of  tho  world. 

Such  ponderous  ruins  shall  confound  tho  place, 

No  Greek  shall  e'er  his  perish'd  relics  grace, 

No  hand  his  bones  shall  gather  or  inhume ; 

These  his  cold  rites,  and  this  his  watery  tomb." 

He  said:  and  on  the  chief  descends  amain, 
Increased  with  gore,  and  swelling  with  the  slain. 
Then  murmuring  from  his  beds,  ho  boils,  he  raves,      380 
And  a  foam  whitens  on  the  purple  waves : 
At  every  step  before  Achilles  stood 
The  crimson  surge,  and  deluged  him  with  blood. 
Feartouch'd  the  queen  of  heaven;  she  saw  dismay'd, 
She  colPd  aloud,  and  suinmonM  Vulcan's  aid: 

"Rise  to  the  war  I  th'  insulting  flood  requires 
Thy  wasteful  arm:  assemble  all  thy  fires  I 
While  to  their  aid,  by  our  command  onjoin'd, 
Rush  the  swift  eastern  and  tho  western  wind: 
These  from  old  ocean  at  my  word  shall  blow,  300 

Pour  the  red  torrent  on  tho  watery  foe, 
Corses  and  arms  to  one  bright  ruin  turn, 
And  hissing  rivers  to  thoir  bottoms  bum. 
Uo,  mighty  in  thy  rage  I  display  thy  |>ower, 
Drink  tho  whole  flood,  the  crackling  trees  devour, 
Scorch  all  the  banks!  and,  till  our  voice*  reclaim, 
Exert  th'  unwearied  furies  of  the  flame  I11 

The  powers  ignipotont  her  word  obeys; 
Wide  o'er  tho  plain  ho  pours  the  boundless  blaze; 
At  once  consumes  the  dead,  and  dries  the  uwV\  *fcfc 

And  the  shrunk  waters  in  their  c\\mn*\  V*o\V 
90 
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As  when  autitmD.il  Boreas  sweeps  the  sky, 
And  instant  Wows  the  water'd  gardens  dry  : 
So  look'd  the  field,  so  whileu'd  was  tlit:  gn 
While  Vulcan  breathed  the  fiery  blast  an 
Swift  on  the  sedgy  reeds  the  ruin  preys ; 
Along  the  margin  winds  the  running  blaze ; 
The  trees  in  flaming  rows  to  ashes  turn ; 
The  flowery  lotos  and  the  tamarisk  burn ; 
Broad  elm  and  cypress,  rising  in  a  spire. 
The  watery  willows  hiss  before  the  fire; 
Now  glow  the  waves,  the  fishes  pant  for  breath, 
The  eels  lie  twisting  in  the  pangs  of  death: 
Now  flounce  aloft,  now  dive  the  scaly  fry, 
Or  gasping  turn  their  bellies  to  the  sky. 
At  length  the  river  reared  his  languid  head, 
And  thus,  short-panting  to  the  god,  he  said : 

"Oh,  Vulcan !  oh,  what  power  resists  thy 
1  faint,  I  sink,  unequal  to  the  fight. 
I  yield — let  Ilion  fall;  if  fate  decree — 
Ah,  bend  no  more  thy  fiery  arms  on  me!" 

He  ceased:  wide  conflagration  blazing  roi 
The  bubbling  waters  yield  a  hissing  sound. 
As  when  the  flames  beneath  a  cauldron  rise. 
To  melt  the  fat  of  some  rich  sacrifice. 
Amid  the  fierce  embrace  of  circling  fires 
The  waters  foam,  the  heavy  smoke  aspires: 
So  boils  th'  imprison'd  flood,  forbid  to  flow, 
And,  choked  with  vapours,  feels  his  bottom  glow. 
To  Juno  then,  imperial  queen  of  air. 
The  burning  river  sends  his  earnest  prayer; 

"Ah,  why,  Saturnia!  must  thy  sou  engage 
Me,  only  me,  with  all  his  wasteful  rage? 
On  other  gods  his  dreadful  arm  employ; 
For  mightier  gods  assert  the  cause  of  Troy. 
Submissive  I  desist,  if  thou  command: 
But,  ah!  withdraw  this  all -destroying  hand. 
Hear  then  my  solemn  oath,  to  yield  to  Fate 
Unaided  Iljon  and  her  destined  s\u.Ve, 
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Till  Greece  shell  gfrd  bar  with  deftmetlva  flume, 

Ami  if]  DM  iNiii  MM  lh<  TrOJI in'." 

Btfl  win He iiiy  touoh'd  Betunua'a  ear: 

fiho  bade  th'  Ignipoteot  liis  rugo  lijrbenr, 
BmJI  the  Hiiinn,  nor  in  n  mortal  QtUH 
Infoit  n  godi  ill"  obedient  Bunt  withdrawal 
Again  the  brandling  Itreame  begin  to  sprond, 

Ami  soft  rti mm  in  their  wonted  l>od. 

WLiin  than  by  Jnno'i  will  the  ttrlfh  resign, 

Tim  n  :in  in-;  godi  in  fierce  oontention  i i 

■■".'■  cin-li  lir'iivcnly  hroaat  ulnrins; 

With  horrid  el [oui  shock'd  uY  ethereal 

ii'i'  i bud  tiiiiiniri  i.ni-i  1 1  >■-  trumpet  wind, 

Ami  wido  beneath  them  grciiijw  the.  reinliiig  ground. 
Jnve,  an  liin  sport,  the  ilroiiilfiil  scene  dl 

And  views  iMiniciidiiig  gtiih  wilh  i'iiivI.'ys  eye.*. 

1 1.,  power  of  battlei  lifts  his  bruea  spear, 
And  in  i  assaults  the  radiant  queen  of  war. 

■  Wkii  moves  iliy  madness  Lhui  to  disunite 
Ktlicrciil  iiiiii'In,  mill  mil  nil  heaven  in  light. 'f 

vv  has  '.v let  this,  whan,  b  thj  (rutin  mood, 

Tlii-ii  drov'al  n  mortal  to  insult  it  ge.il  I 
Thy  impious  hand  Tydides' javelin  bore, 
Ami  madly  bathed  it  in  celestial  gore." 

Ha  ipokei  and  i te  the  loud  resounding  shield, 

Which  bean  Jove's  thunder  on  Eta  dreadful  Bald  | 

i  in   adi intlne  asgis  of  her  tiro, 

That  turns  ti i ■■.,..  boll  wd  forked  fire, 

'I'lii-ii  heaved  thi Ide  ■  In  hoi  mighty  hand 

A  Mom,  the  limit  of  the  neighbouring  land, 

■I  from  aide  il  i ■■■ .  trail  i 

Tlii. i  id  lli"  I ii'iily  I n'lifi-  '.In'  i';i  it. 

Thundering  ha  Mia,  ■  mass  of  niiiii.sii-.nn  ilse, 

And  ioven  broad  aorai  rovers  aj  lm  Uaai 

Tha  itunoiiig  itroke  hii  stubborn  aarvei  unbound* 

Load  "'■■>■  thi  field  ■  hi  i  ringing  u  mi  rai id  i 

Tin-  te bl  dame  h«  ooaq 

'  r»Vi»»a\ 
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"Hast  thou  not  yet,  insatiate  fury!  known 
How  lar  Minerva's  force  transcends  thy  own? 
Juno,  whom  thou,  rebellious,  dar'st  withstand, 
Corrects  thy  foliy  thus  by  Pallas'  hand ; 
Thus  meets  thy  broken  faith  with  just  disgrace, 
And  partial  aid  to  Troy's  perfidious  race." 

The  goddess  spoke,  and  turn'd  her  eyes  a 
That  beaming  round  diffused  celestial  day. 
Jove's  Cyprian  daughter,  stooping  on  the  1; 
Lent  to  the  wounded  god  her  tender  hand: 
Slowly  he  rises,  scarcely  breathes  with  pain, 
And,  propp'd  on  her  fair  arm,  forsakes  the  plain. 
This  the  bright  empress  of  the  heavens  survey' " 
And,  scoffing,  thus  to  War's  victorious  maid : 

"Lo!  what  an  aid  on  Mars's  side  is  seen! 
The  Smiles'  and  Loves'  unconquerable  queen! 
Mark  with  what  insolence,  in  open  view, 
She  moves:  let  Pallas,  if  she  dares,  pursue." 

Minerva,  smiling,  heard:  the  pair  o'ertook. 
And  slightly  on  her  breast  the  wanton  struck: 
She,  unresisting,  fell,  (her  spirits  fled;) 
On  earth  together  lay  the  lovers  spread. 

"And  like  these  heroes  be  the  fate  of  all," 
Minerva  cries,  "who  guard  the  Trojan  wall! 
To  Grecian  gods  such  let  the  Phrygians  be, 
So  dread,  so  fierce,  as  Venus  is  to  me; 
Then  from  the  lowest  stone  shall  Troy  be  moved." — 
Thus  she;  and  Juno  with  a  smile  approved. 

Meantime,  to  mix  in  more  than  mortal  fight, 
The  god  of  ocean  dares  the  god  of  light. 

"What  sloth  has  seized  us  when  the  fields  around 
Ring  with  conflicting  powers,  and  heaven  returns  tl 
Shall,  ignominious,  we  with  shame  retire, 
No  deed  perform'd,  to  our  Olympian  sire? 
Come,  prove  thy  arm  I  for  first  the  war  to  wa; 
Suits  not  my  greatness  or  superior  age; 
Rash  as  thou  art  to  prop  the  Ttojviv  v\wm<s, 
(Forgetful  of  my  wrongs  and  <A  \\vv  ty*m^ 
And  guard  the  race  of  proud  Wm\tt<V>iO. 
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Host  thou  forgot  how,  at  the  monarch's  prayer, 

We  shared  the  lengthen'd  labours  of  a  year? 

Troy's  walls  I  raised,  for  such  wore  Jove's  commands, 

And  yon  proud  bulwarks  grew  beneath  my  rmfidsi      0g0 

Thy  tUHk  it  was  to  feed  the  bellowing  droves 

Along  fair  Ida's  vales  and  pendant  groves. 

Hut  when  the  circling  seasons  in  their  train 

Drought  back  the  grateful  day  that  crowu'd  our  pain, 

With  menace  stern  the  fraudful  king  defied 

Our  latent  godhead,  und  the  prize  denied: 

Mud  as  he  was,  ho  threaten'd  servile  bands, 

And  doom'd  us  exiles  far  in  barbarous  lands. 

Incensed,  we  heavenward  fled  with  swiftest  wing, 

And  destined  vengeance  on  the  perjured  king.  590 

Dost  thou  for  this  afford  proud  Ilion  grace, 

And  not,  like  us,  infest  the  faithless  race ; 

Like  us,  their  present,  future  sons  destroy, 

And  from  its  deep  foundations  heave  their  Troy?" 

Apollo  thus:  "To  combat  for  mankind, 
III  suits  the  wisdom  of  celestial  mind:      ' 
For  what  is  man?     Calamitous  by  birth, 
They  owe  their  life  and  nourishment  to  earth; 
Like  yearly  leaves,  that,  now  with  beauty  crown'd, 
Smile  on  the  sun;  now  wither  on  the  ground.  540 

To  their  own  hands  commit  the  frantic  scene, 
Nor  mix  immortals  in  a  cause  ho  mean." 

Then  turns  his  fuco,  far  beaming  heavenly  fires, 
And  from  the  senior  power  submiHS  retires: 
Uim,  thus  retreating,  Artemis  upbraids, 
The  quiver'd  huntress  of  the  sylvan  shades: 

"And  is  it  thus  the  youthful  Phoebus  flios, 
And  yields  to  Ocean's  hoary  sire  the  prize? 
How  vain  that  martial  pomp  and  dreadful  show 
Of  pointed  arrows  and  the  silver  bow  1  550 

Now  boast  no  more  in  yon  celestinl  bower, 
Thy  force  can  match  the  great  earth-shaking  power." 

Silent  he  heard  the  queen  of  wood*  \\^\yreA\ 
Not  00  Saturnia  bore  the  vaunVmg  m*v&\ 
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But,  furious,  thus:  "What  insolence  has  drivei 

Thy  pride  to  face  the  Majesty  of  heaven? 

What  though,  by  Jove  the  female  plague  design'd, 

Fierce  to  the  feeble  race  of  woman-kind, 

The  wretched  matron  feels  thy  piercing  dart; 

Thy  sex's  tyrant,  with  a  tiger's  heart? 

What  though  tremendous,  in  the  woodland  chi 

Thy  certain  arrows  pierce  the  savage  race  ? 

How  dares  thy  rashness  on  the  powers  divine 

Employ  those  arms,  or  match  thy  force  with  mine? 

Learn  hence  no  more  unequal  war  to  wage!" 

She  said;  and  seized  her  wrists  with  equal  rage: 
These  in  her  left  hand  lock'd,  her  right  untied 
The  bow,  the  quiver,  and  its  plumy  pride. 
About  her  temples  flies  the  busy  bow; 
Now  here,  now  there,  she  winds  her  from  the  b 
The  scattering  arrows,  rattling  from  the  case, 
Drop  round,  and  idly  mark  the  dusty  place. 
Swift  from  the  field  the  baffled  huntress  flies, 
And  scarce  restrains  the  torrent  in  her  eyes: 
So  when  the  falcon  wings  her  way  above, 
To  the  cleft  cavern  speeds  the  gentle  dove, 
(Not  fated  yet  to  die,)  there  safe  retreats, 
Yet  still  her  heart  against  the  marble  beats. 

To  her  Latona  bastes  with  tender  care, 
Whom  Hermes,  viewing,  thus  declines  the  war: 

"How  shall  I  face  the  dame  who  gives  delight 
To  him  whose  thunders  blacken  heaven  with  night/ 
Go,  matchless  goddess!  triumph  .in  the  skies, 
And  boast  my  conquest  while  I  yield  the  prize. 

He  spoke,  and  pass'd :  Latona,  stooping  low, 
Collects  the  scatter'd  shafts  and  fallen  bow, 
That,  glittering  on  the  dust,  lay  here  and  there; 
Dishonour'd  relics  of  Diana's  war. 
Then  swift  pursued  her  to  her  bless 'd  abode, 
Where,  all  confused,  she  sought  the  sovereign  god ; 
Weeping  she  grasp'd  his  knees:  th'  ambrosial  vest 
Shook  with  her  sighs,  and  parAed  ouWVca&A. 
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The  dire  superior  smiled;  and  bade  her  show 
What  heavenly  hand  had  caused  his  daughter's  wo. 
Abash'd,  she  names  his  own  imperial  spouse: 
And  the  pale  crescent  fades  upon  her  brows. 

Thus  they  above:  while,  swiftly  gliding  down, 
Apollo  enters  Man's  sacred  town: 
The  guardian  god  now  trembled  for  her  wall, 
And  fcar'd  the  Greeks,  though  Fate  forbade  her  fall.    500 
Back  to  Olympus  from  the  war's  alarms 
Returned  the  shining  bands  of  gods  in  arms: 
Some  proud  in  triumph,  some  with  rage  on  fire; 
And  take  their  thrones  around  th'  ethereal  sire. 

Through  blood,  through  death,  Achilles  still  proceeds 
O'er  slaughter'd  heroes,  and  o'er  rolling  steeds. 
As  when  avenging  flames,  with  fury  driven 
On  guilty  towns,  exert  the  wrath  of  Heaven: 
The  pule  inhabitants,  some  fall,  some  fly; 
And  the  rod  vapours  purple  all  the  sky:  610 

Ho  raged  Achilles:  death  and  dire  dismay, 
And  toils,  and  terrors,  fillM  the  dreadful  day. 

High  on  a  turret  hoary  Priam  stands, 
And  marks  tho  waste  of  his  destructive  hands; 
Views  from  his  arms  the  Trojans*  scatter'd  flight, 
And  the  near  hero  rising  on  the  sight  I 
No  stop,  no  check,  no  aid  I    With  feeble  pace, 
And  settled  sorrow  on  his  aged  face, 
Fast  as  he  could,  he  sighing  quits  the  walls; 
And  thus,  descending,  on  the  guard  ho  calls:  020 

44  You  to  whose  care  our  city-gates  belong, 
Set  wide  your  portals  to  the  flying  throng: 
For,  lol  he  comes  with  unresisted  sway  I 
lie  comes,  and  desolation  marks  his  way  I 
But  when  within  the  walls  our  troops  take  breath, 
Lock  fast  the  brazen  bars,  and  shut  out  death." 

Thus  charged  the  reverend  monarch:  wide  wore  flung 
The  opening  folds:  tho  sounding  hinges  rung. 
Phcebus  riuh'd  forth  tho  flying  hand*  to  vt\^\.\ 
Struck  daughter  back,  and  co\*r%&  \h*  \tXtwk  *** 
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On  heaps  the  Trojans  crowd  to  gain  the  gate 
And  gladsome  see  their  last  escape  from  Fate. 
Thither,  all  parch'd  with  thirst,  a  heartless  train, 

Hoary  with  dust,  they  beat  the  hollow  plain ; 

And  gasping,  panting,  fainting,  labour  on, 

With  heavier  strides  that  lengthen'd  tow'rd  the  tow 

Enraged  Achilles  follows  with  his  spear, 

Wild  with  revenge,  insatiable  of  war. 

Then  had  the  Greeks  eternal  praise  acquired. 
And  Troy  inglorious  to  her  walls  retired: 
But  he,*  the  god  who  darts  ethereal  Same, 
Shot  down  to  save  her,  and  redeem  her  fame. 
To  young  Agenor  force  divine  he  gave 
(Antenor's  offspring,  haughty,  bold,  and  brave); 
In  aid  of  him  beside  the  beach  he  sate, 
And,  wrapp'd  in  clouds,  restrain' d  the  hand  of  Fate, 
When  now  the  generous  youth  Achilles  spies, 
Thick  beats  his  heart,  the  troubled  motions  rise; 
(So,  ere  a  storm,  the  waters  heave  and  roll;) 
He  stops,  and  questions  thus  his  mighty  soul: 

"What!  shall  I  fly  this  terror  of  the  plai 
Like  others  fly,  and  be  like  others  slain? 
Vain  hope  to  shun  him  by  the  self-same  road 
Yon  line  of  slaughter'd  Trojans  lately  trod  I 
No !  with  the  common  heap  I  scorn  to  fall. 
What  if  they  pass'd  me  to  the  Trojan  wall, 
While  I  decline  to  yonder  path,  that  leads 
To  Ida's  forests  and  surrounding  shades? 
So  may  I  reach  conceal'd  the  cooling  flood, 
From  my  tired  hody  wash  the  dirt  and  blood; 
As  soon  as  night  her  dusky  veil  extends, 
Return  in  safety  to  my  Trojan  friends.  . 
What  if — But  wherefore  all  this  vain  debate! 
Stand  I  to  doubt  within  the  reach  of  Fate? 
Ev'n  now,  perhaps,  ere  yet  1  turn  the  wall, 
The  fierce  Achilles  sees  me,  and  I  fall: 
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Such  is  hit  swiftness,  'tis  in  vain  to  fly, 

And  such  hit  valour,  that  who  stands  must  die. 

Ho  we' or,  'tit  better,  fighting  for  the  state, 

Here,  and  in  public  view,  to  moet  my  fate.  070 

Yet  sure  he  too  is  mortal !  he  may  feel 

(Like  all  the  sons  of  earth)  the  force  of  steel; 

One  only  soul  informs  that  dreadful  frame, 

And  Jove's  solo  favour  gives  him  all  his  fame." 

lie  said;  and  stood  collected  in  his  might; 
And  all  his  boating  bosom  claim'd  the  fight. 
80  from  some  deep-grown  wood  a  panther  starts, 
Housed  from  his  thicket  by  a  storm  of  darts: 
Untaught  to  fear  or  fly,  ho  hears  the  sounds 
Of  shouting  hunters  and  of  clamorous  hounds;  080 

Tho'  struck,  tlio*  wounded,  scarce  perceives  the  pain, 
And  the  barb'd  javelin  stings  his  breast  in  vain: 
On  their  whole  war  untamed  the  savage  flies; 
And  tears  his  hunter,  or  beneath  him  dies: 
Not  less  resolved,  Antenor's  valiant  heir 
Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaits  tho  war, 
Disdainful  of  retreat :  high-hold  before, 
His  shield,  a  broad  circumference,  he  bore. 
Then,  graceful,  as  he  stood  in  act  to  throw 
The  lifted  javelin,  thus  bespoke  the  foe:  000 

"How  proud  Achilles  glories  in  his  fame  I 
And  hopes  this  day  to  sink  tho  Trojan  name 
Beneath  her  ruins  I    Know,  that  hope  is  vain: 
A  thousand  woes,  a  thousand  toils  remain. 
Parents  and  children  our  just  arms  employ. 
And  strong  and  many  are  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Great  as  thou  art,  ev'n  thou  may'st  stain  with  gore 
These  Phrygian  fields,  and  press  a  foreign  shore." 

lie  said:  with  matchless  force  tho  javolin  flung, 
Smote  on  his  knee;  the  hollow  cuishes  rung  7JW 

Beneath  the  pointed  steel:  but  safe  from  harms 
He  stands  impassive  in  ethereal  arm*, 
Then  fiercely  runhing  on  tho  clarinft  fa*% 
HI*  Mod  arm  procures  tho  fiila\  VAovt  \ 
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But,  jealous  of  his  fame,  Apollo  shrouds 

The  godlike  Trojan  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 

Safe  from  pursuit,  and  shut  from  mortal  view 

Dismiss'd  with  fame,  the  favour'd  youth  wiib 

Meanwhile,  the  god,  to  cover  their  escape, 

Assumes  Agenor's  habit,  voice,  and  shape, 

Flies  from  the  furious  chief  in  this  disguise; 

The  furious  chief  still  follows  where  he  flies. 

Nuw  o'er  the  fields  they  stretch  with  lengthen'd  strii 

Now  urge  the  course  where  swift  Scamander  glides 

The  god,  now  distant  scarce  a  stride  before, 

Tempts  his  pursuit,  and  wheels  about  the  shore; 

While  all  the  flying  troops  their  speed  employ, 

And  pour  on  heaps  into  the  walls  of  Troy: 

No  stop,  no  stay;  no  thought  to  ask,  or  tell 

Who  'scaped  by  flight,  or  who  by  battle  fell. 

'Twas  tumult  all,  and  violence  of  flight; 

And  sudden  joy  confused,  and  mix'd  affright: 

Pale  Troy  against  Achilles  shuts  her  gate; 

And  nations  breathe,  deliver'd  from  their  fate. 
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Th*  DmtiK  of  Hector. 

AMUMaar.— Tha  Trojana  bidna;  aafa  within  tha  waIIa,  Haotor  only  «taya  to 
oppoM  AohlllM.  Priam  i§  atruok  At  IiIm  approach,  and  triaa  to  porauaria 
liU  tun  to  rflantar  tha  town.  Uoouha  Jolna  h*r  ontrcmtl«»,  but  in  vain. 
Haotor  oonaulta  within  hlmwlf  what  m«a*urna  to  tnka  |  hut  At  the  (kItauco 
of  Aahillaa,  bin  reaolution  fall*  him,  am!  hit  Mimi  AohlllM  puraUM  him 
UtriflA  round  thci  walla  of  Troy.  Tito  tfod*  dahatn  concerning-  tha  (Ate  of 
Hdotor  |  At  length  Minerva  dnnonniU  to  tho  Aid  of  AuhllUa.  Sho  deludaa 
tlnntor  in  thn  ahapn  of  IMpholm*  i  hti  miaimIm  the  combat,  And  In  nUln. 
Achillea  draff*  tha  dead  Inxly  at  hia  chariot,  In  thn  flight  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba.  Their  lamentation*,  tear*,  And  deepair.  Their  aria*  reach  tha 
•am  of  Andromache,  who,  ijrunrant  of  thin,  wan  retired  Into  the  in  nor  part 
of  the  palace  i  ahe  mount*  up  lo  tha  wall*,  and  heholda  her  dead  huabaud. 
8he  awooiiH  at  thn  Npeetaole,    \\*t  «ace**  of  tfrlef  and  lamentation*. 

Tha  thirtieth  day  atlll  continue*.  Thn  *ceita  Una  under  tho  walla  and  on  tha 
battlement*  of  Troy. 

Tiivh,  to  their  bulwarks  ami!,  with  panic  fearf 
Tho  herded  Diana  runh  like  driven  door; 
There  safe,  they  wipe  tho  briny  dropa  away, 
And  drown  in  I>ow1h  tho  labour  of  tho  day. 
Close  to  tho  walla,  advancing  o*or  tho  fiolda, 
Honoath  ono  roof  of  well-compacted  ahiolda, 
March  bending  on  the  Greeka'  embodied  powera, 
Far-atretching  in  tho  ihade  of  Trojan  towora. 
(>roat  Hector  singly  ntaici ;  chain'd  down  by  Fate, 
Thoro  iix'd  ho  atood  before  the  Soman  gate;  10 

Still  hia  bold  arma  determined  to  employ, 
Tho  guardian  atill  of  long-defended  Troy. 

Apollo  now  to  tired  Achillea  turna 
(The  power  eonfeaa'd  in  all  hia  glory  burn  a): 

"And  what,"  ho  criea,  ••baa  I'eleuiT  aon  in  view, 
With  mortal  apeed  a  godhead  to  purauot 
For  not  to  thoe  to  know  tho  god*  \*  \;\nwx\, 
UnnkilVd  to  trnco  tho  Intent  matVn  cri  WwN*tv* 
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What  boots  thee  now,  that  Troy  forsook  the  plain? 
Vain  iliy  past  labour,  and  thy  present  vain: 
Safe  in  their  walls  are  now  her  troops  bestow'd, 
While  here  thy  franlic  rage  attacks  a  god." 

The  chief,  incensed:  "Too  partial  god  of  day! 
To  check  my  conquest  in  the  middle  way; 
How  few  in  Dion  else  had  refuge  found! 
What  gasping  numbers  now  had  bit  the  groui 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  glory  justly  mine, 
Powerful  of  godhead,  and  of  fraud  divine: 
MttB  fame,  alas  I  for  one  of  heavenly  strain, 
To  cheat  a  mortal  who  repines  in  vain," 

Then  to  the  city,  terrible  and  strong, 
With  high  and  haughty  steps  he  tower' it  along 
Ho  the  proud  courser,  victor  of  the  prize, 
To  the  near  goal  with  double  ardour  flies. 
Him,  as  he  blazing  shot  across  the  field, 
The  careful  eyes  of  Priam  first  beheld. 
Not  half  so  dreadful  rises  to  the  sight, 
Through  the  thick  gloom  of  some  tempestuous  nighl, 
Orion's  dog,  (the  year  when  autumn  weighs*) 
And  o'er  the  feebler  stars  exerts  his  ravff) 
Terrific  glory!  for  his  burning  breath 
Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  death. 
So  flamed  his  fiery  mail.     Then  wept  the  sage; 
He  strikes  his  reverend  head,  now  while  with  age: 
He  lifts  his  wither'd  arms;  obtests  the  skies; 
He  calls  his  much-loved  son  with  feeble  cries 
The  son,  resolved  Achilles'  force  to  dare, 
Full  at  the  Seaman  gale  expects  the  war: 
While  the  sad  father  on  the  rampart  stands, 
And  thus  adjures  him  with  extended  bunds: 

"Ah,  stay  not,  stay  not!  guardtess  and  alone; 
Hector!  my  loved,  my  dearest,  bravest  sor 
Methinks  already  I  behold  thee  slain. 
And  stretch'd  beneath  that  fury  of  the  nh)i 
implacable  Achilles!  migWl'sl  \\\on^e 
To  all  the  gods  no  dearer  i\\an  to  n»\ 
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The  vulture*  wild  should  scatter  round  the  shore, 
And  bloody  dogs  grow  fiercer  from  thy  gore. 
How  many  valiant  son*  I  ltite  enjoy'd, 
Valiunt  in  vain  I  by  thy  cursed  arm  destroyed:  00 

Or,  worse  than  slaughter'd,  sold  in  distant  isles 
To  shameful  bondage,  and  unworthy  toils. 
Two,  while  I  speak,  my  eyes  in  vain  explore, 
Two,  from  one  mother  sprung,  my  Polydore 
And  loved  Lycaoni  now  perhaps  no  morel 
Oh  I  if  in  yonder  hostile  camp  they  live, 
What  heaps  of  gold,  what  treasures  would  I  give! 
(Their  grandsiro's  wealth,  by  right  of  birth  their  own, 
Consign'd  his  daughter  with  Lelegia's  throne;) 
Hut  if— which  Heaven  forbid! — already  lost,  70 

All  pale  they  wander  on  the  Htygian  coast, 
What  sorrows  then  must  their  sad  mother  know  I 
What  anguish  I!— unutterable  wo  I 
Vet  less  that  anguish,  less  to  her,  to  me, 
Less  to  all  Troy,  if  not  deprived  of  thee. 
Yet  shun  Achilles  I  enter  yet  the  wall; 
And  spare  thyself,  thy  father — spare  us  nil  I 
Have  thy  dear  life;  or,  if  a  soul  so  brave 
Neglect  that  thought,  thy  dearer  glory  save. 
Pity,  while  yet  1  live,  these  silver  hnirsl  NO 

While  yet  thy  father  feels  the  woes  he  bears, 
Vet  cursed  with  sense!  a  wretch,  whom,  in  his  rage 
(All  trembling  on  the  verge  of  helpless  nge), 
(Jreat  Jove  has  placed—sad  spectacle  of  paint— 
The  bitter  dregs  of  Fortune's  cup  to  drain: 
To  fill  with  scenes  of  death  his  closing  eyes, 
And  number  all  his  dnys  by  miseries; 
My  heroes  slain,  my  bridal  bed  o'erturn'd, 
My  daughters  ravish'd,  and  my  city  burn'd, 
My  bleeding  inliuits  dash'd  ngainst  the  floor;  00 

These  I  have  yet  to  see;  perhaps  yet  more! 
Perhaps  ev*n  I,  reserved  by  angry  Fu.t*% 
The  hint  mul  rfilic  of  my  ru'm'cl  tttfiUt, 
(Pirn  iH>m\>  nf  sovereign  wretchmhwftnV)  wxvvA.  V£\% 
Atul  atniu  f/ift  puviMiient  of  my  n^i\\  \\u\\\ 
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■re  famish'd  dogs,  late  guardians  of  my  t 
Shall  lick  their  mangled  master's  spatter'd  got 
Yet  for  my  sons  I  thank  ye,  gods!  'twas  well: 
Well  have  they  perish'd,  for  in  fight  they  fell. 
Who  dies  in  youth  and  vigour,  dies  the  best, 
Struck  through  with  wounds,  all  honest,  on  the  breast 
But  when  the  Fates,  in  fullness  of  their  rage, 
Spurn  the  hoar  head  of  unresisting  age. 
In  dust  the  reverend  lineaments  deform, 
And  pour  to  dogs  the  life-blood  scarcely  warr 
This,  this  is  misery!  the  last,  the  worst, 
That  man  can  feel;  man,  fated  to  be  cursed  I" 

He  said;  and,  acting  what  no  words  could  I 
Rent  from  his  head  the  silver  locks  away. 
With  him  the  mournful  mother  bears  a  part; 
Yet  all  their  sorrows  turn  not  Hector's  heart: 
The  zone  unbraced,  her  bosom  she  display'd; 
And  thus  (fast  falling  the  salt  tears)  she  said: 

"Have  mercy  on  me,  oh,  my  son !  revere 
The  words  of  age!  attend  a  parent's  prayerl 
If  ever  thee  in  these  fond  arms  I  press'd, 
Or  still'd  thy  infant  clamours  at  this  breast; 
Ah!  do  not  thus  our  helpless  years  forego, 
But,  by  our  walls  secured,  repel  the  foe. 
Against  his  rage  if  singly  thou  proceed, 
Shouldst  thou — but  Heaven  avert  it! — shouldst  th< 
Nor  must  thy  corse  lie  honour'd  on  the  bier, 
Nor  spouse  nor  mother  grace  thee  with  a  tear; 
Far  from  our  pious  rites,  those  dear  remains 
Must  feast  the  vultures  on  the  naked  plains." 

So  they,  while  down  their  cheeks  the  torrent 
But  fix'd  remains  the  purpose  of  his  soul: 
Resolved  he  stands,  and,  with  a  fiery  glance, 
Expects  the  hero's  terrible  advance. 
So,  roll'd  up  in  his  den,  the  swelling  snake 
Beholds  the  traveller  approach  the  brake; 
When,  fed  by  noxious  hftibs,  U\s  \»Tg>&  v  " 
e  gather' <\  half  t 
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He  burni,  he  stiffens  with  collected  iref 
And  his  red  eye-balls  glare  with  living  fire. 
Beneath  a  turret,  on  his  shield  reclined, 
He  stood,  and  questioned  thus  his  mighty  mind: 

"Where  lies  my  way?    To  enter  in  the  wall? 
Honour  and  shame  thv  ungenerous  thought  recall: 
Shall  proud  Polydamas  before  the  gate  HO 

Proclaim  his  counsels  are  obey'd  too  late, 
Which,  timely  follow'd  but  the  former  night, 
What  numbers  had  been  saved  by  Hector's  flight? 
That  wise  advice,  rejected  with  disdain, 
I  feel  my  folly  in  my  people  slain. 
Methinks  my  suffering  country's  voice  I  hear, 
But  most  her  worthless  sons  insult  my  ear; 
On  my  rash  courage  charge  the  chance  of  war, 
And  blame  those  virtues  which  they  cannot  share. 
No:  if  I  e'er  return,  return  I  must  150 

Glorious,  my  country's  terror  laid  in  dust: 
Or,  if  I  perish,  let  her  see  me  full 
In  field  at  least,  and  fighting  for  her  wall. 
And  yet,  suppose  these  measures  I  forego, 
Approach  unarm'd,  and  parley  with  the  foe, 
The  warrior-shield,  the  helm,  and  lance,  lay  down, 
And  treat  on  terms  of  peace  to  save  the  town: 
The  wife  withheld,  the  treasure  ill-detain'd 
(Cause  of  the  war,  and  grievance  of  the  land), 
With  honourable  justice  to  restore;  100 

And  odd  half  Ilion's  yet  remaining  store, 
Which  Troy  shall  sworn  produce;  that  injured  Greece 
May  share  our  weulth,  and  leave  our  walls  in  peace. 
But  why  this  thought?     Unarm'd  if  I  should  go, 
What  hope  of  mercy  from  this  vengeful  foe, 
But  woman-like  to  fall,  and  fall  without  a  blow? 
We  greet  not  here  as  man  conversing  man, 
Met  at  an  oak,  or  journeying  o'er  a  plain ; 
No  season  now  for  calm,  familiar  talk, 
Like  youths  and  maidens  in  an  evewmft  n*tJ5ra  ^^ 

War  in  our  business,  but  to  whouv  \%  gwexv 
To  die  or  triumph,  that  determine  \\fcfcv*i\\\" 
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Thus  pondering,  like  a  god  the  Greek  drow 
Mis  dreadful  plumage  nodded  from  on  high; 
The  Pelian  javelin,  in  his  better  hand, 
Shot  trembling  rays,  that  glitter'd  o'er  the  hind 
Ami  OB  his  breast  ihe  beamy  splendours  shone, 
Like  Jove's  own  lightning,  or  the  rising  sun. 
As  Hector  sees,  unusual  terrors  rise, 
Struck  by  some  god,  he  fears,  recedes,  and  (lies; 
He  leaves  the  gates,  he  leaves  the  walls  behind: 
Achilles  follows  like  the  winged  wind. 
Thus  at  the  panting  dove  a  falcon  Mies 
(The  swiftest  racer  of  the  liquid  skies); 
Just  when  he  holds,  or  thinks  he  holds,  his  prey, 
Obliquely  wheeling  through  th'  aerial  way, 
With  open  beak  and  shrilling  cries  he  springs. 
And  aims  his  claws  and  shoots  upon  his  wings; 
No  less  fore-right  the  rapid  chase  they  held, 
One  urged  by  fury,  one  by  fear  impel'd; 
Now  circling  round  the  walls  their  course  maintain. 
Where  the  high  watch-tower  overlooks  the  plain : 
Now  where  the  fig-trees  spread  their  umbrage  broad 
(A  wider  compass),  smoke  along  the  road. 
Next  by  Scamander's  double  source  they  bound, 
Where  two  famed  fountains  burst  the  parted  ground: 
This,  hot  through  scorching  clefts  is  seen  to  rise, 
With  exhalations  steaming  to  the  skies; 
That,  the  green  banks  in  summer's  heat  o'erflows, 
Like  crystal  clear,  and  cold  as  winter's  snows.  3 

Each  gushing  fount  a  marble  cistern  fills, 
Whose  polish'd  bed  receives  the  falling  rills: 
Where  Trojan  dames  (ere  yet  alarm'd  by  Greece) 
Wash'd  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace. 
By  these  they  pass'd,  one  chasing,  one  in  flight: 
(The  mighty  fled,  pursued  by  stronger  might.) 
Swift  was  the  course;  no  vulgar  prize  they  phw, 
No  vulgar  victim  must  reward  the  day, 
(Such  as  in  races  crown  the  B^eei^  *w\fe^ 
The  prize  contended  was  great.  ttftCWrf^V 
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An  when  tome  hero'*  funorals  are  decreed, 
In  grateful  honour  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Wlioro  high  reward  the  vigorous  youth  inflame 
(Homo  golden  tripod,  or  Nome  lovely  damo); 
The  panting  coursers  Nwiflly  turn  the  goal, 
And  with  thorn  turn*  the  rawed  spectator's  nouI: 
ThuN  three  times  round  the  Trojan  wall  they  fly: 
The  gazing  godN  loan  forward  from  the  Nky; 
I'o  whom,  while  eager  on  the  chase  they  look, 
The  Mire  of  mortal*  and  immortals  spoke:  MO 

"  Unworthy  sight  I  the  man  beloved  of  Heaven, 
Behold,  inglorious,  round  you  city  driven! 
My  heart  partake*  the  generoun  Hector's  pain; 
Hector,  wIioho  zeal  whole  hocatombs  has  slain, 
Whoso  grateful  fumeN  the  godH  receive  with  joy 
From  Ida'*  HummitN  and  the  towers  of  Troy: 
Now  see  him  flying!  to  his  fearN  resign'd, 
And  Fate  and  fierce  Achillea  clone  behind. 
Consult  ye  power*  I  (Yin  worthy  your  debate) 
Whether  to  (match  him  from  impending  Fate,  tf.'JO 

Or  let  him  boar,  by  stern  Polidos  slain, 
(Good  as  he  is,)  the  lot  im|H>sed  on  man." 

Then  Pallas  thus:  "Hhall  he  whose  vongoaneo  forms 
The  forlcy  holt,  and  blackens  heaven  with  storms — 
Hhall  he  prolong  one  Trojan's  forfeit  breath? 
A  man,  a  mortal,  pro-ordain'd  to  death? 
And  will  no  murmurs  fdl  the  courts  above? 
No  gods,  indignant,  blame  their  partial  Jove?1* 

"(Jo  then,"  return'd  the  sire,  "without  delay, 
Kxort  thy  will:  I  give  the  fates  their  way."  tf  10 

Hwift,  at  the  mandate  pleased,  Tritonia  flies, 
And  stoops  impetuous  from  the  cleaving  skies. 

As  through  the  forest,  o'er  the  vale  and  lawn, 
The  well-breathed  beagle  drives  the  flying  fawn; 
lu  vain  lie  tries  the  covert  of  the  brakes, 
Or  deep  beneath  the  trembling  thicket  *t\uk**\ 
Hure  of  thn  viiprntr  in  the  tainttMl  i\t<w*% 
The  certain  hound  his  various  may.ft  \n\m\**'. 
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Thus  step  by  step,  where'er  the  Trojan  whe< 
There  swift  Achillea  compass'd  round  the  field. 
Oft  as  to  reach  the  Dardan  gates  he  bends, 
And  hopes  th'  assistance  of  his  pitying  friends 
(Whose  showering  arrows,  as  he  coursed  below, 
From  the  high  turrets  might  oppress  the  foe), 
So  oft  Achilles  turns  him  to  the  plain: 
He  eyes  the  city,  but  he  eyes  in  vain. 
As  men  in  slumber  seem  with  speedy  pace 
One  to  pursue  and  one  to  lead  the  chase, 
Their  sinking  limbs  the  fancied  course  forsake, 
Nor  this  can  fly,  nor  that  can  overtake: 
No  less  the  labouring  heroes  pant  and  strain, 
While  that  but  flies,  and  this  pursues  in  vain. 

"What  god,  O  Muse!  assisted  Hector's  fort 
With  Fate  itself  so  long  to  hold  the  course" 

"Phffibus  it  was;  who,  in  its  latest  hour. 
Endued  his  knees  with  strength,  his  nerves  with  pow 
And  great  Achilles,  lest  some  Greek's  advance 
Should  snatch  the  glory  from  his  lifted  lance, 
Sign'd  to  the  troops  to  yield  his  foe  the  way, 
And  leave  untouched  the  honours  of  the  day." 

Jove  lifts  the  golden  balances,  that  show 
The  fates  of  mortal  men  and  things  below; 
Here  each  contending  hero's  lot  he  tries, 
And  weighs  with  equal  hand  their  destinies. 
Low  sinks  the  scale  surcharged  with  Hector's  fate; 
Heavy  with  death  it  sinks,  and  hell  receives  the  weig 

Then  Phajbus  left  him.     Fierce  Minerva  flies 
To  stern  Pelides,  and  triumphing  cries: 

"Oh,  loved  of  Jove!  this  day  our  labours  cease, 
And  conquest  blazes  with  full  beams  on  Greece 
Great  Hector  falls;  that  Hector  famed  so  far, 
Drunk  with  renown,  insatiable  of  war, 
Falls  by  thy  hand  and  mine;  nor  force  nor 
Shall  more  avail  him,  nor  his  god  of  light. 
■See,  where  in  vain  he  su"p\i\\ca.\.fts  (ft»™*, 
d  at  the  feet  of  unre\en\mg  love\ 
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lit  horn:  my*olf  will  lead  thn  Trojan  on, 
And  urge  to  moot  tho  fate  ho  cannot  alum." 

Hor  voice  clivino  thn  chief  with  joyful  mind 
Obey'd  1  and  routed,  on  him  lance  reclined.  3U0 

"While*  like  DoYphobu*  tho  martini  damn 
(Her  face,  hor  go  win  re,  and  hor  arum  tho  name) 
III  nhow  and  aid,  hy  haplo**  Hector'*  aide 
ApproaehM,  and  greet*  him  thu*  with  voice  belied: 

41  Too  long,  ()  Hector!  have  I  borne  the  night 
Of  thin  di*tre**f  mid  Morrow'd  in  thy  (light: 
It  fit*  u*  now  a  noble  *taud  to  make, 
Anil  here,  an  brother*,  equal  fat  en  partake." 

Then  ho:  "Oh,  prince!  allied  in  blood  and  fame, 
Dourer  than  all  that  own  a  brother'*  name;  900 

Of  all  that  Hocuba  to  Priam  bore, 
Long  tried,  long  loved;  much  loved,  hut  honour'd  more, 
Since  you,  of  all  your  numerous  race,  alone 
Defend  my  life,  regarding  of  your  own." 

Again  the  godde**:  "Much  my  father'*  prayer, 
And  much  my  mother'*,  pre**'d  me  to  forbear: 
My  friend*  embraced  my  knee*,  adjured  my  «tny, 
Hut  at  rouge  r  loyo  impel'd,  and  I  obey. 
Come  then,  tho  gloriou*  conflict  let  un  try, 
Let  tho  stool  *parkh\  and  tho  javelin  fly:  .110 

Or  lot  u*  utrotch  Achillo*  on  the  field, 
Or  to  hi*  arm  our  bloody  trophic*  yield." 

Fraud  I ul  «he  *aid;  then  *wilHy  marchM  before; 
Tho  Dardau  hero  *htm*  hi*  foe  no  more. 
Sternly  they  mot.    Tho  *ileuco  doctor  broke; 

Hi*  dreadful  plumage  nodded  a*  ho  *poko: 
11  Knough,  oh,  *on  of  l'olouwl    Troy  ha*  viow'd 

Her  wall*  thrice  circled,  and  hor  chief  pursued: 

But  now  some  god  within  mo  bid*  mo  try' 

Thine,  or  my  fate:  t  kill  thee,  or  I  die.  JWO 

Yet  on  thn  verge  of  battle  let  un  *tay, 

And  for  a  moment'*  *pnec  *u*pend  the  day; 

Let  heaven**  high  power*  ho  cullW  l<>  \w\V\Vx«\n 
T/iftju0t  tumtlititm*  nf  tin*  *tern  tli*\m\*\ 
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(Eternal  witnesses  of  all  below. 
And  faithful  guardians  of  the  treasured  vow!) 
To  them  I  swear;  if,  victor  in  the  strife, 
Jove  by  these  hands  shall  shed  thy  noble  life, 
No  vile  dishonour  shall  thy  corse  pursue; 
Stripp'd  of  its  arms  alone  (the  conqueror's  due), 
The  rest  to  Greece  uninjured  I'll  restore: 
New  plight  thy  mutual  oath,  I  ask  no  more." 

"Talk  not  of  oaths,"  the  dreadful  chief  replies, 
While  anger  flash'd  from  his  disdainful  eyes: 
Detested  as  thou  art,  and  ought  to  be, 
Nor  oaths,  nor  pact  Achilles  plights  with  thee. 
Such  pacts  as  lambs  and  rabid  wolves  combine, 
Such  leagues  as  men  and  furious  lions  join, 
To  such  I  call  the  gods!  one  constant  state 
Of  lasting  rancour  and  eternal  hate ; 
No  thought  but  rage  and  never-ceasing  strife, 
Till  death  extinguish  rage,  and  thought,  and  life. 
Rouse  then  thy  forces,  this  important  hour, 
Collect  thy  soul,  and  call  forth  all  thy  power. 
No  farther  subterfuge,  no  farther  chance; 
'Tis  Pallas,  Pallas  gives  thee  to  my  lance.  , 
Each  Grecian  ghost,  by  thee  deprived  of  breath, 
Now  hovers  round,  and  calls  thee  to  thy  death." 

He  spoke;  and  laimeh'd  his  javelin  at  the  foe: 
But  Hector  shun'd  the  meditated  blow: 
He  stoop'd,  while  o'er  his  head  the  flying  spear 
Sung  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air. 
Minerva  watch'd  it  falling  on  the  land, 
Then  drew,  and  gave  to  great  Achilles'  hand, 
Unseen  of  Hector,  who,  elate  with  joy, 
Now  shakes  his  lance,  and  braves  the  dread  of  Troy, 

"The  life  you  boasted  to  that  javelin  given, 
Prince!  you  have  miss'd.     My  fate  depends  on  Hem 
To  thee,  presumptuous  as  thou  art,  unknown 
Or  what  must  prove  my  fortune,  or  thy  ow 
Boasting  is  but  an  art  our  feais  u>\Ami\, 
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But  know,  whatever  fate  I  am  to  try, 

By  no  dishonest  wound  shall  Hector  die ; 

I  shall  not  fall  a  fugitivo  at  least, 

My  soul  shall  bravely  issue  from  my  breast. 

But  first  try  thou  my  arm  I  and  may  this  dart 

End  all  my  country's  woes,  deep  buried  in  thy  ho  art." 

The  weapon  flew,  its  course  unorring  held; 
Unerring,  but  the  heavenly  shield  repel'd  870 

The  mortal  dart;  resulting  with  a  bound 
From  oflf  the  ringing  orb,  it  struck  the  ground. 
Hector  beheld  his  javelin  fall  in  vain, 
Nor  other  lance,  nor  other  hope  remain; 
He  calls  Deiphobus,  demonds  a  spoar 
In  vain,  for  no  Deiphobus  was  there. 
All  comfortless  he  stands:  then,  with  a  sigh, 

"'Tis  so:  Heaven  wills  it,  and  my  hour  is  nigh: 
I  deem'd  Deiphobus  had  heard  my  call, 
But  he  secure  lies  guarded  in  the  wall.  880 

A  god  deceived  me:  Pallas,  'twas  thy  deed: 
Death  and  black  Fate  approach  I  'tis  I  must  bleed. 
No  refuge  now,  no  succour  from  above, 
Great  Jove  doserts  me,  and  the  son  of  Jove, 
Propitious  once,  and  kind)  then  welcome  Fate  I 
'Tis  true  I  perish,  yet  I  perish  great: 
Yet  in  a  mighty  deed  T  shall  expire, 
Let  future  ages  hear  it,  and  admire  T' 

Fierco  at  the  word  his  weighty  sword  he  drew, 
And,  all-collected,  on  Achilles  flew.  800 

Ho  Jove's  bold  bird,  high  balanced  in  the  air, 
Stoops  from  the  clouds  to  truss  the  quivering  hare. 
Nor  less  Achilles  his  fierce  soul  prepares; 
Before  his  breast  tho  flaming  shield  he  boars, 
Refulgent  orb)  above  his  fourfold  cone 
The  gilded  horse-hair  sparkled  in  the  sun,. 
Nodding  at  overy  step,  (Vulcanian  frame!) 
And  as  ho  moved  his  figuro  seom'd  on  flame* 
A$  radiant  H  oh  per  shines  with  Vlmwot  Y\$\\., 
Far  beaming  o'er  tho  silver  ho«l  of  tv\^\\V>  *^ 
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Tien  all  the  starry  train  emblaze  the  sphere: 
So  shone  the  point  of  great  Achilles'  spear. 
In  his  right  hand  he  waves  the  weapon  round, 
Eyes  the  whole  man,  and  meditates  the  worn 
But  the  rich  mail  Patroclos  lately  wore, 
Securely  cased  the  warrior's  body  o'er ! 
One  place  at  length  he  spies  to  let  in  Fate, 
Where,  'twixt  the  neck  and  throat,  the  jointed  pfcte 
Gave  entrance:  through  that  penetrable  part 
Furious  he  drove  the  well-directed  dart: 
Nor  pierced  the  windpipe  yet,  nor  took  the  i 
Of  speech,  unhappy!  from  thy  dying  hour. 
Prone  on  the  field  the  bleeding  warrior  lie 
While  thus,  triumphing,  stern  Achilles  cries: 

"At  last  is  Hector  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 
Who  fear'd  no  vengeance  for  Patroclus  slain? 
Then,  prince,  you  should  have  fear'd  what  no1 
Achilles  absent,  was  Achilles  still. 
Yet  a  short  space  the  great  avenger  stay'd, 
Then  low  in  dust  thy  strength  and  glory  laid. 
Peaceful  he  sleeps  with  all  our  rites  adorn 'd, 
For  ever  honour'd,  and  for  ever  mourn'd ; 
While  cast  to  all  the  rage  of  hostile  power, 
Thee,  birds  shall  mangle,  and  the  dogs  devour." 

Then  Hector,  fainting  at  tii'  approach  of  death: 
"By  thy  own  soul!  by  those  who  gave  thee  breath! 
By  all  the  sacred  prevalence  of  prayer! 
Ah,  leave  me  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear! 
The  common  rites  of  sepulture  bestow. 
To  soothe  a  father's  and  a  mother's  wo ; 
Let  their  large  gifts  procure  an  urn  at  lensi, 
And  Hector's  ashes  in  his  country  rest." 

"No,  wretch  accursed!"  relentless  he  replies 
(Flames  aa  he  spoke  shot  flashing  from  his  eye* 
Not  those  who  gave  me  breath  should  bid  n 
Nor  all  the  sacred  prevalence  of  prayer. 
Could  I  myself  the  bloody  \jana,\MA  ^bA 
JVo:  to  the  dogs  that  carcase  \  enogfe 
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-    Should  Troy,  to  bribo  mo,  bring  forth  all  hor  *tore, 
And,  giving  thounand*,  offer  thou*aud*  more;  440 

Should  Durdiui  I'riarn,  and  bin  weeping  dame, 
Drain  the  whole  realm  to  buy  one  funeral  flame: 
Their  Hector  on  the  pile  they  should  not  *ee, 
Nor  rob  the  vulture*  of  one  limb  of  thee.** 

Then  than  the  chief  hi*  dying  accent*  drew: 
41  Thy  rage  implacable  too  well  I  know: 
The  Furie*  that  retention*  brea*t  have  Ntcel'd, 
And  cur*od  thee  with  a  heart  that  cannot  yi^d. 
Yet  think,  a  day  will  come,  when  Fate**  decree 
And  angry  god*  *hall  wreak  thin  wrong  on  thee;         450 
Phcsbu*  and  Pari*  shall  avenge  my  fate, 
And  ntretch  thee  here  before  thin  Neman  gate." 

He  cea*ed.     The  Paten  *upprcN*'d  bin  labouring  hreatn, 
And  hid  eye*  *tiflon\l  at  the  hand  of  death; 
To  the  dark  realm  the  *pirit  wing*  it*  way, 
(The  manly  body  left  a  load  of  clay,) 
And  plaintive  glided  along  the  dreary  count, 
A  naked,  wandering,  melancholy  gho*tl 

Achillea,  miming  an  he  roll'd  bin  eye* 
O'er  the  dend  hero,  thu*  (unheard)  replied:  400 

"Die  thou  the  flr*tl     When  Jove  and  Heaven  ordain, 
1  follow  thee.M — lie  *aid,  and  Ntripp'd  the  Nlaitt. 
'  Then  forcing  backward  from  the  gaping  wound 
The  reeking  javelin,  cant  it  on  the  ground. 

The  thronging  Greek*  behold  with  wondering  oyer* 
Hi*  manly  beauty  and  superior  *ir.e: 
While  Momo  ignobler  the  great  dead  deface 
With  wound*  ungenerous,  or  with  tauntN  di*grnce: 

"How  changed  that  I  lector  I  who  like  Jove  of  late 
Heut  lightning  cm  our  fleet*,  and  Mcattcr'd  later  470 

High  o'er  the  *lain  the  great  Achille*  *taud*, 
Hegirt  with  heroe*  and  *urrounding  band*; 
And  thu*  aloud,  while  all  the  ho*t  attend*: 
" Prince*  and  leader*!  countrymen  and  friend*! 
Ninon  now  at  length  the  powerl'uV  vi\\\  \A  Wvwwww 
Tho  din$  doniroyev  to  our  arm  ha*  K>vi&\\% 
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not  Troy  fall'n  already?  Haste,  ye  pow> 
See  if  already  their  deserted  towers 
Are  left  unmann'd;  or  if  they  yet  retain 
The  souls  of  heroes,  their  great  Hector  slain 
But  what  is  Troy,  or  glory  what,  to  me? 
Or  why  reflects  my  mind  on  aught  but  thee, 
Divine  Patrocltul  Death  has  seal'd  his  eyes 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  uninterr'd,  he  lies! 
Can  his  dear  image  from  my  soul  depart, 
Long  as  the  vital  spirit  moves  my  heart? 
If  in  the  melancholy  shades  below, 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  gl< 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last;  mine  undecay'd 
Burn  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  shadi 
Meanwhile,  ye  sons  of  Greece,  in  triumph  bri 
The  corse  of  Hector,  and  your  Pagans  sing. 
Be  this  the  song,  slow-moving  tow'rd  the  shi 
'Hector  is  dead,  and  Ilion  is  no  more. 

Then  his  fell  soul  a  thought  of  vengeance 
(Unworthy  of  himself  and  of  the  dead), 
The  nervous  ankles  bored,  his  feet  he  bound 
With  thongs  inserted  through  the  double  wound 
These  fix'd  up  high  behind  the  rolling  wain, 
His  graceful  head  was  trail'd  along  the  plain. 
Proud  on  his  car  th'  insulting  victor  stood, 
And  bore  aloft  his  arms,  distilling  blood. 
He  smites  the  steeds;  the  rapid  chariot  flies; 
The  sudden  clouds  of  circling  dust  arise. 
Now  lost  is  all  that  formidable  air; 
The  face  divine,  and  long-descending  hair, 
Purple  the  ground,  and  streak  the  sable  sand ; 
Deform'd,  dishonour'd,  in  his  native  land, 
Given  to  the  rage  of  an  insulting  throng! 
And  in  his  parents'  sight  now  dragg'd  along  I 

The  mother  first  beheld  with  sad  survey: 
She  rent  her  tresses,  venerably  gray, 
And  cast  far  off  the  regaV  ve\\s  aviso). 
With  piercing  shrieks  his  bitter  fev«  Aw  -o 
While  the  sad  father  answers  gtwms^V 
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Tears  after  toani  his  mournful  cheek*  overflow, 

And  the  whole  city  wears  one  face  of  wo: 

No  less  than  If  the  rage  of  hoitile  fires, 

From  her  foundations  curling  to  her  spires, 

O'er  the  proud  citadel  at  length  should  rise,  630 

And  the  last  hlaxe  tend  Ilion  to  the  skies. 

The  wretched  monarch  of  the  falling  "trite, 

Distracted,  presses  to  the  Dardan  gate. 

Scarce  the  whole  people  stop  his  desperate  course, 

While  strong  affliction  gives  the  feeble  forces 

Grief  tears  his  heart,  and  drives  him  to  and  fro, 

In  all  the  raging  impotence  of  wo. 

At  length  he  rolIM  in  dust9  and  thus  begun, 

Imploring  all,  and  naming  one  by  one: 

MAh  I  let  me,  lot  me  go  where  sorrow  calls  \  630 

I,  only  I,  will  issue  from  your  walls, 
(Guide  or  companion,  friends  I  I  ask  you  none,) 
And  bow  before  the  murderer  of  my  son: 
My  grief  perhaps  his  pity  may  engage; 
Perhaps  at  least  he  may  respect  my  ago. 
lie  has  a  father  too;  a  man  like  mo; 
One  not  exempt  from  age  and  misery: 
(Vigorous  no  morn,  as  when  his  young  embrace 
Degot  this  pest  of  me  and  all  my  race.) 
How  many  valiant  sons,  in  early  bloom,  MO 

Has  that  cursed  hand  sent  headlong  to  the  tomb! 
Thee,  Hector  I  last:  thy  loss  (divinely  brave) 
Minks  my  sad  soul  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
Oh!  had  thy  gentle  spirit  passM  in  peuco, 
The  sou  expiring  in  the  sire's  embrace, 
While  both  thy  parents  wept  thy  fatal  hour, 
And,  bending  o'er  thee,  mix*d  the  tender  shower  I 
Homo  comfort  that  had  been,  some  sad  relief, 
To  melt  in  full  satiety  of  griofl" 

Thus  wail'd  the  father,  grovelling  on  the  ground,     660 
And  all  the  eyes  of  Ilion  stream'd  around. 

Amidst  her  matrons  Hoculm  tv\)\w\Y* 
(A  mourning  prince**,  and  a  train  In  towc*Y 
VI  Fr 
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"Ah!  why  has  Heaven  proloDg'd  this  hated  breath. 

Patient  of  horrors,  to  behold  thy  death? 

Oli,  Hector!  late  thy  parents*  pride  and  joy, 

The  boast  of  national  the  defence  of  Troy! 

To  whom  her  safety  and  her  fame  she  owed, 

Her  chief,  her  hero,  and  almost  her  godl 

Oh,  fatal  change !  become  in  one  sad  day  5 

A  senseless  corse!  inanimated  clay!" 

But  not  as  yet  the  fatal  news  had  spread 
To  fair  Andromache,  of  Hector  dead; 
As  yet  no  messenger  had  told  his  fate, 
Nor  ev'n  his  stay  without  the  Scsean  gate. 
Far  in  the  close  recesses  of  the  dome, 
Pensive  she  plied  the  melancholy  loom; 
A  growing  work  employ'd  her  secret  hours, 
Confus'dly  gay  with  intermingled  flowers. 
Her  fair-hair' d  handmaids  heat  the  brazen  urn,  '. 

The  bath  preparing  for  her  lord's  return: 
In  vain:  alas!  her  lord  returns  no  more: 
Unbathed  he  lies,  and  bleeds  along  the  shore ! 
Now  from  the  walls  the  clamours  reach  her  ear, 
And  all  her  members  shake  with  sudden  fear; 
Forth  from  her  ivory  hand  the  shuttle  falls, 
And  thus,  astonish'd,  to  her  maids  she  calls: 

"Ah,  follow  me!"  she  cried;  "what  plaintive  noise 
Invades  my  ear?     'Tis  sure  my  mother's  voice. 
My  faltering  knees  their  trembling  frame  desert,  i 

A  pulse  unusual  flutters  at  my  heart; 
Some  strange  disaster,  some  reverse  of  fate — 
Ye  gods,  avert  it! — threats  the  Trojan  state. 
Far  be  the  omen  which  my  thoughts  suggest! 
But  much  I  fear  my  Hector's  dauntless  breast 
Confronts  Achilles;  chased  along  the  plain — 
Shut  from  our  walls — I  fear,  I  fear  him  slain! 
Safe  in  the  crowd  he  ever  scorn'd  to  wait. 
And  sought  for  glory  in  the  jaws  of  Fate: 
Perhaps  that  noble  heat  has  cost  his  breath,  5 

Now  quench' d  for  «vcr  \a  \.W>  &,vn\ii  o'C  isnib£ 
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She  spoke;  and  furious  with  distracted  pace, 
Foam  in  her  honrt,  and  anguish  in  her  face, 
Flies  through  the  dome  (the  maids  her  steps  punue), 
And  mounts  the  walls,  and  sends  around  her  view. 
Too  soon  iter  eyes  the  killing  object  found, 
The  godlike  Hector  dragg'd  along  the  ground. 
A  sudden  darkness  shades  her  swimming  eyes; 
She  faint*,  she  falls;  hor  breath,  her  colour  flies. 
Her  hair's  fair  ornaments,  the  braids  that  bound,  000 

The  net  that  held  thorn,  and  the  wreath  that  crownM, 
The  veil  and  diadem,  (lew  far  away 
(The  gift  of  Venus  on  her  bridal  day). 
Around  a  train  of  weeping  sisters  stands, 
To  raise  hor  sinking  with  assisting  hands. 
Scarce  from  the  verge  of  death  recall'd,  again 
She  faints,  or  but  recovers  to  complain. 

41  Oh,  wretched  husband  of  a  wretched  wife  I 
Born  with  one  fate,  to  one  unhappy  life  I 
For  sure  ono  star  its  baleful  beam  display'd  010 

On  Prinm's  roof  and  Hippoplacia's  shade. 
From  different  parents,  different  climes,  we  came, 
At  different  periods,  yet  our  fates  the  samel 
Why  was  my  birth  to  great  Afltion  owed, 
And  why  was  all  that  tender  care  bostowM? 
Would  I  had  never  been  I — Oh,  thou,  the  ghost 
Of  my  dead  husband,  miserably  lost! 
Thou,  to  the  dismal  realms  for  ever  gone  I 
And  I  abandon'd,  desolate,  alone  I 
An  only  child,  once  comfort  of  my  pains,  090 

Had  product,  now  of  hapless  love,  remains! 
No  more  to  smile  upon  his  sire,  no  friend 
To  help  him  now!  no  father  to  defend  I 
For  should  he  'scape  the  sword,  the  common  doom, 
What  wrongs  attend  him,  and  what  griefs  to  cornel 
Rv'n  from  his  own  paternal  roof  expel'd, 
Some  stranger  ploughs  his  patrimonial  field. 
The  day  that  to  the  shades  the  fta\\sr  wmviVs 
Robi  the  gad  orphan  of  his  falW*  hW\v\*\ 
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He,  wretched  outcast  of  mankind!  appears 
For  ever  sad,  for  ever  bathed  in  tears! 
Among  the  happy,  unregarded  he 
Hangs  on  the  robe,  or  trembles  at  the  knee: 
While  those  his  father's  former  bounty  fed, 
Nor  reach  the  goblet,  nor  divide  the  bread ! 
The  kindest  but  his  present  wants  allay. 
To  leave  him  wretched  the  succeeding  day: 
Frugal  compassion !     Heedless,  they  who  boas 
Both  parents  still,  uor  feel  what  he  has  lost, 
Shall  cry,  'Begone!  thy  father  feasts  not  her* 
The  wretch  obeys,  retiring  with  a  tear. 
Thus  wretched,  thus  retiring  all  in  tears. 
To  my  sad  soul  Astyanax  appears ! 
Forced  by  repeated  insults  to  return, 
And  to  his  widow'd  mother  vainly  mourn. 
He  who,  with  tender  delicacy  bred, 
With  princes  sported,  and  on  dainties  fed, 
And  when  still  evening  gave  him  up  to  rest, 
Sunk  in  soft  down  upon  the  nurse's  breast, 
Must — ah!  what  must  he  not?     Whom  Ilion  c 
Astyanax,  from  her  well-guarded  walls, 
Is  now  that  name  no  more,  unhappy  boy! 
Since  now  no  more  thy  father  guards  his  Tro; 
But  thou,  my  Hector!  liest  exposed  in  air, 
Far  from  thy  parents'  and  thy  consort's  care, 
Whose  hand  in  vain,  directed  by  her  love, 
The  martial  scarf  and  robe  of  triumph  wove. 
Now  to  devouring  flames  be  these  a  prey, 
Useless  to  thee,  from  this  accursed  day! 
Yet  let  the  sacrifice  at  least  be  paid, 
An  honour  to  the  living,  not  the  dead!" 

So  spake  the  mournful  dame:  her  matrons  li 
Sigh  back  her  sighs,  and  answer  tear  with  t< 
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FunertU  Gam*  in  honour  of  Patroctm, 

Aouvmowt,— -Aehllloo  ami  tho  Myrmidon*  do  honour  to  tho  hody  of 
1'ntrooltm.  Aftor  tho  funorul  fowl,  ho  retire*  to  tho  AOA-ihoro,  whom, 
fulling  Mint*]),  iho  ghoNt  of  hid  frlond  appcAr*  to  him,  and  dwiiAiidii  ttM 
rlto*  of  hurlnl  i  tho  n««xl  morning  tho  Moldlrm  urn  Kent  with  miilpM  And 
wagorm  to  fntnh  wood  for  tho  pyrn.  Tho  funeral  proooMilon,  And  tho 
oflWlng  th«»lr  holr  to  tho  dood.  Aohllloa  nncriflcm  nevoral  AnlmAlo,  And 
Unify  twelve  Trojmt  r.nptlvc*,  at  tho  plloj  thou  gitti  flro  to  It.  Uo  pAyo 
lllmtlono  to  tho  wind*,  which,  At  tho  Inntnnoo  of  trio,  rUo,  and  raUo  tho 
fUmo*.  When  tho  pllo  ha*  huruml  nil  night,  thoy  gAthor  tho  honoo,  pUoo 
thorn  In  An  urn  of  gold,  tnd  ralno  tho  tmiih.  Achilla*  inotltutoii  tht 
funonl  ifmrtcM  i  tho  tdiArlot-rAoo,  tho  tight  of  tho  oojotui,  tho  wrootling, 
tho  foot-rMf*,  tho  iilngln  ooinhut,  tho  dhtmni,  tho  rthootltig  with  Arrow!,  tho 
darting  tho  jAvnlin  i  tho  varlouo  dooorlptlono  of  whloh,  And  tho  vtrloui 
ouooom  of  tho  Mnvortl  Ant  Agnn  Into,  mnko  (ho  groAtont  pArt  of  tho  hook. 

In  thin  hook  ondii  tho  thirtieth  day,  Tho  night  following,  tho  ghoul  of 
pAtroolti*  AppoAro  to  Achilla*  i  tho  otio-Atid-thlrtloth  day  fto  otnployed  In 
foiling  tho  tlmhor  for  tho  pllo  |  tho  tw<»And-thlrtioth  In  burning  It  j  ond  tho 
throt-Aiid-thlrtloth  In  tho  gamo*.    Tho  ncoiio  If  go  nor  Ally  on  tho  Mt-ohor* 

Tnim,  humbled  in  tho  du»t,  tho  pensive  train 
Through  tho  *ad  city  mourn'd  hor  horo  *lain. 
Tho  body,  *oil\l  with  dust,  and  black  with  gore, 
Lie*  on  broad  ItnlloNpont's  refunding  ihoro: 
Tho  Grecian*  nook  their  fillip*,  and  clear  the  strand, 
Alt  but  tho  martial  Myrrnidonian  band; 
Thoiio,  yot  iiMHemhlod,  groat  Achillo*  hold*, 
And  the  stern  purpo*o  of  bin  mind  unfold*: 

"Not  yet,  my  brave  companions  of  the  war, 
RoIoiino  your  smoking  courtier*  from  tho  v,nr\  10 

Hut,  with  hi*  chariot  oach  in  order  led, 
Perform  duo  honour*  to  Patroclu*  dead. 
Ere  yet  from  rout  or  food  we  *ook  rolief, 
Some  rite*  remain  to  glut  our  rago  of  grief" 

The  troop*  oboyW  \  and  thrice  m  oriV&t  W\ 
(Achille*  tint)  thoir  courser*  round  tYus  <lwtA\ 
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He,  wretched  outcast  of  mankind! 
Fur  ever  sad,  for  ever  bathed  '         "(s  rencw; 
Among  the  happy,  onr^  ^r8  lhe  sands  bedew- 

Hangs  on  the  rot^  ,  aids  thfflr  "WO, 

While,  those  his  ■'<*>  and  blds  t,,eir  e>'ea  to  fiow- 

...,,  ih  (ft/ck-succeeding  sighs 

The  hind*-  ■<"■"'■  and  lorrenls  from  his  eyes: 

a  hands,  yet  red  with  blood,  he  laid 
I'Vuir  " ""(-/ ''■J'end'a  °°'d  breast,  aQd  thus  he  sud; 
llo'  .',■.„/.  i'atroclus!  let  thy  honour'd  ghost 

,,i  rejoice  on  Tluto's  dreary  coast; 
L  friJ!  Achilles'  promise  is  complete; 
The  bloody  Hector  stretch'd  before  thy  feet. 
Lq!  to  the  dogs  his  carcase  I  resign; 
And  twelve  sad  victims  of  the  Trojan  line, 
Sacred  to  vengeance,  instant  shall  expire : 
Their  lives  effused  around  thy  funeral  pyre." 

Gloomy  he  said;  and,  horrible  to  view, 
Before  the  bier  the  bleeding  Hector  threw, 
Prone  on  the  dust.  The  Myrmidons  around 
Unbraced  their  armour,  and  their  steeds  unbound. 
All  to  Achilles'  sable  ship  repair, 
Frequent  and  full,  the  genial  feast  to  share. 
Now  from  the  well-fed  swine  black  smokes  aspire, 
The  bristly  victims  hissing  o'er  the  fire: 
The  huge  ox,  bellowing,  falls;  with  feebler  c 
Expires  the  goat;  the  sheep  in  silence  dies. 
Around  the  hero's  prostrate  body  flow'd, 
In  one  promiscuous  stream,  the  reeking  blood. 
And  now  a  band  of  Argive  monarchs  brings 
The  glorious  victor  to  the  king  of  kings. 
From  his  dead  friend  the  pensive  warrior  went, 
With  steps  unwilling,  to  the  regal  tent. 
Th'  attending  heralds,  as  by  office  bound, 
With  kindled  flames  the  tripod-vase  surround; 
To  cleanse  his  conquering  hands  from  hostile  gore. 
They  urged  in  vain;  the  chief  refused,  and  swore: 
"No  drop  shall  touch  me,Vy  vtVim^vj  'io* 
^Vie  first  and  greatest  of  V\\e  gods  »\k 
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<  the  pyre  I  places  thee;  till  I  rear 
•inny  mound,  and  clip  thy  Macred  hair, 
we,  at  leant,  thoie  pioiM  ritei  may  give, 
soothe  my  Morrow*  while  I  hoar  to  live. 
♦iowe*er,  reluctant  hm  1  am,  I  Mtay, 
And  Nharu  your  JcmmIm;  hut,  with  tha  dawn  of  day,        00 
O  king  of  men  I  it  claim*  thy  royal  caret, 
That  Greece  the  warrior'*  funeral  pile  prepare, 
Ami  hid  the  foreMt  fall  (Mitch  rite*  are  paid 
To  heroaii  Mlumbering  in  eternal  Mhade). 
Then,  when  hi*  earthly  part  nhull  mount  in  fire, 
Lot  the  leagued  iquadrotiM  to  their  poMtM  retire.** 

lie  Mpokc;  they  hear  him,  and  the  word  obey; 
The  ruge  of  hunger  and  of  thirMt  allay, 
Then  eitMe  in  nlcep  the  labour*  of  the  day. 
Uut  great  Pellden,  Ntretch'd  along  the  Hhore,  70 

Where  (IanIiM  on  rock*  the  hrokeu  IhIIowm  roar, 
Lien  inly  groaning;  while  on  either  hand 
The  martial  Myrmidon**  confuM'dly  Maud. 
Along  the  gram*  hit)  languid  memherM  fall, 
Tired  with  bin  cha*e  around  the  Trojan  wall: 
Ilunird  hy  the  murmurH  of  the  rolling  deep, 
At  length  he  Rink*  in  the  noil  arm*  of  Mleep. 
When,  lol  the  Mhade,  before  hi*  cloning  eyei, 
Of  nad  PutrocluN  roue,  or  Meem'd  to  ride; 
In  the  name  robe  he  living  wore,  he  came;  80 

In  Mtature,  voice,  and  pleading  look,  the  Maine. 
The  form  familiar  hoverM  o'er  hi*  head; 

"And  deep*  AchilleM?"  tluiM  the  phantom  Maid; 
"Bleep*  my  AchilleM,  hii  PatroduM  dead? 
Living,  I  Meem*d  hit  deareMt,  teudereMt  care, 
Hut  now,  forgot,  1  wander  in  the  air. 
Let  my  pale  eorae  the  rite*  of  burial  know, 
And  give  me  entrance  in  the  realms  below: 
Till  then  the  Mpirit  findi  no  reMting-place, 
Hut  here  and  there,  th*  unbodied  MpectreM  uliane  00 

Tha  vagrant  dotul  around  lh«  tUirk  *W\*t 
Forbid  to  enm  th'  irretnenhlo  t\owL 
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Now  give  thy  hand:  for  to  the  farther  shore 
When  once  we  pass,  the  soul  returns  no  more: 
When  once  the  last  funereal  flames  ascend. 

No  more  shall  meet  Achilles  and  Ins  friend; 

No  more  our  thoughts  to  those  we  loved  make  known, 

Or  quit  the  dearest,  to  converse  alone. 

Me  fate  has  sever'd  from  tiie  sons  of  earth, 

The  fate  foredoom'd  that  waited  from  my  birth: 

Thee  too  it  waits;  before  the  Trojan  wall, 

Ev'u  great  and  godlike  thou,  art  doom'd  to  fall. 

Hear  then;  and  as  in  fate  and  love  we  join, 

Ah,  suffer  that  my  bones  may  rest  with  thine! 

Together  have  we  lived;  together  bred; 

One  house  received  us,  and  one  table  fed: 

That  golden  urn  thy  goddess-mother  gave, 

May  mix  our  ashes  in  one  common  grave." 

"And  is  it  thou?"  he  answered:  "to  my  sigf 
Once  more  return's!  thou  from  the  realms  of  nig: 
Oh,  more  than  brother!     Think  each  office  f 
Whate'er  can  rest  a  discontented  shade ; 
But  grant  one  last  embrace,  unhappy  boy  I 
Afford,  at  least,  that  melancholy  joy." 

He  said ;  and  with  his  longing  arms  essay'd 
In  vain  to  grasp  the  visionary  shade  j 
Like  a  thin  smoke  he  sees  the  spirit  fly, 
And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentable  cry. 
Confused  he  wakes;  amazement  breaks  the  b 
Of  golden  sleep,  and,  starting  from  the  sauds, 
Pensive  he  muses  with  uplifted  hands: 

"'Tis  true,  'tis  certain;  man,  though  dead,  retai 
Tart  of  himself;  th'  immortal  mind  remains: 
The  form  subsists  without  the  body's  aid, 
Aerial  semblance,  and  an  empty  shade  1 
This  night  my  friend,  so  late  in  battle  lost, 
Stood  at  my  side,  a  pensive,  plaintive  ghost; 
Ev'n  now  familiar,  as  in  life,  he  came, 
Alas!  now  different,  yet  uow  Wke  \.\\e  sivme'^ 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  each,  eve  "few Vi\^WA\Vn*s\-. 
■And  now  the  rosy-tinger'd  M.oru  &v¥eOT~ 
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flhow*  every  mournful  face,  with  tenr*  o'empread, 

And  glare*  on  the  pule  v  lunge  of  the  do  ad. 

Hut  Agamemnon,  ait  the  rite*  demand, 

With  mule*  and  wagon*  *ond*  a  cho*en  band, 

To  load  the  timber  and  the  pile  to  roar; 

A  charge  connign'd  to  Merion'*  faithful  care. 

With  proper  irwtrument*  they  tnke  the  road, 

Axon  to  cut,  and  rope*  to  *ling  the  load. 

Fir*t  march  the  heavy  mule*,  *ecurely  *low,  140 

O'er  hill*,  o'er  dale*,  o'er  crng*,  o'er  rock*,  they  go: 

Jumping,  high  o'er  the  *hrub*  of  the  rough  ground, 

Hattle  the  clattering  earn,  and  the  *hock'd  axle*  bound. 

Dut  when  arrived  at  Ida'*  Npreading  wood*, 

(Fair  Ida,  water'd  with  do*cending  flood*,) 

Loud  *ound*  the  axe,  redoubling  *troko*  on  *troko*; 

On  all  widen  round  the  fore*t  hurl*  her  ouk* 

Headlong.     Deep-echoing  groati  the  thicket*  brown; 

Then  ru*tling,  crackling,  cranhing,  thunder  down. 

The  wood  the  (frecian*  cleave,  prepared  to  burni        150 

And  the  *Iow  mule*  the  name  rough  road  return. 

The  Mturdy  woodmen  equal  burden*  bore 

(Ruch  charge  wa*  given  them)  to  the  *andy  *hore; 

There,  on  the  *pot  which  great  Achille*  *how'd, 

They  ea*ed  their  *houlder*,  and  di*po*ed  the  load; 

Circling  around  the  place,  where  time*  to  come 

Hhall  view  I'atroclu*'  and  Achille*'  tomb. 

The  hero  bid*  hi*  martial  troop*  appear, 

High  on  their  car*,  in  all  the  pomp  of  wnr; 

Each  in  refulgent  arm*  hi*  limb*  at  tiro*,  100 

All  mount  their  chariot*,  combatant*  and  *t|ulre*. 

The  chariot*  find  proceed,  a  whining  train; 

Then  cloud*  of  loot,  that  *moke  along  the  plain) 

Next  theno  a  melancholy  band  appear, 

Amidrtt,  lay  dead  Patroclu*  on  tho  bior: 

O'er  all  the  cor*o  their  *catter'd  lock*  they  throw. 

Achille*  next,  oppre**'d  with  mighty  wo, 

Hupporting  with  hi*  hand  the  hero'*  \\etul, 

Vend*  o'er  th'  extended  body  of  tha  <taw\* 
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oclus  decent  on  th'  appointed  ground 
They  placed,  and  heap  the  sylvan  pile  around. 
But  great  Achilles  stands  apart  in  prayer, 
And  from  his  head  divides  the  yellow  hair; 
Those  curling  locks,  which  from  his  youth  lie  vow'd, 
And  sacred  grew,  to  Sperchius'  honour'd  Hood: 
Then,  sighing,  to  the  deep  his  locks  he  cast, 
And  roli'd  his  eye  around  the  watery  waste: 

"Sperchius!  whose  waves  in  mazy  errors  lost, 
Delightful  roll  along  my  native  coast! 
To  whom  we  vainly  vow'd,  at  our  return, 
These  locks  to  fall,  and  hecatombs  to  burn; 
Full  fifty  rams  to  bleed  in  sacrifice, 
Where  to  the  day  thy  silver  fountains  rise, 
And  where,  in  shade  of  consecrated  bowers. 
Thy  altars  stand,  perfumed  with  native  flowers 
So  vow'd  my  father,  but  he  vow'd  in  vain: 
No  more  Achilles  sees  his  native  plain- 
In  that  vain  hope,  these  hairs  no  longer  grow; 
Patroolus  bears  them  to  the  shades  below." 

Thus  o'er  Patroclus  while  the  hero  pray'd, 
On  his  cold  hand  the  sacred  locks  he  laid. 
Once  more  afresh  the  Grecian  sorrows  flow ; 
And  now  the  sun  had  set  upon  their  wo; 
But  to  the  king  of  men  thus  spoke  the  chief: 

"Enough,  Atrides!  give  the  troops  relief: 
Permit  the  mourning  legions  to  retire, 
And  let  the  chiefs  alone  attend  the  pyre; 
The  pious  care  be  ours  the  dead  to  bum," 

He  said:  the  people  to  their  ships  return; 
While  those  deputed  to  inter  the  slain, 
Heap  with  a  rising  pyramid  the  plain. 
A  hundred  foot  in  length,  a  hundred  wide, 
The  growing  structure  spreads  on  every  side: 
High  on  the  top  the  manly  corse  they  lay, 
And  well-fed  sheep,  and  sable  oxen  slay: 
Achilles  cover'd  with  thelv  fax  ft\«  AwsA, 
tfie  piled  victims  round  \\\«  Wl-j 
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Then  jam  of  honey,  and  of  fragrant  oil, 

Hu*pend*  around,  low-bending  o'er  the  pile.  910 

Four  uprightly  eour*er*,  with  a  deadly  groan, 

Pour  forth  their  liven,  and  on  the  pyre  are  thrown. 

Of  nine*  large  dog*,  domestic  at  hi*  board, 

Fall  two,  neleutod  to  attend  their  lord. 

Then  la*t  of  all,  and  horrible  to  tell, 

Had  *aorifice!  twelve  Trojan  captive*  fell. 

On  the*e  tho  ragn  of  (Ire  viotoriou*  prey*, 

Involve*  and  join*  them  in  one  common  hlaxe. 

Hmear'd  with  the  bloody  rite*,  he  *tand*  on  high, 

And  rnllM  tho  *pirit,  with  a  dreadful  ory: 

"All  hail,  Patrodu*!  let  thy  vengeful  gho*t  220 

1 1 «Mir  and  exult,  on  Pluto**  dreary  eoa*t. 
Heboid,  Arhille*'  promiwo  fully  paid, 
Twelvn  Trojan  heroeii  ofler'd  to  thy  nhade. 
Hut,  heavier  fata*  on  Hector'*  «or*e  attend, 
Haved  from  tho  flame*  for  hungry  dog*  to  rend.** 

Ho  ftpako  he,  threatening  I  but  the  god*  made  vain 
Hi*  threat,  rind  guard  inviolate  tho  »lain; 
OeIe*tial  Venn*  hover'd  o'er  hi*  head, 
And  ro*eate  unguent*,  heavenly  fragrance  ihed: 
Hhe  watcli'd  him  all  tho  night,  and  all  the  day,  980 

And  drove  the  blood-hound*  from  their  deitined  prey. 
Nor  *a«ied  Phmhu*  In**  employ  M  hi*  rare: 
lie  pour'd  around  a  veil  of  gather'd  air, 
And  kept  the  nerve*  undried,  the  (le*h  entire, 
Again*t  the  *olar  beam  and  Hirian  (Ire. 

Nor  yet  the  pile,  where  dead  Patrodu*  lie*, 
Hmoke*,  nor  a*  yet  the  Million  flame*  ari*e| 
Out  fa*t  hoNido,  Aohille*  Mood  in  prayer, 
Invoked  the  god*  who*e  Mpirit  move*  the  air, 
And  victim*  promi*ed,  and  libation*  ea*t,  940 

To  gentle  Zepbyr  and  the  Horeal  bluet : 
lie  oallM  th*  atrial  power*,  along  the  *kie* 
To  breathe,  and  whi*per  to  the  (ire*  to  rive. 
The  win/fed  Iri*  heard  the  hero'*  c\v\\% 
And  luitnnt  hantmi'd  to  their  airy  \\tx\\, 
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Where,  in  old  Zephyr's  open  courts  on  high. 
Sat  all  the  blustering  brethren  of  the  sky. 
She  shone  amidst  them,  on  her  painted  bow; 
The  rocky  pavement  glitter'd  with  the  show. 
All  from  the  banquet  rise,  and  each  invites 
The  various  goddess  to  partake  the  riles. 

■'Not  so,"  the  dame  replied;  "I  haste  to  go 
To  sacred  Ocean  and  the  floods  below: 
Kv'n  now  our  solemn  hecatombs  attend, 
And  Heaven  is  feasting  on  the  world's  green  em 
With  righteous  iEthiops  (uncorrupled  train!) 
Far  on  th'  extremcst  limits  of  the  main. 
But  l'eleus'  son  entreats,  with  sacrifice, 
The  Western  Spirit,  and  the  North,  to  rise; 
Let  on  I'atroclus'  pile  your  blast  be  driven, 
And  bear  the  blazing  honours  high  to  heaven." 

Swift  as  the  word,  she  vanish'd  from  their  view; 
Swift  as  the  word,  the  winds  tumultuous  new; 
Forth  burst  the  stormy  band  with  thundering  roar, 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  clouds  are  toss'd  before. 
To  the  wide  main  then  stooping  from  the  skies, 
The  heaving  deeps  in  watery  mountains  rise: 
Troy  feels  the  blast  along  her  shaking  walls, 
Till  on  the  pile  the  gather'd  tempest  falls. 
The  structure  crackles  in  the  roaring  fires, 
And  all  the  night  the  plenteous  flame  aspires; 
All  night  Achilles  hails  Palroclus'  soul. 
With  large  libations  from  the  golden  bowl. 
As  a  poor  father,  helpless  and  undone, 
Mourns  o'er  the  ashes  of  an  only  son, 
Takes  a  sad  pleasure  the  last  bones  to  burn, 
And  pour  in  tears,  ere  yet  they  close  the  urn: 
So  stay'd  Achilles,  circling  round  the  shore, 
So  watch'd  the  flames,  till  now  they  flame  no  more. 
'Twas  when,  emerging  through  the  shades  of  cightj     861 
The  morning  planet  toid  th'  approach  of  light; 
And  fast  behind,  Aurora's  to&vcosk  WJ 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  poui'd  \\\e  gtAiea  &wj-. 
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Then  *unk  tho  blasse,  tho  pile  no  longer  burn'd, 
And  to  their  cave*  the  whirling  wind*  return'd; 
Aero**  the  Thraeian  *oa*  their  eour*o  they  bore; 
Tho  ruffled  *oa«  beneath  their  pa**age  roar. 

Then  parting  front  the  pile,  he  oea*ed  to  weep, 
And  mink  to  quiet  in  th'  embrace  of  *leop, 
Kxhau*tod  with  hid  grief.     Mennwhile,  the  crowd        SWO 
Of  thronging  Grecian*  round  Achillea  *tood| 
Tho  tumult  waked  him:  from  liin  eye*  he  Nhook 
Unwilling  dumber,  and  tho  chief*  ho*poke: 

•'  Ye  king*  unci  prince*  of  th'  Aclminn  ntnne: 
Fir*t  let  u*  quench  the  yet-remaining  flume 
With  *able  wine:  then  (a*  the  rite*  direct) 
The  hero**  bono*  with  careful  view  *olect: 
(Apart,  and  eu*y  to  be  known,  they  lie, 
Amid*t  tho  heap,  and  ohviou*  to  the  eye: 
The  rent  around  the  margin  will  be  *een  800 

l'romi*cuou*,  *teed*  and  immolated  men.) 
Tho*o,  wrapp'd  in  double  cawl*  of  fat,  prepare; 
And  in  the  golden  va*o  di*po*e  with  care: 
There  let  them  re*t,  with  decent  honour  laid, 
Till  1  *hall  follow  to  th'  infernal  *hade. 
Meantime,  erect  the  tomb  with  piou*  hand*, 
A  common  *truet.uro  on  the  humble  *and*; 
Hereafter  Greece  *ome  nobler  work  may  rai*e, 
And  late  po*terity  record  our  prni*e." 

The  Greek*  obey;  where  yet  the  ember*  glow        910 
Wide  o'er  the  pile  the  *able  wine  they  throw, 
And  deep  *ub*ide*  the  a*hy  heap  below. 
Next  tho  white  bone*  hi*  *ud  companion*  place, 
With  tear*  collected,  in  the  golden  va*o. 
The  *acred  relic*  to  tho  tent  they  bore: 
Tho  urn  a  veil  of  linen  cover'd  o'er. 
That  done,  they  bid  the  *epulchre  n*pire, 
And  ca*t  the  deep  foundation*  round  the  pyre; 
High  in  the  mid*t  they  heap  the  *wolllng  bod 
Of  ri*ing  earth,  memorial  of  \\\*  iW\\»  ^^ 

Awl  It'/ul*  nmitlnl  a  wicta  exten\  nV  \A\\\\\*\ 
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u  placed  them  round:  then  from  the  ships  proceeil 
A  train  of  oxen,  mules,  and  stately  steeds, 
Vases  and  tripods  (for  the  funeral  games), 
Resplendent  brass,  and  more  resplendent  dames. 
First  stood  the  prizes  to  reward  the  force 
Of  rapid  racers  in  the  dusty  course; 
A  woman  for  the  first,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Skill'd  in  the  needle  and  the  labouring  loom:  & 

And  a  large  vase,  where  two  bright  handles 
Of  twenty  measures  its  capacious  size. 
The  second  victor  claims  a  mare  unhroke, 
Big  with  a  mule,  unknowing  of  the  yoke: 
The  third  a  charger  yet  untouch'd  by  flame; 
Four  ample  measures  held  the  shining  frame 
Two  golden  talents  for  the  fourth  were  placei 
An  ample  double  bowl  contents  the  last. 
These  in  fair  order  ranged  upon  the  plain. 
The  hero,  rising,  thus  addresa'd  the  train : 

"Behold  the  prizes,  valiant  Greeks!  decreed 
To  the  brave  rulers  of  the  racing  steed; 
Prizes  which  none  beside  ourself  could  gain, 
Should  our  immortal  coursers  take  the  plain, 
(A  race  unrival'd,  which  from  Ocean's  god 
Peleus  received,  and  on  his  son  bestow'd.) 
But  this  no  time  our  vigour  to  display; 
Nor  suit  with  them  the  games  of  this  sad  day; 
Lost  is  Patroclus  now,  that  wont  to  deck 
Their  flowing  manes,  and  sleek  their  glossy  neck. 
Sad,  as  they  shared  in  human  grief,  they  stand. 
And  trail  those  graceful  honours  on  the  sand ; 
Let  others  for  the  noble  task  prepare, 
Who  trust  the  courser  and  the  flying  car." 

Fired  at  his  word,  the  rival  racers  rise: 
But  far  the  first,  Eumelus,  hopes  the  prize, 
Famed  through  Pieria  for  the  fleetest  breed, 
And  skill'd  to  manage  the  high-bounding  steed, 
With  equal  ardour  bold  T>jdit\e»  wweW'i, 

steeds  of  Tros  beneath  ^s^oYe  cora^S 


ck. 
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(Which  Itite  obey'd  the  Dardan  chief*  command, 

When  *carce  a  god  redeem'd  him  from  hi*  hand.) 

Then  Menelufti  hlH  Podargu*  bring*, 

And  thn  fnrnod  eour*er  of  the  king  of  kingi: 

Whom  rich  Kehepolu*  (more  rich  than  bravo), 

To  '*cape  tlio  wnr*t  to  Agamemnon  gave 

(/ttthe  her  name),  tit  homo  to  end  hi*  day*; 

Ma*e  wealth  preferring  to  eternnl  praiae. 

Next  him  Antiloehu*  demand*  the  cour*o, 

With  boating  heart,  and  chnnr*  hi*  1'ylian  home.  870 

Experienced  Ne*tor  given  hi*  *on  the  rein*, 

Direct*  lii*  judgment,  and  hi*  hnnt  rentruin*; 

Nor  idly  warm*  the  hoary  *ire,  nor  hoar* 

The  prudent  *on  with  unattending  ear*. 

MMy  *on!  though  youthful  ardour  Are  thy  hrea*t, 
The  god*  have  loved  thee,  and  with  art*  have  ble**'d 
Neptune  and  Jove  on  thee  conforr'd  the  *kill 
Swift  round  the  goal  to  turn  the  flying  wheel. 
To  guide  thy  conduct,  little  precept  needii 
But  glow,  and  pa*t  their  vigour,  are  my  *teed*.  HHO 

Fear  not  thy  rival*,  though  for  awiftno**  known; 
Compare  tho«e  rival*'  judgment  and  thy  own: 
It  i*  not  Ntreugth,  hut  art,  obtain*  the  prize, 
And  to  he  *wifl  i*  le**  than  to  be  wi*e. 
Tin  more  by  art  than  force  of  numerou*  *trnke«, 
The  dextrou*  woodman  *hnpe*  the  *tubborn  oak*| 
Hy  art  the  pilot  through  the  boiling  deep 
And  howling  tern  pent,  *t«cr*  the  fearle**  *hlpj 
And  Hi*  the  arti*t  win*  the  gloriou*  cour*e, 
Not  thoMo  who  tru*t  in  chariot*  and  in  home.  800 

In  vain,  uu*kilful  to  the  goal  they  *trivo, 
And  *hort  or  wide,  th'  ungovorn'd  cour*er  drive: 
While  with  *ure  *kill,  though  with  inferior  *teed*, 
The  knowing  racer  to  hi*  end  proceed*: 
Fix'd  on  the  goal,  hi*  eye  forerun*  the  coume, 
Hi*  hand  unerring  *teer*  the  Nteady  hor*e. 
Ami  now  <umtrnatn  and  now  nxtatuV*  \\\fc  ttto\% 
Phoning  ttlll  tlw  /bremowl  on  t\\o  v\*\t\. 
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Mark  then  the  goal;  'tis  easy  to  be  found; 

Yon  aged  trunk,  a  cubit  from  the  ground ; 

Of  some  once  stately  oak  the  last  remains, 

Or  hardy  fir,  unperish'd  with  the  rains: 

Kudosed  with  stones,  conspicuous  from  afar; 

\iul  round  a  circle  for  the  wheeling  car 

(Some  tomb,  perhaps,  of  old,  the  dead  to  grace; 

Or  then,  as  now,  the  limit  of  a  race); 

Bear  close  to  this,  and  warily  proceed, 

A  little  bending  to  the  left-hand  steed, 

But  urge  the  right,  and  give  him  all  the  reins, 

While  thy  strict  hand  his  fellow's  head  restrains, 

And  turns  him  short;  till,  doubling  as  they  roll, 

The  wheel's  round  naves  appear  to  brush  the  goal. 

Yet  (not  to  break  the  car,  or  lame  the  bora*) 

Clear  of  the  stony  heap  direct  the  course: 

Lest,  through  incaution  failing,  thou  niay'st  be 

A  joy  to  others,  a  reproach  to  me. 

So  sbalt  thou  pass  the  goal,  secure  of  mind, 

And  leave  unskilful  swiftness  far  behind; 

Though  thy  fierce  rival  drove  the  matchless  steed 

Which  bore  Adrastus,  of  celestial  breed; 

Or  the  famed  race,  through  all  the  regions  known, 

That  whirl'd  the  car  of  proud  Laomedon." 

Thus  (nought  unsaid)  the  much-advising  sage 
Concludes;  then  sate,  stiff  with  unwieldy  age. 
Next  bold  Meriones  was  seen  to  vise, 
The  last,  but  not  least  ardent  for  the  prize. 
They  mount  their  seats;  the  lots  their  place  dispose; 
(Roll'd  in  his  helmet,  these  Achilles  throws.) 
Young  Nestor  leads  the  race:  Eumelus  then; 
And  next  the  brother  of  the  king  of  men. 
Thy  lot,  Meriones,  the  fourth  was  cast; 
And  iar  the  bravest,  Diomed,  was  last. 
They  stand  in  order,  an  impatient  train; 
Pehdes  points  the  barrier  on  the  plain, 
And  sends  before  old  Phccmx  \.o  \.W  \i\ace. 
To  mark  the  racers,  and  to  judge  she  ™.t«. 
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At  one©  the  coursers  from  the  barrier  bound  $ 
The  lifted  scourges  all  ut  once  resound; 
Their  heart,  their  eyed,  their  voice,  thoy  Mend  before, 
And  up  the  champaign  thunder  from  the  whores  440 

Thick,  where  they  drive,  the  dusty  cloudN  arise, 
And  the  lost  con r nor  in  the  whirlwind  flies; 
Loose  on  their  shoulders  the  long  manes,  reclined, 
Float  in  their  speed,  and  dance  upon  the  wind: 
The  smoking  chariots,  rapid  an  they  hound, 
Now  seem  to  touch  the  sky,  and  now  the  ground. 
While  hot  for  fame,  and  conquest  all  their  care, 
(Knelt  o'er  hi*  flying  counter  hung  in  air,) 
Erect  with  ardour,  poised  upon  the  rein, 
They  pant,  they  stretch,  they  shout  along  the  plain. 
Now  the  hint  compass  fetch'd  around  the  goal,  4A0 

At  the  near  prize  each  gather*  all  hi*  soul; 
Kach  burns  with  double  hope,  with  double  pain, 
Team  up  the  shore,  and  thundcA  towVd  the  main. 
First  flew  Eumelus  on  IMicretian  steeds; 
With  thofie  of  Trotf  bold  I  Homed  succeeds; 
Clone  on  Eumelus'  back  they  puff  tho  wind, 
And  seem  just  mounting  on  bin  car  behind; 
Full  on  hid  neck  he  fools  the  sultry  breeze, 
And,  hovering  o'er,  their  ut  retching  shadow  noos.         400 
Then  had  he  lout,  or  left  a  doubtful  prize: 
Nut  angry  I'hiehus  to  Tydidos  flic*, 
Striken  from  bin  hand  the  scourge,  and  renders  vain 
Hi*  matchless  horses'  labour  on  the  plain. 
Rage  fills  bin  eye  with  anguish  to  survey, 
Hnatch'd  from  his  hope,  the  glories  of  the  day. 
Tho  fraud  celestial  Pallas  sees  with  pain, 
Springs  to  her  knight,  and  given  the  scourge  again, 
And  fills  bin  steeds  with  vigour.     At  a  Ntroko, 
She  breaks  his  rival1*  chariot  from  tho  yoke;  470 

No  more  their  way  the  startled  homo*  hold ; 
The  car  reversed  came  rattling  on  tho  fields 
Shot  headlong  from  his  seat,  1)obU\q  i\\*  vr\\*t\, 
Prone  on  the  ilutt  th'  unhappy  nuutM  WW\ 

Go 
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Mi's  batter'd  face  and  elbows  strike  the  ground; 
Nose,  mouth,  and  front,  one  undistinguisli'd  wound 
Grief  stops  his  voice,  a  torrent  drowns  his  eyes; 
Before  him  far  the  glad  Tydides  flies; 
Minerva's  spirit  drives  his  matchless  pace, 
And  crowns  him  victor  of  the  labour'd  race. 

The  next,  though  distant,  Menelaus  succeeds; 
While  thus  young  Nestor  animates  his  steeds: 
"Now,  now,  my  generous  pair,  exert  your  force; 
Not  that  we  hope  to  match  Tydides'  horse, 
Since  great  Minerva  wings  their  rapid  way, 
And  gives  their  lord  the  honours  of  the  day. 
But  rich  Atrides!  shall  his  mare  out-go 
Your  swiftness,  vanquish'd  by  a  female  foe? 
Through  your  neglect,  if,  fagging  on  the  plaii 
The  last  ignoble  gift  be  all  we  gain. 
No  more  shall  Nestor's  hand  your  food  supply, 
The  old  man's  fury  rises,  and  ye  die. 
Haste  then;  yon  narrow  road  before  our  sight 
Presents  th'  occasion,  could  we  use  it  right." 

Thus  he.     The  coursers,  at  their  master's  threat. 
With  quicker  steps  the  sounding  champaign  beat. 
And  now  Antilochus  with  nice  survey 
Observes  the  compass  of  the  hollow  way. 
'Twaa  where  by  force  of  wintry  torrents  torn, 
Fast  by  the  road  a  precipice  was  worn; 
Here,  where  but  one  could  pass  to  shun  the  throng, 
The  Spartan  hero's  chariot  smoked  along. 
Close  up  the  venturous  youth  resolves  to  keep, 
Still  edging  near,  and  bears  him  tow'rd  the  steep. 
Atrides,  trembling,  casts  his  eye  below, 
And  wonders  at  the  rashness  of  his  foe. 

"Hold!  stay  your  steeds!     What  madness  thus  to  ric 
This  narrow  way:  take  larger  field,"  he  cried, 
"Or  both  must  fall."     Atrides  cried  in  vain; 
He  flies  more  fast,  and  throws  up  all  the  rein. 
Far  as  an  able  arm  the  gash  can  seiA, 
When  youthful  rivals  their  6i\\  foi^e  %i.\sn&. 
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So  far,  Antiloohus!  thy  chariot  flew 

Before  the  king:  he,  cautious,  backward  drew 

His  home  compel'd ;  foreboding  in  bin  fears 

The  rattling  ruin  of  the  daubing  earn, 

The  floundering  coursers  rolling  on  the  plain, 

And  conquest  loit,  through  frantic  haste  to  gain; 

But  thus  upbraids  bin  rival  an  he  flier* : 

44 Go,  furious  youth!  ungenerous  und  unwind  020 

Go,  but  expect  not  Til  the  prize  resign; 
Add  perjury  to  fraud,  and  make  it  thine." 
Then  to  bin  steeds  with  all  his  force  he  or  ion: 
"Be  swift,  bo  vigorous,  and  regain  the  prize  1 
Your  rivals,  destitute  of  youthful  force, 
With  fainting  knees  shall  labour  in  the  course, 
And  yield  the  glory  yours." — The  steeds  obey; 
Already  at  their  heels  they  wing  their  way, 
And  seem  already  to  retrieve  the  day. 
Meantime,  the  Grecians,  in  a  ring,  beheld  630 

The  coursers  bounding  o'er  the  dusty  field. 
The  first  who  markM  them  was  the  Cretan  king: 
High,  on  a  rising  ground,  above  the  ring, 
The  monarch  sate;  from  whence,  with  sure  survey, 
lie  well  observed  the  chief  who  led  the  way, 
And  heard,  from  far,  his  animating  cries; 
And  saw  the  foremost  steed  with  sltarpen'd  eyes; 
On  whose  broad  front  a  blaxe  of  shining  white, 
Like  the  full  moon,  stood  obvious  to  the  sight. 
He  saw;  and,  rising,  to  the  Greeks  begun:  640 

"Are  yonder  horse  discern'd  by  me  alone? 
Or  can  ye  all  another  chief  survey, 
And  other  steeds,  than  lately  led  the  way? 
Those,  though  the  swiftest,  by  some  god  withheld, 
Lie,  sure  disabled,  in  the  middle  field: 
For,  since  the  goal  they  doubled,  round  the  plain 
1  search  to  find  them,  but  t  search  in  vain. 
Perchance  the  reins  forsook  the  driver'*  Uwn1% 
And,  turn'tl  too  short,  ho  tum\)\et\  m\  l\v&  iVtvttA* 
Shot  from  the  chariot ;  while  \\\%  couttmt  %VtVJ  ** 

With  frantic  fury  from  tho  dertintd  wr*y . 
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Rise  then  some  other,  and  inform  my 

For  these  dim  eyes,  perhaps,  discern  nnt  right. 
Yet  sure  he  seems  (to  judge  by  shape  and  air) 
The  great  /Etolian  chief,  renown' d  in  war." 

"Old  man!"  Oileus  rashly  thus  replies. 
"Thy  tongue  too  hastily  confers  the  prize; 
Of  those  who  view  the  course,  not  sharpest  eyed 
Nor  youngest,  yet  the  readiest  to  decide. 
Eumelus'  steeds,  high-hounding  in  the  chase, 
Still,  as  at  first,  unrival'd  lead  the  race: 
I  well  discern  him  as  he  shakes  the  rein, 
And  hear  his  shouts  victorious  o'er  the  plain." 

Thus  he.     Idomeneus,  incensed,  rejoin'd: 
"Barbarous  of  words!  and  arrogant  of  mind! 
Contentious  prince,  of  all  the  Greeks  beside 
The  last  in  merit,  as  the  first  in  pride! 
To  vile  reproach  what  answer  can  we  make? 
A  goblet,  or  a  tripod  let  us  stake, 
And  be  the  king  the  judge.     The  most  unwise 
Will  learn  their  rashness,  when  they  pay  the  price.*' 

He  said:  and  Ajax,  by  mad  passion  borne, 
Stern  had  replied;  fierce  scorn,  enhancing  scorn, 
To  fell  extremes;  but  Thetis'  god-like  son 
Awful  amidst  them  rose,  and  thus  begun: 

"Forbear,  ye  chiefs! Reproachful  to  contend; 
Much  would  you  blame,  should  others  thus  oflead; 
And,  lo!  th'  approaching  steeds  your  contest  end." 

No  sooner  had  he  spoke,  but,  thundering  near, 
Drives  through  a  stream  of  dust  the  charioteer.  .180 

High  o'er  his  head  the  circling  lash  he  wields; 
His  bounding  horses  scarcely  touch  the  fields; 
His  car  amidst  the  dusty  whirlwind  roll'd, 
Bright  with  the  mingled  blaze  of  tin  and  gold, 
Refulgent  through  the  cloud:  no  eye  could  find 
The  track  his  flying  wheels  had  left  behind: 
And  the  fierce  coursers  \\Tged\,h«\t  t&oid  pace 
So  swift,  it  seem'd  a  flighv,  wn.4  tK&  3.  twse, 
Now  victor  at  the  goal  TyAi&e*  aVsm&a, 
"'aits  his  bright  car,  and  syrvn&s  o^ro  *»  ■* 


&v,  W 
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From  the  hot  iteedN  ilia  Nweaty  torrentN  xtronm; 
The  wall-plied  whip  ih  hung  athwart  the  beams 
With  joy  brave  Hthenelmi  receive!  the  priise, 
Tha  tripod- vaNe,  and  <Urt)o  with  radiant  ©yen: 
Thane  to  tha  xhipN  liiai  truiu  triumphant  lead*; 
The  chief  hiniHalf  unyokei  the  panting  n teed  a. 

Young  Nentor  follows  (who  by  art,  not  force, 
O'er-panu'd  AtrideN)  Necond  in  the  coume. 
Behind,  AtridaH  urged  the  race,  more  near 
Than  to  the  courtier  in  hi*  Nwift  career  000 

The  following  car,  juut  touching  with  hi*  heel 
And  brunhing  with  Inn  tail  the  whirling  wheel: 
Huch,  and  no  narrow,  now  the  upace  between 
The  rival*,  late  no  distant  on  the  green: 
Ho  *oon  Rwifl  Mho  her  loMt  ground  regain'd, 
One  length,  one  moment,  had  the  race  obtain'd. 

Merion  purNUed,  at  greater  distance  Ntill, 
With  tardier  coui'Nerit,  and  inferior  nkill. 
LaNt  came,  AdmetuNl  thy  unhappy  ion: 
Blow  dragg'd  the  NteadN  hiw  batter'd  chariot  on:  010 

Achillea  Maw,  and,  pitying,  thuN  begun: 

14  Heboid  I  the  man  whone  matchleNN  art  *urpaw»\l 
The  noun  of  (i recce  I  the  ablaut,  yet  the  lout  I 
Fortune  denies,  but  justice  bid*  uh  pay 
(Since  great  Tydidc*  bear*  the  ttrnl  away) 
To  him  the  Necond  honour*  of  the  day. 

The  Greek*  consent  with  loud  applauding  crian, 
And  then  KumeluN  had  received  the  prize; 
Hut  youthful  Nentor,  jealoun  of  Iiim  fame, 
Th'  award  opponen,  and  aN*ertN  hin  claim,  030 

•'Think  not,"  he  r.rien,  "1  tamely  will  resign, 
Oh,  Pelaux'  NonI  the  mare  no  juntly  mine. 
What  if  the  godx,  the  Nkllful  to  confound, 
Have  thrown  the  borne  nn*l  horxeman  to  the  ground? 
I'erhapN  he  Nought  not  Heaven  by  Nacriflce, 
And,  vown  omitted,  forfeited  the  prituu 
If  yot  Olititlncthn  to  thy  friend  to  *\\ovt, 
And  plow  n  *o\\\  deiiroUN  to  umIony} 
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Some  gift  must  grace  Eumelus,  view  thy 

Of  beauteous  handmaids,  steeds,  and  shining  ore ; 

An  ample  present  let  him  thence  receive. 

And  Greece  shall  praise  thy  generous  thirst  to  give. 

But  this  ray  prize  I  never  shall  forego: 

This,  who  but  touches,  warriors!  is  my  foe." 

Thus  spake  the  youth;  nor  did  his  words  offend; 
Pleased  with  the  we!l-turn'd  flattery  of  a  friend, 
Achilles  smiled:  "The  gift  proposed,"  he  cried, 
"Anlilochus!  we  shall  ourself  provide. 
With  plates  of  brass  the  corslet  cover'd  o'er 
(The  same  renown' d  Asteropajus  wore), 
Whose  glittering  margins  raised  with  silver  shine, 
(No  vulgar  gift,)  Eumelus,  shall  be  thine." 

He  said:  Automedon,  at  his  command. 
The  corslet  brought,  and  gave  it  to  his  hand. 
Distinguish'd  by  his  friend,  his  bosom  glows 
With  generous  joy:  then  Menelaiis  rose; 
The  herald  placed  the  sceptre  in  his  hands, 
And  still'd  the  clamour  of  the  shouting  bands 
Not  without  cause  incensed  at  Nestor's  son ; 
And,  inly  grieving,  thus  the  king  begun: 

"The  praise  of  wisdom,  in  thy  youth  oblain*d, 
An  act  so  rash,  Anti  loch  us,  has  stain'd. 
Robb'd  of  my  glory,  and  my  just  reward, 
To  you,  O  Grecians!  be  my  wrong  declared: 
So  not  a  leader  shall  our  conduct  blame, 
Or  judge  me  envious  of  a  rival's  fame. 
But  shall  not  we,  ourselves,  the  truth  maintain? 
What  needs  appealing  in  a  fact  so  plain? 
What  Greek  shall  blame  me,  if  I  bid  thee  rise, 
And  vindicate,  by  oath,  th'  ill-gotten  prize? 
Rise,  if  thou  dar'st,  before  thy  chariot  stand, 
The  driving  scourge  high-lifted  in  thy  hand ; 
And  touch  thy  steeds,  and  swear,  thy  whole  intent 
Was  but  to  conquer,  not  to  circumvent. 
Swear  by  thai  goi  vjYaoso  \\<\\j.vd  arms  surround 
The  globe,  and  whose  OneaA  Baj&wja^&s^MMWi 
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The  prudent  chief  with  calm  attention  hoard ; 
Then  mildly  Ihim :  "Excuno,  it'  youth  have  err'd: 
Superior  a*  thou  art,  forgive  th'  oftence, 
Nor  I  thy  «oqual,  or  in  year*  or  lonie.  670 

Thou  know'at  the  errors  of  unripen'd  ago, 
Weak  are  itH  coututelrt,  headlong  in  it*  ruge. 
The  orize  I  quit,  if  thou  thy  wrath  reuign; 
The  mare,  or  aught  thou  ask'nt,  be  freely  thine; 
Ere  I  become  (from  thy  dear  friendidiip  torn) 
Hateful  to  thee,  and  to  the  god*  foroHWoru." 

So  «poko  Antilochui;  and  at  the  word 
The  mare  contented  to  the  king  roHtorod. 
Joy  swell*  hi*  soul:  m  when  the  vernal  grain 
Li  (la  the  green  ear  above  the  springing  plain,  OHO 

The  field*  their  vegotablo  life  renew, 
And  laugh,  and  glitter  with  the  morning  dew: 
Nuch  joy  the  Spartan'*  whining  face  o'emproad, 
And  lifted  hid  gay  heart,  while  thui  ho  naid: 

"Still  may  our  iouIh,  oh,  gonerou*  youth  I  agree; 
Tin  now  AtrideiT  turn  to  yield  to  thee. 
Hiiih  heat  perhap*  a  moment  might  control, 
Not  break  the  nettled  temper  of  thy  nutil. 
Not  but,  my  friend,  'tin  Ntill  the  wider  way 
To  waive  contention  with  miperinr  Mway:    #  000 

For,  ah  I  how  few,  who  dhould  like  thee  offend, 
Like  thee  have  talent*  to  regain  the  friend  ? 
To  plead  indulgence,  and  thy  fault  atone, 
Suffice  thy  father'*  merit  and  thy  own: 
(foneroun  alike,  for  me,  the  aire  and  non 
Have  greatly  aufler'd,  and  have  greatly  done. 
I  yield;  that  all  may  know,  my  noul  can  bend, 
Nor  in  my  pride  preferr'd  before  my  friend." 

lie  Maid;  and,  pleaied  bin  pannion  to  command, 
Ke*ign'd  the  courier  to  Notiman'n  hand,  700 

Friend  of  the  youthful  chief:  himnolf  content, 
The  shining  charger  to  hi*  vomoI  itent. 

The  golden  talent*  Morion  next  o\Au\u\\\ 
The  fifth  reward,  the  double  Imvrt,  rcuuvoCvV 
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Achilles  this  to  reverend  Nestor  bears, 
Ad<1  thus  the  purpose  of  his  gift  declares : 

"Accept  thou  this,  oh,  sacred  sire!"  he  said, 
"In  dear  memorial  of  Patroclus  dead: 
Dead,  and  for  ever  lost,  Patroclus  lies, 
For  ever  snatch'd  from  our  desiring  eyes! 
Take  thou  this  token  of  a  grateful  heart: 
Though  'lis  not  thine  to  hurl  the  distant  dart, 
The  quoit  to  toss,  the  ponderous  mace  to  wield, 
Or  urge  the  race,  or  wrestle  on  the  field: 
Thy  pristine  vigour  age  has  overthrown, 
But  left  the  glory  of  the  past  thy  own." 

He  said;  and  placed  the  goblet  at  his  side. 
With  joy  the  venerable  king  replied: 

"Wisely  and  well,  my  son,  thy  words  have  proved 
A  senior  honour'd,  and  a  friend  beloved  : 
Too  true  it  is,  deserted  of  my  strength, 
These  withered  arms  and  limbs  have  faiPd  at  lenj 
Oh !  had  I  now  that  force  I  felt  of  yore, 
Known  through  Buprasium  and  the  Pylian  shore' 
Victorious  then  in  every  solemn  game, 
Ordain'd  to  Amarynces'  mighty  name; 
The  brave  Epeians  gave  my  glory  way; 
jStoltans,  Pjiians,  all  resign'd  the  day. 
I  queil'd  Clytomedes  in  fights  of  hand, 
And  backward  hurl'd  Ancaeus  on  the  sand, 
Surpass'd  Iphyclus  in  the  swift  career, 
Phyleus  and  Polydorus  with  the  spear. 
The  sons  of  Actor  won  the  prize  of  horse, 
But  won  by  numbers,  not  by  art  or  force: 
For  the  famed  twins,  impatient  to  survey, 
Prize  after  prize,  by  Nestor  borne  away, 
Sprung  to  their  car;  and,  with  united  pains, 
One  lash'd  the  coursers,  while  one  ruled  the  reins. 
Such  once  I  was!     Now  to  these  tasks  succeeds 
A  younger  race,  that  emulate  our  deeds: 
I  yield,  alas ! — to  age  who  must.  tuA  ywJA!'.— 
Though  once  the  foremost  \\eio  o 
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Go  thou,  my  sonl  by  generous  friendship  lodf 

With  martial  honour*  decorate  the  dead; 

While  pleased  I  take  the  gift  thy  hands  present 

(Pledge  of  bonevolunco  and  kind  intent); 

Rejoiced,  of  rill  tho  numerous  Greeks,  to  hoc 

Not  ouo  but  honour*  sacred  age  and  mo: 

Those  due  distinctions  thou  no  well  canst  pay, 

May  the  just  god*  return  another  day!"  700 

Proud  of  the  gift,  thus  spake  the  full  of  day* 
Achilla*  heard  him,  prouder  of  the  praifie. 

The  prize*  next  are  orderM  to  the  field, 
For  the  bold  champion*  who  the  eoistus  wield. 
A  stately  mule,  u*  yet  by  toil*  unbroke, 
Of  «ix  year*  age,  unconscious  of  the  yoke, 
In  to  the  circus  led,  and  firmly  bound; 
Next  stands  a  goblet,  mossy,  large,  and  round. 
Achilla*,  rising,  thu*:  "Let  Greece  excite 
Two  heroes  e(|ual  to  thin  hardy  light ;  700 

Who  dare  the  foe  with  lifted  arm*  provoke, 
And  ru*h  beneath  the  long-descending  *troko. 
On  whom  Apollo  nhall  the  palm  bestow, 
And  whom  the  (J rook*  supreme  by  conquest  know, 
This  mule  hi*  dauntless  labours  shall  repay; 
The  vanquish'd  bear  the  mas«y  bowl  away.M 

This  dreadful  combat  great  EpJtus  chose, 
High  o'er  the  crowd,  enormous  bulk  I  he  rose, 
And  seized  the  beast,  and  thus  began  to  say: 

"Stand  forth  some  man  to  bear  the  bowl  away  I        770 
(Prise  of  his  ruin:)  for  who  dare*  deny 
This  mule  my  right,  thf  undoubted  victor  I? 
Others,  'tis  owu'd,  in  fields  of  battle  shine, 
Dut  the  first  honours  of  this  fight  are  mine; 
For  who  excels  in  all?    Then  let  my  foe 
Draw  near,  but  first  his  certain  fortune  know: 
Secure,  this  hand  shall  his  whole  frame  confound, 
Mash  all  his  bones,  and  all  his  body  pound: 
Ho  let  his  friends  be  nigh,  a  numU\v\  Vvvv\\\* 
To  heave  tho  biUter'd  ourcmra  off  t\\fc  \Aw^r  n^ 
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The  giant  spoke;  and  in  »  stupid  gaze 
The  host  beheld  him  silent  with  amaze! 
'Twas  thou,  Euryalus!  who  durst  aspire 
To  meet  his  might,  and  emulate  thy  sire, 
The  great  Meeistheus,  who  in  days  of  yore 
In  Theban  games  the  noblest  trophy  bore 
(The  games  ordain'd  dead  CEdipus  to  grace), 
And  singly  vanquish'd  the  Cadmasan  race. 
Him  great  Tydidcs  urges  to  contend. 
Warm  with  the  hopes  of conquest  for  his  friend; 
Ollk'ious  with  the  cincture  girds  him  round; 
And  to  his  wrist  the  glovea  of  death  are  bound. 
Amid  the  circle  now  each  champion  stands, 
And  poises  high  in  air  his  iroi 
With  clashing  gauntlets  now  they  fiercely  close, 
Their  crackling  jaws  reecho  to  the  blows, 
And  painful  sweat  from  all  their  members  flows. 
At  length  Epeus  dealt  a  weighty  blow 
Full  on  the  cheek  of  his  unwary  foe; 
Beneath  that  ponderous  arm's  resistless  sway 
Down  dropp'd  he  nerveless,  and  extended  lay. 
As  a  large  fish,  when  winds  and  waters  roar, 
By  some  huge  billow  dash'd  against  the  shore. 
Lies  panting;  not  less  balter'd  with  his  wound. 
The  bleeding  hero  pants  upon  the  ground. 
To  rear  his  fallen  foe  the  victor  lends, 
Scornful,  his  hand;  and  gives  him  to  his  friends; 
Whose  arms  support  him  reeling  through  the  tlm 
And  dragging  his  disabled  legs  along; 
Nodding,  his  head  hangs  down  his  shoulder  o'er; 
His  mouth  and  nostrils  pour  the  clotted  gore ; 
Wrapp'd  round  in  mists  he  lies,  and  lost  to  thought; 
His  friends  receive  the  bowl,  too  dearly  bought. 

The  third  bold  game  Achilles  next  demands, 
And  calls  the  wrestlers  to  the  level  sands; 
A  massy  tripod  for  the  victor  lies, 
Of  twice  six  oxen  its  reputed  fitvie-, 
And  next,  the  loser's  spirits  \o  xea\.ot«, 
-4  female  captive,  valued  Irav  o.v  ft 
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Scarce  did  the  chief  the  vigorous  strife  propoie,         890 

When  tower-like  Ajax  and  Ulydde*  ro»e. 

Amid  tho  ring  each  nervou*  rival  *  tan  da, 

Embracing  rigid  with  implicit  handdt 

Clodo  lock'd  above,  their  hoadd  and  armd  are  mlx'd; 

Below,  thoir  planted  foot,  at  distance  fix'd  i 

Like  two  dtrong  raftord  which  the  builder  forma, 

Proof  to  tho  wintry  wind*  nnd  howling  dtormi, 

Thoir  top*  connected,  but  at  wider  apace, 

Fix'd  on  tho  centre  dtandd  their  Molid  bane, 

Now  to  the  gradp  each  manly  body  bend*:  880 

The  humid  dweat  from  every  pore  doncendij 

Their  boned  rewound  with  bloWdj  dided,  dhouldera,  thighi, 

Swell  to  each  gripe,  and  bloody  tumoun  fine. 

Nor  could  Ulyddcd,  for  hid  art  renownM, 

O'erturn  tho  strength  of  Ajax  on  the  ground: 

Nor  could  the  strength  of  Ajax  overthrow 

The  watchful  caution  of  hi*  artful  foe. 

While  tho  long  Htrife  ov'n  tired  the  looker»-on, 

Thud  to  UlyddOd  dpoko  great  Telamon: 

•'Or  let  mo  lift  thee,  chief,  or  lift  thou  mo:  840 

Vrov*  wo  our  force,  and  Jove  the  rent  decree.'* 

He  Maid:  and,  M mining,  heaved  hirn  oif  the  ground 
With  matchloM  dtrongth;  that  time  Uly**e«  found 
Tho  dtrongth  V  evade,  and  where  the  nerved  combine 
1  Ism  ankle  dtruck:  the  giant  fell  dupinej 
UlyddOd,  following,  on  hid  bodom  lied; 
Hhoutd  of  applattdo  run  rattling  through  the  dkiod. 
Ajax  to  lift,  Ulydded  next  addayd; 
He  barely  dtirrM  him,  but  he  could  not  raide: 
Hid  knee  lock'd  fadt,  the  foe'*  attempt  denied  f  850 

And,  grappling  clodo,  they  tumble  dido  by  dido. 
Dollied  with  honourable  dudt,  they  roll, 
Still  breathing  dtrife,  and  undubdued  of  soul: 
Again  they  rnge,  again  to  combat  riie; 
When  groat  A  chilled  thud  divided  the  prtoe: 

irVour  noble  vigour,  ohf  my  fr\wvv\*\  t**Vcttat\ 
Nor  woary  out  your  genoroun  Atw\jJ\\\tvNtic^* 
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Ye  bolh  have  won:  let  others  who  excel, 

Now  prove  that  prowess  you  have  proved  so  well." 

The  hero's  words  the  willing  chiefs  obey, 
From  their  tired  bodies  wipe  the  dust  away, 
And  clothed  anew,  the  following  games  survey. 

And  now  succeed  ihe  gifts  orduin'd  to  grace 
The  youths  contending  in  the  rapid  race. 
A  silver  urn  that  full  six  measures  held, 
By  none  in  weight  or  workmanship  excel' d ; 
Sidonian  artists  taught  the  frame  to  shine, 
Elaborate  with  artifice  divine; 
Whence  Tyrian  sailors  did  the  prize  transport, 
And  gave  to  Thoas  at  the  Lemnian  port: 
From  him  descended,  good  Eunaius  heir'd 
The  glorious  gift;  and,  for  Lycaon  spared, 
To  brave  Patroclus  gave  the  rich  reward. 
Now,  the  same  hero's  funeral  rites  to  grace, 
It  stands  the  prize  of  swiftness  in  the  race. 
A  well-fed  ox  was  for  the  second  placed; 
And  half  a  talent  must  content  the  last. 

Achilles,  rising,  then  bespoke  the  train: 
"Who  hope  the  palm  of  swiftness  to  obtain, 
Stand  forth,  and  bear  these  prizes  from  the  plain." 

The  hero  said ;  and,  starting  from  his  place, 
Oilean  Ajax  rises  to  the  race; 
Ulysses  next;  and  lie  whose  speed  surpass'd 
His  youthful  equals,  Nestor's  son  Ihe  last. 
Ranged  in  a  line  the  ready  racers  stand; 
Pelides  points  the  barrier  with  his  hand. 
All  start  at  once;  Oileus  led  the  race: 
The  next  Ulysses,  measuring  pace  with  pace: 
Behind  him,  diligently  close,  he  sped, 
As  closely  following  as  the  running  thread 
The  spindle  follows,  and  displays  the  charms, 
Of  the  fair  spinster's  breast,  and  moving  arms: 
Graceful  in  motion  thus,  his  foe  he  plies, 
And  trends  each  footstep  ere  \.Vic  &\\s\.  tan  yvhvi 
His  glowing  breath  upon  bin  sWrnVVsca  $MS*% 
Th'  admiring  Greeks  loud,  acctamofiom  tf 
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To  him  they  give  their  wi*he»,  heart*,  and  eye*, 

And  newl  their  *ouIn  before  him  a»  ho  (lien. 

Now  three  timcN  turn'd  in  pronpeot  of  the  goal, 

The  punting  chief  to  Pull  an  lilt*  hi*  *oul:  900 

"A**i*t,  0  goddenfll"  (thu*  in  thought  he  pray'd,) 

And  prevent  at  hid  thought  dencendu  the  maid. 

Duoy'd  by  her  heavenly  force,  he  ieem*  to  iwim, 

And  feel*  a  pinion  lifting  every  limb. 

All  fierce  and  ready  now  the  prize  to  gain, 

Unhappy  Ajax  Ntumhle*  on  the  plain 

(O'erturnM  by  PuIIuh),  where  the  ulippery  *hore 

Wan  "loggM  with  *limy  dung,  and  mingled  gore, 

(The  nelf-Name  place  benido  Patroclu*'  pyre, 

Where  late  the  Hlaughter'd  victim*  fed  the  fire:)  010 

BenmearM  with  filth,  and  blotted  o'er  with  clay, 

Obncene  to  night,  the  rueful  racer  lay; 

The  well-fed  bull  (the  necond  prize)  he  nhared, 

And  lelt  the  urn  UlyNHen'  rich  reward. 

Then,  graiping  by  the  horn  the  mighty  beast, 

The  bailled  hero  thim  the  Greek*  addre**'d: 

"Aceumed  fate  I  the  conquest  I  torego: 
A  mortal  I,  a  godde**  wan  my  foe; 
Hhe  urged  her  favourite  on  the  rapid  way, 
And  Palla*,  not  Wynne*,  won  the  day."  OttO 

Thus  Hourly  wuilM  he,  «puttaring  dirt  and  gore, 
A  burnt  of  laughter  echoM  through  the  *hore. 
Autilochu*,  more  humorou*  than  the  rent, 
Take*  the  la*t  prize,  and  taken  it  with  a  je*t: 

"Why  with  our  wi*er  elder*  *hould  we  »trive? 
The  god*  wtill  love  them,  and  they  alway*  thrive. 
Ve  *ee,  to  Ajax  I  must  yield  the  prize: 
He  to  Uly**e*,  *till  more  aged  and  wi*e 
(A  green  old  age,  uncon*eiou*  of  decay*, 
That  proven  the  hero  born  in  better  day*  I)  080 

Heboid  hi*  vigour  in  thin  active  race, 
Achillea  only  boa*t*  a  *wifter  pace: 
For  who  can  mutch  Achillea'!     Vlu  >n\w  i\>m\* 
Mu*t  yot  bo  more  than  hero,  nun1*  \Xvft»  wvwx^ 
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TV  effect  succeeds  the  speech:  Pel  ides  cries, 
"Thy  artful  praise  AoBSTtm  B  better  prize; 
Nor  Greece  in  vain  shall  hear  thy  friend  extol'd; 
Receive  a  talent  of  the  purest  gold." 
The  youth  departs  content.     The  host  admire 
The  son  of  Nestor,  worthy  of  his  sire.  K 

Next  these,  a  buckler,  spear,  and  helm,  he  brings; 
Cast  on  the  plain  the  brazen  burden  tiagu 
Anns,  which  of  late  divine  Sarpedon  wure, 
And  great  Patroclus  in  short  triumph  bore. 
"Stand  forth  the  bravest  of  our  host!"  he  qni; 
"Whoever  dares  deserve  so  rich  a  prize, 
Now  grace  the  lists  before  our  army's  sight, 
And,  aheath'd  in  steel,  provoke  his  foe  to  fight. 
Who  first  the  jointed  armour  shall  explore, 
And  slain  his  rival's  mail  with  issuing  gore,  S 

The  sword  Astcropajus  possess'd  of  old 
(A  Thracian  blade,  distinct  with  studs  of"  gold) 
Shall  pay  the  stroke,  and  grace  the  striker's  side : 
These  arms  in  common  let  the  chiefs  divide; 
For  each  brave  champion,  when  the  combat  ends, 
A  sumptuous  banquet  at  our  tent  attends. 

Fierce  at  the  word,  up  rose  great  Tydeus'  son, 
And  the  huge  bulk  of  Ajax  Telamon. 
Clad  in  refulgent  steel,  on  either  hand, 
The  dreadful  chiefs  amid  the  circle  stand:  9i 

Lowering  they  meet,  tremendous  to  the  sight ; 
Each  Argive  bosom  beats  with  fierce  delight. 
Opposed  in  arms  not  long  they  idly  stood. 
But  thrice  they  closed,  and  thrice  the  charge  renew'd. 
A  furious  pass  the  spear  of  Ajax  made 
Through  the  broad  shield,  but  at  the  corslet  stay'd : 
Not  thus  the  foe :  his  javelin  aim'd  above 
The  buckler's  margin,  at  the  neck  he  drove. 
But,  Greece  now  trembling  for  her  hero's  life, 
Bade  share  the  honours,  and  surcease  the  strife.  V> 

Yet  still  the  victor's  due  TyiVides  gams, 
With  him  the  sword  and  tftuddei  \«\\  t 
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Then  hurl'd  the  hero  thundering  on  the  ground 
A  mass  of  iron  (an  enormous  round), 
Whose  weight  and  size  the  circling  Greeks  admire, 
Rude  from  the  furnace,  and  but  shaped  by  fire. 
Thii  mighty  quoit  Atition  wont  to  rear, 
And  from  his  whirling  arm  dismiss  in  air: 
The  giant  by  Achilles  slain,  he  stow'd 
Among  his  spoils  this  memorable  load.  080 

For  this,  he  bids  those  nervous  artists  vie, 
That  teach  the  disc  to  sound  along  the  sky: 
14 Let  him  whose  might  can  hurl  this  bowl,  arise; 
Who  farthest  hurls  it,  takes  it  as  his  prize. 
If  he  be  one,  enrich'd  with  large  domain 
Of  downs  for  flocks,  and  arable  for  grain, 
Small  stock  of  iron  needs  that  man  provide  i 
His  hinds  and  swains  whole  years  shall  be  supplied 
From  hence :  nor  ask  the  neighbouring  city's  aid, 
For  ploughshares,  wheels,  and  all  the  rural  trade/'      000 

Stern  Polyposes  steppM  before  the  throng, 
And  great  Leontous,  more  than  mortal  strong: 
Whose  force  with  rival  forces  to  oppose, 
Up  rose  great  Ajax;  up  Epflus  rose. 
Each  stood  in  order:  first  Eptius  threw: 
High  o'er  the  wondering  crowds  the  whirling  circle  flow; 
Leonteus  next  a  little  space  surpassVl; 
And  third,  the  strength  of  godlike  Ajax  cast: 
O'er  both  their  marks  it  flew,  till  fiercely  flung 
From  Polyposes'  arm,  the  discus  sung:  1000 

Far  as  a  swain  his  whirling  sheephook  throws, 
That  distant  falls  among  the  grazing  cows, 
So  past  them  all  the  rapid  circle  flies: 
His  friends  (while  loud  applauses  shake  the  skies) 
With  force  conjoined  heave  off  the  weighty  prize. 

Those  who  in  skilful  archery  contend, 
He  next  invites  the  twanging  bow  to  bend: 
And  twice  ten  axes  cast  amidst  the  round 
(Ten  double-edged,  and  ten  Uw\l  *\\\^  vmwwXy 
The  matt,  which  late  a  lirsl-ralo  ftuXtoj  We**  x^v 

The  hero  fixes  in  the  sandy  n\\ortt\ 
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To  the  tall  top  a  milk-white  dove  they  tie, 
The  trembling  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly, 
"Whose  weapon  strikes  yon  fluttering  bird,  shall  bear 
These  two-edged  axes,  terrible  in  war; 
The  single,  he  whose  shaft  divides  the  cord.' 

He  said ;  experienced  Morion  took  the  word ; 
And  skilful  Teucer:  in  the  helm  they  threw 
Their  lota  inscribed,  and  forth  the  latter  flew. 
Swift  from  the  string  the  sounding  arrow  flies;  10*.'" 

But  flies  unblesa'dl     No  grateful  sacrifice, 
No  firstling  lambs,  unheedful !  didst  thou  vow 
To  Phcebus,  patron  of  the  shaft  and  bow. 
For  this,  thy  well-aim'd  arrow  tura'd  aside, 
Err'd  from  the  dove,  yet  cut  the  cord  that  tied: 
Adown  the  main-mast  fell  the  partial  string, 
And  the  free  bird  to  heaven  displays  her  wing: 
Seas,  shores,  and  skies,  with  loud  applause  resound, 
And  Merion  eager  meditates  the  wound: 
He  takes  the  bow,  directs  the  shaft  above,  1030 

And,  following  with  his  eye  the  soaring  dove, 
Implores  the  god  to  speed  it  through  the  skies, 
With  vows  of  firstling  lambs,  and  grateful  sacrifice. 
The  dove  in  airy  circles  as  she  wheels, 
Amid  the  clouds  the  piercing  arrow  feels; 
Quite  through  and  through  the  point  its  passage  f  •umJ. 
And  at  his  feet  fell  bloody  to  the  ground. 
The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breath'd  her  last, 
With  flagging  wings  alighted  on  the  mast; 
A  moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions  there,  10-40 

Then  sudden  dropp'd,  and  left  her  life  in  air. 
From  the  pleased  crowd  new  peals  of  thunder  rise, 
And  to  the  ships  brave  Merion  bears  the  prize. 

To  close  the  funeral  games  Achilles  last 
A  massy  spear  amid  the  circle  placed, 
An  ample  charger  of  unsullied  frame, 
With  flowers  high-wrought,  not  hlacken'd  yet  by 
For  these  he  bids  the  heroes  ■pTove  vYusvt  -m\, 
Whose  dexterous  skill  directs  \\ve  ft-jvag  ifWfci 
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Here  too  great  Merion  hopes  the  noble  prize; 
Nor  here  disdained  the  king  of  men  to  rise. 
With  joy  Pelides  saw  the  honour  paid, 
Rose  to  the  monarch,  and  respectful  said: 

"Thee  first  in  virtue,  as  in  power  supreme, 
Oh,  king  of  nations!  all  thy  Greeks  proclaim; 
In  every  martial  game  thy  worth  attest, 
And  know  thee  both  their  greatest  and  their  best. 
Take  then  the  prize,  but  let  brave  Merion  bear 
This  beamy  javeiin  in  thy  brother's  war." 

Pleased  from  the  hero's  lips  his  praise  to  hear, 
The  king  to  Merion  gives  the  brazen   spear: 
But,  set  apart  for  sacred  use,  commands 
The  glittering  charger  to  Talthybius'  hands. 
22*  Hh 


AaovMitrr, — The  gods  deliberate  about  Ihe  redemption  of  Hector1!  body. 
Jupiter  lends  Thetis  to  Achillea,  lo  dispose  him  for  the  restoring;  it 
and  Irii  to  Priam,  to  encourage  him  to  go  in  person,  and  treat  fot  i 
The  old  king-,  notwithstanding  ihe  ramOna trances  of  his  queen,  niikt 
ready  for  the  journey,  to  which  lie  is  encouraged  by  an  omen  fromJupiui 
He  sets  forth  in  hie  chariot,  with  a  wagon  loaded  with  presents,  undt 
the  charge  of  Idteus,  the  herald.  Mercury  descends  in  the  shape  of 
young  mau,  and  conducts  him  to  the  pavilion  of  Achilles.  Their  conior- 
•ation  on  the  way.  Priam  finds  Achilles  at  his  tabic,  costs  himself  ' 
feet,  and  begs  for  the  body  of  his  bod.  Achilles,  moved  with  comp 
grants  his  request,  detains  him  one  night  in  his  tent,  and  the  next  mi 
sends  him  home  with  the  body  ;  the  Trojans  run  out  to  meet  him.  The 
lamentations  of  Andromache,  Hecuba,  and  Helen,  with  [he  suleniniiii-j 
of  the  funeral. 

The  time  of  twelve  days  is  employed  in  this  book  while  the  body  of  HcGtir 
lies  in  the  tent  of  Achillea  j  and  as  many  more  are  spent  in  the  truce  a! 
for  his  interment    The  scene  is  partly  in  Achilles'  camp,  and  partly  in  Troy. 

Now  from  the  finish' d  games  the  Grecian  hand 
Seek  their  black  ships,  and  clear  the  crowded  strand 
All  stretch'd  at  ease,  the  genia!  banquet  share, 
And  pleasing  slumbers  quiet  all  their  care. 
Not  so  Achilles;  he,  to  grief  re sign'd, 
His  friend's  dear  image  present  to  his  mind, 
Takes  his  sad  couch,  more  unobserved  to  weep, 
Nor  tastes  the  gifts  of  all-composing  sleep. 
Restless  he  roll'd  around  his  weary  bed, 
And  all  his  soul  on  his  Patroclus  fed : 
The  form  so  pleasing,  and  the  heart  so  kind, 
That  youthful  vigor,  and  that  manly  mind, 
What  toils  they  shared,  what  martial  works  they  wrought, 
What  seas  they  measured,  and  what  fields  they  fought : 
All  pasa'd  before  him  in  remembrance  dear, 
Thought  follows  thought,  atvi  \.em  «\kac«&»  v>  \«sx. 
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And  now  nupine,  now  prone,  the  hero  lay, 

Now  nhiftfi  bin  Hide,  impatient  for  the  day : 

Then  ntarting  up,  dinconnolate  he  goc» 

Wide  on  the  lonely  beach  to  vent  bin  woe».  90 

There,  an  the  Military  mourner  raven, 

The  ruddy  morning  Hhoh  o'er  the  wave*: 

Noon  uh  it  rone,  bin  furioun  Hteodrt  he  join'd: 

The  chariot  (lien,  and  Hector  trail*  behind. 

And  thrice,  Patroclunl  round  thy  monument 

Wan  Hector  dntgg'd,  then  hurried  to  the  tent. 

There  nleep  at  hint  o'ercome*  the  hero'n  ©yen; 

While  foul  in  dunt  th'  unhonour'd  carcane  lion, 

But  not  denorted  by  the  pitying  wkien: 

For  PhmbuN  watch'd  it  with  nuperior  care,  30 

Preserved  from  gaping  wound*  and  tainting  air; 

And  ignominious  an  it  nwcpt  the  field, 

Hpread  o'er  the  nacred  corne  bin  golden  nhiold. 

All  Heaven  wan  moved,  and  HermoN  will'd  to  go 

By  ntealth  to  Nnatcb  him  from  th'  inNulting  foe ; 

Hut  Neptune  thin,  and  Pallan  thin  demon, 

And  th'  unrelenting  emproNn  of  the  nkien: 

E'er  ninco  that  day  implacable  to  Troy, 

What  time  young  Parin,  simple  shepherd  boy, 

Won  by  destructive  hint  (reward  obscene)  40 

Their  charms  rejected  for  the  Cyprian  queen. 

Hut  when  the  tenth  celestial  morning  broke, 

To  heaven  assembled,  thus  Apollo  spoke: 

4,Unpitying  powers  I  how  oil  each  holy  fane 
Hum  Hector  tinged  with  blood  of  victims  slain  I 
And  can  ye  still  bin  cold  remains  pursue? 
Mt ill  grudge  bin  body  to  the  Trojans'  view? 
Deny  to  consort,  mother,  Hon,  and  sire, 
The  last  Had  honours  of  a  funeral  fire? 
Is  then  the  dire  Achilles  all  your  care?  60 

That  iron  heart,  inflexibly  severe; 
A  lion,  not  a  man,  who  slaughters  wide 
In  strength  of  rage  and  tmiMtotuw  of  \ktw\^\ 
Who  haute*  to  murder  with  &  hwv&w*  Vih 
In  vade*  around,  and  breathon  Wx  \.o  Cta^Xwj  * 


\ 
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Shame  is  not  of  his  soul,  nor  understood. 

The  greatest  evil  and  the  greatest  good. 

Still  for  one  loss  he  rages  unresign'd, 

Repugnant  to  the  lot  of  all  mankind; 

To  lose  a  friend,  a  brother,  or  a  son, 

Heaven  dooms  each  mortal,  and  its  will  is  done ; 

Awhile  they  sorrow,  then  dismiss  their  care; 

Fate  gives  the  wound,  and  man  is  born  to  bear. 

But  this,  insatiate,  the  commission  given, 

By  fate  exceeds,  and  tempts  the  wrath  of  Heaven: 

Lo,  how  his  rage  dishonest  drags  along 

Hector's  dead  earth,  insensible  of  wrong ! 

Brave  though  he  be,  yet  by  no  reason  awed, 

He  violates  the  laws  of  man  and  God." 

"If  equal  honours  by  the  partial  skies 
Are  dootn'd  both  heroes,"  Juno  thus  replies; 
"If  Thetis'  son  must  no  distinction  know, 
Then  hear,  ye  gods!  the  patron  of  the  bow. 
But  Hector  only  boasts  a  mortal  claim; 
His  birth  deriving  from  a  mortal  dame ; 
Achilles,  of  your  own  ethereal  race, 
Springs  from  a  goddess,  by  a  man's  embrace, 
(A  goddess  by  ourself  to  Peleus  given, 
A  man  divine,  and  chosen  friend  of  Heaven.) 
To  grace  those  nuptials,  from  the  bright  abode 
Yourselves  were  present;  where  this  minstrel  god 
(Well  pleased  to  share  the  feast)  amid  the  choir, 
Stood  proud  to  hymn,  and  tune  his  youthful  lyre." 

Then  thus  the  Thunderer  checks  th'  imperial  dame: 
"Let  not  thy  wrath  the  court  of  heaven  inflame; 
Their  merits,  not  their  honours,  are  the  same. 
But  mine,  and  every  god's  peculiar  grace, 
Hector  deserves  of  all  the  Trojan  race: 
Still  on  our  shrines  his  grateful  offerings  lay, 
(The  only  honours  men  to  gods  can  pay:) 
Nor  ever  from  our  smoking  altars  ceased 
The  pure  Jihation  and  the  hoYj  feus*. 
Howe'er,  by  stealth  to  snatch  V\\e  corws  wwaq , 
We  will  not:  Thetia  guards  'A  twgU  W  A" 
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But  haste,  and  summon  to  our  courts  above 
The  azure  queen:  let  her  persuasion  move 
Her  furious  son  from  Priam  to  receive 
The  profler'd  ransom,  and  the  corse  to  leave." 

He  added  not;  and  Iris  from  the  skies, 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  on  the  message  flies,  100 

Met&orous  the  face  of  ocean  sweeps, 
Refulgent  gliding  o'er  the  sable  deeps. 
Between  where  Samos  wide  his  forests  spreads, 
And  rocky  Imbrus  lifts  its  pointed  heads, 
Down  plunged  the  maid  (the  parted  waves  resound) : 
She  plunged,  and  instant  shot  the  dark  profound. 
As,  bearing  death  in  the  fallacious  bait, 
From  the  bent  angle  sinks  the. leaden  weight; 
So  pass'd  the  goddess  through  the  closing  wave, 
Where  Thetis  sorrow'd  in  her  sacred  cave;  110 

There  placed  amidst  her  melancholy  train, 
(The  blue-hair'd  sisters  of  the  sacred  main,) 
Pensive  she  sat,  revolving  fates  to  come, 
And  wept  her  godlike  son's  approaching  doom. 

Then  thus  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow: 
"Arise,  O  Thetis!  from  thy  seats  below: 
'Tis  Jove  that  calls." — "And  why"  (the  dame  replies) 
"Calls  Jove  his  Thetis  to  the  hated  skies? 
Sad  object  as  I  am  for  heavenly  sight ! 
Ah,  may  my  sorrows  ever  shun  the  light!  120 

Howe'er,  be  heaven's  almighty  sire  obey'd." 

She  spake,  and  veiPd  her  head  in  sable  shade, 
Which,  flowing  long,  her  graceful  person  clad; 
And  forth  she  paced,  majestically  sad. 

Then  through  the  world  of  waters  they  repair 
(The  way  fair  Iris  led)  to  upper  air. 
The  deeps  dividing,  o'er  the  coast  they  rise, 
And  touch  with  momentary  flight  the  skies. 
There  in  the  lightning's  blaze  the  sire  they  found, 
And  all  the  gods  in  shining  synod  round.  130 

Thetis  approach'd  with  anguish  in  her  face, 
(Minerva,  rising,  gave  the  mourner  p\ace^ 
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Ev'o  Juno  sought  her  sorrows  to  console, 
And  offer' d  from  her  hand  the  nectar  bowl: 
She  tasted,  and  resign'd  it:  then  began 
The  sacred  sire  of  gods  and  mortal  man: 

"Thou  com'st,  fair  Thetis,  but  with  grief  o  i 
Maternal  sorrows;  long,  ah,  long  to  last! 
Suffice,  we  know  and  we  partake  thy  cares: 
But  yield  to  Fate,  and  hear  what  Jove  declares. 
Nine  days  are  past,  since  all  the  court  above 
In  Hector's  cause  have  moved  the  ear  of  Jove: 
'Twas  voted,  Hermes  from  his  godlike  foe 
By  stealth  should  bear  him,  but  we  will'd  not  so: 
We  will,  thy  son  himself  the  corse  restore, 
And  to  his  conquest  add  this_glory  more. 
Then  hie  thee  to  him,  and  our  mandate  bear: 
Tell  him  he  tempts  the  wrath  of  Heaven  too  far: 
Nor  let  him  more  (our  anger  if  he  dread) 
Vent  his  mad  vengeance  on  the  sacred  dead: 
But  yield  to  ransom  and  the  father's  prayer. 
The  mournful  father  Iris  shall  prepare 
With  gifts  to  sue,  and  offer  to  his  hands 
Whate'er  his  honour  asks  or  heart  demands." 

His  word  the  silver-footed  queen  attends, 
And  from  Olympus'  snowy  tops  descends. 
Arrived,  she  heard  the  voice  of  loud  lament, 
And  echoing  groans  that  shook  the  lofty  tent. 
His  friends  prepare  the  victim,  and  dispose 
Repast  unheeded,  while  he  vents  his  woes; 
The  goddess  seals  her  by  her  pensive  sou, 
She  press'd  his  hand,  and  tender  thus  begun: 

"How  long,  unhappy!  shall  thy  sorrows  flow; 
And  thy  heart  waste  wilh  life-consuming  wo? 
Mindless  of  food,  or  love,  whose  pleasing  reign 
Soothes  weary  life,  and  softens  human  pain? 
Oh,  snatch  the  moments  yet  within  thy  power; 
Not  long  to  live,  indulge  the  amorous  hour! 
Lo!  Jove  himsetf  (for  Soie's,  wvtwmaiid  I  bear) 
Forbids  to  tempi  t.ne  vtttf&i  o^  Tisweiv  v*j  W. 
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No  longer  then  (hi*  fury  if  thou  dread) 
Detain  the  relic*  of  great  Hector  dead; 
Nor  vent  on  senseless  eurth  thy  vengeance  vain: 
Bui  yield  to  ransom,  and  restore  the  slain." 

To  whom  Achilles:  "Do  the  random  given, 
And  we  submit,  since  such  the  will  of  Heaven." 

While  thuft  they  communed,  from  th'  Olympian  bo  worn 
Jove  orders  Iris  to  the  Trojan  towers: 

"Haute,  winged  goddess  I  to  the  sacred  town, 
And  Urgo  her  monarch  to  redeem  hid  son;  1W0 

Alone  the  Ilian  ramparts  let  him  leave, 
And  bear  what  stern  AchilleN  may  receive: 
Alone,  for  so  we  will:  no  Trojan  near; 
Except,  to  place  the  dead  with  decent  care, 
Home  aged  herald,  who  with  gentle  hand 
May  the  flow  mule*  and  funeral  car  command. 
Nor  let  him  death,  nor  let  him  danger  dread, 
Hafe  through  the  foe  by  our  protection  led: 
Him  Hermes  to  AchilleN  Khali  convey, 
Guard  of  hi*  life,  and  partner  of  hi*  way.  100 

Fierce  as  he  in,  Achillea  we  If  shall  spare 
Hid  age,  nor  touch  one  venerable  hair: 
Home  thought  there  must  be  in  a  soul  no  bravo, 
Home  sense  of  duty,  Homo  desire  to  nave." 

Then  down  her  bow  the  winged  Iris  drives, 
And  swift  at  Priam'*  mournful  court  arrive*; 
Where  the  sad  sons  beside  their  father's  throne, 
Hate  bathed  in  tears,  and  answered  groan  with  groan. 
And  all  amidst  them  lay  the  hoary  sire, 
(Had  scene  of  wo  I)     His  face  hi*  wrappM  attire         SiOO 
Conreal'd  from  sight;  with  frantic  hands  he  spread 
A  shower  of  ashes  o*er  his  neck  and  head. 
From  room  to  room  his  pensive  daughters  roam; 
Whose  shrieks  and  clamours  fill  the  vaulted  dome. 
Mindful  of  those  who,  late  their  pride  and  joy, 
Lie  pale  and  breathless  round  the  fields  of  Troy  I 
Before  the  king  Jove's  messenger  n\t\w\?*% 
And  thug  in  whispers  greets  \un  trtmbYvt^  wt%\ 
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"Fear  not,  oh  father!  no  ill  news  I  bear; 

From  Jove  I  come,  Jove  makes  thee  still  his  care; 
For  Hector's  sake  these  walls  he  bids  thee  leave, 
And  bear  what  stern  Achilles  may  receive: 
Alone,  for  so  he  wills:  no  Trojan  near, 
Except,  to  place  the  dead  with  decent  care, 
Some  aged  herald,  who  with  gentle  hand 
May  t lie  sluw  mules  and  funeral  car  command. 
Nor  shall  thou  death,  nor  shall  thou  danger  dread; 
Safe  through  the  foe  by  his  protection  led: 
Thee  Hermes  to  Pelides  shall  convey, 
Guard  of  thy  life,  and  partner  of  thy  way. 
Fierce  as  be  is,  Achilles'  self  shall  spare 
Thy  age,  nor  touch  one  venerable  hair: 
Some  thought  there  must  be  in  a  soul  so  brave, 
Some  sense  of  duty,  some  desire  to  save." 

She  spoke,  and  vanish'd.     Priam  bids  prepare 
His  gentle  mules,  and  harness  to  the  car; 
There,  for  the  gifts,  a  polish'd  casket  lay: 
His  pious  sons  the  king's  command  obey. 
Then  pass'd  the  monarch  to  his  bridal-room. 
Where  cedar-beams  the  lofty  roofs  perfume, 
And  where  the  treasures  of  his  empire  lay: 
Then  call'd  his  queen,  and  thus  began  to  say: 

"Unhappy  consort  of  a  king  distress'd! 
Partake  the  troubles  of  thy  husband's  breast: 
I  saw  descend  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
Who  bids  me  try  Achilles'  mind  to  move; 
Forsake  these  ramparts,  and  with  gifts  obtain 
The  corse  of  Hector,  at  yon  navy  slain. 
Tell  me  thy  thought:  my  heart  impels  to  go 
Through  hostile  camps,  and  bears  me  to  the  foe." 

The  hoary  monarch  thus.     Her  piercing  cries' 
Sad  Hecuba  renews,  and  then  replies: 

"Ah!  whither  wanders  thy  distemper'd  mind? 
And  where  the  prudence  now  that  awed  mankind? 
Through  Phrygia  once,  and  foreign  regions  known ; 
JVow  all  confused,  cftstracAeo,  o\  en'wwwaX 
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Singly  to  pa**  through  ho*t*  of  food !  to  face 

(Oh,  heart  of  *tool  I)  the  murderer  of  thy  race  I 

To  view  that  doathful  eye,  und  wander  o'er 

Tho*o  hand*  yet  red  with  Hector'*  nohle  gore  I  250 

Alan  I  my  lord !  ho  known  not  how  to  *pare, 

And  what  hi*  mercy,  thy  ulain  ion*  declare; 

Ho  hravel  no  many  fallen  I    To  calm  hid  rage 

Vain  wore  thy  dignity,  and  vain  thy  age. 

No:  pent  in  thin  Nad  palace,  lot  u*  give 

To  grief  the  wretched  day*  we  have  to  live. 

Ntill,  itill  for  Hector  let  our  *orrow*  (low, 

Horn  to  hi*  own  and  to  hi*  parent*'  wo  I 

Doom'd  from  the  hour  hin  luckle**  life  hogun,  200 

To  dog*,  to  vulture*,  and  to  Poleu*'  Hon  I 

Oh  I  in  hi*  deare«t  blood  might  I  allay 

My  rage,  and  the*o  barharitie*  repay  I 

For,  nh  I  could  Hector  merit  thu*,  who*e  breath 

Kxpired  not  meanly  in  inactive  death? 

He  pour' (I  hi*  lato*t  blood  in  manly  fight, 

And  fell  a  hero  in  hi*  country'*  right." 

"Hook  not  to  *tay  me,  nor  my  *ouI  affright 
With  word*  of  omen,  like  a  bird  of  night," 
Replied,  unmoved,  the  venerable  man; 
"'Titi  Heaven  command*  me,  and  you  urge  in  vain.     270 
Had  any  mortal  voice  th'  injunction  laid, 
Nor  augur,  pried,  nor  *eer,  had  been  oboy'd. 
A  prcNcut  goddc**  brought  the  high  commands 
1  *aw,  t  heard  her,  and  the  word  *hall  Ntand. 
1  go,  yo  god* I  obedient  to  your  call: 
If  in  yon  camp  your  power  have  doom'd  my  full, 
Content:  by  the  *ame  hand  lot  me  expire  I   * 
Add  to  the  *laughter'd  *on  the  wretched  *ire  I 
One  cold  embrace  at  lea*t  may  be  allowed, 
And  my  la*t  tear*  flow  mingled  with  hi*  blood  T  3N0 

From  forth  hi*  open'd  *tore*,  thi*  *aid,  he  drew 
Twelve  co*tly  carpet*  of  refulgent  hue: 
A*  many  vent*,  an  many  mantle*  VAA> 
And  twelve  fair  veil*,  and  gurmeuta  i\\K  >n\>\\  \&*A* 
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Two  tripods  next,  and  twice  two  efe 
With  ten  pure  talents  from  the  richest  mine; 
And  last,  a  large  well-labour'd  bowl  bad  place 
{The  pledge  of  treaties  once  with  friendly  Thrace). 
Seern'd  all  too  mean  the  stores  he  could  employ, 
For  one  last  look  to  buy  him  back  to  Troy. 

Lo!  the  sad  father,  frantic  with  his  pain, 
Around  him  furious  drives  his  menial  train: 
In  vain  ea<:!i  slave  with  duteous  care  attends; 
Each  office  hurts  him,  and  each  face  offends. 

"What  make  ye  here,  officious  crowds?"  he  cries; 
"Hence I  nor  obtrude  your  anguish  on  my  eyes. 
Have  ye  no  griefs  at  home,  to  fix  you  there? 
Am  I  the  only  object  of  despair? 
Am  I  become  my  people's  common  show, 
Set  up  by  Jove  your  spectacle  of  wo? 
No,  you  must  feel  him  too:  yourselves  must  (all; 
The  same  stem  god  to  ruin  gives  you  all: 
Nor  is  great  Hector  lost  by  me  alone; 
Your  sole  defence,  your  guardian  power,  is  gone  ' 
I  see  your  blood  the  fields  of  Phrygia  drown, 
I  see  the  ruins  of  your  smoking  town ! 
O  send  me,  gods!  ere  that  sad  day  shall  come, 
A  willing  ghost  to  Pluto's  dreary  dome!" 

He  said;  and  feebly  drives  his  friends  away; 
The  sorrowing  friends  his  frantic  rage  obey. 
Next  on  his  sons  his  erring  fury  falls, 
Polites,  Paris,  Agathon,  he  calls: 
His  threats  Deiphobus  and  Dius  hear, 
Hippothoiis,  Pammon,  Helenus  the  seer, 
And  generous  Antiphon:  for  yet  these  nine 
Survived,  sad  relics  of  his  numerous  line. 

"Inglorious  sons  of  an  unhappy  sire  I 
Why  did  not  all  in  Hector's  cause  expire? 
Wretch  that  I  am !  my  bravest  offspring  slain, 
You,  the  disgrace  of  Priam's  house  remaifi : 
Mestor  the  brave,  renown  &  m  ysvcvVs  o^  ism, 
With  Troileus,  dreadM  on  \us  vus\\m£  tax. 
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And  last  great  Hector,  more  than  man  divine. 

For  sure  he  seem'd  not  of  terrestrial  line  1 

All  those,  relentless  Mars  untimely  slew, 

And  left  me  these,  a  soft  and  servile  crew, 

Whose  days  the  feast  and  wanton  dance  employ. 

Gluttons  and  flatterers,  the  contempt  of  Troy  I 

Why  teach  ye  not  my  rapid  wheels  to  run, 

And  speed  my  journey  to  redeem  my  son?"  330 

The  sons  their  father's  wretched  age  revere, 
Forgive  his  anger,  and  produce  the  car. 
High  on  the  seat  the  cabinet  they  bind: 
The  new-made  car,  with  solid  beauty  shined ; 
Box  was  the  yoke,  emboss'd  with  costly  pains,  i 

And  hung  with  ringlets  to  receive  the  reins; 
Nine  cubits  long,  the  traces  swept  the  ground ; 
These  to  the  chariot's  polish'd  pole  they  bound, 
Then  fix'd  a  ring  the  running  reins  to  guide, 
And  close  beneath  the  gather'd  ends  were  tied.  340 

Next  with  the  gifts  (the  price  of  Hector  slain) 
The  sad  attendants  load  the  groaning  wain: 
Last  to  the  yoke  the  well-matched  mules  they  bring, 
(The  gift  of  Mysia  to  the  Trojan  king.) 
But  the  fair  horses,  long  his  darling  care, 
Himself  received,  and  harness'd  to  his  car: 
Grieved  as  he  was,  he  not  this  task  denied: 
The  hoary  herald  help'd  him  at  his  side. 
While  careful  these  the  gentle  coursers  join'd, 
Sad  Hecuba  approach'd  with  anxious  mind;  350 

A  golden  bowl  that  foam'd  with  fragrant  wine 
(Libations  destined  to  the  power  divine), 
Held  in  her  right,  before  the  steeds  she  stands, 
And  thus  consigns  it  to  the  monarch's  hands: 

"Take  this,  and  pour  to  Jove:  that,  safe  from  harms, 
His  grace  restore  thee  to  our  roof  and  arms. 
Since  victor  of  thy  fears,  and  slighting  mine, 
Heaven  or  thy  soul  inspire  this  bold  design: 
Pray  to  that  God  who  high  on  Ida's  brow 
Surveys  thy  desolated  realms  below,  Wfc 
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His  winged  messenger  to  send  from  high, 
And  lead  thy  way  with  heavenly  augury: 
Let  the  strong  sovereign  of  the  plumy  race 
Tower  on  the  right  of  yon  ethereal  space. 
That  sign  beheld,  and  strengthenM  from  above. 
Boldly  pursue  the  journey  raark'd  by  Jove; 
But  if  the  god  his  augury  denies, 
Suppress  thy  impulse,  nor  reject  advice." 

"'Tis  just,"  said  Priam,  "to  the  sire  above 
To  raise  our  hands;  for  who  so  good  as  Jove?' 

He  spoke;  and  bade  th'  attendant  handmaid  t 
The  purest  water  of  the  living  spring; 
(Her  ready  hands  the  ewer  and  basin  held:) 
Then  took  the  golden  cup  his  queen  had  iill'd; 
On  the  mid  pavement  pours  the  rosy  wine, 
Uplifts  his  eyes,  and  calls  the  power  divine: 

"Oh,  first  and  greatest!  heaven's  imperial  lord 
On  lofty  Ida's  holy  hill  adored! 
To  stern  Achilles  now  direct  my  ways, 
And  teach  him  mercy  when  a  father  prays. 
If  such  thy  will,  despatch  from  yonder  sky 
Thy  sacred  bird,  celestial  augury! 
Let  the  strong  sovereign  of  the  plumy  race 
Tower  on  the  right  of  yon  ethereal  space: 
So  shall  thy  suppliant,  strengthen'd  from  above, 
Fearless  pursue  the  journey  mark'd  by  Jove." 

Jove  heard  his  prayer,  and  from  his  throne  on  bigfc 
Despatched  his  bird,  celestial  augury! 
The  swift-wing'd  chaser  of  the  fealher'd  game, 
And  known  to  gods  by  Percnos'  lofty  name. 
Wide  as  appears  some  palace-gate  display'd, 
So  broad  his  pinions  stretch'd  their  ample  shade, 
As  stooping  dexter  with  resounding  wings 
Th'  imperial  bird  descends  in  airy  rings. 
A  dawn  of  joy  in  every  face  appears; 
The  mourning  matron  dries  her  timorous  tears: 
Swill  on  his  car  th'  imoaXtoA  kotow  <&i« 
The  brazen  portal  in.  his  passa^  nxa?,- 
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The  mules  preceding  draw  the  loaded  wain, 

Charged  with  the  gifts:  Idaeus  holds  the  rein:  400 

The  king  himself  his  gentle  steeds  controls, 

And  through  surrounding  friends  the  chariot' rolls. 

On  his  slow  wheels  the  following  people  wait, 

Mourn  at  each  step,  and  give  him  up  to  fate; 

With  hands  uplifted,  eye  him  as  he  pass'd, 

And  gaze  upon  him  as  they  gazed  their  last. 

Now  forward  fares  the  father  on  his  way, 

Through  the  lone  fields,  and  back  to  Ilion  they. 

Great  Jove  beheld  him  as  he  cross'd  the  plain, 
And  felt  the  woes  of  miserable  man:  410 

Then  thus  to  Hermes:  "Thou  whose  constant  cares 
Still  succour  mortals,  and  attend  their  prayers; 
Behold  an  object  to  thy  charge  consign'd: 
If  ever  pity  touch'd  thee  for^  mankind, 
Go,  guard  the  sire:  th'  observing  foe  prevent, 
And  safe  conduct  him  to  Achilles'  tent." 

The  god  obeys,  his  golden  pinions  binds, 
And  mounts  incumbent  on  the  wings  of  winds, 
That  high,  through  fields  of  air,  his  flight  sustain 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  boundless  main;        420 
Then  grasps  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fly, 
Or  in  soft  slumbers  seals  the  wakeful  eye ; 
Thus  arm'd,  swift  Hermes  steers  his  airy  way, 
And  stops  on  Hellespont's  resounding  sea. 
A  beauteous  youth,  majestic  and  divine, 
He  seem'd ;  fair  offspring  of  some  princely  line ! 
Now  twilight  veiPd  the  glaring  face  of  day, 
And  clad  the  dusky  fields  in  sober  grey ; 
What-time  the  herald  and  the  hoary  king 
(Their  chariots  stopping  at  the  silver  spring,  430 

That  circling  Uus'  ancient  marble  flows,) 
Allow'd  their  mules  and  steeds  a  short  repose. 
Through  the  dim  shade  the  herald  first  espies 
A  man's  approach,  and  thus  to  Priam  cries : 

"I  mark  some  foe's  advance:     Oh,  king!  bowax^ 
This  hard  adventure  claims  thy  utmost,  caw, 
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For  much  I  fear  destruction  hovers  nigh; 

Our  slate  asks  counsel.     Is  it  best  to  fly? 

Or,  old  and  helpless,  at  his  feel  to  fall, 

(Two  wretched  suppliants.)  and  for  mercy  call?" 

Th"  afflicted  monarch  shiver'd  with  despair; 
Pale  grew  Lis  face,  and  upright  stood  his  hair: 
Sunk  was  his  heart;  his  colour  went  and  came: 
A  sudden  trembling  shook  his  aged  frame : 
When  Hermes,  greeting,  touch'd  his  royal  hand, 
And  gently  thus  accosts  with  kind  demand : 

"Say  whither,  father!  when  each  mortal  sight 
Is  seal'd  in  sleep,  thou  wander'st  through  the  night? 
Why  roam  thy  mules  and  steeds  the  plains  along. 
Through  Grecian  foes,  so  numerous  and  so  strong!     4Sfl 
What  could'st  thou  hope,  should  these  thy  treasures  I  ieWi 
These,  who  with  endless  hate  thy  race  pursue? 
For  what  defence,  alas!  could'st  thou  provide; 
Thyself  not  young,  a  weak  old  man  thy  guide? 
Yet  suffer  not  thy  soul  to  sink  with  dread; 
From  me  no  harm  shall  touch  thy  reverend  head; 
From  Greece  I'll  guard  thee  too;  for  in  those  lines 
The  living  image  of  my  father  shines." 

"Thy  words,  that  speak  benevolence  of  mind. 
Are  true,  my  son!"  the  godlike  sire  rejoin'd; 
"Great  are  my  hazards:  but  the  gods  survey 
My  steps,  and  send  thee,  guardian  of  my  way. 
Hail,  and  be  bless'd!     For  scarce  of  mortal  kind 
Appear  thy  form,  thy  feature,  and  thy  mind." 

"Nor  true  are  all  thy  words,  nor  erring  wide," 
The  sacred  messenger  of  heaven  replied; 
"But  say,  convey'st  thou  through  the  lonely  plain 
What  yet  most  precious  of  thy  store  remains, 
To  lodge  in  safety  with  some  friendly  hand: 
Prepared,  perchance,  to  leave  thy  native  land? 
Or  fly'st  thou  now? — What  hopes  can  Troy  retain, 
Thy  matchless  son,  her  guard  and  glory,  sbin?" 

The  king,  alarm'  A:  "  Sav  viYuA,  anA  'NVctuys  \W\  «&, 
Who  search  the  sorrows  oS  a.^MfcWC*W«\% 
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And  know  so  well  how  godlike  Hoctor  died?" 
Thus  Priam  spoke;  and  Hermes  thus  replied: 

"You  tempt  me,  father,  and  with  pity  touch: 
On  thin  wad  subject  you  inquire  too  much. 
Oil  have  these  eyes  that  godlike  Hector  viow'd 
In  glorious  flght,  with  Grecian  blood  imbrued;  480 

I  saw  him  when,  like  Jove,  bin  flames  he  toss'd 
On  thousand  ships,  and  withor'd  half  a  host: 
1  saw,  but  hulp'd  not;  stern  Achilles'  ire 
Forbade  assistance,  and  onjoy'd  the  lire. 
For  him  1  nerve, of  Myrmidonian  race; 
One  ship  convoy'd  us  from  our  native  plane; 
Polyctor  iff  my  sire,  an  honour'd  name, 
Old  like  thyself,  and  not  unknown  to  fame: 
Of  seven  his  sons,  by  whom  the  lot  was  cast 
To  serve  our  prince,  it  fell  on  me,  the  last.  400 

To  watch  this  quarter  my  adventure  falls: 
For  with  the  morn  the  Greeks  attack  your  walls: 
Hleepless  they  sit,  impatient  to  engage, 
And  scarce  their  rulers  check  the  martial  rage." 

"If  then  thou  art  of  stern  i'clides*  train/' 
The  mournful  monarch  thus  rejoin'd  again, 
MAh,  tell  me  truly,  where,  oh  I  where  are  laid 
My  son's  dear  relics  I  what  befalls  him  dead? 
Have  dogs  dismembered,  on  the  naked  plains, 
Or  yet  unmangled  rest  his  cold  remains  V9  500 

"Oh,  favour'd  of  the  skies I"  (thus  nnswnr'd  then 
The  power  that  mediates  between  gods  and  men) 
"Nor  dogs  nor  vultures  have  thy  Hector  rent, 
Hut  whole  ho  lies,  neglected  in  the  tent; 
This  the  twelfth  evening  since  ho  rested  there, 
Untouch'd  by  worms,  untainted  by  the  air. 
Ntill  as  Aurora's  ruddy  beam  is  spread, 
Hound  his  friend's  tomb  Achilles  drags  the  dead: 
Yet  undisflgurod,  or  in  limb  or  face, 
All  fresh  he  lies,  with  every  living  grace,  510 

Majestical  in  death  I    No  stum*  &ro  W\v\ 
O'er  nil  the  corse,  and  clotted  \t  tvtty  v<ovttA\ 
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Though  many  a  wound  they  gave.     Some  heavenly 
Some  hand  divine,  preserves  him  ever  fair; 
Or  all  'he  host  of  heaven,  to  whom  he  led 
A  life  so  grateful,  still  regard  him  dead." 

Thus  spoke  to  Priam  the  celestial  guide, 
And  joyful  thus  the  royal  sire  replied : 

"Bless'd  is  the  man  who  pays  the  gods  above 
The  constant  tribute  of  respect  and  love ; 
Those  who  inhabit  th'  Olympian  bower 
My  son  forgot  not,  in  exalted  power; 
And  Heaven,  that  every  virtue  bears  in  mind, 
Ev'n  to  the  ashes  of  the  just,  is  kind. 
But  thou,  0  generous  youth  I  this  goblet  take, 
A  pledge  of  gratitude,  for  Hector's  sake; 
And  while  the  favouring  gods  our  steps  survey, 
Safe  to  Peiides'  tent  conduct  my  way." 

To  whom  the  latent  god;  "Oh,  king!  forbear 
To  tempt  my  youth,  for  apt  is  youth  to  en-: 
But  can  I,  absent  from  my  prince's  sight, 
Take  gifts  in  secret  that  must  shun  the  light? 
What  from  our  master's  interest  thus  we  draw, 
Is  but  a  licensed  theft  that  'scapes  the  law. 
Respecting  him,  my  soul  abjures  th'  offence ; 
And,  as  the  crime,  I  dread  the  consequence. 
Thee,  far  as  Argos,  pleased  I  could  convey, 
Guard  of  thy  life,  and  partner  of  thy  way ; 
On  thee  attend,  thy  safety  to  maintain, 
O'er  pathless  forests  or  the  roaring  main." 

He  said;  then  took  the  chariot  at  a  bound, 
And  snatch'd  the  reins,  and  whirl'd  the  lash  around 
Before  th'  inspiring  god  that  urged  them  on, 
The  coursers  fly  with  spirit  not  their  own. 
And  now  they  reach'd  the  naval  walls,  and  found 
The  guards  repasting,  while  the  bowls  go  round. 
On  these  the  virtue  of  his  wand  he  tries, 
And  pours  deep  slumber  on  their  watchful  eyes: 
Then  heaved  the  massy  gat.es, wHQHf«A.'&wi\sB*, 
And  o'er  the  trenches  \ed  iVe,  nffimfe  ««»- 
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Unseen,  through  all  the  hostile  camp  they  went. 

And  now  approached  Pelides'  lofty  tent. 

Of  fir  the  roof  was  raised,  and  cover'd  o'er 

With  roeds  collected  from  the  marshy  shore; 

And,  fenced  with  palisades,  a  hall  of  state 

(The  work  of  soldiers),  where  the  hero  sate. 

Large  was  the  door,  whose  well-compacted  strength 

A  solid  pine-tree  barr*d,  of  wondrous  length; 

Scarce  three  strong  Greeks  could  lift  its  mighty  weight, 

But  great  Achilles  singly  closed  the  gate.  500 

This  Hermes  (such  the  power  of  gods)  set  wide; 

Then  swift  alighted  the  celostial  guide, 

And  thus  reveaTd:  "Hoar,  princol  and  understand 

Thou  owest  thy  guidance  to  no  mortal  hand: 

Hermes  I  amv  descended  from  above, 

The  king  of  arts,  the  messenger  of  Jove. 

Farewell:  to  shun  Achilles*  sight  I  fly; 

Uncommon  are  such  favours  of  the  sky, 

Nor  stand  confossM  to  frail  mortality. 

Now  fearless  enter,  and  prefer  thy  prayers;  570 

Adjure  him  by  his  fathor*s  silver  hairs, 

His  son,  his  mother!  urge  him  to  bestow 

Whatever  pity  that  stem  heart  can  know.** 

Thus  having  said,  ho  vanish'd  from  his  eyes, 
And  in  a  moment  shot  into  the  skies; 
The  king,  confirmed  from  heaven,  alighted  there, 
And  left  his  aged  herald  on  the  car; 
With  solemn  pare  through  various  rooms  ho  went, 
And  found  Achilles  in  his  inner  tent: 
Thero  sate  the  hero;  Alcimus  the  brave,  5*0 

And  groat  Automedon,  attendance  gnvo; 
These  served  his  person  nt  tho  royal  feast: 
Around,  at  awful  distance,  stood  the  rost. 

Unseen  by  those,  the  king  his  entry  mado; 
And,  prostrate  now  before  Achilles  laid, 
Sudden  (a  venerable  sight)  appears: 
Embraced  /11s  knees,  and  bathed  li\i  Ymxtfa  v&Xmx%\ 
TIioho  dire ful  hands  his  kisses  \ue*tf  A/\wv\a>t>wk 
EVii  with  the  best,  tho  dourest  of  V\%YAuoA\ 
23  1, 
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As  when  a  wretch  (who,  conscious  of  his  crime, 
Pursued  for  murder,  flies  his  native  clime) 
Just  gains  some  frontier,  breathless,  pale,  amazed  ! 
All  gaze,  all  wonder:  thus  Achilles  gazed; 
Thus  stood  th'  attendants,  stupid  with  surprise: 
Alt  mute,  yet  seem'd  to  question  with  their  eyes  ; 
Each  look'd  on  other,  none  the  silence  broke, 
Till  thus  at  last  the  kingly  suppliant  spoke: 

"Ah!  think,  thou  favour'd  of  the  powers  divine, 
Think  of  thy  father's  age,  and  pity  mine) 
In  me,  that  father's  reverend  image  trace, 
Those  silver  hairs,  that  venerable  face; 
His  trembling  limbs,  his  helpless  person,  see! 
In  all  my  equal  hut  in  misery! 
Yet  now,  perhaps,  some  turn  of  human  fate 
Expels  him  helpless  from  his  peaceful  state; 
Think,  from  some  powerful  foe  thou  see'st  him  fly, 
And  beg  protection  with  a  feeble  cry. 
Yet  still  one  comfort  in  his  soul  may  rise 
He  hears  his  son  still  lives  to  glad  his  eyes; 
And,  hearing,  still  may  hope  a  better  day 
May  send  him  thee,  to  chase  that  foe  away. 
No  comfort  to  my  griefs,  no  hopes  remain, 
The  best,  the  bravest  of  my  sons  are  slain ! 
Yet  what  a  race !  ere  Greece  to  Ilion  came, 
The  pledge  of  many  a  loved  and  loving  dame! 
Nineteen  one  mother  bore. — Dead,  all  are  dead ! 
How  oft,  alas !  has  wretched  Priam  bled ! 
Still  one  was  left,  their  loss  to  recompense; 
His  father's  hope,  his  country's  last  defence. 
Him  too  thy  rage  has  slain!  beneath  thy  steel, 
Unhappy,  in  his  country's  cause  he  fell! 
For  him,  through  hostile  camps  I  bend  my  way, 
For  him,  thus  prostrate  at  thy  feet  I  lay; 
Large  gifts  proportion'd  to  thy  wrath  I  bear; 
Oh,  hear  the  wretched,  and  tkc  gods  revere! 
Think  of  thy  father,  and  llis  &mm  \*k«MA 
See  him  in  me,  as  helptess  and  aa  o\A, 
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Though  not  so  wretched:  there  he  yieldi  to  me, 

The  first  of  men  in  sovereign  misery  I 

Thui  forced  to  kneel,  thus  grovelling  to  embrace        030 

The  scourge  and  ruin  of  my  realm  and  race  \ 

Suppliant  my  children's  murderer  to  implore, 

And  kiss  those  hands  yet  reeking  with  their  gore  I" 

Those  words  soft  pity  in  the  chief  inspire, 
Touch'd  with  the  dear  remombranco  of  his  sire; 
Then  with  his  hand  (as  prostrate  still  he  lay) 
The  old  man's  cheek  he  gently  turn'd  away. 
Now  each  by  turns  indulged  the  gush  of  wo; 
And  now  the  mingled  tides  together  flow; 
This  low  on  earth,  that  gently  bending  o'er,  040 

A  father  one,  and  one  a  son  deplore: 
But  great  Achilles  different  passions  rend, 
And  now  his  sire  he  mourns,  and  now  his  friend. 
Th'  infectious  soilness  through  the  heroes  ran; 
One  universal,  solemn  shower  began; 
They  bore  us  heroes,  but  they  felt  as  man. 

Satiate  at  length  with  unavailing  woes, 
From  the  high  throne  divine  Achilles  rose; 
The  reverend  monarch  by  the  hand  he  raisod; 
On  his  white  beard  and  form  majestic  gazed,  050 

Not  unrelenting.     Then  serene  began 
With  words  to  soothe  the  miserable  man: 

44  Alas  I  what  weight  of  anguish  hast  thou  known  I 
Unhappy  prince  I  thus  guardless  and  alone 
To  pass  through  foes,  and  thus  undaunted  face 
The  man  whose  fury  has  destroy 'd  thy  race  I 
Heaven  sure  has  arm'd  thee  with  a  heart  of  steel, 
A  strength  proportioned  to  the  woes  you  feel. 
Rise  then :  let  reason  mitigate  our  care ; 
To  mourn  avails  not';  man  is  born  to  bear;  000 

Such  is,  alas  I  the  gods'  severe  decree ; 
They,  only  they,  are  hless'd,  and  only  free. 
Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  *\.<k\4% 
The  eource  of  ovil  one,  and  one  of  rchv\\ 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  uum  Vie  CtW** 
Bleuinge  to  thene,  to  those  <luitriY»ulM  \\\%* 
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To  most,  he  mingles  both.     The  wretch  decreed 

To  taste  the  bad,  unmix'd,  is  cursed  indeed; 

Pursued  by  wrongs,  by  meagre  famine  driven, 

He  wanders,  outcast  both  of  earth  and  heaven. 

The  happiest,  taste  not  happiness  sincere, 

But  find  the  cordial  draught  is  dash'd  with  care. 

Who  more  than  Peleus  shone  in  wealth  and  power! 

What  stars  concurring  bless*d  his  natal  hour ! 

A  realm,  a  goddess,  to  his  wishes  given; 

Graced  by  the  gods  with  all  the  gifts  of  heaven; 

One  evil  yet  o'ertakes  his  latest  day: 

No  race  succeeding  to  imperial  sway; 

An  only  son;  and  he,  alas!  ordain'd 

To  fall  untimely  in  a  foreign  land. 

See  him,  in  Troy,  the  pious  care  decline 

Of  his  weak  age,  to  live  the  curse  of  thine! 

Thou  too,  old  man,  hast  happier  days  beheld. 

In  riches  once,  in  children  once  excel'd; 

Extended  Phrygia  own'd  thy  ample  reign, 

And  all  fair  Lesbos'  blissful  seats  contain, 

And  all  wide  Hellespont's  unmeasured  main. 

But  since  the  god  his  hand  has  pleased  to  turn, 

And  fill  thy  measure  from  his  bitter  urn, 

What  sees  the  sun,  but  hapless  heroes'  falls? 

War  and  the  blood  of  men  surround  thy  walls! 

What  must  be,  must  be.     Bear  thy  lot,  nor  shed 

These  unavailing  sorrows  o'er  the  dead: 

Thou  canst  not  call  him  from  the  Stygian  shore, 

But  thou,  alas!  may'st  live  to  suffer  more!" 

To  whom  the  king:  "Oh,  favour'd  of  the  skies! 
Here  let  me  grow  to  earth!  since  Hector  lies 
On  the  bare  beach,  deprived  of  obsequies. 
Oh,  give  me  Hector!  to  my  eyes  restore 
His  corse,  and  take  the  gifts;  I  ask  no  more. 
Thou,  as  thou  may'st,  these  boundless  stores  enjoy ; 
Safe  may'st  thou  sail,  and  turn  thy  wrath  from  Troy; 
So  almll  thy  pity  and  fotWaiance  g^n 
4  weak  old  man  to  see  th»  Wg>i,  «A\wt? 
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"Move  me  no  more,"  Achillea  thus  replied, 
While  kindling  anger  sparkled  in  hi*  eyes; 
14  Nor  leek  by  tears  my  steady  soul  to  bend; 
To  yield  thy  Hector  I  myself  intend: 
For  know,  from  Jove  my  goddess-mother  came 
(Old  Ocean's  daughter,  silver-footed  dame);  710 

Nor  cornet  thou  but  by  Heaven;  nor  cornet  alone; 
Some  god  impels  with  courage  not  thy  own; 
No  human  hand  the  weighty  gate*  unbarr'd, 
Nor  could  the  boldest  of  our  youth  have  dared 
To  pass  our  out-works,  or  elude  the  guard. 
Cease:  lest,  neglectful  of  high  Jove's  command, 
I  show  thee,  king!  thou  tread'st  on  hostile  land; 
Release  my  knoos,  thy  suppliant  arts  give  o'er, 
And  shako  the  purpose  of  my  soul  no  more." 

The  sire  obey'd  him,  trembling  and  o'erawod;         790 
Achilles,  like  a  lion,  rush'd  abroad ; 
Automedon  and  Alcimus  attend, 
Whom  most  ho  honour'd  since  he  lost  his  friend ; 
Those  to  unyoke  the  mules  and  horsos  wont, 
And  led  the  hoary  herald  to  the  tent; 
Next  hoap'd  on  high  the  numerous  presents  bear 
(Great  Hector's  ransom)  from  the  polish'd  car. 
Two  splendid  mantles,  and  a  carpet  spread, 
They  leave,  to  cover  and  inwrap  tho  dead. 
Then  call  the  handmaids,  with  assistant  toil  780 

To  wash  the  body,  and  anoint  with  oil, 
Apart  from  Priam;  lest  thf  unhappy  sire, 
Provoked  to  passion,  once  more  rouse  to  ire 
Tho  storn  Pelides;  and  nor  sacred  ago, 
Nor  Jove's  command,  should  check  the  rising  ragn. 
This  dono,  the  garments  o'er  the  corse  they  spread; 
Achilles  lifts  it  to  tho  funeral  bed; 
Then,  while  the  body  on  the  car  they  laid, 
He  groans,  and  calls  on  loved  Patroclus'  shade: 

"If,  in  that  gloom  which  never  light  must  ktum^      *X4fc 
The  doodn  of  mortals  touch  the  fc\\wl*  Vm&Wn  \ 
Oh,  friend  I  forgJ  vo  me,  that  L  l\\ui  ftAV\\ 
(RoMtorinff  Hector)  Iloavon'*  vmi\\\un\Vn\\\  vrXV 
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The  gifta  the  father  gave,  be  ever  thine, 
To  grace  thy  mimes,  and  adorn  thy  shrine." 

He  said;  and,  entering,  took  his  seat  of  state, 
Where  full  before  him  reverend  Priam  sate: 
To  whom,  composed,  the  godlike  chief  begun: 

"  Lo  I  to  thy  prayer  restored,  thy  breathless  son ; 
Extended  on  the  funeral  couch  he  lies; 
And  soon  as  morning  paints  the  eastern  skies, 
The  sight  is  granted  to  thy  longing  eyes. 
But  now  the  peaceful  hours  of  sacred  night 
Demand  refection,  and  to  rest  invite; 
Nor  thou,  oh  father!  thus  consumed  with  wo, 
The  common  cares  that  nourish  life  forego. 
Not  thus  did  Niobe,  of  form  divine, 
A  parent  once,  whose  sorrows  equal'd  thine: 
Six  youthful  sons,  as  many  blooming  maids, 
In  one  sad  day  beheld  the  Stygian  shades ; 
These  by  Apollo's  silver  bow  were  slain, 
Those  Cynthia's  arrows  stretch'd  upon  the  plain: 
So  was  her  pride  chastised  by  wrath  divine, 
Who  matched  her  own  with  bright  Latona's  line; 
But  two  the  goddess,  twelve  the  queen  enjoyed; 
Those  boasted  twelve  th'  avenging  two  destroy'd. 
Steep'd  in  their  blood,  and  in  the  dust  out-spread, 
Nine  days,  neglected,  lay  exposed  the  dead : 
None  by  to  weep  them,  to  inhume  them  none, 
For  Jove  had  turn'd  the  nation  all  to  stone ;  770 

The  gods  themselves  at  length,  relenting,  gave 
Th'  unhappy  race  the  honours  of  a  grave. 
Herself  a  rock  (for  such  was  Heaven's  high  will), 
Through  deserts  wild  now  pours  a  weeping  rill; 
Where  round  the  bed  whence  Acheloiis  springs, 
The  watery  fairies  dance  in  mazy  rings, 
There  high  on  Sipylus's  shaggy  brow 
She  stands,  her  own  sad  monument  of  wo ; 
The  rock  for  ever  lasts,  the  tears  for  ever  flow. 

Such  griefs,  O  king1,  have  otWi  vtfHe«.\sVo.<yw^-. 

Remember  theirs,  and  mitigate  \hv,  i^- 
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The  caro  of  Heaven  thy  Hector  has  appear'd, 
Nor  shall  he  lie  unwept  or  uuinterr'd ; 
Soon  may  thy  aged  cheeks  in  team  bo  drown'd, 
And  all  the  eyes  of  Ilion  stream  around/9 

lie  said;  and,  rising,  chose  the  victim  ewe 
With  silver  fleece,  which  his  attendants  slew. 
The  limbs  they  sever  from  the  reeking  hide, 
With  skill  prepare  them,  and  in  parts  divide:  700 

Each  on  the  coals  the  separate  morsels  lays, 
And,  hasty,  snatches  from  the  rising  blaze. 
With  bread  the  glittering  can  inters  they  load, 
Which  round  the  board  Autnmodon  bostow'd: 
The  chief  himself  to  each  his  portion  placed, 
And  each,  indulging,  shared  in  sweet  repast. 
When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  repress'd 
The  wondering  hero  eyes  his  royal  guest: 
No  less  the  royal  guest  the  hero  eyes, 
His  godlike  aspect  and  mujostic  size; 
Here,  youthful  grace  and  noble  fire  engage;  BOO 

And  there,  the  mild  benevolence  of  age. 
Thus  gazing  long,  the  silence  neither  broke, 
(A  solemn  scene  I)  at  length  the  father  spoke: 

"Permit  mo  now,  beloved  of  Jove  I  to  steep 
My  careful  temples  in  the  dews  of  sloop: 
For,  since  the  day  that  numhor'd  with  the  (load 
My  hapless  son,  the  dust  has  been  my  bod; 
Soft  sleep  a  stranger  to  my  weeping  eyes; 
My  only  food,  my  sorrows  and  my  sighs; 
Till  now,  encouraged  by  the  grace  you  give,  810 

I  share  thy  banquet,  and  consent  to  live." 

With  that,  Achilles  bade  prepare  the  bed, 
With  purple  soft,  and  shaggy  carpets  spread; 
Forth,  by  the  flaming  lights,  they  bend  their  way, 
And  placo  the  couches,  and  the  coverings  lay. 
Then  he:  "Now,  father,  sleep;  but  sleep  not  hero; 
Consult  thy  safety,  and  forgive  my  fear; 
Lest  any  Arrive  (at  this  hour  aw&ta, 
To  a$k  our  counsel,  or  our  or  dam  U\W), 
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:bing  sudden  to  our  open'd  tent, 
Perchance  behold  thee,  and  our  grace  prevent. 
Should  such  report  thy  honour'd  person  here, 
The  king  of  men  the  ransom  might  defer; 
But  say,  with  speed,  if  aught  of  thy  desire 
Remains  unask'd:  what  time  the  rites  require 
T'  inter  thy  Hector?     For  so  long  we  stay 
Our  slaughtering  arm,  and  bid  the  hosts  obey." 

"If  then  thy  will  permit,"  the  monarch  said, 
"To  finish  all  due  honours  to  the  dead, 
This,  of  thy  grace  accord:  to  thee  are  known 
The  fears  of  Ilion,  closed  within  her  town; 
And  at  what  distance  from  our  walls  aspire 
The  hills  of  Ide,  and  forests  for  the  fire. 
Nine  days  to  vent  our  sorrows  I  request, 
The  tenth  shall  see  the  funeral  and  the  feast; 
The  next  to  raise  his  monument  be  given; 
The  twelfth  we  war,  if  war  be  doom'd  by  Heaven,'* 

"This  thy  request,"  replied  the  chief,  "enjoy: 
Till  then,  our  arms  suspend  the  fall  of  Troy." 

Then  gave  his  hand  at  parting,  to  prevent 
The  old  man's  fears,  and  turn'd  within  the  lent; 
Where  fair  Brise'is,  bright  in  blooming  charms, 
Expects  her  hero  with  desiring  arms. 
But  in  the  porch  the  king  and  herald  rest; 
Sad  dreams  of  care  yet  wandering  in  their  breast. 

Now  gods  and  men  the  gifts  of  sleep  partake ; 
Industrious  Hermes  only  was  awake, 
The  king's  return  revolving  in  his  mind, 
To  pass  the  ramparts,  and  the  watch  to  blind. 
The  power  descending,  hover' d  o'er  his  head:  I 

"And  sleep'st  thou  father!"  (thus  the  vision  said;) 
"Now  dost  thou  sleep,  when  Hector  is  restored  ' 
Nor  fear  the  Grecian  foes,  or  Grecian  lord? 
Thy  presence  here  should  stern  Atrides  see. 
Thy  still-surviving  sons  may  sue  for  thee; 
May  offer  all  thy  treasures  ■ytv  conXaaa, 
To  spare  thy  age;  anu\  oS< 
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Waked  with  the  word,  the  trembling  lire  aro*e, 
And  rawed  hii  friend:  the  god  before  him  goenf 
He  join*  the  mulei,  directN  them  with  hid  hand,  fiCK) 

And  movoH  in  nilonce  through  the  hostile  land. 
When  now  to  Xuntliu*'  yellow  ntream  they  drove, 
(XanthuA,  immortal  progeny  of  Jove,) 
Tfie  winged  deity  for  nook  their  view, 
And  in  a  moment  to  Olympun  flew. 

Now  Mhed  Aurora  round  her  nafl'ron  ray, 
Bprung  through  the  gate*  of  light,  and  gave  the  day : 
Charged  with  their  mournful  load  to  Iljon  go 
The  wige  and  king,  majestically  hIow. 
CaNHaudra  firnt  beholdn,  from  Ilion'n  Hpire,  870 

The  Nad  proceMiou  of  her  hoary  Nire; 
Then,  an  the  penmve  pomp  advanced  moro  near, 
(I  lor  breathleHN  brother  Htrotch'd  upon  the  bier,) 
A  fthowor  of  tearN  o'erflowN  her  beauteou*  eye*, 
Alarming  thun  all  llion  with  hor  crieHs 

"Turn  here  your  Htepn,  and  hero  your  eyed  employ, 
Ye  wretched  daughters  and  ye  Monn  of  Troyl 
If  o'er  ye  runh'd  in  crowdH,  with  vant  delight, 
To  hail  your  hero  glorioiiH  from  the  light; 
Now  meet  him  dead,  uud  lot  your  Horroww  flow  I         NH0 
Your  common  triumph,  and  your  common  wo." 

In  thronging  crowdH  they  inHue  to  the  plains; 
Nor  man,  nor  woman,  in  the  wall*  remainH: 
In  evory  face  the  Nolf-Mamo  grief  in  nhowu; 
And  Troy  hciuIn  forth  one  uni  venial  groan. 
At  Ncum'*  gaten  they  meet  the  mourning  wain, 
Hang  on  the  wheeln,  and  grovel  round  the  Nlain. 
The  wife  and  mother,  frantic  with  dcupair, 
Kin*  hi*  pale  cheek,  and  rend  their  ncatter'd  hair: 
TIium  wildly  wailing  at  the  gate*  they  lay;  Null 

And  there  had  nighM  and  Horrow'd  (Hit  the  day; 
Hut  godlike  Priam  from  the  chariot  ro*e: 
'•  Forbear T  he  cried,  ••thin  violence  of  woe*; 
Vint  ttt  tlw  /m/ace  let  the  car  \»vooawi\% 
T/wn  \xmr  your  boitndU'HM  howowh  iVw  \W  <\*\\^x 
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The  waves  of  people  at  his  word  divide. 
Slow  rolls  the  chariot  through  Ihe  following  tide; 
Ev'n  to  the  palace  the  sad  pomp  they  wait: 
They  weep,  and  place  him  on  the  bed  of  state. 
A  melancholy  choir  attend  around, 
With  plaintive  sighs,  and  music's  solemn  sound: 
Alternately  they  sing,  alternate  flow 
Th'  obedient  tears,  melodious  in  their  wo. 
While  deeper  sorrows  groan  from  each  full  heart, 
And  nature  speaks  at  every  pause  of  art. 

First  to  the  corse  the  weeping  consort  flew; 
Around  his  neck  her  milk-white  arms  she  threw: 
"And,  oh,  my  Hector!  oh,  my  lord!"  she  cries, 
"Snatch'd  in  thy  bloom  from  these  desiring  eyes! 
Thou  to  the  dismal  realms  for  ever  gone  I 
And  I  abandon'd,  desolate,  alone ! 
An  only  son,  once  comfort  of  our  pains, 
Sad  product  now  of  hapless  love,  remains ! 
Never  to  manly  age  that  son  shall  rise, 
Or  with  increasing  graces  glad  my  eyes; 
For  Uion  now,  her  great  defender  slain. 
Shall  sink  a  smoking  ruin  on  the  plain. 
Who  now  protecls  her  wives  with  guardian  care? 
Who  saves  her  infants  from  the  rage  of  war'J 
Now  hostile  fleets  must  waft  those  infants  o'er 
(Those  wives  must  wait  them)  to  a  foreign  shore! 
Thou  too,  my  son!  to  barbarous  climes  shalt  go, 
The  sad  companion  of  thy  mother's  wo: 
Driven  hence  a  slave  before  the  victor's  sword ; 
Condemn'd  to  toil  for  some  inhuman  lord: 
Or  else  some  Greek,  whose  father  press'd  the  plain, 
Or  son,  or  brother,  by  great  Hector  slain, 
In  Hector's  blood  his  vengeance  shall  enjoy, 
And  hurl  thee  headlong  from  the  towers  of  Troy. 
For  thy  stern  father  never  spared  a  foe: 
Thence  all  these  tears,  and  all  this  scene  of  wo! 
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Thonco  many  evils  his  sad  parent*  bore, 

Him  parents  many,  but  hid  contort  more. 

Why  gav'st  thou  not  to  mo  thy  dying  hundT 

Ami  why  received  not  I  thy  last  command? 

Home  word  thou  would'st  have  spoke,  which,  sadly  dear, 

My  houI  might  keepf  or  utter  with  a  tear; 

Which  never,  never  could  he  lost  in  air, 

Fix'd  in  my  heart,  and  oft  repeated  there  I" 

Thus  to  her  weeping  maids  she  makes  her  moon. 
Her  weeping  handmaids  echo  groan  for  groan.  0 10 

The  mournful  mother  next  sustains  her  part: 
"Oh  thou,  the  best,  the  dearest  to  my  heart! 
Of  all  my  race  thou  moNt  by  lleaveu  approved, 
And  by  th'  immortals  ev*n  in  death  beloved  I 
While  all  my  other  noun  in  barbarous  band* 
Achilles  bound,  and  Mold  to  foreign  land*, 
Thin  felt  no  chaiiiH,  but  went  a  glorious  ghost, 
Free  and  a  hero,  to  the  Ntygian  coast. 
Henteuced,  *tis  true,  by  his  inhuman  doom,  U60 

Thy  noble  corse  was  draggM  around  the  tomb 
(The  tomb  of  him  thy  warlike  arm  had  slain). 
Ungenerous  insult,  impotent  and  vain  I 
Yet  glow'st  thou  fresh  with  every  living  grace; 
No  mark  of  pain,  or  violence  of  face; 
Itosy  and  fair,  as  IMkuIhis'  silver  bow 
Dismiss'd  thee  gently  to  the  shades  below  I" 

Thus  spoke  the  dame;  and  melted  into  tears. 
Had  Helen  next  in  pomp  of  grief  appears; 
Fast  from  the  shining  sluices  of  her  eyes  000 

Fall  the  round  crystal  drops,  while  thus  she  cries: 

"Ah,  dearest  friend!  in  whom  the  gods  had  join'd 
The  mildest  manners  with  the  bravest  mind ; 
Now  twice  ten  years — unhappy  years  I — are  o'er, 
Hince  Paris  brought  me  to  the  Trojan  shore. 
Oh,  had  I  perish'd  ere  that  form  divine, 
Heduced  this  soft,  this  easy  heart  of  mine  I 


.MO 
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Yet  was  it  ne'er  my  fate,  from  Ihee  to  find 

A  deed  ungentle,  or  a  word  unkind : 

When  others  cursed  the  authoress  of  their  wo,  0 

Thy  pity  check'd  my  sorrows  in  their  flow: 

If  some  proud  brother  eyed  me  with  disdain, 

Or  scornful  sister  with  her  sweeping  train; 

Thy  gentle  accents  soften'd  all  my  pain. 

For  thee  I  mourn;  and  mourn  myself  in  thee, 

The  wretched  source  of  all  this  misery! 

The  fate  I  caused,  for  ever  I  bemoan ; 

Sad  Helen  has  no  friend,  now  thou  art  gone! 

Through  Troy's  wide  streets  abandon 'd  shall  I  roam! 

In  Troy  deserted,  as  abhorr'd  at  home!"  Oi 

So  spoke  the  fair,  with  sorrow- streaming  eye: 
Distressful  beauty  melts  each  stander-by; 
Un  all  around  th'  infectious  sorrow  glows; 
But  Priam  checked  the  torrent  as  it  rose: 

"Perforin,  ye  Trojans!  what  the  riles  require, 
And  fell  the  forest  for  a  funeral  pyre; 
Twelve  days,  nor  foes  nor  secret  ambush  dread ; 
Achilles  grants  these  honours  to  the  dead." 

He  spoke;  and,  at  his  word,  the  Trojan  train 
Their  mules  and  oxen  harness  to  the  wain,  i>! 

Pour  through  the  gates,  and,  fell'd  from  Ida's  crown, 
Roll  back  the  galherd  forests  to  the  town. 
These  toils  continue  nine  succeeding  days, 
And  high  in  air  a  sylvan  structure  raise. 
But  when  the  tenth  fair  morn  began  to  shine, 
Forth  to  the  pile  was  borne  the  man  divine, 
And  placed  aloft:  while  all  with  streaming  eyes, 
Beheld  the  flames  and  rolling  smokes  arise. 
Soon  as  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
With  rosy  lustre  streak'd  the  dewy  lawn;  lix 

Again  the  mournful  crowds  surround  the  pyre, 
And  quench  with  wine  the  yet  remaining  fire. 
The  snowy  bones  his  friends  and  brothers  place 
(With  tears  collected")  m  a  gp\dsn  vas»-, 
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The  guidon  vu»o  in  purple  pulls  they  mll'd, 
Of  BoiliMt  toxLurti,  (in 1 1  [owrought  with  gold 
Liul  o'or  Iho  urn  llio  microd  tmilh  they  ipfl ltd, 

Ami  reieed  the  tomb,  autaoiUl  of  the  di-nd. 

ffRrOBJJ  gurdl  ulid  lOlM,  [ill  ;d,  llii'  ill  on  wcni  iIoiim 

WiiicliM  from  ihc  riling  to  the  letting  wun.) 
All  Troy  than  morei  to  Priem'i  ooart  egtlsi 

A   'in!. -inn,  lIleBt,  HWllOOholj   I  ruin: 

Aeeombled  there,  iV pioui  toil  they  rent, 

And  ladly  ■hired  the  lul  lepulohreJ  leant. 
loofa  honour*  llioii  to  tier  hero  peid, 
And  |ii-:ii('fnl  mIo[)1  tlio  mighty  liucl<>r*H  whudv. 


Wri.  .  VHP 


CONCLUSION. 


Wi  have  now  passed  through  the  Iliad,  and  seen  the  anger  rt~  At .- ! . iJ ! i J. 
■ad  Ihe  terrible  effects  of  if,  at  an  end.  As  thai  only  wi«  ihe  MtgM  ni  At 
poem,  and  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  would  not  permit  our  niithor  la  placed 
to  the  event  of  the  war,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  the  common  tender 
to  irive  a  short  account  of  what  happened  to  Troy,  and  ihe  chief  actors  o'  ' " 
poem,  alter  the  conclusion  of  it. 

1  need  not  mention  that  Troy  was  taken  anon  after  ihe  death  or  Hecit  .  . 
the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  home,  the  particulars  of  which  are  described  by 
Virgil  in  the  second  book  of  the  JEneis. 

Achilles  fell  before  Troy,  by  the  hand  of  Paris,  by  the  shot  of  an  am 
his  heel,  as  Hector  had  prophesied  at  bis  death,  Book  uu. 

The  unfortunate  Friam  was  killed  by  Pjrnlras,  the  eon  of  Achilles. 

Ajax,  after  the  death  of  Achilles,  had  a  contest  with  Ulysses  for  the  an 
of  Vulcan  ;  but,  beint;  defeated  in  his  aim,  he  slew  himself  through  iudignolioa. 

Beta,  after  the  death  of  Pari',  married  Delphobus,  his  brother,  and,  at  llw 
taking  of  Troy,  betrayed  him,  in  order  to  reconcile  herself  to  Menelaus,  lici 
first  husljand,  who  received  her  ngain  into  favour. 

Agamemnon  at  his  return  was  barbarously  murdered  by  .Egysthus,  ■ 
instigation  of  Clytemnestra,  his  wife,  who,  in  his  absence,  had  dishonoured  aio 
bed  frith  -Egysthus. 

Diomed,  after  the  fnll  of  Troy,  was  espelled  his  own  country,  and  R 
escaped  with  life  from  his  adulterous  wife  lEgiale;  but  at  last  was  received 
by  Daunus  in  Apulia,  and  shared  hie  kingdom:  it  is  uncertain  how  he  died. 

Neator  lived  in  pence,  with  his  children,  in  Pylos,  his  native  country. 

UlyBBca  also,  after  inn  urn  era  hie  troubles  by  sen  and  land,  at  last  returned  in 
safety  to  Ithacn,  which  is  the  subject  of  Homer's  Odyssey. 

I  must  end  these  remarks  hy  discharging  my  duty  to  two  of  my  friends, 
which  is  the  more  an  indispensable  piece  of  justice,  as  the  one  of  them  is  since 
dead:  the  merit  of  their  kindness  to  me  will  appear  infinitely  the  greater, 
as  the  task  they  undertook  wni,  in  its  own  nature,  of  mnch  mop 
either  pleasure  or  reputation.  The  larger  part  of  the  extracts  from  rfrwihnF, 
together  with  several  excellent  observations,  were  sent  mc  by  Mr.  Broome ; 
and  the  whole  essay  upon  Homer  was  written,  upon  such  memoirs  as  1  had 
collected,  by  the  late  Dr.  Puroelle,  Archdeacon  of  Cloghcr  in  Ireland:  how 
very  much  that  gentleman's  friendship  prevailed  over  his  genius,  in  detaining  a 
writer  of  his  spirit  in  ihe  d run aery  of  rvnuvvmg  the  rubbish  of  past  pedants,  will 
soon  appear  It.  the  world,  when  they  shall  we  those  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry, 
the  publication  of  which  he  left  to  my  charge,  uhnost  with  hia  dying  breath. 

For  what  remains,  I  !h\i  lobe  i-scuncd  trom  ihe  ceremonies  of  taking  leave  m 
the  end  of  my  work;  and  from  embarrassing  myself  or  others  with  any  defence* 
or  apologies  about  it.  But  instead  of  endeavouring  to  raise  a  vain  monument  tt 
myself,  of  the  merits  or  difficulties  of  it,  (which  must  be  left  to  the  world,  U 
truth,  and  to  posterity,}  let  me  leave  behind  me  a  memorial  of  my  friend4iir 
with  one  of  the  most  valuable  men,  as  well  as  finest  writers  of  iny  age  nm 
country:  one  who  has  tried,  and  knows  by  his  own  experience,  how  hard  »n 
undertaking  it  is  to  do  justice  to  Homer:  and  one  who,  I  sm  sure,  sincerely 
rejoices  with  me  nl  the  period  of  my  labours.  To  him,  therefore,  hnvinit 
brought  thiH  long  work  to  a  conclusion,  I  desire  to  dedicate  it;  and  to  ' 
Ihe  honour  nnd  satisfaction  of  ptacmo  wy-.tlwr.  in  thi*  manner,  the  nam 
Mr.  GURMMVE  anil  of  ^    v  ^ 

Marches,  1720. 


WKLCIIMK    FKIIH    UHKKCIi. 


WHITThN    II V     Mil.    UAV, 


f/fiuM  Mr  l*ut»lm  huvinu  /InfaVi/  Am  ISutulntiitn  nt  //umri'j  Jltmt. 

l<fHM  liMi  Hum,  Aland  I  unmi  nl«niil  rtiNti  lliy  will,  t  Wlml  tnily'a  Mini.  In  wlimu  lin  antiMy  latmla  I 
liUin  |mUii|iI  IIImhum,  nl  atngn  iif  Tiny  ,  Wlmkmiwamil  1ml  f  ahl  lhiartiaiiiWiiiMi<y'anyi* 


I  liNva  Ihmhi  wiliwaa  nf  lliy  all  ymua'  iml, 
Thy  (Jully  I  at  unit  a,  mat  lliy  nlnlita*  aiimiy, 

had  In  lliy  initlvn  luiwl,  wHh  Mliml  I  in  iimMI, 
I  hi  llm  wala  ann,  till  MiltHttanllia  I"  ilnaliny 

Maliibika  wHli  limn  I'vu  IimI  NImimiii  flinuml, 

Ami  hirtuil  1 1  to  alimoa  nf  llnllwmiaiL  nwiuiul 


l>*l  |  mil  aim  Uwmi  whnn  Uiimi  Dial  will'al  anil 
Tu  anafc  mlVMiltiiM  lalt  Hi  llmnm'*  luml  f        10 

llkl  I  Mil  m  lliy  amkliiR  apliHa  Dill, 
AimI  wiali  lliy  lank  mul  liiwni  lull  tlm  aHuml  f 

Kvnii  In  iiihI  mwnii  nflmi  ilklal  llwiu  qinill, 
Ami  till  I  111  ii|i  lliy  liiily  nyn,  mat  hand, 

I 'laying  Ilia  VIirIii  iImii,  uwl  anlnlly  iIiihi,  in 

Hark  to  llm  mal  In  btlug]  lliy  lank  millia 

i'lrnni  tt|i,  my  ftkuiri,  lliy  ilajumi*  now  ma  ii'm  , 
Mnlliinka    iwy,  an  in  llm  tiaing  matala  apjmnf  , 

Ihuk  hnw  llm  ruin  aaliUn  ftmu  milmr  alimn, 
Aa  Ihy  I  llm  ynaaul  mila  I  tin  '11  mi  lira  an  IMl        'J  I 

MlaMifaanawniliiK  alwmla.nmu  Kmil  mul  IOmnu  mmi, 
Ami  holla  litnuk  luml  Uifn'  aimiy  gnal  nf  nit , 

Ikaiftioa  iln  Ida  mi,  ami  laaina  nml  rlnuvnia  iuik, 

Aa  Ml  llw  lamilMJ  nf  amim  mlflhly  king 

Nnw  |awa  Mm  (Jmvpanml  Willi  n  n  mi  ally  wlml,   '.'.1 
And  Tllliiiiy'a  wliHn  Iml,  uml  Imifl  Hlw  kwall , 

(JinntlWNii.wliMinilwiilUMl'i  ninlal  i»f  ImillMli  klml, 
Minn  vmIImI  Ihaii  nil  Inn  milk  m  hall , 

Willurfa  Itui  Riaal,  nml  (WHli  him  n«m  jnln'il) 
Km  «M  a  Mia  iHatmy,  Hit>nf  llu-n  llial  nl  nil  .'HI 

I  aim  lila  t Jiliiumy  aimaVn;  ami  lnwi  him  any 

"Iniknl  Nml 'a llw rm audit  I'nmi,  uml  Mini  fm  liny 

M(  't*tm  lUf  my  ITlnmla,  twin  aliall  yn  ilum  ami  lin, 
Awl  Iimh  aliall  Innaklaal,  ami  hnia  illim  amUii , 

Awl  bu|i,  ami  launkfliat  mi  Of  yn  i«Hii|ilyj,  :ifl 

Fm  I  Imvh  allll  amnn  iln/ina  nf  I'limuiinliiii  " 

Ilia  tnk4»  allll  Inaaniia  ha  Mm  alil|i  anlla  liy  , 
I  la  wuvua  lila  liaml  In  In  inn  iw  lairk  In  vain  , 

ha  miw  I  ami,  I  ann  |unml  Ijaiikai'a  afiiina, 

(iinnfiWN  Ii  la  barf,  ami  I  **t|rfftml  ilm  k  mllii*        40 

Uk,  wlml  H  nnnmaiiao  awunna  mi  ynmli>i  ijuny  I 
Tlai  aky  in  M-lnaia  MrHli  nnw  aluHila  nl  |ny 

Hy  all  Hub  alniW,  i  wwmi,  11a  \*ui\  Miiym'a  ilny  , 
I  Imhii  llm  viarn  irf  liinii|«tl  nml  linnllMiy 

Nil,  mmi  I  an  Ilium  imhii     nil,  llinan  mu  limy       V, 
Wlm  mNim  in  t'luwila  In  *uli  niiiii  tliim  Immii  Tiny 

Hall  lullin  latlil  win  mi  liaai  im  linl  Mrn  iniHiiu'il, 

Kimu  awajti,  Itmu  latllln,  ami  fnan  attain  iHiiiu'il  I 


lircmally  rtamna,  ami  iimilriiua  kiiintila,  I  *|mw 
Tim  allbnii  |HiHH'intl,  ami  'Iui*Ii>i'iI  *nal  ,  Ml 

Van,  lawia,  ami  HUglif  y  ilukna,  Willi  illaimla  Mi  in 
(Tnm  I  Jn«,  mil  imililnui  nf  nnalaliiwl  Immal) 

lillima,  I  ai-ii,  aa  nnl«ln,  nml  iihuk  Iiiip, 

|ly  miriHiil  ImiIki'  ilMillffifwiril  finm  Mm  n-bl 

tiimt  myi/ Mtllitmn, nl aiiw'Ki i '\  mil ii I,  r:, 

Am  Aithm  0i**i ,  aa  mitt  am  wmium  lunil 


■I 
llnwuil  IIiihi  titnumi'il, iiiiiiilMitM  wild  Imi  litamtil 

Pni  aim  itlaHiiftiiialina  Mm  «•■■!  ami  wlan  141 

Tim  awimi  Infifliiiul  Mm  lay  mmr  Imi  bhIh  allrmla  . 

Nnw  In  my  tmail  Mm  ajimiw  iH  llnwiiiil  lUoa| 
Nnw,  lluivny,  fhli  nl  iw-n,  I  nmik  lull  wi>ll, 
W II  h  I  |ii«,  ymil  |i'n  yi  mi  mi  >*l  iluiiehl  m ,  a  wihi!  I  4<|m  .|l  I 

I  ami  Iwn  lnyt<ly  aiatna,  liaml  IllliHml,  Itfl 

Tim  run  Iml iM  Martha,  ami  Tmiaai  lanwn  , 

Miulaa  lUillmulmi,  Mm  lullnal  nf  Mm  luml , 
Ami  Mulling  Mniy,  anil  uml  flili  na  ilnwn 

Vianlm  I  mni  Mm  rlmmrul  lhii'li«ai  aliiml,  |km»wii 
Km    ninmlali||i,  /i-al,  Mul   lillUiianaim  liiimniiia 

WIwih ■!  Mmi  IhiiiI  bIphiI  in  amli  a  Immly  mLiuiii  f 

Why  all  Mm  llunilllmia  am  In  Imi  lnilii 

rimi  iimI  Mm  itm'i'iil  rit'ilitnimnn  wlvamtt, 

Willi  Wliu'lirlami,  allll  iiiimIUiiI Iiir  mrnm  ■  74 

Willi  Imi  |Knlin|M  Mlaa  Ilnwn raiiinMmin  liy  rliumn 
Nitt  kmiwa  with  wlutiii,!*  why  aim  rmm<a  almw, 

l"'m  nil  nniii  Miiiaii  ami  NniillnW,  fliimul  Im  iliimvi , 
Ami  fi i >Im ■  IIU  kimll,  uml  Iml  alafm  yiiiuu{  , 

Willi  nflii'i  iiniiiiia  l»y  um  mil  In  Im  minimi, 

Mm  h  lnviwl  in  iMivalu,  md  In  mil»hr  llm  iml  I        ill 

Hill  miw  Imlmlil  Mm  Imiwiln  IhiihI  iHlln, 
Ami  Mm  alnlll  nni«>li>  nf  llmli  vhh  n  la  aHII'il  I 

MuMiiiika  I  ami  nnm«l  tliM'-klii|thmii  iiilniliii 
Tlml  In  Tniy'a  nilna  Mimi  limUl  mil  Im«>ii  klll'il  \ 

•'tliiininlil,  wlm  kmiwa  In  alilkn  Mm  llvum  lym,      IV) 
Willi  linml  |iulu  miiiq,  llkn  lliy  IImiiu>i  nklll'il 

llnllilliql  liiimiliiiiiin,  IhmIiiiih  In  Mm  i  inial, 

Win  mi  ynii  nml  I  alilm  wlm  almll  Invn  Mm  iimat 

rtcm  p.i.iu:iiniii  lluilliiuliai,  Willi  a.miilly  llimn, 
(linl  Mim  n  1 1 mu"!  ♦villi ml  Hi  ii  mil  amlnii,)         INI 

I  Hiti  Pi  I'll  in  »l,  Imliivinl  liy  i  »My  liinan, 

Aiul  lili-mlly  < 'irtipiiifrn,  iinin|i|iiii>  liHil  mail  I 

(iiilnnl  liy  l  'iiiuiliia.haiii  Imlh  aniil  mi  uw.j 
rum  Imnily  Wnlkliii  1'iaima  wild  i  ii|>  nml  i  uu  ( 

Ami  l^'vvm,  wlm  hna  irnvni  nimul  linanki  ii  ,  lITi 

Ami  Uiiif  lilmi  wlilq|Miilne  uakaJaTmy  Inwiilnki-iil 

l-iiill  Win  wli  k  ■  ninoa,  nl  fli^n  nml  (mural  iiilml , 
llnlil,  |M''minmi  I  iukhmi  wlu»M>  liimil   wna  im'if 
ilim'iiHM'il 

Ah,  why,  awiu.l  M    Inhn,  nun  ml  I  llii-f  ■  nml  ' 
HI    Inhn,  fm  i-vi>iy  am  ml  vlilnn  pn/ml  UNI 

Aliia  I  In  linnlfii  •  hiimliia  Im'a  mminu'l, 
Ml  nlwi  In  aim  Mum  Iimii  I  wnll  a>t|tim«H<tl 

Tin  hi  li«i,  my  Mwifl.iliMl  liii-nlliti  Ikiirfliii  mi  , 

V\  hmi  tvlll  tlmii  In  inn  '"U  k  wll  uml  huiifHii  limn  I 

IIniiwhiiI  I  ami,  Im  i  |iM|imm  n  imihwii'iI,  KNI 

Tim  miHiMi  nl  |'»Mi  <>,  hum  lu  <4  luw  I 
AinHliii  riiiiiMii  la  tiuunln  him  fmiml, 

AmiMmi  '■iiimii,  llki>  aa  aliaw  In  hIihw 

In    Ilia  1%.  •«  •  i  *V-\-»«*\W.  w»V»  W  W  «A,  ^N 


WELCOME    FROM    GREECE. 

nU  Char  Jis  Ihv  OJTivml  gnv» -. 


I 


There  is  something  Iruly  interesting  in  this  sketch  of  Gay's ;  il  eels  before 
,  in  a  most  familiilr  manner,  the  (Heads  and  companions  of  the  day ;  ami  i! 

moreover,  beauti fully  ■]■■.- ..S  and  tiuislied. 

Almost  all  the  persons  introduced  have  same  striking  or  humorous  rlmrac- 

riHiii? ;  we  seem  to  see  them  before  us.     The  old  beau,  "Cromwell,  *  jiti  ted 

Ned  Blount,  "ioi*A  Imey  pace,  in  haste,  bu[  *i»«irm. 

■  hii-h  ji-ci.!^-,""  and  "  lnj'ie  Young  ,"'  and  lastly,  my"  Mp.istr.;  Wiitikj  " 

meet,  hut  solemn  librarian  of  Lord  Oiford.     The  following  dumeKrJglfc 

from  Pope  to  him,  ia  one  of  those  in  the  British  Museum,  on  the  bark 

of  whieh  he  wrote  his  translation: 

"  To  my  worthy  and  special  friend,  MaittTe  Wanley,  'Iipelling  at  my 
lingular  good  Ij/rflt,  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  kindly  present, 

"  WobtHV  Star  1  shall  take  il  as  a  singular  mark  of  your  friendly  disponi- 
on  and  kiiidrtesse  to  mo,  if  you  will  rttommend  to  :iiy  pnlnte,  [:■ 
cueed  tosle.  of  yours,  a  il.ii^.-.mn-  nuanes  of  jjnud  and  wholtsomc  win-.,  jiicli 
i  ycc  drink  at.  tin.  (jfiiiia  Arms,  for  the  winch  I  will  in  hon(>rable  son  be 
idebted,  and  well  and  truly  pny  the  owner  thereof,  your  sail  . 
incs  at  the  said  Genoa  Arms,  As  witness  this  myne  hand,  which  also  wit." 
:aseth  its  master  to  be.  in  sooth  and  sincerity  of  heart, 

"Goode  Sir,  yours  ever  bounden,  "A.   Fori. 

"From  Twickenham,  this  fymte  of  Julie,  1735." 
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